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Editor’s Note 


\ ith the advent of the year 2000, the Middle East Journal begins its 54th volume. 
Although your editor belongs to that faction which holds that the new millennium actually 
begins in 2001, as a gesture to the change in calendar we have given the Journal cover a 
revamped look. The new design was initially prepared by Matthias Schulz, one of the 
Middle East Journal interns. 

Inside, we have an issue with considerable range, from strategic analysis to historical 
revisionism, from constitution-making to refugee relief. 

Shahram Chubin, long known for his strategic analysis of -the region, offers us a 
thoughtful and challenging assessment of what he calls Iran’s strategic predicament, the 
choices still facing the country as it moves from a revolutionary nation to a more “normal” 
State. 

Constitutions in the Middle East: are often more honored in the breach than the 
observance, but the draft of a basic law for the Palestinian Authority showed signs of 
providing more than lip service to issues of accountability and human rights. It has not, 
however, been adopted. In “Constituting Palestine”, Professor Nathan Brown of George 
Washington University analyzes the efforts to draft and pass that basic law. The article 
provides both an interesting lesson in comparative constitutional development and an 
informative bit of background as the Palestinian Authority moves closer to statehood of 
some sort. l 

If one were asked what country in our region has faced the greatest refugee problems 
in recent decades, even veteran Middle East hands might have to think for a moment to 
realize the scope of the problem Iran has confronted during 20 years of war in 
Afghanistan, combined with. refugee flows from Iraq and from the Armenia-Azerbaijan 
conflict. Both the scale of the challenges and Iran’s efforts to cope with them are analyzed 
in our third article, by Bahram Rajaee, a doctoral candidate at the University of Delaware. 
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As a historian occupying an editorial chair often held by political scientists in recent 
years, I am pleased that the last two articles challenge readers to re-think some 
longstanding assumptions about earlier historical events in the postwar Middle East. 
Professor Yoram Meital of Ben Gurion University is one of a number of Israeli revisionist 
historians who have sparked controversy in Israel] and abroad in recent years. In true 
revisionist form he argues that the Khartoum Summit of 1967, known for its three /a’at 
or “No’s”, was not in fact the negative, rejectionist meeting it has long been portrayed, but 
— for Egypt at least —-a turning point which would eventually lead to peace. Whether he 
makes the case successfully, I leave to the reader’s judgment. 

The final article is not so much historical revisionism as a historical clarification by 
one of the pioneers of Middle Eastern studies in this country. Professor Majid Khadduri 
long headed the Middle East program at Johns Hopkins University’s School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS) in Washington, and is the author of numerous books on 
various aspects of Middle Eastern politics and law. He has had a very long association 
with both the Middle East Institute and the Journal, and for many years headed the 
Publications Committee. 

In the Summer 1962 issue of the Journal, Professor Khadduri analyzed the relations 
between the longtime Iraqi leader Nuri al-Sa‘id and the Axis powers. Now, 28 years later, 
he returns to the subject of General Nuri, to remind us that despite the widespread 
perception that Nuri always enjoyed close relations with Great Britain, there were 
moments when he and Britain parted ways. Shortly before the 1958 coup which brought 
down the Iraqi monarchy and ended Nuri’s life, he and Britain were at odds over an issue 
which still resonates today: Iraq’s relations wtih Kuwait. Professor Khadduri’s article 
examines that incident, and an earlier case of Nuri’s disagreement with the British. 

In other news, a longtime member of our Board of Advisory Editors, Dr. Timothy W. 
Childs, has had to step aside for health reasons. We all wish him a quick recovery. Tim 
is a specialist on Turkey, and I have asked Graham E. Fuller, not only a Turkish specialist 
but also a prominent analyst of the region generally, to take his place. I should also note 
that Antony T. Sullivan joined the Board of Advisory Editors earlier this year. 

This first issue of the year 2000 begins what I hope will be an exciting year for the 
Journal, and which will include a special issue this summer on the impact of the 
information revolution on the Middle East. I hope all our readers will be with us for that 
and much more in the coming year. 

Michael Collins Dunn 





IRAN’S STRATEGIC PREDICAMENT 


Shahram Chubin 


Tran is fortunate in its strategic situation. It has no historical enemies, no irredenta, 
no source of permanent tensions on its frontiers. It is well endowed with resources, 
_ material and human and well-situated. Iran has a distinct identity and culture and 
a unity denied many of its neighbors. It has failed to capitalize on these assets due 
to an excessive cultivation of past grievances and an ideological view of current 
challenges. It has thus squandered the country’s potential. A more pragmatic 
approach to the greatest challenge of the day—globalization—would be in Iran’s 
interest. The problems accumulating in the Islamic republic are not solved by 
invocation of slogans and the attribution of blame to past or current scapegoats. 
Whether Iran can make the adjustment that this implies and whether some elements 
in the leadership are prepared to be judged by their performance and be 
accountable to the public remains uncertain though central to the chances of the 
Islamic Republic being able to assume its rightful place in the family of nations. 


I. has evolved considerably over the past decade, but it still has some way to go 
before it becomes a “normal” state, defining and pursuing its national interests dispas- 


| 

Shahram Chubin is Director of Research at the Geneva Center of Security Policy. He has been a past Director 
of Regional Studies at the International Institute of Strategic Studies and a lecturer at various universities. He 
is the author of a number of books and articles on Iran. His recent publications include “Engaging Iran: A US 
Strategy” (with Jerrold Green) Survival v.40, no.3, Autumn 1998; “Iran” in Yezid Sayegh and Avi Shlaim eds. 
The Cold War in the Middle East (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997); “Weapons of Mass Destruction: The Case 
of the Persian Gulf”, (Stimson Center, 1997) This article is based on a keynote speech delivered at a conference 
on “Iran in the 21° Century” sponsored by the Center for World Dialogue in Nicosia 16-20 June 1999. 
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sionately. This article focuses on the challenges which remain for Iran before it 
accomplishes that goal. It emphasizes the strategic slumber that has characterized the 
country’s external relationships. This slumber stems from a complex of ideological 
blinders, and a cultivation of historical grievances, which, combined, serve to distort 
Iran’s appreciation of its environment, and hence are an obstacle to the country’s coming 
to terms with that environment. 

While it can be argued that Iran has changed since its revolutionary days, is more 
pragmatic, and less inclined to pursue ideological interests divorced from Iran’s national 
interests, this hardly disposes of the issue. There is still a struggle within Iran over how 
to define those interests and promote them. Many of the mistakes which Iran has made in 
the past are culturally determined, the result of a mindset, and thus persistent, and need to 
be grappled with comprehensively. 

Finally, recent mistakes do. matter. Nations build reputations (status and prestige) 
only with difficulty, yet can destroy them relatively easily. The excesses of the 
revolutionary period need to be acknowledged by Iran itself, if it is to deal with the rest 
of the world on a realistic basis. 

Strategy may be defined as the integration of a broad set of means (instruments) in 
the service of a desired end. It implies one or more goal(s); a meshing of multiple means 
to the desired end(s) and a relatively long-term perspective.! Iran’s approach differs in 
each case. Its national style has been to adopt contradictory goal(s); to fail to co-ordinate 
the means; to take a short term view, tactical at best; and to strike a position of part moral 
superiority and part outrage, in place of a workable policy. Iran does not have an enviable 
record in strategy, in understanding the context and adapting means to ends. The entire 
record of its conduct of the war with Iraq (1980—88) reads like a primer in how not to 
conduct war: 

e It cancelled $11 billion in arms on order from the United States, and purged the 
military while provoking Iraqi President Saddam Husayn with threats of destabilisation; 

e By seizing US diplomats as hostages in 1979 it ensured that there would be little 
sympathy for Iran in Washington if Iran became embroiled in a war: : 

e In adopting the strategy of “people’s war’, which China was just abandoning, 
Tehran recycled a fashionable strategy of doubtful utility to a state which had its prime 
assets located near its adversary’s border; 

e It politicized its armed forces, eliminated ranks, and insisted that faith could do 
what technology and expertise could not. It then pursued a strategy in which it assessed 
victory by the degree of its own commitment ‘rather than the attainment of battlefield 
objectives. | | 

e In continuing the war for six years (June 1982-July 1988) Iran swapped victory for 
defeat, and exhaustion for undoubted supremacy of the region. (As then speaker and later 


mae 

1. As John Lewis Gaddis writes about strategy, “Some principles of strategy are so basic that when 
stated they sound like platitudes: treat former enemies magnanimously: do not take on unnecessarily new ones; 
keep the big picture in view; balance ends and means; avoid emotion and isolation in making decisions; be 
willing to acknowledge error.” John Lewis Gaddis, “History, Grand Strategy and NATO Enlargement,” Survival 
vol.40 nol (Spring 1998), p. 145. 
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President ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani wryly put it in 1988: “we bit off more than we 
could chew’). 

è Jn expanding the war to the Gulf states in the “tanker war” (1987—1988), thus 
provoking US protection of the Kuwaiti tanker fleet, Iran played into [raq’s hands: 
internationalization did not favor Iran. 

e The use of non-conventional means for strategic purposes, specifically the use of 
subversive groups to destabilize states in the Gulf and the Levant, was costly and 
unproductive. It forfeited Iran the moral high ground, and sympathy as the victim, which 
it apparently craves. 

The list of blunders is long and by no means exhausted by these illustrative examples. 
They reveal a not very brilliant record of strategy: too little understanding of context; a 
preference for making a point, rather than adopting a successful policy in the service of 
an achievable end; and a tendency toward self-indulgence, to “feeling good”. 


THE CONTEXT: GLOBAL 


Two primary characteristics of international relations today are globalization and the 
increasingly visible gap between those states that are moving, through economic reforms 
and political development, into the class of states associated with prosperity and the 
democratic peace, and the others, which are not.? Despite, or because of, the globalization 
of markets, ideas etc. the chasm between those states that have emerged from history + 
(“‘post-modern” states in Robert Cooper’s terms 5) and those— modern and pre-modern— 
mired in history, has grown. The latter confront problems of anarchy (as described by 
Robert Kaplan °), legitimacy, and wars. They are the “rest”, opposite a richer, more pacific 
and expanded “West”. The “rest”, or residual “South”, are destined to be outsiders 
suffering from war, penury, and perpetual disorder. This condition, perhaps not unusual in 
some parts of the world, may come to engulf other states unable to handle the multiple 
challenges of globalization. The “winners and losers” (to quote Paul Kennedy 7) in coming 
years will be determined by the ability of states to adapt to prevailing challenges and to 
surmount them. This requires reading these challenges correctly. 

Mobility of capital (and toʻa lesser degree, labor) and the advent of a globally 
integrated market subject to its own rules (not those of government dictates), pose a range 
of challenges for all states. Not least, they impose a discipline on the conduct of national 
economic policies, and require a degree of competitiveness, transparency and the clear 
application of the rule of law, which challenge traditionally opaque and often arbitrary 
dealings of governments, hitherto unaccountable to anyone. 


a 

2. IRNA Tehran, Home Service 8 February in BBC SWB ME/0381/A/1—4, 10 February 1989. 

3. The term refers to the notion that democracies do not go to war with other democracies. For a 
detailed discussion of this issue see Michael Brown, Sean Lynn-Jones and Steven Miller Debating the 
Democratic Peace: An International Security Reader (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1996). 

4. Francis Fukuyama, The End of History and the Last Man (New York: Free Press,1992). 

5. Robert Cooper, The Post Modern State and World Order (London: Demos, 1996). 

6. Robert Kaplan, “The Coming Anarchy,” The Atlantic Monthly (February 1994), pp.44-76. 

7. Paul Kennedy, Preparing for the Twenty-first Century (London: Harper Collins, 1993). 
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Globalization also blurs domestic and foreign policies. These domains can no longer 
be insulated; each affects the other and foreign perceptions of creditworthiness and 
calculations of risk. Since Foreign Direct Investment (FDI) vastly outstrips the amount of 
assistance and credit on offer from governments, countries seeking access to foreign 
capital must address the markets and market requirements or demands. 

Another dimension related to, but not a result of globalization, is exemplified by the 
explosion of the communications revolution, from computers, to fax and the Internet, to 
satellite television. Advanced economies are increasingly dominated by the information 
sector, the “knowledge economy.” Information systems (and the service sector) are the 
dynamic areas of economies. With this shift has come a different estimate of what 
constitutes “power” on a day-to-day or usable basis. Nowadays, Joseph Nye’s idea of 
“soft” power,® the power of attraction and inducement (versus that of coercion), the 
attractiveness of a culture, is widely accepted as an important dimension of power. The 
confusion of globalization with US domination often comes from the fact that much of the 
content of global entertainment and the hyping of market-only solutions originate in the 
US, which has (typically) embraced globalization most enthusiastically. : 

Globalization implies interdependence, competitiveness, and transparency. This will 
not inevitably lead to democracy in a linear fashion, but it may increase its chances. 
Similarly democracy may in time lead to the creation of zones of stability and security 
communities. The enlargement of areas associated with democracy may, in this view, 
expand the “democratic peace.” 

How does all of this affect Iran? If the changes in international politics are as 
momentous as depicted here, Iran has a simple choice: to join the states adapting to 
change, or resist it with all the resultant implications. For our purposes, it is important that 
the issues are at least posed this way, so that the stakes are clear and decisions (and 
non-decisions) are made in full cognizance of their likely costs. 

Iran’s preoccupations, if its slogans are anything to go by, have been with achieving 
independence and self-reliance. What possible meaning can these phrases have for a state 
that receives over 90 percent of its revenues from oil sales, the demand for which, and 
price of which, are determined by a global energy market? Independence is a chimera for 
a state tied to a classically interdependent market. It is even more of an illusion for Iran, 
which hopes someday to sell its gas and transport that of others to the global market. It 
is an historical irony that some states seek independence precisely when it has become a 
mirage. Those that seek a type of autarky, hesitant to relinquish power to others, or afraid 
to join the global economy and adapt to its needs, consign themselves to the ever-thinning 
ranks of the marginalized: the Burmas, North’ Koreas and Cubas. 

Another theme is Iran’s preoccupation with “cultural threats”. These are depicted not 
as nuisances but as a “scourge”, as mortal threats: - 

“Audio and visual waves which are worse than warships and warplanes are being 
used to disseminate a rogue culture aimed at reasserting the domination of the enemies of 


=] 
8. Joseph Nye, Bound to Lead: The Changing Nature of American Power (NewYork: Basic Books, 
1990). 
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Islam, paving the way for the imposition of unethical values and Westernized ideas to 
captivate and humiliate Muslims.’ 

On the face of it, there is a striking disjunction between the preoccupations 
(“discourse”) of Islamic Iran and the dynamics of current global politics. Yet, on a more 
profound level, Iran’s problems and concerns reflect those of many societies ill at ease 
with the consequences of globalization. Most states would share the view that globaliza- 
tion is a mixed blessing; it has the potential to link economic crises as much as to spread 
prosperity. It also threatens to homogenize and impoverish the world by flattening local 
cultures and traditions. 

To these “threats”, most thoughtful people respond by seeking to ensure that there are 
firebreaks to stop a spreading economic meltdown, and encourage selectivity in the 
embrace of the culture disseminated by global media empires, to prevent the relentless 
“dumbing-down” of culture. There is no reason why globalization has to mean the 
Americanization of culture or even, in some respects, of values. Iran has distinguished 
itself (if that is the word) by harping on cultural irreconcilability and by seeking to prevent 
globalization and the “internet-ization” of society. 

This is a futile pose: it does Iran’s leaders little credit and history suggests it is 
doomed to end in failure and disappointment. Opting-out is a strategy for losers and 
fighting the inevitable is nonsense: the alternative of embracing it selectively and seeking 
to direct its course in the cultural domain is the only rational policy. Iran has sought to 
depict the problem as a huge conspiracy directed at the Islamic Republic, as if the erosion 
of sovereignty in international affairs, whether in the European Union, or elsewhere, is not 
the daily stuff of contemporary international relations. In personalizing the problems of 
globalization, as if others do not face comparable challenges, (witness the Asian states’ 
attempt to identify a notional “Asian” way), Iran typically casts itself into the role of 
victim, as the target of some conspiracy to undermine its independence, rather than as part 
of a world-wide phenomenon, a challenge which confronts everyone and calls for rational 
responses. Self-absorption limits Iran’s capacity to understand its context, and react to it. 


Tae oa 

9. Thus the Rahbar (Supreme Religious Leader), Ayatollah Sayyid ‘Ali Khamene’l, addressing a 
conference of parliamentarians from Muslim states. Islamic Republic of Iran News Agency (IRNA), Tehran 15 
June 1999, reported in BBC Summary of World Broadcasts, ME3562MED/1, 16 June 1999, Iran is not alone in 
seeking to hold back the flood. A more restrained criticism of the threat posed by the dominance of US culture 
often voiced in Europe (and especially France) came from the former head of the BBC, John Birt. He argued that 
national cultures could be degraded by the vulgar and sensational, that the global culture that was emerging was 
essentially American, and that it threatened to “undermine all national cultures,” His answer was to encourage 
reason and rationality and to argue for the need for a civilising force like the BBC. See Gautam Malkhani, 
“Qutgoing BBC Chief Warns of US threat to Culture” The Financial Times (London), 7 July 1999, p. 8. See the 
report from Human Rights Watch. which argues that the Arab states have tried and failed to battle against public 
access to the Internet. David Gardner, “Arab States Fail to Curb Internet” The Financial Times, 8 July 1999. p.5. 
The full Human Rights Watch report is available online at http://www.hrw.org/advocacy/internet/mena/ 
index.htm. See also Howard Schneider, “The Arab World is Logging on Slowly and Ambivalently to the 
Internet” International Herald Tribune (Paris), 27 July 1999, p. 4. 
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THE CONTEXT: REGIONAL 


Iran is, in some respects, a blessed country: It faces no urgent or existential threats; 
it has a strong sense of identity, a notable culture and ancient civilization from which it 
takes inspiration; it is endowed with resources, including a location at a strategic 
crossroads; it has a capable, resilient, gifted, spirited, and generous people, a population 
not too small, and large enough to constitute a significant market and power. 

Admittedly with reference to traditional security concerns, Iran is not without 
problems. Two recent wars and their legacies color the politics of the region. The 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction cast their shadow over the region. Iraq retains 
access to some of the full spectrum of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) that it 
developed. There is a massive infusion of advanced conventional arms into the region. 
India and Pakistan have now overtly nuclearized their conflict and still engage in 
conventional hostilities. Iran and Iraq still engage in border skirmishes and low-level 
proxy wars. The entire region in an arc from Iraq, with the Shi‘a in the south and the Kurds 
further north, through to the Kurdish regions of Turkey and the conflict between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, on through Afghanistan and Tajikistan, is one of conflicts and 
overlapping ethnic disputes. Iran has been the host to large numbers of refugees ( some 
two million) from its immediate neighbors to its west and east.!° 
‘Two issues potentially affect Iran’s security directly. One is the vexed question of 
Iraq. The border issue is not settled and Iraqi vengeance directed at Kuwait could cause 
problems as could the retention of WMD by Iraq. Another concern is Iraq’s potential 
disintegration into ethnic or confessional enclaves. In periodic crises Baghdad tests the 
waters and seeks to intimidate the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) states. 

Another issue is the developing link between Turkey and Israel, which offsets Iran’s 
ties with Syria. This could lead to problems between Tehran and Ankara which would 
otherwise be manageable. The linking of these two sets of relations cannot be in Iran’s 
interests, especially as it ties Iran to Syria’s hostility toward Ankara, and emboldens 
Turkey to throw its weight around. 

These two sets of issues aside, Iran is basically without enemies. Unusually, in a 
region of turmoil, Iran is relatively secure. Its core security as a nation state is not 
threatened, It is not about to disintegrate. It is not a failed state, threatened by ethnic 
dissension or secessionism. 

On another level, it is a different story. The Middle East is slipping behind in the new 
economic context of competition for markets and capital. States have interfered arbitrarily 
and ineffectively too often, created lop-sided, uncompetitive, state sectors, extended 
subsidies and entitlements which are difficult to withdraw or reduce, and depend too much 
on rising oil revenues. Economies are not diversified enough or integrated regionally. 
Population growth has raised a host of problems for states, from education and job 
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creation to the need to trim subsidies and welfare systems. Most of the remedies for a more 
efficient private sector have important political implications, notably more transparency 
and greater rule of law. 

Iran, like most of its neighbors, has choices to make, which boil down to: adapt or 
be left behind. If the revolution is to survive it must adapt to the society’s needs. Iran has 
a population of whom some 65 percent are under 25, who need to be educated, fed and 
employed.!! They will not take slogans on faith, or forever be content with a government, 
however well-intentioned, that is incompetent and/or repressive. For this generation also 
demands more freedom, not as a favor but as a right. 

Iran thus faces the “new security issues as much as, if not more than, any other 
Middle Eastern state.”!2 Together with the environment and water issues, these domestic 
concerns will challenge all governments. Iran will have to reconsider its priorities 
accordingly. It-will need to move from the legitimacy it gained from the fact and aftermath 
-of the revolution to something more demanding and fragile: performance legitimacy. 


IRAN’S STRATEGIC AIMS 


Any state with a margin of choice seeks more than the attainment of a minimum of 
security as a goal. Most such states seek security plus influence. Influence can be seen as 
a desire to see a congenial environment or milieu around the country, one in which its 
interests are taken into account, and in which it has a say on the broader issues that 
concern it. Many states seek to “punch above their weight”. These may be ex-great 
powers, aspiring great powers, or revolutionary states. 

Iran has few advantages here. It has no “natural” constituency, no Iranian world or 
commonwealth, no ex-colonies. Facing in several directions with extended borders, north, 
south, west and east, it has no historic or dependable allies. At the same time, as a 
revolutionary state, it assumes that its model has wider relevance and. applicability, 
regionally and further afield. Iran sees its revolution as embodying its “values”: 
independence and self-reliance certainly, but also authenticity and spirituality, a model 
society of social justice. What does this mean concretely? Iran seeks to pursue and 
promote its own values. It wants to be free to practice its own religion and culture, free 
from threats from others. The respect and equality it strives for, and the reciprocity. which 
it demands, are commendable and understandable. However, often it appears that these 
demands are one-way: freedom to practice its own values has been interpreted as freedom 
to interfere in the affairs of neighboring states, notably in the Persian Gulf. 

There is another side to Iran’s aims which has become distorted in practice. Iran, like 
many states, has a set of grievances which animates it and sets limits to its policies. Where 
Iran has become unusual is in its un-natural, morbid inflation and cultivation of this set of 
grievances. The sense of victimhood, exploited by an unscrupulous leadership, can have 
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very deleterious consequences. It can lead to the unhealthy kind of self-absorption and 
assumption that it holds a monopoly on injustices, which can itself lead to excesses. 
Several observers have noted this mix of self pity and sense of historical grievance has led 
to nihilism and barbarity in the case of the Serbs.}> 

Iranians have wallowed in their sense of grievance with little consideration for that 
of others, and their own responsibility, in some cases, for self-inflicted wounds. While this 
predisposition to blame others is in part historically conditioned, due to the constant 
interference of outside powers in Iran and Iranian politics, it is also culturally congenial 
as it plays to the Iranian Shi‘i sense of being wronged. Nevertheless, there is something 
profoundly cynical in the attempt by Iran’s current leaders to shift the blame for their 
incompetence (and worse) to others, not least in an era when Iran is for the first time in 
modern history truly responsible for its own destiny. 

In summary, while Iran seeks space for the propagation of its values abroad, it is not 
always as fastidious in allowing others to pursue theirs untrammeled. Reciprocity 
apparently is to work in one direction only. Although Iran has a legitimate set of historical 
grievances, it has been selective in their employment against the West rather than Russia; 
has exaggerated them, especially in seeing them as historically unique; and has been 
oblivious to its own excesses (hostage-taking and terrorism), while cultivating them in a 
manner that can only be called perverse and potentially dangerous. Insofar as its 
leadership has nurtured and promoted this culture of complaint and victimhood as a 
diversion or excuse for its own failures, Iran has made this issue part of the ideological 
baggage of the regime. The regime thus responds to global forces as conspiracies directed 
at Iran, rather than as part of the changes accompanying the spread of technology. (Hence 
the egregious failure in dealing with globalization.) 

This ideology based on confrontation and a sense of grievance thus becomes a source 
of distortion, and weighs heavily on the performance of the regime, constraining 
adaptation to the real world. It is one thing for states, especially revolutionary states, to 
insist on their singularity and the continuing validity of their message, quite another to 
claim and act upon an assumed monopoly on historical injustice. 


DEFENSE AND SECURITY POLICY 


It was mentioned earlier that from the view of security, traditionally defined, Iran is 
in a privileged position. It faces potential serious threats only from Iraq and possibly 
Turkey. In the case of Turkey, potential conflict is likely to arise not from any direct 
bilateral dispute: there is no border or equivalent unresolved issue between the two 
neighbors. Between 1945-1979 the two non-Arab states were on friendly terms, aligned 
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to the West and very much in step on Middle East politics. What changed besides Iran’s 
post-revolutionary attempts to agitate and revive religion as a political factor in Turkey? 
Iran’s recent support for the Kurdish Worker’s Party (PKK), sanctuary, arms and possibly 
training have begun to appear more intolerable to Ankara. Turkey’s entente with Israel 
may also have emboldened the Turkish military to flex muscles on this issue after the 
successful resolution of a similar problem with Syria in autumn 1998 (when Turkish 
pressures forced Syria to expel PKK leader Abdullah Ocalan). At the least Iran’s “strategic 
alliance” with Syria risks bringing Iran into conflict with Turkey on issues which, at best, 
are peripheral to Iran’s national interests. Iran would do well to consider whether good 
relations with Turkey do not outweigh any dubious ‘strategic’ benefits from alliance with 
Syria. 

Iraq is a different case. The border dispute, the ostensible cause of the war 1980—88, 
has yet to be resolved. It has been superseded by the legacy of the war itself: the surprise 
attack, the use of chemical weapons, the destruction of Iranian cities, which now figure 
among the lessons of the war and make reconciliation and normalization harder. 
Moreover, the problems on the Iragi side have hardly been addressed, namely Iraq’s 
access to the Gulf’s waters and more broadly its role in the Persian Gulf and Arab world. 
Weak or strong, with or without Saddam Husayn, Iraq will pose manifold challenges for 
Iran. Any foreseeable Iraqi government can be expected to seek strong military forces, 
possibly including WMD, not least to deal with its fractured society and to strengthen its 
own coercive powers. Any Iraqi government will want influence in the Gulf and access to 
its waters. Any Iraqi government will distrust Shi‘i Iran’s potential for influence in an Iraq 
with a predominant Shi‘i population. Any Iraqi government may be tempted to use Iranian 
opposition elements as leverage against Tehran. And anyone in charge in Baghdad may 
be tempted to fuel an economic recovery by flooding the oil market. 

Iran will have to consider how to deter Iraq and defend Iran. Some sort of strategic 
dialogue will be necessary if only to establish the kinds of “red lines” between the two 
states that will reduce misunderstanding and strategic folly. Iran needs to devise a strategy 
for Iraq, strong or disintegrating, that balances between purely military and exclusively 
political: that deters and engages, warns and reassures. 

These two cases apart, Iran’s defense planners have to consider a number of general 
issues which build not only on the lessons of the conflict but on their own resources, 
security requirements and available technology. The questions include: 

1. With respect to defense: national borders plus? How much emphasis on defense 
of borders only, how much on power projection? Defense of borders by forward defense 
or by “people’s war” (i.e., defense in depth)? Deterrence by denial and/or retaliation 
(especially in the case of WMD)? In regard to maritime borders: sea denial or sea control? 

2. What kind of defense doctrine? Independence and self-reliance do not give very 
useful guidance here. This requires careful detached strategic planning (regularly updated) 
as opposed to improvisation. It requires the integration of manpower, procurement 
policies and force structure. At the least, Iran needs mobile forces to deal with its far-flung 
borders and a number of specified contingencies. Its exercises could emphasize this need 
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for mobility. Combined arms operations need to be improved if defense capability is to 
improve. 

3. Force structure and manpower. With a large, under-employed population, is 
universal conscription necessary? What are the (military, social, economic) benefits of a 
more professional army ? What mix of conscripts and professionals would be indicated 
from a purely military (technical) standpoint? Is equipment or technology a consideration? 
What about the tradeoff between quality and numbers? 

4. Should “self-reliance” drive procurement policies? Indigenous production has 
undoubted attractions: it can reduce the leverage of external suppliers (e.g. by manipu- 
lating spare parts or follow-on deliveries), reduce dependence on “foreign” technology 
which may not be appropriate for the needs of the consumer (especially given manpower 
differences), and therefore may slow assimilation; imports may reflect the supplier’s 
emphasis on high technology rather than the importer’s interest, where possible, in 
substituting manpower-intensive technology. Imported equipment (especially in its 
sophisticated variants) is costly to buy, use and replace. Domestic production has obvious 
political attractions as well. But it has less to commend it from an economic or military 
standpoint.!4 Domestic production, due to the significant capital investment required, is 
often costlier than equivalent imports and less reliable. There is much to be said for 
reliance on robust, effective technology but not for technology that is outdated or 
inflexible. 

While most states suffer from a gap between resources and needs, it is important that 
ideological distortions not drive procurement policy. In practice for Iran, necessity has 
been the mother of invention. Poor relations with the Western states have made imports 
of arms impossible even if it were decided that it was desirable. Generally in Iran the issue 
has been wrongly formulated: it is not a matter of absolutes but rather of degrees. What 
kinds of mixes of weapons-systems would be cost effective and meet Iran’s military 
requirements? Technology is not a “fix” for other deficiencies: it is not a shortcut or 
equalizer, but it can serve as a force multiplier, when appropriately acquired and used. 

5. There is a clear relationship between manpower policies and the role of armed 
forces in society. What Iran needs is not politically reliable “revolutionaries” but Iranian 
nationalists. Above all, what Iran needs today is democratic (civilian) control of the armed 
forces. Like the totalitarian regimes of the former Eastern Bloc, revolutionary Iran has 
equated support for the regime with loyalty to the country. Also, it has allowed the mission 
of the armed forces to become obscured by political interference. On the one hand (again 
like China, which is now discarding it) Islamic Iran has involved the Revolutionary 
Guards (Pasdaran) in “reconstruction”. In fact, through the para-statal foundations, which 
are beyond the control of the formal government, these military elements are now more 
entrepreneurs than soldiers.1> While this may increase their loyalty to their paymasters, it 
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does little to enhance Iran’s defense capabilities. Worse is the explicit build-up of the 
Pasdaran as the pillars of the Islamic regime and an implicit control and rival of the regular 
military. 

This development had a particularly chilling effect during the country’s first steps 
toward democracy in 1998 and 1999, when Pasdaran and other military leaders made 
statements and issued warnings which are beyond the prerogatives of the armed forces.'® 

Military interference in domestic politics is not tolerable in societies professing to 
pursue democracy or even “the will of the people”. The confusion of the mission of the 
military and their entanglement in business affairs and domestic and factional politics can 
only reduce the effectiveness of Iran’s armed forces in national defense (as well as 
impairing the growth of democracy.) i 

6. Defense and security policy is not simply a matter of doctrines, forces and 
equipment. Arms control can be a useful adjunct of security policy. Iran should consider 
whether the proliferation of WMD in the region is to its advantage and whether it could 
play a positive role in stemming further proliferation, and establishing guidelines that 
would be regionally acceptable. At the least Iran has incentives to reduce the possibility 
of miscalculation in the use of WMD between itself and Iraq and Israel. Arms control 
implies restraint and reciprocity, characteristics rarely associated with contemporary Iran. 
Iran’s recent (June 1999) SCUD missile attacks on Mujahedin-e Khala (MKO) opponents 
in Iraq was ill-considered in light of the foregoing. Does Iran want to establish a norm in 
the region that missile strikes (or air attacks) on other states are permissible as a form of 
“hot pursuit”? While Iran condemns Turkey’s hot pursuit actions in northern Iraq, can it 
be surprised that after its own strikes, Ankara reportedly used air strikes against PKK 
(Kurdistan Workers Party) elements in northern Iran? To deter a threatened Iranian 
invasion in the autumn of 1998, the Taliban in Afghanistan also threatened missile strikes 
on Iranian cities. Iran would do well to consider its actions carefully from the political 
standpoint and in terms of longer term interests when framing and implementing defense 
policy. 


IRAN’S SOCIETY AND STATE 


Iran’s power as a revolutionary Islamic state peaked in the mid-1980s. Until then the 
revolution, still creating its own myths, was relatively unsullied. The population, 
politically mobilized, believed in the future. Iran was a model for the oppressed who, in 
the name of their faith and culture, could take their destiny into their own hands. Since 
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then the story has been about the steady erosion of support for the system. Gone is the 
automatic support for the regime and the assumption of its good intentions. In part, this 
is the result of time and the graying of the original revolutionaries. In part, it is the result 
of the corruption, broken promises, and blame-passing by the regime’s leaders, who hold 
everyone but themselves responsible for the regime’s failures. The system has evolved, 
but not enough to accommodate the demands of society. 

For whatever reasons/excuses (the reader may choose), the story of Iran’s economy 
is one of constant decline: inheritance of a “dependent” economy; the privations of an 
“imposed” war; the shortages created by foreign sanctions and embargoes; the distortions 
arising from excessive state intervention, or the chronic mismanagement and corruption of 
the regime: Iran’s economic problems can be attributed to all of these. What cannot be 
debated is that the rapid growth of the population and the decline in oil prices have only 
further contributed to this unhappy state of events. With resources declining, and with no 
visible substitutes, the Islamic authorities are presiding over the steady impoverishment of 
the nation. Soon, if it is lucky, Iran’s greatest export, like India’s and Egypt’s, may be 
educated people. If it is unlucky, it may come to resemble Cuba or the Philippines. Like 
Argentina, Iran will belong to that category of states whose bright future, frequently 
invoked, recedes like the horizon before it is ever reached. 

Can there be any doubt that a refusal or inability to face up to realities without 
invoking the usual foreign devils as excuses, has contributed to a failure to build a work 
ethic? Globalization, with all its attendant problems, enforces the discipline of the market 
which encourages innovation and competition, and requires transparency, a legal 
infrastructure, and the rule of Jaw, all of which might be helpful for Iran at this stage. 

In sum, the regime, no longer enjoying the unqualified acceptance of a credulous 
population, is now subject to “performance legitimacy.” Today its legitimacy is bound up 
with what it can deliver, as opposed to what it can promise. Hence its legitimacy is 
conditional and brittle. The current turmoil in Iran represents a debate about the future and 
content of the Islamic republic. Many, perhaps most, Iranians would agree that insofar as 
Iran is an “exemplary state” today, this has more to do with its democratic credentials and 
the model of civil society that is being openly and courageously debated, than for any 
Islamic model it might constitute for other states in the region. 


A FEW PRECEPTS FOR STRATEGY 


International relations are not zero-sum but positive sum: both or several sides can 
“win” simultaneously. It is possible for two potential adversaries to reach agreements that 
favor them both. Taking a long-term view helps, while geography cannot be changed, 
geopolitics can. Working on changing the geopolitics, and building predictability into 
regular encounters, can increase confidence and eventually security. Strategy, then, needs 
to consider the day after tomorrow. 

Tactical thinking is not strategy. Tactical expedients and ploys have a short shelf life. 
Policies reflecting the lowest common denominator are rarely productive. 
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Posturing is not policy and certainly not strategy. Rhetoric and vituperation however 
satisfying, are not a substitute for a sustainable policy. 

Emotionalism is not conducive to sound strategy. A regime that seems to find it easier 
to talk to Saddam Husayn, who invaded the country and gassed its (and his own) citizens, 
than it does to the United States, shows a highly selective flexibility. A government that 
finds it difficult to acknowledge areas of overlapping interest with the United States 
(UNSCOM, Kosovo, Afghanistan) limits its own options needlessly. A regime that 
embraces the Palestinian cause as its own and embarks on a quixotic policy that 
undermines the Palestinians’ legal representatives and its own interests, needs -to 
reconsider its aims. 

The costs of these policies accumulate. 

Iran is self-regarding, obsessed, and narcissistic. Iran is unique neither in its sense of 
being historically wronged nor in the vague feeling that it has something positive to 
contribute to the world, in terms of spiritual values. Claiming a monopoly in both areas, 
Iran’s relations with other states have been permeated by a sense of mission and revenge 
that has precluded a detached assessment of its own interests. Strategy requires a dynamic 
objective appreciation of the environment of operations, not simply the repetition of failed 
(and static) policies. 

Ruses, tactical schemes, unconventional and deniable operations do nothing to 
embellish a state’s claims to moral authority. Reciprocity is not a one-way affair. A 
Strategy that relies on the use of proxy groups, unconventional methods, the indirect 
approach and the clandestine, are poor substitutes for a more open and conventional 
strategy, based on diplomacy, dialogue and commerce. 

Strategy is not likely to prosper unless it reflects the core interests of the nation and 
is supported by the people. In Iran, thinking nationally rather than in terms of the regime’s 
interests, could be cultivated with benefit to strategy. 


“IT’S THE ECONOMY, STUPID” 


Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini famously said: “the revolution was not about the price 
of watermelons.!”” In the two decades since, nothing has destroyed the legitimacy of the 
regime as much as its failure to deliver the economic goods. No amount of excuses or 
diversions obscures this blunt fact. All the windy rhetoric about the revolution’s virtuous 
aims bump up against the impoverishment of the nation. There is no distribution (just or 
otherwise) without production. There is no social justice without production. There can be 
no production without incentives, competition, and a “work culture”. Ideology has several 
functions but one of its most deleterious and unintended is the degree to which it 
imprisons those who espouse it. As the recent example of the Soviet Union demonstrates, 
ideology colors and justifies actions and becomes the prism through which the world is 
seen, whether the ideology is genuinely believed or not. As a result, it blurs an 
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understanding of the international context, leading as much to self-delusion as serving as 
a guide for action. The net result is a selective filter through which the world is 
apprehended and reality distorted.!8 

Being principled and standing up for core values are not an argument against 
flexibility, pragmatism or adjustment. To compromise is not (morally) compromising. In 
reality the Islamic Republic has been selectively pragmatic (consider Iran’s interest in US 
arms in the Iran/Contra episode) or Tehran’s reticence to raise Muslim issues that concern 
Russia (e.g. in Chechnya). Appeals to core values are made by the regime to avoid doing 
things that are necessary, but which threaten its grip on power. In the process its devalues 
what it describes as its “values.” 


STRATEGY AND SECURITY 


Strategy is the efficient match between resources and values (security, principles, 
wealth). One can distinguish between policies of “necessity” (territorial security, feeding 
population etc.) and “discretionary” policies, where leaders have choices and options as to 
what values, goals or desiderata to pursue, at what price. These may include the quest for 
influence, or support for “milieu” goals as described earlier. Little is pre-determined; 
politics can broaden what geography constrains. Technology and ideology act as 
variables. Technology can enhance resources and increase options. Ideology can act as a 
motivator and justifier as well as a constraint. Most states have considerable scope for 
choice. For most states, goals, especially those that are discretionary, must be fashioned 
to fit available resources. When these are declining, discretionary interests need to be 
reduced accordingly. Ideology may serve to justify such a cutback, but recent experience 
suggests the reverse: state ideology, through distortion, pushes for a more expansive 
definition of discretionary interests than are warranted by available resources. 

Iran’s strategic predicament, like that of other states, is to secure its interests 
(material and value) consistent with its resources, or to adjust them. Understanding the 
trade-offs and opportunity costs between the pursuit of discretionary interests (which can 
be reduced) and its other values, is the first step towards a realistic strategy. Either these 
discretionary interests must be redefined, or increased resources must be found. 

Iran is in the happy position of facing no existential threat; it has no powerful 
predatory neighbor, no historic dispute ever-likely to erupt and escalate overnight. Thus 
it has broad scope in defining its discretionary interests: how much solidarity with Muslim 
peoples and the “oppressed”, how much to invest in poorer Third World states, and how 
to give expression to the need for spiritual values in a changing, shrinking, multi-cultural 
world. Matching aims and resources requires a prior recognition that the real sources of 
power and status today, the prerequisite for any influence, are economic vitality and | 
domestic legitimacy. 


18. On the degree to which in retrospect the Soviet leaders became imprisoned by their ideology see John 
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Today the greatest security threats in many non-Western states stem from a lack of 
domestic unity or political legitimacy. Political weakness and instability, as in the “failed 
states”, reflects the failure of the state to represent society or to meet its needs. Domestic 
political legitimacy is the precondition for stability, development and security. No 
sustainable or effective strategy is possible without it. Strategy is increasingly dependent 
on society and on a settled domestic base. If Iram wants to play a more influential role in 
world affairs, it needs to concentrate on this. Giving definition to a modern and generally 
acceptable form of Islamic republic; reconciling individual and community rights and 
responsibilities; creating genuinely representative and accountable institutions; these are 
tasks that must take priority for Iran. Though they should preoccupy Iran, they do not 
preclude an opening to the world from which it can benefit. Iranians need to look forward, 
not backward, if they are to transcend the past. 





CON STITUTING PALESTINE: THE EFFORT 
TO WRITE A BASIC LAW FOR THE 
PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 


Nathan J. Brown 


The creation of the Palestinian National Authority in 1994 occasioned an effort to 
write a Basic Law, a new constitutional structure to govern Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza. While the process of drafting the Basic Law began with very modest 
goals—affirming Palestinian autonomy and establishing a basic legal frame- 
work—it was soon wrested away by constitutionalists with a more ambitious vision. 
The final draft of the Basic Law is perhaps the most carefully-crafted and liberal 
constitutional. document in Arab history. Largely for that reason, it has yet to be 
promulgated, but it has set an imposing benchmark for future Palestinian consti- 
tutional development. 


g the world, constitutions have become one of the most important attributes 
of sovereignty: new states are almost as likely to issue constitutions as they are to print 
postage stamps and adopt flags. Most of the Arab world is no exception: constitutions have 
been issued by newly independent states or by revolutionary regimes eager to emphasize 
their break from the, past. It is no coincidence that the reluctant latecomers to the 
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constitution-writing world are those states that avoided a prolonged struggle for indepen- 
dence and revolutionary political change.} . 

Palestinians have lacked any of the attributes of statehood for all of this century. 
Palestine became a distinct political entity only with the creation of the British Mandate 
after World War I. The end of the Mandate in 1948 occasioned a brief attempt at forming 
an “All Palestine Government” in Gaza; however, military defeat and Arab suspicions 
combined to abort the attempt. Palestinians set out again on a tortuous and as yet 
indeterminate road towards some form of sovereignty only in 1988 when the Palestine 
National Council (PNC) declared an independent Palestinian state. The Oslo Agreements, 
1993 through 1995, created a new body, the Palestinian Authority, which has adopted full 
statehood as its goal. The declaration of independence and the Oslo Accords have 
established a sometimes contradictory framework for efforts to write a constitution for 
Palestinians. ‘ 

Constitutions can be more than symbols, however. Constitutionalists—those who 
seek to establish limited and accountable government—have turned to written documents 
as one of their primary tools. Those pursuing a constitutionalist vision work to design 
Basic Laws to provide viable means of constraining state authority, both procedurally and 
substantively. By devising mechanisms to hold officials accountable—to the people, to the 
law, and sometimes even to God—constitutionalists seek to ensure that political authority 
is held in check. 

The collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe and the heightened global influence 
of liberal political and economic systems have led to a revival of interest in constitution- 
alism and constitutional design. The Arab world often seems to stand aloof from this 
trend. Arab constitutions have generally failed to ensure any effective limits or mecha- 
nisms of political accountability; generally, few constitutions have had such a purpose 
since the middle of this century.2 Yet Arab interest in constitutionalism has still grown in 
recent years, sparked by increased frustration with official corruption, authoritarianism, 
and human rights abuses. To date, Arab constitutionalists have endured many more 
defeats than they have won victories, but the spread of constitutional texts, judicial review, 
and human rights movements has left some limited marks on Arab politics. The Oslo 
Accords led to an effort to write a Basic Law for the newly created Palestinian Authority. 
The process proved more sustained and participatory than any similar effort in Arab 
history, and the result was among the most liberal constitutional documents the Arab 
world has ever produced. 

From the beginning, the effort to write a Basic Law was based on two very different 
motives: a desire to assert something approaching sovereignty on a symbolic level, and a 
wish to produce accountable, liberal, and democratic government on a practical level. The 
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1. Saudi Arabia is the most obvious example of a state that avoided a constitution for some time, partly 
because it never came under imperial control. It finally issued a Basic Law in 1992. Most of the Gulf states have 
adopted constitutions but often in a dilatory and ambivalent manner: Oman and Qatar, for instance, follow Saudi 
Arabia in avoiding the term constitution. Qatar adopted a supposedly provisional “Basic System” in 1971; Oman 
promulgated a “Basic Law” iin 1996. 

2. The author examines this theme more fully in Nathan Brown, Constitutions in a Nonconstitutional 
World: Arab Basic Laws and the Prospects for Accountable Government, forthcoming. 
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two motives are not mutually exclusive, but the second is far more difficult and ambitious. 
For the Palestinian constitutionalists, a Basic Law would not only affirm a claim to 
independence and sovereignty; it would help establish constitutional government to an 
extent rarely seen in the Arab world. These Palestinians sought not merely to establish a 
Palestinian state but to realize a constitutionalist vision. 

The process of writing a Palestinian constitution began with a strong focus on the 
symbolic aspects of sovereignty with a patience and reluctant realism concerning political 
structures. It was soon wrested away by the constitutionalists, however, who had far more 
ambitious aims. 

Can Palestinian constitution-writing depart from the Arab norm and offer not merely 
vague promises but also firm institutional guarantees and political accountability? This 
article will explore the ways in which different motivations shaped the content, process, 
and fate of the Basic Law. Three dimensions will receive attention in turn: the political 
context, the legal and constitutional context, and the evolving content of the Basic Law. 


THE AMBIGUOUS POLITICAL ORIGINS OF PALESTINIAN 
CONSTITUTION WRITING 


In 1988, the Palestine National Council (PNC) met in Algiers and issued a 
declaration of independence. The declaration called for a “democratic parliamentary 
system,” freedom of expression, equality, a constitution, the rule of law, and an 
independent judiciary.* The declaration presented the state of Palestine as belonging to all 
Palestinians throughout the world. Despite the promise of the eventual articulation of 
constitutional principles, the only immediate institutional change was to make Yasir 
‘Arafat, previously Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), President of 
the state of Palestine. Since this state controlled neither territory nor population, 
designing constitutional mechanisms seemed premature. Nevertheless, over ‘Arafat’s 
objections, the PNC passed a resolution authorizing its Central Committee to approve a 
Basic Law. The resolution was ignored in the aftermath of the meeting. For five years, 
the Palestinian leadership satisfied itself with the principles contained in the 1988 
declaration. 

In September 1993, the situation changed radically with the signing of the 
Declaration of Principles between the Palestine Liberation Organization and Israel (the 
first of the Oslo Agreements). For the first time, the Palestinian leadership anticipated 
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3. The text of the declaration was widely circulated; I have relied on the version included in Dr. Fathi 
‘Abd al-Nabi al-Wahidi, al-Tatawwurat al-Dusturiyya fi Filastin 1917-1995 (Constitutional Developments in 
Palestine 1917-1995) (Gaza: Matabi‘ al-Hay’a al-Khayriyya bi-Qita‘ Ghaza, 1996). 

4. While there is some symbolic importance in English in referring to ‘Arafat as President rather than 
Chairman, the same Arabic word, ra‘is, is used for both terms. This ambiguity proved quite useful in the Oslo 
Agreements, in which the English documents simply use the Arabic term rather than forcing either the Israelis 
or the Palestinians to concede on the title. 

5. Anis al-Qasem, “The Draft Basic Law for the Palestinian National Authority during the Transitional 
Period,” in Eugene Cotran and Chibli Mallat (editors), The Arab-Israeli Accords: Legal Perspectives (London: 
Kluwer Law International, 1996), p. 101. 
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assuming a measure of control over a small (but growing) Palestinian-populated territory. 
A group from the Legal Committee of the PLO quickly drafted a provisional constitutional 
document that became public by the end of the year.6 The beginning of the process was 
rushed, reflecting the immediate need for a provisional document. But it was never clear 
how provisional the Basic Law was to be, and many worried that once put in place, the 
mechanisms it established would be impossible to dislodge. 

Further, from the beginning the effort was caught between two very different political 
foundations. On the one hand, the provisional Basic Law was to be authored and 
authorized by the PLO (and the proclaimed state of Palestine), purporting to represent 
Palestinians everywhere. On the other hand, the purpose was to govern a Palestinian entity 
(eventually the Palestinian Authority) emerging from the negotiations with Israel. 
Viewing the document in this latter context would emphasize its relationship to the 
Palestinian population of the West Bank and Gaza; it would also reinforce the limitations 
on Palestinian autonomy in the Oslo Accords. For Anis al-Qasim, the Palestinian jurist 
who led the initial drafting efforts, this tension could be easily resolved: while the 
provisional Basic Law was to govern the Palestinian Authority, it was to be issued by the 
PLO and draw its legitimacy from the Palestinian people everywhere.” The PLO itself was 
to issue, but remain unconstrained by, the Basic Law. Thus, it was essential that the Basic 
Law be issued before the establishment of the Palestinian Authority. 

That condition was not met. The draft issued by the Legal Committee of the PLO 
contained elements the Israelis found noxious: not only did it adduce the Palestinian 
people as the source of its authority, the second draft also proclaimed Jerusalem the 
Palestinian capital. And while it was designed as a transitional document, it began the 
move in the direction of a permanent constitution for a sovereign state. Palestinian critics 
found a different set of flaws, charging that the document was drafted in secrecy, full of 
loopholes, and unlikely to prevent Presidential authoritarianism. The Palestinian Authority 
began operation before such constitutional issues were resolved. 

Upon assuming leadership of the Palestinian Authority, Yasir ‘Arafat simply issued 
a declaration restoring the legal status that existed prior to the Israeli occupation in June 
1967.8 The absence of a Basic Law had real costs for Palestinians by depriving them of 
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6. See Naseer H. Aruri and John J. Carroll, “A New Palestinian Charter,” Journal of Palestine Studies 
23, no. 4 (Summer 1994), pp. 5-17. Anis al-Qasim, leader of this drafting effort, describes the nature of his work 
in Gary A. Hengstler, “First Steps Toward Justice,” ABA Journal (February 1994), pp. 52~61. The political 
context of the work is described briefly but well in Hillel Frisch, Countdown to Statehood: Palestinian State 
Formation in the West Bank and Gaza, (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998), pp. 141-142. 
Another account that includes some textual analysis is Gregory Mahler, Constitutionalism and Palestinian 
Constitutional Development (Jerusalem: Palestinian Academic Society for the Study of International Affairs, 
1996). 

7. Anis al-Qasem, “The Draft Basic Law for the Palestinian National Authority during the Transitional 
Period”. 

8. Arafat’s decree was remarkable in two ways. First, previous rulers (British, Jordanian, Egyptian, and 
Israeli) who assumed control had issued very different decrees transferring preexisting legislative and executive 
authority to senior officials (such as the British High Commissioner for the Mandate or the military governor for 
the Israelis). ‘Arafat’s decree eschewed such a path and simply declared that laws in force before the Israeli 
occupation were valid. Second, the decree implied that all Israeli military orders issued after 1967 were no longer 
valid. Indeed, this was how the decree was widely interpreted. Yet the decree had no such effect: subsequent 
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one of the accouterments of statehood, robbing their new institutions of a clear legal 
foundation, and leaving only the Oslo Accords as a legal basis for authority. But the 
constitutional vacuum had benefits for the new rulers: it freed them from any institutional 
constraints as a Palestinian bureaucracy, security apparatus, and legal structure were 
established. For instance, a restrictive press law was issued in 1995 simply by decree; 
there was no need to resort to Parliament on the issue.’ 

Throughout 1995, the leadership of the Palestinian Authority ignored the effort to 
write a Basic Law, instead negotiating issues of constitutional structure with the Israelis. 
Anis al-Qasim continued to call for the central committee of the PLO to issue the Basic 
Law, but no action was taken.!° Instead, the Basic Law was redrafted to reflect the realities 
of the new round of Israeli-Palestinian agreements. Those agreements proved difficult to 
negotiate, however. Even though the interim phase was to be limited in time (with 
final-status talks to be completed by 1999), Israeli and Palestinian negotiators argued over 
a wide range of matters, extending from postage stamps and passports to border controls 
and legal structure. The Palestinians were anxious to assert control over as much territory 
and as many aspects of sovereignty as possible during the transition, and the Israelis 
resisted them on most points. 

In matters of internal governance, the Palestinians attempted to obtain Israeli 
agreement to symbolic and structural aspects of statehood. An elected Palestinian Council 
stood as an important marker for both sides of the extent of statehood. For the Palestinian 
negotiators, the Council was to be a parliamentary and legislative body representing the 
population of Gaza and the West Bank (including East Jerusalem). They pressed for a 
larger, elected body with full legislative powers. The Israelis resisted, arguing for a body 
that would act less as a parliament and more as an oversight committee for the Palestinian 
administration. As with many other aspects of the Oslo Accords, their framework offered 
something to both sides but also left a considerable measure of ambiguity. The September 
1995 Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza Strip established a Palestinian 
Council that was to “assume all the rights, liabilities and obligations of the Palestinian 
Authority” (Article XX, Paragraph 4). Palestinian residents of Gaza and the West Bank 
(including Jerusalem) would elect 82 Council members (later unilaterally amended by 
‘Arafat to 88) as well as its president (“ra’ees”). In its structure, therefore, the Council 
seemed to be halfway between a Parliament and an oversight committee. On the one hand, 
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decrees were issued repealing specific military orders, and Palestinian courts continue to this day to use some 
of the Israeli military orders not specifically repealed (such as those covering insurance). The decree thus 
confused legal issues rather than clarifying them. It did the same with constitutional issues. Some leading 
Palestinian legal figures, such as Ahmad al-Khalidi, have argued that the decree effectively restored the Jordanian 
constitution in the West Bank and the Egyptian-era constitution in Gaza (personal interviews with al-Khalidi, 
February 1997 and August 1999). This argument has received an odd form of presidential endorsement. Some 
decrees issued by ‘Arafat—such as decree number 49 of 1995 establishing the Supreme State Security 
Court-—specifically cite the earlier constitutions as the basis for their authority. 

9, For a critical analysis of the law, see Palestinian Centre for Human Rights, Critique of the Press Law 
1995 Issued by the Palestinian Authority (Gaza: Mansour Press, 1995). 

10. See Dr. Anis al-Qasim, “‘Anasir al- Nizam al-Dusturi li al-Marhala al-Intiqaliyya” (Elements of the 
Constitutional System in the Interim Stage) in Dr. Khalil Shiqaqi (Editor), al-Intikhabat wa al-Nizam al-Siyasi 
al-Filastini (Elections and the Palestinian Political System), (Nablus: Center for Palestine Research and Studies, 
1995). The essay is based on a conference held in December 1994. 
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the new body was explicitly given both executive and legislative authority (Article IX). 
On the other hand, the Council would have an executive committee, headed by the 
President (Articles IV and V). Perhaps in recognition of these ambiguities, the Agreement 
also called upon the Council to write a “Basic Law” to govern its own “organization, 
structure and functioning” (Article HI, Paragraph 7). 

Thus, in the process of negotiating with the Israelis, the Palestintans seemed to 
transfer the authority for issuing a constitution from the PLO Executive Committee to the 
Palestinian Council. Since the Council described in the agreement represented a successor 
to, rather than the legislative element of, the Palestinian Authority, perhaps Palestinian 
leaders anticipated that they (as leaders both of the Palestinian Authority and the PLO) 
would retain control over the process. 

Yet the Palestinian Council that emerged was. far closer to the original Palestinian 
conception of a parliament for the West Bank and Gaza than seems to have been provided 
for in the Israeli-Palestinian agreements. Elections for the Council in January 1996 
resulted in a body which seemed initially likely to support the existing Palestinian 
leadership. Islamist political movements boycotted the elections, and only a few 
independent Islamists were elected. Most members of the Council were members of Fatah 
(the dominant.movement within the PLO); a significant number of independent nation- 
alists also gained seats. The vast majority supported the Oslo Agreements, albeit 
reluctantly. Yet if the Council seemed likely to be loyal to ‘Arafat, the elections had also 
established it as a body with independent status. During the campaign, party lists had been 
circulated but precise political loyalties remained loosely defined. Successful candidates 
could regard their election as an individual triumph based on their standing in their 
constituency.!! 

Immediately after its establishment, however, the Council began acting as if it was 
the Parliament for the Palestinian population of the West Bank and Gaza. Palestinians 
began referring to it as the Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC); newly-elected President 
Yasir: ‘Arafat behaved not as the head of the body but as a freestanding President. The 
Council elected a speaker, Ahmad Quray‘ (Abu al-‘Ala’), one of the leading negotiators 
of the Oslo Accords. Rather than replacing the Palestinian Authority (now generally 
referred to as the Palestinian National Authority or PNA), the Legislative Council became 
its legislative body. Ministers were appointed with the approval of the Council but 
effectively reported to the President. The Council did insist that ministers could only serve 
with its confidence (and dragged its heels on approving the Cabinet to emphasize the 
point). The Council began the process of drafting a legal basis for Palestinian self- 
government. It passed a law governing its own internal operations, adopted largely from 
prevailing Arab parliamentary practices. The Council’s beginning was marked by several 
pointed confrontations with ‘Arafat. While generally respectful of the President in tone, 
Council members ignored his wishes on several symbolic issues-—such as the oath that 
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11. The most comprehensive information on the composition of the Council was produced by the 
Jerusalem Media and Communication Center, The Palestinian Council (Jerusalem: JMCC, 1996). Surveys 
conducted by the Center for Palestine Research and Studies on election day made clear that the electorate 
supported an independent and influential council. 
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they would take. The oath finally passed had Council members swearing loyalty to a 
constitution that had not yet been written; over ‘Arafat’s objections a provision to have 
them swear the oath before the President was stricken. 

With political structures being established, the leadership of the PNA turned back to 
the Basic Law, referring the latest draft to a committee of legal experts formed by the new 
Justice Ministry. At this point, however, the leadership lost control of the issue for two 
reasons. First, because earlier drafts of the Basic Law had been published, constitutional 
issues were now widely discussed in Palestinian society. Palestinian organizations held 
conferences, meetings, and workshops to discuss the Basic Law. Constitution writing was 
turning into a very public process. 

Second, measures taken by Israel in response to a series of bombings made the 
drafting process difficult to coordinate centrally. Israel imposed prolonged closures on the 
Palestinian-ruled territories during 1996 that made it impossible for the drafting commit- 
tee to meet. Not only was travel difficult between Gaza and the West Bank, but even travel 
among West Bank cities was frequently impossible. Individual committee members 

therefore formed their own local working groups to produce suggested changes and 
~ further drafts. In general, most of these suggested changes focused on increasing human 
rights protections, closing loopholes, and further specifying procedures.!* Thus by the 
summer of 1996, the Basic Law had attracted a considerable amount of public attention 
and expert commentary. 

In this atmosphere, the PLC felt it could not wait for the Cabinet to present a draft 
formally. Instead, Council members enthusiastically took over the drafting process . 
themselves. Both the Oslo Accords and the Palestinian election law mentioned the writing 
of a Basic Law as a fundamental task. Many PLC members regarded the matter as critical: 
up to that point, newly emerging Palestinian institutions based their legal existence only 
on signed agreements with Israel. Even strong supporters of those agreements wished to 
root institutions in Palestinian laws rather than agreements with an erstwhile enemy. Many 
members of the Council regularly gave expression to the desire to establish a Palestinian 
state with a stronger democratic and constitutional basis than prevailed elsewhere in the 
Arab world. > 

At the beginning of April 1996, the PLC passed a resolution demanding that the 
cabinet present its final draft of the basic law within three weeks; the implicit threat (which 
was, in fact, carried out) was that the body would begin consideration of the matter on its 
own if it was not furnished with a cabinet-endorsed draft. !3 

Members of the Council found that their efforts drew international interest and 
support. External aid agencies had focused on the Council as an essential instrument for 
improving Palestinian governance and were willing to bring in foreign expertise. Adrien 
Wing, a law professor from the University of Iowa with experience in southern Africa, and 
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12. Author’s interview with Ghassan Faramand, Camille Mansour and Ahmad al-Khalidi, February 1997 
and Ibrahim al-Daghma, September 1999. 

13. PLC Resolution 8/2/1, as printed in Jerusalem Media and Communication Center, The Palestinian 
Council (updated second edition), Jerusalem: JMCC, 1998. 
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Muhammad al-Mirghani, an Egyptian law professor, came to advise the Council.'4 
Palestinian legal experts, such as the law faculty at Bir Zeit University and those 
associated with think tanks (such as the Center for Palestine Research and Studies) and 
human rights organizations, also joined in advising the Council on its work. 

Yet when the Legislative Council began discussion of the Basic Law, members of the 
Council soon found themselves engaged in a very public confrontation with Yasir ‘Arafat. 
‘Arafat claimed that the Basic Law was properly a matter for Palestinians everywhere; 
thus the matter should be taken up by bodies representing all Palestinians (such as the 
Palestine National Council, the PLO’s Executive Committee, and ‘Arafat himself as 
President of the PLO) before the Council (which merely represented residents of the West 
Bank and Gaza). Members of the Council, many from ‘Arafat’s own Fatah movement, 
argued that they were simply considering the interim constitution for the Palestinian 
National Authority, not permanently deciding the political structure to govern all 
Palestinians. Further, many suspected that ‘Arafat’s autocratic tendencies motivated his 
procedural concerns. Council members with a strong interest in human rights and 
democracy had no wish to have the contents of the law dictated by ‘Arafat. And they 
feared that ‘Arafat intended to marginalize the Council, still relying on PLO structures that 
he could dominate more easily. As the conflict heated up in July 1996, Council leaders and 
members of the executive tried to work out a. compromise. At the end of the month, 
‘Arafat made a rare personal appearance in the Council and told the members they had no 
right to be discussing the Basic Law. While addressing the Council, ‘Arafat and Quray‘ 
exchanged pointed remarks about the rights of the Council, and Quray‘ resigned in protest 
over ‘Arafat’s behavior.!5 Quray’ was dissuaded from carrying through with his 
resignation, and-the Council resumed its discussion of the Basic Law, but ‘Arafat did not 
retreat from his position that the Council was acting prematurely. 

The procedural differences between ‘Arafat and the Council should not be overstated. 
Both ostensibly agreed on the need for a Basic Law to govern the Palestinian Authority 
in the interim phase. Both also agreed that any legitimacy for even an interim Basic Law 
came from the Palestinian people and that any final determination of matters on 
governance had to involve structures (such as the PLO and Palestine National Council) 
representing all Palestinians. But this agreement could not obscure the- fundamental 
structural division between ‘Arafat and the PLC. Whereas the PLC was strictly a creature 
of the PNA, ‘Arafat remained President of both the PNA and the PLO. He used his dual 
position to outmaneuwver critics: to PLO dissidents he presented himself as President of an 
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14. Wing set out her views before beginning work on the project in Adrien Katherine Wing, Democracy, 
Constitutionalism and the Future State of Palestine, Jerusalem: Palestinian Academic Society for the Study of 
International Affairs, 1994, 
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Quray‘, see al-Sharg al-Awsat (London), 31 July-2 August 1996. For another analysis of the draft of the Basic 
Law, see Anthony B. Tirado Chase, The Palestinian Authority Draft Constitution: Possibilities ong Realities in 
the Search for Alternative Models of State Formation (Jerusalem: IPCRI, 1997). 
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embryonic state; to PNA rivals he reminded them that his position in the PLO made him 
a representative of Palestinians everywhere. All orders and decrees from ‘Arafat cited both 
positions, allowing him to slide back and forth between the two roles. 

When attention turned from procedural matters to the substance of the draft, the 
reasons behind the intensity of the debate became even clearer. The draft taken up by the 
Council would have represented one of the most liberal constitutional documents in Arab 
history. The draft Basic Law allowed for a mixed Presidential-Parliamentary system not 
uncommon in Arab republics. More unusual was the strength of its rights provisions as 
well as the attempt to close loopholes that exist in many other Arab constitutions 
(involving emergency powers, constitutional interpretation, and the independence of the 
judiciary). One of the most sensitive issues in Palestinian politics—succession—was 
addressed explicitly: if the President were to die or be unwilling or unable to serve, the 
Speaker of the Council would succeed him on a temporary basis until a permanent 
replacement was chosen. This would transfer determination of succession out of ‘Arafat’s 
hands. ‘Arafat seemed to prefer to keep the matter of succession vague (perhaps as a way 
of balancing Palestinian factions against each other). Also the draft could have led to a 
diplomatic crisis with Israel by retaining the designation of Jerusalem as the Palestinian 
capital. 

The Council debated the Basic Law and approved its first reading on 29 August 
1996.16 The law was then referred to the relevant ministry and President for comment, 
following Arab parliamentary practice. Rather than comment and refer the draft back to 
the Council, however, ‘Arafat failed to act. Relations between ‘Arafat and the Council 
became quite strained. In the minds of many Council members, this dispute only 
accentuated the need for immediate passage of a Basic Law: in its absence, the precise 
delineation of authority between the Council and the President remained unclear, leaving 
the Council unsure of whether or how it could pursue the matter further. In 1997, the 
Council finally decided to resume discussion of the Basic Law and passed it on its second 
and third reading. From the perspective of Council members, their work was done. A final 
draft had been approved, requiring only Presidential endorsement.!” To this date, however, 
‘Arafat has simply ignored it. 


THE AMBIGUOUS CONSTITUTIONAL ORIGINS OF PALESTINIAN 
CONSTITUTION WRITING 


Aggravating the complex political struggles over the Basic Law has been another 
ambiguity regarding Palestinian constitutional development: most countries writing or 
rewriting a constitution do not do so in a vacuum but build on preexisting constitutional 
models and traditions. Even countries that emerge from revolutions or colonial rule 
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generally have an older constitutional tradition (sometimes borrowed but more often not) 
to draw on. New regimes create new constitutions, but only rarely from scratch. 

The Palestinians who first took on the task of drafting a constitution similarly began 
with previous documents as a starting point. What made their situation unusual, however, 
was that their constitutional tradition, though potentially rich, lacked both unity and 
clarity. The problem for Palestinians is not that they lack constitutional traditions but that 
they have too many; further, none of them seems particularly helpful or suitable for the 
current predicament. 

The Ottoman constitution governed Palestinians briefly in a royalist and multina- 
tional framework inappropriate for prevailing conceptions of the emerging Palestinian 
polity (though the Ottoman constitution actually did emerge as a significant though 
indirect influence—by serving as the basis for many subsequent Arab efforts that were 
directly consulted by constitution drafters). The British Mandate created a variety of 
constitutional structures, but none were designed to limit the authority of the High 
Commissioner or hold him accountable to the local population. At most, the Jewish and 
Arab population were granted some measure of autonomy and a potential advisory role. 
The British did put forward several proposals for elected councils, but none was 
satisfactory to both Palestinians and Zionists; even had they been implemented, all of the 
proposals allowed the High Commissioner to overrule the council on any matter he 
wished. Any attempt to revive Mandatory constitutional forms would simply have 
disguised despotism in constitutional garb. Indeed, the Egyptian and Jordanian authorities 
had asserted their control over Gaza and the West Bank respectively in 1948 by issuing 
decrees transferring the High Commissioner’s authority to their own military governor. 

The end of the Mandate in 1948 brought the partitioning of the territory into three 
sections: Israel, the West Bank, and Gaza. The first two of these entities offered the 
Palestinians few viable constitutional options. Israel has yet to write a constitution 
(satisfying itself instead with a series of Basic Laws, some of which have yet to be drafted 
and passed). And while democratic life in Israel is extremely lively, Israeli political 
authority has not presented itself to the Palestinians in a manner that inspires emulation. 
The Jordanian constitutional tradition might seem more suitable (though a segment of the 
West Bank population remembers Jordanian rule in the West Bank as a form of 
occupation that limited the development of autonomous institutions). Yet the strong 
royalist flavor, the denial of Palestinian nationality implicit in Jordanian annexation of the 
West Bank, and the extended suspensions of parliamentary life in Jordan probably 
rendered the Jordanian constitution less attractive as a model. 

Only in Gaza did an independent constitutional tradition arise, but it left at best vague 
guidance for those interested in developing it. In October 1948, before the fighting in the 
first Arab-Israeli war had ended, a Palestine National Congress assembled in Gaza. It 
declared an independent Palestinian state and adopted a provisional constitution, assigning 
legislative power to itself. This abbreviated document was to serve until a constituent 
assembly could convene. Beyond suggesting a parliamentary system, this effort gave little 
indication of the form that Palestinian politics should eventually take and provided only 
a skeletal framework for governance. The provisional constitution had an even shorter life 
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than intended. The Egyptian government effectively shut down the nascent government 
and assumed direct control. While Egypt did not annex Gaza, it only allowed for a limited 
measure of Palestinian constitutional development.!8 In 1955, the Egyptian Cabinet issued 
a Basic Law for Gaza pending the establishment of a Palestinian state. It provided for an 
administrative governor, appointed by the Egyptian cabinet and serving under the 
Egyptian Ministry of Defense. The governor would be assisted by an executive council, 
consisting of the governor and the heads of major government departments (none of whom 
were Palestinian). Following the structures of the British Mandate, a legislative council 
was also constructed, consisting of members of the executive council as well as some 
representatives of the Gazan population. The brief document purported to guarantee a few 
rights and freedoms, but generally only within boundaries provided by law. A more 
extended constitutional document was issued in 1962, reaffirming most of the structure 
and content of the earlier document (with a few minor changes), but including an 
ideological section in line with the emerging Nasserist brand of Arab nationalism. The 
Egyptian-promulgated documents, like the Mandatory constitutional arrangements, of- 
fered little prospect of accountability and only limited (and effectively consultative) 
popular participation. For that reason, they were explicitly rejected by those assigned to 
draft a Palestinian Basic Law in the 1990s.!9 But the Egyptian documents affirmed the 
legitimacy of a separate Palestinian entity and introduced Palestinians to Egyptian legal 
models and traditions. 

Thus, when those charged with drafting a Basic Law took up the task in the wake of 
the Oslo Accords, there was no document that presented itself as an obvious model to be 
adopted, even as a starting point. Searching outside of Palestinian history brought more 
models but no easy solutions. Recent political changes in Eastern Europe, Latin America, 
and southern Africa helped create a growing body of international expertise. Yet the 
circumstances in the Palestinian case were so different that those experiences seemed to 
offer only occasional insights rather than full models for adoption. 

In the end, Arab constitutional models and thought exercised the greatest influence 
on the first, and especially subsequent drafts of the Basic Law. In a sense, this was most 
appropriate: the PNA had set itself the goal of establishing a Palestinian political entity 
that was unmistakably Arab. Most legal scholars and political leaders were trained in the 
Arab world. It should be no surprise, therefore, that the structure, language, and content 
of the document resemble that of other Arab documents. The Ottoman constitution served 
as the basis for most Arab constitutional texts of the twentieth century; the Egyptian 
constitutional tradition has also proved influential (particularly because of the number of 
Egyptian experts consulted in the drafting process in other Arab countries). 

The reliance on Arab constitutional traditions carries strong implications, not all of 
them desirable from the perspective of Palestinian constitutionalists. The Arab world is 
rich not only in constitutional texts but also in mechanisms that vitiate their provisions. In 
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short, the Palestinian Basic Law not only draws on Arab constitutional models and 
traditions. It can also be shown (in its final, if unpromulgated form) to turn them sharply 
in a liberal direction. For instance, rights provisions are generally vague and without any 
clear means of enforcement; judicial independence is mentioned but not given effective 
institutional impression. Importing Arab constitutional forms and practices seems a poor 
basis for Palestinian constitutionalism. Indeed, the first draft of the Palestinian Basic Law 
contained many of the silences and loopholes characteristic of Arab constitutions. Arab 
rulers are generally authoritarian and effectively unaccountable even while they stay 
within plausible interpretations of the constitution.° 

On the other hand, the Arab constitutional tradition provides not only loopholes but 
also helpful experience. Those who studied other Arab countries learned clear lessons on 
the nature of the gaps and silences that have to be filled for constitutionalist practice to 
emerge. Palestinian constitutionalists focused heavily on Arab experiences to discover 
shortcomings of the first draft. In general, the process of drafting and redrafting the Basic 
Law exposed it to analysis by those sympathetic with constitutionalist ideas, and many of 
the loopholes and gaps of the first draft were progressively closed. In short, the Palestinian 
Basic Law not only draws on Arab constitutional models and traditions; it also (in its final, 
if unpromulgated, form) turns them sharply in a liberal direction. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CONTENT OF THE BASIC LAW 


With each iteration, the Palestinian Basic Law progressively changed from a skeletal 
and extremely provisional document into a more extensive and potentially more 
permanent basis for political life.2! The relationship between the structures of the 
Palestinian Authority and the PLO grew increasingly attenuated, albeit in subtle ways. 


Structure 


The early drafts of the Basic Law provided for strong concentration of authority in 
the hands of the President. Subsequent drafts diminished, but did not eliminate, the 
Presidential nature of the document. Initially the President was to serve as Prime Minister 
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20. See Brown, Constitutions in a Non-constitutional World for an elaboration of this theme. 

21. Because of the increasingly public nature of the drafting process, earlier drafts were less widely 
circulated; later drafts were often published in several different outlets and quickly translated into English as 
well. The first draft was leaked to the Palestinian press in December 1993. The second draft was more widely 
available; I have relied on the copy published in al-Wahidi, al-Tatawwurat al-dusturiyya. The third draft was 
published in Shiqaqi, al-Intikhabat. An English version was published in Cotran and Mallat, The Arab-Israeli 
Accords. The fourth draft was published in Palestine Report Jerusalem), 9 February 1996. A draft produced by 
Bir Zeit University and al-Haqq is often counted as the fifth draft; it was published by al-Haqq under the title 
al-Musawwada al-Mugtaraha li-Mashru al-Qanun al-Asasi al-Filastini li al-Marhala al-Intigaliyya (The 
Proposed Design for the Draft Palestinian Basic Law for the Interim Phase) (Ramallah: Mu’asassat al-Haqq, 
1996), The draft produced by the legal committee of the PLC is generally counted as the sixth draft; I have relied 
on a copy circulated by the committee (provided by Muhammad al-Mirghani who advised the committee). An 
English translation of the final version passed on the third reading by the PLC is available from LAW (The 
Palestinian Society for the Protection of Human Rights and the Environment) at http://www.lawsociety.org/ 
reports/1998/db].html. 
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until the first elections; this provision was dropped in intermediate drafts and the final 
drafts eliminated the position of Prime Minister entirely. These changes: were partly 
dictated by the evolving circumstances under which the Basic Law was drafted: initially 
intended to provide the basis for establishing the structures of the Palestinian authority, the 
early drafts had few details about the Council which was to be elected. Thus oficials were 
held accountable to the PLO Executive Committee rather than to the Council. Many of the 
details concerning the Council were negotiated with the Israelis; when these were 
completed, the Council was elected and itself took up the draft. It should not be surprising 
that members of the Council insisted on provisions designed to guarantee themselves a 
strong oversight role. In these drafts, the Cabinet receives a vote of confidence from the 
Council, and confidence may be withdrawn from the Cabinet or from individual ministers. 
While this would seem to render the proposed structure closer to a Parliamentary than a 
Presidential system, in fact similar provisions exist in most Arab constitutional documents 
but are rarely exercised. Only a very independent, well organized, and determined 
parliamentary body can make use of such provisions to bring down ministers. A provision 
requiring that most ministers be drawn from the Council was inserted in intermediate 
drafts but dropped from the final document.?? Financial disclosure requirements, an 
innovation in Arab governance, were also written into the Basic Law. 

While the Council was potentially strengthened as drafts progressed, strong authority 
remained in the hands of the President. Not only was he to be elected directly; it would 
be difficult for the Council to remove him. The President was granted an American-style 
veto authority: a two-thirds majority would be required to pass legislation over his 
objection. And while serious steps were taken to ensure a strong judiciary, the seeds of 
Presidential domination of the courts were also planted. Elements of a strong judiciary 
included provisions for a constitutional court and administrative courts.?? A judicial 
council was to assume control over judicial affairs; it was even to make a recommendation 
on the prosecutor general (a quasi-judicial but executive-dominated post in most Arab 
countries). Earlier drafts had either a stronger Presidential role or fewer details on most of 
these questions. Yet the final draft actually eliminated much earlier language on the 
composition of the judicial council making it quite likely that the executive would attempt 
to pack the council, a common device in the Arab world for undermining judicial 
independence. And most critical questions regarding judicial independence were left to 
ordinary legislation, meaning that the general promises of the rule of law would be 
realized only if a strong and assertive Council were willing to pursue them.?4 
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22. The practice of appointing parliamentarians as ministers has inconsistent effects in Arab politics. In 
Kuwait, Members of Parliament press for inclusion of a larger number of MPs in the Cabinet as a way of 
increasing popular influence. In Jordan, the practice has been criticized as fostering a sycophantic attitude among 
MPs aspiring to a ministerial portfolio. 

23. Demonstrating how well they had learned the lessons from other Arab countries’ experience, the 
final draft of the Basic Law allowed the courts to exercise judicial review over the constitutionality of legislation 
until a specialized constitutional court had been created. In Kuwait, provisions for a constitutional court lay 
unfulfilled for a decade, and the Kuwaiti courts refused to assume a right of judicial review. 

24. Indeed, the PLC and the executive have engaged in a dispute over the judiciary similar to that over 
the Basic Law. Members of the Council have regularly called for an independent judiciary and in 1999 the PLC 
finally passed an ambitious law that would greatly diminish the possibilities for executive domination. The law 
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The various drafts of the Basic Law did take progressively more care to regulate one 
of the most problematic tools of Arab authoritarianism: emergency rule. Arab govern- 
ments have used emergency powers to issue harsh or unpopular legislation by decree, 
suspend basic rights, or move heavy-handed and controversial conduct (especially by the 
security forces) outside of the review of normal constitutional institutions. The issue was 
particularly salient for Palestinians not only because of their experience with Jordanian 
and Egyptian practices in this regard, but more immediately with the Israelis. After 
assuming control of the West Bank and Gaza in 1967, Israel had taken a series of legal 
steps that made it virtually impossible for Palestinians to challenge official actions. 

The authors of the first draft of the Basic Law acknowledged this history only in an 
oblique way by forbidding suspension of the Basic Law itself or any of the rights it 
guaranteed. This was unsatisfactory to the more constitutionally-minded forces that 
dominated in subsequent drafts, and more extensive provisions for emergency rule were 
included. On the one hand, the drafters did not want to hamstring a government likely to 
be coping with a difficult security situation. Further, overly restrictive language might lead 
a frustrated Palestinian government to suspend constitutional rule altogether. On the other 
hand, the drafters wished to ensure that some constitutional protections and procedures 
were immune even during emergency situations and that political accountability was 
never lost. Accordingly, the final draft authorized the President to issue decrees, but such 
decrees would lose their legal force if they were not approved by Parliament. (Article 
60)?° The Basic Law also allowed the President to declare a state of emergency, but 
included some real limitations: the declaration could take effect for only thirty days; 
further thirty-day renewals required approval of two-thirds of the Council; and the Council 
could review actions taken under the emergency authority. (Chapter 6) The declaration of 
the emergency must state the goal, area, and duration. These seemingly unexceptional 
requirements for a declaration actually represent a bold departure from Arab practice in 
which emergencies are often loosely defined and justified only in the vaguest terms. The 
final draft took one further step towards closing loopholes regarding states of emergency 
by explicitly repealing all previous states of emergency; Arab and Israeli practice often 
left such emergency situations lingering indefinitely, allowing future governments to 
rediscover their extensive powers. In a nod toward political realities, the Basic Law 
implicitly acknowledged the possibility of suspending constitutional freedoms by barring 
any restrictions not related to an emergency. The document itself and the Council could 
not be suspended, however. 


ieee! 
has yet to be promulgated by the President. In September 1999, he decreed a half measure, granting the Chief 
Justice the authority of a judicial council. 

25. This sort of formula is common in Arab constitutions, though precise provisions vary. In Jordan, the 
Parliament must act positively to overturn a decree; in the Palestinian document, inaction would amount to 
rejection. However, the Palestinian Basic Law did not go as far as the Kuwaiti constitution which not only 
requires that Parliament confirm decrees but declares them invalid retroactively if they do not receive 
parliamentary endorsement. 
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RIGHTS 


The Palestinian Basic Law contained an impressive catalogue of rights, freedoms, 
and guarantees to a population which had rarely enjoyed them previously.?° The list of 
rights tended to grow modestly with each successive draft, and a requirement that citizens 
cooperate with the police was finally eliminated. Economic and social rights (even the 
right to a clean environment) were included, giving the document a liberal and socialist 
tint at the same time. In this regard, however, the Palestinian effort does not stand out from 
other Arab constitutions. Most Arab documents contain equally lengthy lists of such rights 
and freedoms. A variety of constitutional and legal shortcomings, however, generally 
prevent these provisions from serving as the basis for a genuinely constitutionalist order. 
Thus, the real test for the Palestinian Basic Law is not how many freedoms it can name 
but how it is constructed to defend them. The document is quite mixed in this regard, 
though it is stronger than almost all of its Arab counterparts. 

First, Arab governments often avoid enforcing the constitutionally-enumerated rights 
by allowing them to be defined by ordinary legislation. It is common for constitutions to 
guarantee a right and then specify that the right will be “defined by law” or even must 
operate “within the boundaries defined by law.” Such language is not an Arab invention 
but is often included in European constitutions. The effect is to render the constitutional 
guarantee dependent on ordinary legislation. The Palestinian Basic Law, even in its final 
form, employed these formulations for many basic freedoms. For instance, article 19 
provided for freedoms related to belief and expression only in accordance with legal 
restrictions: “Every person shall have the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
expression and publication of his opinion either orally, in writing or in the form of art or 
through any other form of expression, subject to observance of restrictions by law.” 

A strong and liberally-minded Council might determine to pass legislation that would 
protect rather than limit constitutional guarantees, but such an attitude would be a 
departure from the norm in Arab parliamentary practice. In a few areas, however, the 
constitutional rights are given stronger protection by not requiring any legislation. For 
instance, not only is the ban on torture absolute, but statements obtained under torture 
have no legal standing.(Article 13) In the final draft, detention is allowed only with a court 
order.(Article 11) 

Second, Arab governments often rob constitutional guarantees of their meaning by 
depriving citizens of any means to enforce them. The Palestinian draft Basic, Law 
contained fairly strong provisions to prevent this tactic from becoming effective. For 
instance, citizens were guaranteed compensation for any violations of security of the home 
(through illegal reconnaissance or entry by officials) (Article 17). Indeed, one article 
required compensation for any violation of basic rights. (Article 32) Closing another gap 
left in some Arab constitutions, the Basic Law barred the exclusion of any administrative 
act from judicial review. (Article 30) f 
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26. General rights provisions (Chapter 6). 
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In one respect, the process of | drafting the Basic Law reduced a potential source of 
protection. Initial drafts required the Palestinian National Authority to adhere to specific 
international conventions on human rights. The final draft attempted to strike a more 
realistic pose, requiring only that the PNA work without delay to join such conventions. 
The Basic Law leaves unclear whether such agreements are self-executing, giving citizens 
the right to invoke them in Palestinian courts. 


Status of the Basic Law 


The original draft of the Basic Law was a far more modest document than the one 
finally produced by the Council. Early drafts made clear that the structures established by 
the Basic Law (and, implicitly, by the Oslo process) were subservient to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. This was the case not only in the structural terms described 
above, but also by provisions that clearly moved the PLO outside of the constitutional 
order being created. An explicit provision in draft after draft stated that the PLO was not 
subject to the provisions of the Basic Law—even as the structural links between the PLO 
and the PNA were being dropped. The final draft approved by the Council took the bold 
step of removing this provision completely. The only traces were some references in the 
preamble to the PLO as the “sole legitimate representative of the Arab Palestinian 
people;” an acknowledgement that the status of the Basic Law and its ratification by the 
Council comes from this fact; and a ratification of the flag adopted by the PLO. 

Just as the final draft diminished—without repudiating—the link with the PLO, so it 
distanced itself from the Oslo process. The preamble briefly mentions the Oslo Agreement 
but only to set the historical context in which the document is being written. In a sense, 
the drafts produced by the Council were themselves: indirect results of the Oslo process, 
because they were authored by a Council whose existence and structure were negotiated 
by the PLO and Israel. Yet there is no more than a passing acknowledgement of this 
ancestry in any of the drafts of the Basic Law. Indeed, the final document is bolder than 
previous drafts in one respect: while Jerusalem was proclaimed the capital, earlier drafts 
allowed a temporary capital to be established elsewhere during the transitional period. The 
final draft proclaims simply “Jerusalem is the capital of Palestine.” The preamble also 
takes care to state that the Basic Law for the transitional period does nothing to diminish 
the Palestinian right to resume efforts for “return and self determination, including the 
establishment of the Palestinian state with its capital, Jerusalem.” Mindful that many 
Palestinians regarded the.establishment of the Palestinian Authority with apprehension as 
a structure representing only those still resident in the West Bank and Gaza, the Council 
also inserted in the preamble an affirmation of the right of.“any Palestinian, wherever he 
exists, to enjoy equal rights along with his citizens on the land of the Homeland.” 

Yet while the final draft of the Basic Law distances itself from the Oslo process and 
seeks to fend off the criticism that it permanently enshrines a loss of rights for non-resident 
Palestinians, it also takes subtle steps to establish itself as the permanent constitutional 
framework for Palestinians. Indeed, the first drafts were designed to be provisional, and 
it was not even clear that they were to last the entire five-year transitional period provided 
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for by Oslo. The final draft limited the term of the President and the Council to the 
transitional period, indicating that a new constitutional order would be created with the 
completion of a final-status agreement. Yet the possibility of such an agreement by the 
Oslo-imposed deadline of May 1999 period seemed remote by the time the Council passed 
the final draft of the Basic Law. Even if a final-status agreement is eventually reached, a 
provisional constitutional order will be required. Thus, whether a final-status agreement 
were negotiated or not, there would likely be a need to extend the Basic Law. The final 
draft acknowledged this possibility directly, allowing its own extension (with no 
mechanism specified) “pending the enacting of the new constitution of the Palestinian 
state.” (Article 106) Supposedly provisional constitutional arrangements have often 
transformed themselves into permanent structures in places as diverse as third-republic 
France, Israel, and Qatar. It seems quite likely that something similar would have 
happened in the Palestinian case. 

Yet far from becoming an unintentional permanent constitution, the Palestinian Basic 
Law has yet to be enacted. Passed by the.Council in supposedly final form, the draft now 
waits for Presidential approval. And just as they discovered after they had passed the first 
reading of the Basic Law, members of the Palestinian Legislative Council do not possess 
any legal mechanism of forcing the President to take action on legislation. The only tools 
that might otherwise be available to them are contained in the still unenacted Basic Law.?7 


THE FATE OF THE BASIC LAW: PALESTINIAN CONSTITUTIONALISM ABORTED 
OR POSTPONED? 


While ‘Arafat was initially willing to confront the Council over the Basic Law, he has 
since simply ignored it. The reasons for his inaction have not been publicly articulated, but 
it is widely assumed that the limitations on executive authority (and perhaps the 
succession mechanisms) make it unpalatable. On occasion, ‘Arafat and others have 
asserted again the argument that PLO bodies had to be consulted without making any 
move to convene them.?8 Vague hints have been dropped that the entire project might 
better be scrapped in favor of passing a series of Basic Laws, each one addressing a 
particular area (such as the structure of government, basic freedoms, and so on). This is, 
ironically, the model for constitutional development adopted in effect by Israel; in the 
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27. Council members have cast around for some way of forcing the President’s hand. Some have tried 
to turn to the Council’s standing orders, which impose a time limit for the President to respond to the Council. 
Others have argued that Jordanian and Egyptian laws still apply (by virtue of the President’s first decree) and 
that in both countries parliamentary legislation becomes effective after a specified period if the President fails to 
act. In November 1997, the PLC briefly debated a motion to consider the Basic Law in effect because of ‘Arafat’s 
inaction. The motion was deflected by a call for ‘Arafat to act within two weeks, a deadline that passed 
unnoticed, ‘However, most Council members lack the will to try to impose a constitutional order on such an 
uncertain basis. While they frequently call for promulgation of the Basic Law, Council members have accepted 
that nothing can happen until the President acts. 

28. Walid Salim asserts that Yasir ‘Arafat claimed in a public meeting in Nablus in 1998 that the draft 
would have to be referred to the Palestine National Congress. Al-Munazzamat al-Mujtamii‘yya al-Tatawwuriyya 
wa-al-Sulta al-Wataniyya al-Filastiniyya: Nahwa ‘Alaga Takamuliyya (Societal Development Organizations and 
the Palestinian National Authority: Toward a Complementary Relationship) (Jerusalem: Muntada Abhath 
al-Siyasiyya al-Ijtima‘iyya wa al-Iqtisadiyya fi Filastin, 1999), p. 127. 
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Israeli case, the process has progressed at a glacial pace. The Palestinian Basic Law, 
passed by the Legislative Council in 1997, has remained on Yasir “Arafat’s desk for two 
years. 

Members of the Council initially attempted to use the Basic Law as the provisional 
constitutional order by default. Thus, Council members insisted on considering the 
provisions for ministerial responsibility to the Council as operative until superseded. Yet 
this position was dramatically undermined in August of 1998 during a crisis between 
‘Arafat and the Legislative Council. When Council members, in 31 July 1997, had 
threatened to withdraw confidence from the government over the issue of corruption, 
‘Arafat asked for the resignation of all ministers and promised a reshuffle. After delays 
lasting the better part of a year, ‘Arafat finally presented the new Cabinet on 5 August 
1998: not only did it contain only minor changes, it also included more ministers than 
allowed under the Basic Law. Some individual members reacted very angrily, but the new 
Cabinet received the endorsement of the Council on 9 August 1998. Having induced the 
Council members to acquiesce in a violation of the Basic Law they had approved, the 
status of Palestinian constitutional development was rendered ambiguous indeed. 

In April 1999, the Central Committee of the PLO appeared to bury the Basic Law 
quietly. Meeting to determine the course of action to be taken at the end of the target date 
for a final status agreement, the Central Committee refrained from an immediate 
declaration of statehood. Much less noticed was its decision to move ahead with 
preparations for statehood. One particular effort was singled out for explicit mention: the 
Committee welcomed the decision of the Secretary-General of the Arab League to appoint 
a committee to assist the Palestinians in drafting a constitution.?° 

The decision represented a possibly fatal defeat for the draft Basic Law for several 
reasons. First, it did not even mention the Basic Law or the Legislative Council. Second, 
it seemed to transfer constitution-writing from the PNA to the PLO. Third, it brought in 
the Arab League (and thus the possibility of reintroducing Arab constitutional flaws that 
had been weeded out of previous drafts of the Basic Law). Fourth, the new effort got off 
to an extremely slow start. By the fall, there was talk of two committees: an Arab League 
advisory committee, and a Palestinian committee reporting to the PLO’s central commit- 
tee. Neither showed much sign of life. More remarkable than the apparent abandonment 
of the Basic Law, perhaps, was the silence that greeted news of the new committee. 
Members of the PLC and others continued to call for approval of the Basic Law, but 
prospects for immediate adoption seemed to have receded. 

The attempt to write a Basic Law shows the odd combination of authoritarianism and 
democracy that has already emerged in the PNA. The authoritarianism of emerging 
Palestinian institutions has received widespread attention, both globally and locally. 
Decision making is centralized; dissident voices are harassed; unfavorable court rulings 
are ignored; reforms are routinely promised but rarely implemented. Yet these authori- 
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29. The final statement of the Central Committee meeting was printed in al-Hayat, 30 April 1999. The 
most comprehensive coverage of the decisions taken at the meeting was published in a series of articles in 
al-Siyasa al-Filastiniyya (Nablus) 6, no. 23 (Summer 1999). 
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tarian patterns have hardly stifled vibrant Palestinian political life. The final draft of the 
Basic Law reflected the voices of those in Palestinian society who wished to build a far 
more liberal political order. The authoritarian forces in the PNA could not silence or 
suppress these voices; in the end they could only deflect or ignore their efforts. 

From one perspective, Palestinian constitutionalists have been dealt a serious defeat. 
Perhaps they were overly ambitious in the Basic Law and crafted a document that ‘Arafat 
(and parts of the PLO) regarded as unacceptable. The effort to create a Palestinian political 
system that departed from the authoritarian norm in the Arab world has failed completely 
as of this writing. 

On the other hand, it is possible to take a more sanguine view of the efforts of the 
constitutionalists. In the short term, it may be true they have written a document that 
testifies only to their frustrated hopes. In the long run, however, they may have created a 
new Palestinian constitutional tradition. Political systems undergoing transitions often 
resurrect old constitutions, not because they are regarded nostalgically but because they 
represent a possible starting point for constitutional politics. Just as provisional constitu- 
tional orders often become permanent, so older documents are often brought back at 
moments of dramatic political change pending the drafting of a permanent document. The 
dramatic political changes in Eastern Europe were often accomplished by very minor 
modifications or simply enforcement of existing constitutional provisions; drafting of new 
documents came much later. Collapsing authoritarian regimes in Southern Europe and 
South America in the 1970s and 1980s often simply revived older constitutional 
arrangements or used them as the starting point for writing new documents. 

Any future effort to write a Palestinian constitution will have to take account of the 
provisions of the Basic Law. Just as important as the Basic Law’s content, however, will 
be the very public way the Basic Law was written. In the second half of the 1990s, 
constitutional issues escaped the control of technical experts and closed committee 
meetings. Nabil Sha‘th, chair of the newly-formed committee to draft a Palestinian 
constitution, was forced to acknowledge that the draft produced would be widely 
circulated for comment to various groups in Palestinian society.*° The process of drafting 
the Basic Law has greatly increased the number of interested parties as well as the public 
sophistication regarding constitutional issues. 

At this point, it seems unlikely that the Palestinian Basic Law will shape Palestinian 
political life in its current phase. But when constitutional questions arise at some future 
date, it seems likely that the implicit starting point for any constitutional drafting will be 
the Basic Law passed by the Council in 1997. Its drafters may have failed in creating a 
constitutional system under the current political arrangements, but future leaders— 
perhaps in future generations—may revive their efforts. 


=== 
30. “Sha‘th: The Committee to Draft the Constitution is Striving to Lay Out Alternatives connected with 
the Form of Government, its Organization, and the three Powers,” al-Ayyam, (Ramallah) 20 September 1999. 


THE POLITICS OF REFUGEE POLICY IN 
POST-REVOLUTIONARY IRAN 


Bahram Rajaee 
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Since the 1979 revolution, the Islamic Republic of Iran has hosted the largest 
refugee population in the world. The Iranian experience with hosting, maintaining, 
and repatriating this large refugee population represents an important, yet 
underexamined, dimension of contemporary Middle Eastern affairs. This article 
provides an overview of post-revolutionary Iranian refugee policy and highlights 
some comparative lessons that can be drawn from Iran’s experience with its refugee 
population. 


E as NATO bombs were still falling on Yugoslavia in the spring of 1999, that 
military onslaught was quickly overshadowed by the riveting spectacle of the forced 
migration of hundreds of thousands of Kosovar Albanian refugees. For scholars and policy 
makers alike, the sheer scale of human suffering once again served as a stark reminder of 
the consequences of the dislocation of such large populations. Thosé consequences range 
from the wanton violation of basic human rights on individual and group levels to the 
potential destabilization of entire regions in which such events take place. Despite the 
gripping despair of the Kosovar, Bosnian, Rwandan, Kurdish and Haitian refugees of 
the 1990s, the focus and political will of the international community has not yet coalesced 
enough for the formulation and execution of rapid and integrated responses to such events. 
Clearly, as a result of the intense glare of the modern mass media, the pressing need for 
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the development of such a response by the international community is evident. While the 
prevention of such massive ethnic and demographic dislocations should be a priority, the 
immediate questions of assistance and more long-term considerations such as mainte- 
nance, repatriation, and integration remain highly problematic and need to be considered 
just as seriously. In addition, the need for such a response to integrate the capabilities and 
needs of developing countries into its processes is absolutely critical. Such countries are, 
more often than not, those which are most greatly affected, as recently demonstrated again 
by the Albanian and Macedonian experiences with the Kosovar refugees. 

In an effort to underscore the need for a comprehensive look at the role of developing 
countries in refugee crises, this article examines the experience of one such country, Iran, 
with large-scale refugee flows. In particular, it seeks to clarify Iranian efforts to cope with 
the refugee question over the last two decades. Due to Iran’s unique geopolitical 
environment it has been repeatedly forced to cope with large-scale refugee inflows. Little 
attention has been paid to Iranian policies toward those refugees. Over time, Iran’s policy 
has reflected an evolving realization of, and response to, its political and economic 
limitations. This has altered its policy from being relatively open-door to one that is based 
on a clear unwillingness to take on more refugees. At the same time, current Iranian policy 
appears to have struck a somewhat successful balance between the limits of its capabilities 
and the pressing need to respond effectively. The primary objective here is to draw lessons 
relevant to the international community’s efforts to formulate more effective ways of 
dealing with this issue, as well as to highlight the important contributions that developing 
countries can make to that effort. It is also important to note at the outset that while four 
case studies are addressed here, the treatment is far from exhaustive. Their inclusion, even 
in an admittedly general sense, is aimed at establishing the broad outlines of the evolution 
of Iranian refugee policy. | 


WHY IRAN? 


No other country in the world is more intimately aware of the challenges of 
confronting large-scale refugee flows as the Islamic Republic of Iran. During the past 20 
years, Iran has hosted the largest refugee population in the world, primarily rooted in the 
influx of over 2.6 million Afghans following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, 
and including 1.2 million Iraqis who left Iraq during the 1980—1988 Iran-Iraq War and the 
1990-91 Gulf War. Refugees in Iran numbered approximately 4.5 million at the peak of 
their presence in 1991-92 (out of a global total of 17.5 million), and 1.9 million in 1998 
(out of a global total of 13.5 million).1 According to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR): 
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1. United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), Country Profiles: Islamic Republic of 
Iran (1999) p.1 available online at http://www.unhcr.ch/fdrs/my99/iran.htm; also see U.S. Committee for 
Refugees (USCR) “Refugees and Asylum Seekers Worldwide.” Worldwide Refugee Information available online 
at http://www.refugees.org/world/statistics/wrs98_table3.htm. 
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At 1 January 1996 the Government of the Islamic Republic of Iran reported the presence of an 
estimated 1,420,00 Afghan and 595,000 Iraqi refugees . . . . the Government also reported the 
presence of some 48,000 persons of other nationalities, such as Tajiks, Bosnians, Azeris, 
Eritreans and Somalis. . . .* 


To date, those numbers have remained largely unchanged. By way of comparison, if the 
United States had hosted the same proportion of refugees to its population, the numbers 
would-roughly amount to 20 million in 1991 and 9 million in 1996. The table below 
illustrates the size of the refugee population in Iran in the context of some other large 
refugee or asylee populations around the world which still required protection and/or 
assistance by the end of 1998. 


TABLE 1 


Country Refugee Population 
Tran | 1,931,300 
Germany 1,319,200 
Pakistan 1,202,670 
United States 1,146,400 
Tanzania 558,000 
Yugoslavia (Fed. Rep. of) 508,000 
Guinea i 413,700 
Sudan 391,500 
Armenia 310,000 
Azerbaijan 221,600 
Sweden i 178,800 
United Kingdom 197,100 
Switzerland 126,600 


UNHCR, “Refugees and Others of Concern to UNHCR-1998 Statistical Overview,” available at http:// 
www.unher.ch/statist/98oview/tabl_1.htm 


Despite its relative isolation since the 1979 revolution and its subsequent lack of 
access to international assistance, Iran has shouldered the vast majority of the burden of 
hosting, maintaining, and absorbing these refugees. It has done this in spite of the 
disruptions created by the revolution and also the subsequent, massive costs of the 
Iran-Iraq War. Iran’s willingness to play this role stems primarily from a recognition of 
the crisis-prone nature of its geopolitical neighborhood, the consequent regional impact of 
its policies toward the refugees, as well as the formulation of Iran’s official policy on the 
basis of “high respect for sublime human values, [and] support for those oppressed and 
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tyrannized.”3 In light of the considerable amount of evidence regarding the Islamic 
regime’s own violations of human rights in Iran, many would discount the importance of 
the latter point. However, it is clear that Islam has established generous precedents 
regarding the treatment of refugees, particularly Muslim ones: 


The homeland of Islam (dar-al-Islam) is one. It is a homeland for every Muslim, whose 
movement within [its domain] cannot be restricted.... Every Muslim country must receive 
any Muslims who emigrate thereto, or who enter it, as a brother welcomes his brother: “Those 
who entered the city and the faith before them love those who flee unto them for refuge, and 
find it in their breasts no need for that which had been given them, but prefer the fugitives 
above themselves though poverty become their lot... . (Qu’ran 59:9).4 


In addition, Iran’s refugee policies have repeatedly been lauded by international 
organizations such as the UNHCR as being exemplary in their generosity and openness.’ 

The evolution of Iran’s refugee policy merits analysis for several reasons. First, as the 
country with the world’s largest refugee population, it simply cannot be ignored in any 
reasonable discussion of the issue. Second, Iranian refugee policy has evolved through 
several clear phases—a microcosm of policy options and results—which can help provide 
lessons and comparative analysis for interested observers. Third, the case of Iran 
represents a critical, yet underexamined, dimension of the refugee problem: that of the 
challenge to developing countries, which host the vast majority of global refugees, to cope 
with this problem despite their lack of resources. Fourth, Iran’s demonstrably tolerant and 
relatively sensitive approach to its refugee population represents yet another indication of 
the extent to which the reality and complexity of events in that country, and the broader 
Middle East, remain underexamined. 

The developing world also represents the front line in confronting the issue of 
international refugee flows, and establishing enhanced coordination and cooperation 
between developing and developed countries is a critical link in the formulation of a 
coherent and effective international strategy. For its part, Iran has engaged in some 
experimental policies, in conjunction with the Swiss Academy for Development, that are 
aimed at integrating refugees into mainstream society in unique ways that could represent 
new models for such efforts. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF IRANIAN REFUGEE POLICY 


The primary responsibility for all the affairs of foreign nationals residing in Iran lies 
with the Ministry of the Interior, in cooperation with other relevant cabinet departments 
such as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Labor. As of 1995, the Ministry 
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of the Interior carried out its responsibilities through its Tehran headquarters, 25 
provincial bureaus and 48 Mehmanshahr or refugee camps.® 

Matters pertaining to refugees are handled by the Ministry’s Bureau of Aliens and 
Foreign Immigrant Affairs (BAFIA), which is itself divided into specialized bodies such 
as the Council for the Coordination of Refugee Affairs and the Council for the 
Coordination of the Affairs of the Displaced.’ In an interview with an Iranian magazine, 
Ahmad Husseini, the Director-General of BAFIA further elaborated on the Iranian 
government’s approach to refugees: 


Q: In your opinion, who is a refugee? 

A: We are a signatory to the Geneva Convention and one of its old members. According to 
the Convention, a refugee is a person who for political reasons, leaves his country. Political 
reasons could include insecurity, violent treatment, and other issues as such. Therefore, in our 
opinion, a refugee is a person who migrates for political reasons—the same condition that 
existed in Afghanistan under the rule of the Marxists and in Iraq due to the pressures exerted 
by Saddam’s regime. 

Q: What are the provisions for acquiring the status of a refugee . . . in the Islamic Republic 
of Iran? 

A: If a person refers to one of our border guards or our centers and seeks asylum for 
political reasons, first he/she would be admitted to a temporary quarantine camp in border 
areas and later his/her case would be studied in the provincial sub-committees for refugees. 
Cases of qualified persons would be handed over to the Interior Ministry and the Permanent 
Committee for Refugees for final approval upon which he/she would be admitted to the 
society. However, individual cases are rare since most refugees would come in groups [to 
Iran]. Therefore, for the time being, we are receiving groups of 1,000 to 10,000 who are no 
more called refugees but rather the displaced who have not yet been given the status of 
refugees.® l 


The Iranian Red Crescent Society (IRSC) also plays a significant role in addressing the 
needs of refugees in Iran, as it is the country’s principal disaster relief and management 
organization. According to the International Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent 
Societies, the IRSC “has gained valuable experience from the many relief operations [for 
earthquakes and other natural disasters] it has undertaken. . .[it] is one of the strongest 
National Societies in the world in terms of disaster relief.”? In addition to disaster relief, 
the IRCS has been active in aiding refugees through its 280 branches at local, provincial, 
and regional levels, providing medical and social services.!° | 
The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), along with other 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) and Inter-Governmental Organizations (IGOs), 
has become an increasingly active partner in helping the Iranian government to address 
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refugee issues. By 1999, the UNHCR had branch offices in eight cities throughout Iran and 
was engaged in activities involving the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Health, the 
Ministry of Education and Training, local and international NGOs, as well as the 
International Organization for Migration (IOM) and the World Food Programme (WFP).!! 


MAJOR CHALLENGES F OR IRANIAN REFUGEE POLICY, 1979-1996 
Afghanistan 


- In April 1978, the communist People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA) 
seized power in Afghanistan through a coup. In the ensuing 18-month period the PDPA 
government pursued a sweeping Marxist reform program. This program, and the ruthless 
manner with which it was imposed, created a backlash which led to the emergence of 
armed opposition to the government, culminating in outright civil war by the fall of 1979. 
Following a massive Soviet intervention in support of the PDPA in December 1979, the 
Afghan civil war erupted in full force, with the resistance forces (mujahedin) receiving 
significant assistance from the United States, Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Iran, and others. 
During the course of the 1980s, up to 6.2 million Afghans were forced to flee their 
country, with many more becoming internally displaced.'* 

The increasing human and financial costs of the continuing war eroded the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to maintain its involvement, and through a long negotiating process 
during the 1980s, an agreement (the Geneva Accords) was reached in 1988. The Accords, 
signed by Pakistan and Afghanistan, and guaranteed by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, established a timetable for Soviet withdrawal, and extended the right of return to 
all refugees from the conflict. By 15 February 1989 all Soviet forces had been removed. 
Despite this, by the early 1990s, up to 3 million Afghans remained outside their country 
as refugees. }3 

Within Afghanistan, fighting among the various Afghan factions intensified through- 
out the early 1990s as long-simmering internal rivalries came to the fore. This new round 
of fighting continues to the present day, and has become the primary source of instability 
and turmoil.in Afghanistan. It has also prevented the successful repatriation of all refugees 
and the implementation of effective reconstruction efforts. 

Iran has long-term strategic and direct interests in Afghan affairs. These range from 
Afghanistan’s historical and cultural ties with Iran (they share broad elements of Persian 
language and culture) to geopolitical issues such as territorial disputes over the Helmand 
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river and Afghanistan’s role in the so-called Northern Tier, to the consequences of the 
Afghan refugee population’s presence in Iran.'4 

The Afghan war resulted in the entry of 2.6 million refugees to Iran. The combination 
of the large numbers of refugees, the Iranian government’s lack of preparation, and the 
desire to aid refugees from a neighboring Muslim country (spurred on by the post- 
revolutionary Islamic fervor in Iran in the early 1980s) resulted in a situation in which the 
Afghans were largely able to settle in eastern Iran’s urban and rural areas. Only 80 refugee 
camps were built, and the Afghans were generally allowed to integrate into Iranian 
society. On the whole, no more than 10 percent of the Afghan refugees lived in the 
camps.'> The Iranian government’s approach to handling the Afghan question was 
considerably different from the approach the Pakistani government adopted towards its 
Afghan refugees; the latter employed a much higher degree of control and concentration 
into camps. Iran was also a signatory to both the 1951 Refugee Convention and its 1967 
Protocol, which established legal standards for refugee protection—-unlike Pakistan, 
which was a party to neither.’° However, in both countries the presence of such large 
numbers of refugees for such a long period of time did cause some social and political 
backlash. In Iran, this primarily took the form of resentment of the Afghans due to their 
competition in the labor market; Afghans were concentrated in labor-intensive economic 
sectors such as construction, and were inclined to accept employment for lower wages.!7 

That backlash, combined with the negligible amount of international aid and 
assistance Iran received to help cope with the refugees, prompted a reevaluation of Iran’s 
refugee policy. Thus, by the late 1980s, the stage was set for a change in that policy. Iran’s 
limited resources were being increasingly called upon to help with the government’s 
desire to revive the economy in the aftermath of the revolution and the Iran-Iraq War. 
Before the government could effectively review its options however, a new crisis 
emerged: the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 


THE IRAQ-KUWAIT CRISIS 


The aftermath of Operation Desert Shield/Desert Storm in 1990 and 1999 had direct 
consequences for regional stability. With the dramatic reduction of Iraq’s political 
cohesion, there erupted revolts among the Kurdish and Shi’a populations— encouraged by 
the US. The Shi’a took over large portions of southern Iraq by mid-February 1991, 
including the cities of Basra, Najaf, and Karbala. The fighting also spread to the north, 
including Baghdad. By 4 March the Kurdish minority in Iraqi Kurdistan also began to 
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attack Iraqi government forces, rapidly capturing important cities such as Sulaymantya, 
Irbil, Dohuk, and oil-rich Kirkuk.!® The Iraqi government, spurred on by the US-led 
coalition’s unwillingness to intervene in Iraq’s domestic crisis and growing suspicions of 
Iranian involvement in the Shi’a revolt, reacted harshly and quickly. By mid-March the 
Shi’a rebellion was defeated, and the rebels fled to Iran. One month later, the Kurds were 
also defeated. The result was a mass exodus of more than 2 million refugees to 
neighboring Iran and the Turkish border. 

Faced with the influx of another 1.2 million Iraqi refugees before it had time to 
reevaluate its refugee policy, the Iranian government was nevertheless better prepared to 
cope with the crisis. A plan was enacted to settle all Iraqi refugees temporarily in camps 
with the “required facilities” in Iran’s western and southern provinces, pending their 
eventual repatriation to Iraq.!° In spite of the relatively tighter controls in Iran’s policy, it 
was still more open to the refugees than its neighbor Turkey, which did not allow most of 
the refugees to cross into its territory due to internal security considerations.”° As a result 
of the Turkish decision, hundreds of thousands of Kurds were massed at the Turkish 
border, with no recourse in the unforgiving climate of the mountains of northern Iraq. 
Despite Iran’s willingness to accept the refugees, many were unable to get into Iran, as 
“delays at the border to allow Iranian soldiers to search the fleeing Kurds resulted in... 
lines of Kurds stretching back 50 to 80 kilometers from the Iranian border.””! 

With the Turkish border closed and the West unwilling to help Iran, the mounting 
humanitarian crisis in northern Iraq prompted another solution: the creation of safe havens 
in Iraqi Kurdistan. The upshot was the creation of several encampments guarded by 
coalition forces to house the refugees and the eventual extension of a no-fly zone, enforced 
by coalition air power, to prevent intrusion by the Iraqi military. By the mid-1990s, the 
Iraqi Kurds had also attained a significant degree of autonomy under these conditions. 
Thus, unlike the Afghan scenario, the Iraqi crisis ended relatively quickly following the 
establishment of UN-sanctioned safe havens. Most Iraqi refugees (with the notable 
exception of the significantly smaller number of Shi’a refugees) had returned to Iraq by 
1994.22 


THE ARMENIAN-AZERI CONFLICT 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union in 1991 and the emergence of the former 
Soviet republics as independent states dramatically altered the international system in 
many ways. On a regional level, the disappearance of the Soviet state and its replacement 
by numerous smaller—and significantly weaker—states across Transcaucasia and Central 
Asia has presented the Iranian leadership with its greatest challenge and opportunity since 
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the Iran-Iraq War began in 1980. The (re)establishment of a buffer zone between it and 
Russia has allayed historic Iranian fears of Russian/Soviet encroachment upon Iran. For 
the last 200 years this fear has been the single most dominant factor in Iran’s foreign 
policy formulation process. At the same time, Russia continues to exercise considerable 
direct and indirect influence over the region, and Iran has clearly attached a higher priority 
in establishing a comfortable relationship with that country than any of the new 
republics.?3 In addition, the United States has also emerged as an influential force seeking 
to curb Iranian regional influence. Within this larger context, Iran has tried to minimize the 
threats posed by the new regional alignment, while at the same time taking full advantage 
of the opportunities presented by it. Iran has sought to formulate a regional approach that 
accounts for the US and Russian role, and tries to manage its latent, strategic regional 
rivalry with Turkey as well as the complex historical legacy of the region. 

Thus, when the long-festering conflict between the ethnic Armenian population of the 
Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan and the Azeri government erupted into open 
military conflict in the spring of 1991, it threatened to undermine Iran’s interests in several 
key ways. First, the conflict created instability, which could have spilled over into Iran or 
neighboring areas. Iran’s own delicate ethnic composition, which includes a large Azeri 
minority and a much smaller Armenian one, continues to be a salient factor in Iran’s 
opposition to dramatic changes in the region’s borders or ethnic demography. This new 
source of instability also disrupted the evolution of regional political and economic ties, 
at the very least delaying Iran’s efforts to increase its regional influence. Second, while the 
Iranian government sympathized with the largely Muslim and Shi’a Azeris, it restricted its 
support for them due to its calculation that the common Turkic ethnicity of. Azerbaijan and 
Turkey posed a challenge in the form of a potential pan-Turkic alliance between the two 
countries. Therefore, Iran attempted to counterbalance Turkish influence by extending 
support to Christian Armenia. Russia, operating on the same calculation and also 
suspicious of Turkish intentions, did the same. Iran also continually attempted to play the 
role of arbiter, with varying degrees of success.?4 In addition, Iran, unlike Turkey which 
placed an embargo on Armenia for supporting the ethnic Armenians of Nagorno- 
Karabakh, remained officially neutral throughout the conflict. Third, the Iranian govern- 
ment was faced with yet another wave of refugees at its borders: Azeris fleeing their home 
in the wake of Armenian battlefield successes, which allowed the Armenians eventually 
to occupy Azeri land up to the Iranian border. 


By the spring of 1994 over 20,000 people had lost their lives, including 4,000 civilians. Many 
more [were] seriously wounded, and hundreds of thousands [were] without shelter. Nearly all 
of the 40,000 Azerbaijani inhabitants of the Karabagh [had] fled, and 90,000 Armenians from 
the region have been displaced, most to the Republic of Armenia. ... Estimates of the number 
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of Azerbaijani refugees created in the wake of Karabagh Armenian advances run as high as one 
million, and many live in miserable conditions in refugee camps and on the outskirts of Baku 
and Sumgait.*5 


Iran’s response to the evolving situation was significant in that it established a precedent 
that would eventually become its standing policy on refugees. By the late summer of 1993, 
the Iranian government was forced to act in response to the massing of hundreds of 
thousands of fleeing Azeris at the Aras river (the border between Azerbaijan and Iran) in 
the wake of the Armenian occupation of the towns of Jibril and Fizuli. Initial efforts, such 
as some assistance that was provided by the Governor-General of Iran’s contiguous East 
Azerbaijan province, quickly paled in comparison to the rapidly increasing magnitude of 
the problem.*° Before the end of the month, the Azeri government officially requested 
Iranian assistance in confronting the growing humanitarian crisis, to take the form of 
Iranian-built and administered refugee camps within Azeri territory.” The immediate 
model for this type of request was most probably Iran’s construction of similar camps (on 
a much smaller scale) in the Sadrak region of the Azeri autonomous province of 
Nakhichevan in 1992. The final official agreement reached between Iran and Azerbaijan 
called for the joint establishment of a total of seventeen camps in eleven regions, with Iran 
agreeing to help settle up to 100,000 of the refugees. However, while Iran quickly 
proceeded to establish eight such camps housing up to 50,000 refugees, the Azeri 
government had failed to construct any by the end of January 1994.28 The main Iranian 
camps, administered by the Iranian Red Crescent Society, were concentrated in areas such 
as Imishli, Saatlou, Saberlou and Bile-Sevar, and ranged in location from five to eighty 
kilometers in distance from the Iranian border.?? 

The Iranian government made the decision to intervene in this manner despite the 
significant risks involved. The atmosphere surrounding the Armenian-Azeri conflict was 
highly charged. Regional powers such as Turkey, Russia, and Iran were all jockeying for 
regional influence, and a decision to intervene unilaterally and directly in the conflict by 
one power would certainly be viewed with suspicion and concern by the others. In 
addition, the fact that Iranian assistance was to be rendered within Azeri territory required 
the mobilization of some elements of Iran’s armed forces, a dimension of the decision that 
could have easily resulted in an expansion of the conflict. Despite these risks and the direct 
financial costs of carrying out the intervention, the Iranian government clearly felt that the 
opening of Iran’s borders to yet another wave of refugees was not an acceptable option. 
By 1994, approximately 53,000 refugees had been settled in the Iranian camps and the 
services provided to them included housing, meals, vaccinations, health care and basic 
education. Continuing problems however such as the shortage of tents, garbage collection 
and comprehensive sewage disposal persisted.>° Despite these difficulties, in the summer 
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of 1994 the Azeri government called upon Iran to upgrade its level of assistance by 
participating in the reconstruction of war-damaged regions in Azerbaijan.7} 

Given previous Iranian experiences with refugee inflows, it quickly became clear that 
this episode represented a success in that Iran was able to avoid significantly exacerbating 
its internal refugee population problem significantly, while at the same time managing to 
render assistance in a manner that did not destabilize regional affairs. According to the 
Iranian Interior Ministry official responsible for refugee affairs, 


Taking advantage of our [previous] experience, we did not let the [Azeri] refugees enter the 
country but rather helped them inside their own country (at border areas). This was a good 
experience. If a refugee passes through the borders it is hard to make him return to his 
homeland. ... Thus, we prevented the rush of refugees to our country. We plan to follow the 
same policy in southern Iraq ... [and] also in northern Iraq. 


These comments clearly reflect the ongoing evolution of Iranian refugee policy. The 
official adoption of this new approach was announced later that summer, in response to 
rumors that continuing unrest in Afghanistan was again causing refugees to move towards 
the Iranian border.33 The new policy stated that Iran would no longer allow refugees into 
its territory, but that it would extend humanitarian assistance to.refugees in neighboring 
countries and on border points under emergency conditions.*4 A tangible and immediate 
sign of this new policy was the closure of Iran’s border with Afghanistan. The full 
contours of the policy shift, however would not emerge until the fall of 1996, in Iran’s 
response to a dramatic resurgence of fighting in northern Iraq between rival Kurdish 
factions. 


THE KURDISH QUESTION REVISITED 


Following the establishment of the coalition-protected enclave in northern Iraq in the 
wake. of the 1990-91 Gulf War, an alliance between the two largest Kurdish political 
factions controlled the area. Beginning in 1994, however, mounting tension between the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) led to an 
incremental breakdown of that alliance beginning in 1994, culminating in outright conflict 
in August 1996. Supported by an Iraqi regime keen to reestablish its control over the 
enclave, the KDP succeeded in taking control of several large towns in the PUK- 
dominated southeastern part, including Irbil and Sulaymantyya. As a result of these KDP 
victories, the PUK leadership fled to Iran and tens of thousands of its supporters 
followed.35 While the Iraqi government was punished for its direct involvement in the 
conflict by a series of US-led missile attacks in southern Iraq, the Iranian government 
sought to preserve its influence in the northern Iraqi enclave. It did so by assisting the PUK 
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in recovering from its defeat and eventually helping it to launch a counterattack. On 12 
October 1996, the PUK recaptured Sulaymaniyya and significant parts of its lost 
territory. As the fighting between the Kurdish factions seesawed back and forth, 
however, the fate of the refugees spawned by the conflict once again became an issue as 
up to 200,000 Kurds were massed on the Iranian border by early September.3” The 
refugees were concentrated mostly in three Iranian border regions: 70,000 across from 
Iranian Kurdistan; up to 60,000 across from Kermanshah; and 25,000 across from West 
Azerbaijan.3# 

With the recently announced policy now in effect of not allowing any more refugees 
into Iran in effect, the Iranian government turned its attention to implementing the policy 
and appealing to international organizations for assistance in meeting the needs of the 
refugees. By this time, Iranian criticism of the international community’s lack of support 
for its efforts in coping with its refugee population was becoming increasingly pointed. In 
several public pronouncements, Iranian officials claimed that since Iran was not receiving 
sufficient assistance for the Afghan and Iraqi refugees it already hosted, it would not be 
able to accept any new refugees.5>° To a large extent, this stance contributed to the 
announcement on 10 September that Iran would only allow new refugees on its soil under 
“exceptional conditions and only when the lives of the refugees are in danger” and 
provided international organizations helped it.*° Ultimately, Iran did allow approximately 
75,000 Kurds into its territory (albeit, only at border points) and provided assistance to 
over 100,000 others inside Iraq.+! While at first this appears to represent a softening of its 
newly announced policy, it is important to note that Iran’s emphasis on taking its case to 
the international community seemed to have yielded better results than before. 

From the very beginning of the fighting in northern Iraq, the Iranian government 
included international agencies such as the UNHCR, WFP, and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) in its crisis management and 
response formulation. Airports in Iranian border regions were placed at the disposal of 
aircraft carrying relief supplies; the Iranian government repeatedly made the case for 
assistance to the refugees in high-profile fora such as the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; and bilateral donations were solicited from all interested nations.*2 As a result, 
the UN responded relatively quickly. On 12 September, the UNHCR announced its 
readiness to release emergency funds, redeploy staff and vehicles to the region and to 
immediately send 10,000 tons of relief supplies.43 In addition, some $5 million in 
contributions for relief operations were also donated over the course of the next month.*# 
By the end of December 1996 the fighting between the Kurdish factions had largely 
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ceased and most refugees had returned home, leaving only 5,000 new refugees in Iran. The 
Iranian government estimated the total costs incurred by Iran and international organiza- 
tions in housing the Iraqi Kurds at approximately $100 million.* 


COMPREHENSIVE EVOLUTION 


In addition to this series of external challenges, Iranian refugee policy has also been 
defined by an increasing sophistication of its strategic objectives rooted in domestic 
political and socio-economic pressures. Parallel to the event-driven responses which 
ultimately resulted in a prevention-based policy as described above, the Iranian govern- 
ment has increasingly emphasized three other aspects of refugee policy in the 1990s: 
repatriation, the solicitation of international assistance, and integration. Clearly, these 
main dimensions of current Iranian refugee policy are all affected by the overriding factor 
of limited resources.. 


REPATRIATION 


Iran’s first efforts at repatriating members of its resident refugee population began 
with the Afghans in the early 1990s. However, it was only after the formation of a 
Tripartite Commission (comprised of Afghanistan, Iran and the UNHCR) in late 1992 that 
such efforts gained momentum. The Commission was charged with 


tlie overall policy making and implementation of the Afghan repatriation operation . . . such as 
the repatriation time-table, Border Exit Stations, free in-country transportation services, and 
assistance package, issues of mixed marriages, the ee of’ goods and cash, and finally, the 
[taking care] of returneés in their own country. . 


The assistance package, distributed to returnees by UNHCR officials at border points, 
consisted of $25 in cash, 50 kg of wheat, and a floor mat.” By 1997, repatriation efforts 
had yielded significant results: 1.3 million displaced Afghans had voluntarily returned to 
their country, 566,000 of whom were processed through the Commission’ s facilities.*8 
Parallel to these actions, additional resources were devoted by the Iranian govern- 
ment toward clarifying the residency'status of hundreds of thousands of undocumented 
refugees, whom the government considered to be illegal aliens—the ultimate goal being 
to prepare them for repatriation. Until 1992, most Afghan refugees entering Iran were 
provided with “blue cards” indicating their status as involuntary migrants (mohajeran) and 
not refugees (panahandegan). Blue card holders were granted indefinite permission to stay 
in Iran legally, and until 1995 also had access to subsidized health care and food, as well 
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as free primary and secondary education.*2 However, they were also barred from owning 
their own business or working as street vendors, limiting their employment to low-wage, 
manual day labor.5° 

As a means of facilitating repatriation, beginning in 1993 the Iranian government 
started issuing new temporary registration cards (not blue cards) to undocumented or 
newly arriving Afghan refugees, which granted them temporary legal status but also 
effectively placed them on a fast track for repatriation.5! By the end of 1993, over 500,000 
of these new temporary residence permits had been issued to previously undocumented 
refugees—tleaving an estimated 50,000 “illegals” in Iran at the time.5? Finally, in March 
1995 the government announced that all Afghan refugees must leave Iran within two years 
time. Those with temporary residence permits or no documents would be required to leave 
the country or be moved to designated areas near the Afghan border.*3 

Despite the clear hardening of Iran’s stance toward its Afghan refugee population, 
these new initiatives were not enforced as rigidly as their wording seemed to indicate they 
would be. With the outbreak of a new round of conflict in Afghanistan due to the 
emergence of the Taliban in that country’s factional power struggle, Iran sealed its border 
in the spring of 1995— effectively ending the ongoing repatriation program. Thousands of 
new Afghan refugees, however have been allowed into Iran since then.54 The government 
has intentionally declined to provide these new refugees with documents, and their status 
is currently that of unregistered—and hence, illegal—aliens, rendering them susceptible to 
deportation at any time. This pattern has persisted throughout the late 1990s, notably 
including the period of extremely high tensions between Iran and the Taliban in August 
1998. ; 

Even when broad-based repatriation efforts have been halted, however, the Iranian 
government has continued. its search for creative solutions to its refugee question. In 
December 1995 the Ministry of the Interior announced plans to proceed with the 
repatriation of Afghan refugees from relatively peaceful northern Afghanistan home via 
Turkmenistan.*> A special task force, including Iranian, Turkmen, Afghan and UNHCR 
representatives, would be responsible for the implementation of the plan. The refugees 


_ would be transferred from Sarakhs at the Iran-Turkmenistan border to Imam Nazar at 


Turkmenistan’s border with Afghanistan. 

A small number of Afghans hold “white cards,” which clearly stipulate their status . 
as refugees (panahandegan) and entitle them to greater rights than the blue cards, 
including an exemption from taxes, the right to work, and the right to obtain travel 
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documents as stipulated by the 1951 Convention on refugees..56 Most white cards, 
however, were issued prior to the 1979 revolution by the imperial government; today, they 
are issued rather inconsistently but mostly to highly educated professionals and also 
disproportionately to Iraqi refugees.5’ Most Iraqi.refugees (350,000 out of 500,000) were 
expelled from Iraq at the time of the Iran-Iraq war due to their suspected Iranian origin. 
Those who have been able to prove their blood ties to Iran have been granted Iranian 
citizenship, while most of the remainder have been issued “green cards”-—comparable to 
the blue cards of the Afghan refugees.5* While small numbers of Iraqis do return to Iraq 
voluntarily, their numbers have dropped considerably due to the suspension of the 
UNHCR’s repatriation program in July 1998. In addition, new Iraqi refugees continue to 
arrive in southwestern Iran daily, numbering about three to four families per day.*9 

In November 1998, the UNHCR and Iran resumed formal activities for voluntary 
repatriation, targeting those recent Afghan refugees not registered by the Iranian 
government. The repatriation package was similar to the one offered in the early 1990s, 
consisting of 50 kilograms of wheat, blankets, and the equivalent of roughly $50 in cash.® 
Simultaneously, the Iranian government began a stepped up campaign to deport 
undocumented Afghan refugees. After having facilitated the return of over 12,000 
refugees. the UNHCR program was suspended in December 1998 for a variety of reasons 
(mainly due to objections regarding the deportations). The government’s deportation 
program continued through the summer of 1999, resulting in the departure of up to an 
additional 130,000 Afghans.*! Despite differences over the ongoing deportation policy, the 
UNHCR and the Iranian government agreed in June 1999 to resume the voluntary 
repatriation program, intended to repatriate up to 104,000 Afghans and 30,000 Iraqis by 
the year 2000.°* The main elements of this new program are financial incentives for 
returning refugees and a joint refugee status screening process conducted by the UNHCR 
and BAFIA. The Iranian government has committed itself not to return forcibly genuine 
refugees and also to suspend deportations during an initial, six-month registration period 
envisaged in the plan.® It does, however, continue to insist on concentrating refugees into 
designated areas, which could include establishing new camps or simply moving them to 
geographic areas such as the northwestern Khorasan province which borders on Afghan- 
istan. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Despite its somewhat more effective recent campaign for international assistance, Iran 
since 1979 has largely been left to fend for itself in terms of absorbing the costs of hosting 
its refugee population. This has occurred for several reasons, not the least of which is 
Tran’s continuing relative international isolation. Even with its moderately successful 
efforts at breaking out of that isolation in recent years, the level of international assistance 
to Iran has remained extremely low by any objective standard. 

Iranian estimates place expenditures on refugees at levels up to $20 billion over the 
last 16 years.64 The Iranian government itself estimates the cost of maintaining the 2 
million refugees currently in Iran at $10 million per day—as compared with the $18 
million allocated by the UNHCR for the entirety of its operations in Iran for all of 1999.6 
According to Iranian officials, there is “an illogical gap between the requirements of the 
refugees and the credit envisaged by the international forums . . . the credit is far from the 
real expenses of the refugees.”®° The “real” expenses of Iran’s refugee population have 
included subsidized education (there are 300,000 refugee students in Iran), health services, 
transport, fuel, and basic goods (some 750,000 coupons have been distributed to refugees 
to allow them to purchase “basic goods” at lower prices). 

Iran’s policy of not compelling refugees to live in camps has also clearly increased 
its burden, as the UNHCR, since 1979, has largely limited its assistance to those refugees 
in camps. Only five percent, or some 94,000 refugees were residing in 30 camps by the 
end of 1998; the others lived throughout the country, in urban and rural areas.67 This 
situation has directly contributed to Iran’s unwillingness to accept new refugees as well as 
its criticism of the international community, but it has also caused the Iranian government 
to search for ways to reduce its financial burden. Beginning in 1994-95, as a result of an 
economic downturn and mounting domestic political pressure, the Iranian government 
began to withdraw the health and education subsidies previously extended to refugees.® 
Consequently, the issues of refugee repatriation and integration have become focal points 
of Iranian refugee policy—in addition to its standing policy of prevention of further 
refugee flows. 


INTEGRATION 


Iran’s repatriation and deportation efforts have partially addressed the issue of the 
integration of its refugee population by reducing their overall numbers. However, an effort 
to address the long-term consequences of the presence of such a large refugee population 
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was also clearly necessary. Iran’s overall policy shifted in the mid-and late 1990s to 
emphasizing “care and maintenance assistance to programmes which foster self-reli- 
ance.”°9 The UNHCR’s operations reflect this changing focus as well, and while still 
aimed largely at refugee protection and assistance, their programs also include, small- 
scale community projects and micro-credit schemes designed to reduce dependency.” 

Iran has also launched an experimental project in collaboration with a Swiss 
organization, the Swiss Academy for Development (SAD). The SAD is a social-science 
research group set up with Swiss government assistance, and the Iranian pilot project is 
administered jointly with the Iranian government, through the International Charitable 
Organization (ICO), an NGO created in Iran specifically for that purpose.7! 

The main concept undergirding the pilot project, currently being implemented in 
three locations in Iran, is that refugees with little chance of ever returning home be 
integrated into their host country. Specifically, it emphasizes the need to resettle such 
refugees permanently in their “land of first reception”’—-which due to geographic 
proximity is usually similar in many respects to their homelands. The project objectives 
are to train long-term refugees in order to allow them to become self-reliant and 
independent local citizens.72 This includes providing them with the resources to build their 
own homes, helping them establish their own businesses, and/or making employment 
opportunities available to them. The three implementation sites in Iran each emphasize 
different aspects. In Golan, the emphasis is on home ownership through the construction 
of a refugee community composed of privately owned houses; in Sanandaj, the emphasis 
is on job creation, where a brick factory has been established to create employment; and 
in Ahvaz, the emphasis is on creating a farming community.’? In the last case, the Iranian 
government granted 247,000 acres to ICO in an area settled by Iraqi Shi’a refugees, whose 
marshland territory in Iraq had been drained by the Iraqi government.?74 Thus, this 
approach also retains some flexibility in terms of tailoring solutions to the needs of 
particular refugee groups. 

Another compelling aspect of this experimental approach is financial. According to 
advocates of the project, the cost of making these up-front investments in refugee 
populations is far less when compared with their maintenance costs over the long-term.7> 
For a country like Iran which has hosted such populations for two decades and must 
therefore think in the long-term, the issue of cost-effectiveness is a crucial one which 
exerts considerable influence over policymaking. 

Iran’s fledgling refugee integration policy also has strategic objectives aimed at 
forging new international partnerships on refugee issues, as well as further heightening the 
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international community’s awareness of Iranian efforts to cope with them. According to 
Iranian government sources, 


. . [the] humanitarian efforts of the Islamic Republic of Iran have not been appreciated. The 
international community should provide Iran with the required assistance and if they fail... 
from now on we would not be responsible for the movement of the refugees toward the West 
... We are determined to allocate more shares to ourselves in the international community. ... 
We have formulated plans which specify the procedure for rendering help and we are ready to 
invite other governments and organizations to come and probe the situation in Iran and are also 
ready to conclude agreements with them.”° 


In an effort to redress its previous lack of success in establishing such international support 
and to enhance the effectiveness of its refugee policy, Iran hosted an international seminar 
on refugees in 1993 with the participation of twenty international charity organizations. 
Since then, progress has been made in solidifying international relationships as well as in 
clarifying the methods through which international assistance can be extended to refugees 
in Iran. Some tangible aspects of this progress include the establishment of the Consortium 
of Non-Governmental Charity Organizations, a forum and clearinghouse which charitable 
organizations can join; the provision of support (e.g., customs exemptions, easing of travel 
restrictions, preferential access to supplies and transportation in Iran) by the Iranian 
government in helping NGOs to extend their relief efforts into neighboring countries such 
as Iraq, Afghanistan, and Azerbaijan; and a stated willingness (as in the SAD/ICO project) 
to provide land and facilities to integration efforts in Iran.”’ 

Despite this, NGOs continue to experience difficulties in extending their operations 
to Iran. These are primarily rooted in “the continued absence of a legal framework that 
would clarify the status and conditions under which NGOs can operate.”78 These 
difficulties reportedly include problems with opening bank accounts, delays in the 
issuance of visas and government approval of NGO project proposals, and some 
continuing internal travel restrictions.” However, at an international NGO symposium 
held in Tehran in May 1999, the Iranian government did announce that a new law that 
would establish the needed legal framework was under consideration. The law would 
create a formal and recognized process through which NGOs would submit proposals 
directly to the government, formulate action plans, and also require a joint legal agreement 
regarding a defined field and timeline for NGO activity that would include direct access 
to refugees and government administrative support.8° 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE IRANIAN EXPERIENCE 


In the twenty years after the establishment of the 1979 Revolution, the Islamic 
Republic of Iran had to contend with an extraordinarily large refugee population. The two 
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main mitigating factors in its efforts aimed at resolving this situation have been the 
government’s international isolation, as well as an initial lack of administrative and 
management infrastructure—both human and physical. These obstacles were further 
exacerbated by the consequences of Iran’s revolution and its eight-year war with Iraq, both 
of which served to deplete and degrade the quantity and quality of available resources. By 
the time the war had ended and Iran’s reconstruction efforts were well underway in the 
early 1990s, the refugee population was at its peak level of 4.5 million. Since that time, 
Iran has enjoyed its first extended period of peace and stability since the late 1970s. In 
spite of Iran’s post-war drive for reconstruction and development, which has had the effect 
of greatly enhancing the internal competition for resources, this period has also allowed 
the Iranian government to develop a more comprehensive, ‘strategically-oriented, and 
multi-dimensional refugee policy. The increasing recognition by the government of its 
very real economic limitations has served to narrow the horizons of Iran’s refugee policy 
from what was effectively an open door policy to one whose defining characteristic is an 
essentially closed border (with much stricter criteria for the granting of admission to 
refugee groups). At the same time, Iran has demonstrated an increasing level of 
effectiveness in its crisis response formulation based upon the rapid provision of assistance 
outside Iranian territory and improved coordination with international organizations for 
short-term aid and long-term solutions. As a result, during the last five years Iran’s refugee 
policy has evolved into a four-dimensional one which emphasizes (in rough order of 
importance) prevention, repatriation, international assistance and integration. 

While at least partially reflective of Iran’s success in re-engaging the international 
community, in the wake of its war with Iraq and the end of the Cold War, the international 
dimension of Iran’s refugee policy is a crucial one. That international dimension, together 
with the experimental integration policy, are perhaps the most intriguing aspects of the 
Iranian case. This is due to the potential contributions they both represent to the 
development and emergence of a more comprehensive intermediate-level global strategy 
for coping with the phenomenon of large-scale refugee flows. The case for this larger 
conceptual framework, within which Iran’s existing refugee policy is embedded, was 
made by Iran’s Representative to the United Nations in a statement to the UNHCR: 


Durable assurances for refugee protection and well-being necessitate [a] two-dimension{al] 
approach. ..: Peaceful settlements of disputes and foundations for ‘development activities; 
[and] support of political initiatives to prevent refugee inflow[s], along with immediate and 
viable responses to emergency situations will secure regional peace and stability. In addition, 
cooperation among international, intergovernmental and national agencies, as well as human- 
jtarian non-governmental organizations, would promote conditions conducive to voluntary 
repatriation of refugees.... We believe that this should become the core of all endeavors 
aiming at preventive strategies, care and maintenance policies as a framework in which 
effective solutions can work.®! 
RENE 
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In spite of the particularities of Iran’s immediate geopolitical and economic 
environment, many of the concepts inherent in that country’s current refugee policy are 
broadly applicable to efforts aimed at revamping international and regional responses to 
large-scale refugee flows. Iran’s experience serves to highlight the need for increased 
international and regional cooperation at least in the following areas: more effective 
methods of crisis intervention; the coordination, support and provision of relief efforts; 
proportional resource-sharing; and the development of innovative, long-term solutions to 
the issues confronting resident refugee populations. Admittedly, these problems are 
‘complex. However, they do share one common factor: they all require an increased level 
of multilateral action, the essential building-block in the construction of a comprehensive 
solution to a global problem. They also highlight the importance of engaging with 
developing countries as full partners on these issues, given their central role as host 
countries and concerned parties. Iran, through its experiences with refugee populations 
since 1979, has clearly demonstrated the contributions that developing countries can make 
to international responses to complex humanitarian crises—both in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 





THE KHARTOUM CONFERENCE AND 
EGYPTIAN POLICY AFTER THE 1967 WAR: 
A REEXAMINATION 


Yoram Meital 


The Khartoum Arab Summit of 1967 has long been known for the “three no’s”, 
barring any negotiations with Israel. This article re-examines the Summit, based on 
memoirs of the participants and other sources, and argues. that, at least in the case 
of Egypt, Khartoum actually marked a departure, the beginning of a process which 
led towards a readiness to employ political means, and eventually towards 
acceptance of United Nations Security Council Resolution 242. The differences 
between Egypt’s approach and that of other Arab states began to make itself 
apparent during the Khartoum Summit, but, for various reasons, all the parties to 
the dispute continued to paint Khartoum as essentially negative. 


T decisions of the fourth Arab summit, held in Khartoum, Sudan (29 August-1 
September 1967), have been identified with “the three no’s,” (no peace with Israel, no 
recognition of Israel, and no negotiation with Israel) and conventionally seen as 
expressing the Arab’s world’s intransigence, despite its defeat in the June 1967 war with 
Israel. Historiographic expressions of this argument can be found easily and in large 
numbers, in the memoirs of those who held official positions at the time, and in writings 
by scholars from various disciplines. Thus, for example, Henry Kissinger described the 
decisions of the Khartoum Conference as a sign of the Arab extremism that began after 
the 1967 war.! William Quandt noted that “the Arab position hardened further” during the 
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Khartoum Conference, as a result of the capitulation of the President of Egypt, Jamal ‘Abd 
al-Nasir, and King Husayn of Jordan, to the dictates of the leaders of the wealthy Arab 
states. “Abd al-‘Azim Ramadan, a veteran Egyptian historian, stated that the Khartoum 
decisions had shut. the door on any possibility of a peaceful settlement and left only one 
option—war.> The situation was described in a similar way by Adeed Dawisha, who 
examined Egyptian foreign policy and said that responsibility for the immoderate stance 
of the Arab position must be linked to the extremism demonstrated by Israel. Former 
Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir emphasized in her autobiography that the decisions of 
the Khartoum Conference were a further call “to destroy Israel, even within her previous 
borders,” and added that “as far as the Arabs were concerned, nothing had changed.”.° 
Moshe Dayan, Israeli Minister of Defense at the time of the 1967 war, came to a similar 
conclusion, declaring that the Khartoum decisions closed every opening and chance for 
peace.® Official sources in Israel revealed that Israeli intelligence had obtained the protocol 
of the central, closed debate of the Khartoum Conference, which made clear that the 
participants, led by Egypt, had emphasized the need to restore the Arabs’ military strength, 
in order to attack Israel once again. Referring to the information in the protocol, Israel’s 
Prime Minister, Levi Eshkol, pointed out, in a policy speech to the Knesset: “I have 
learned from a source on which I have no reason to cast any doubt, that Egypt’s President, 
Jamal ‘Abd al Nasir, said in the Khartoum Conference, which took place at the end of 
August this year: “We must again be able not only to defend our country, but also, as soon 
as possible, prepare our army to attack Israel, with the assurance of victory.’”’ 

The central thesis of this paper is that the description of the Khartoum Summit as 
“rejectionist”’ is inaccurate, and contradicts the positions heard in the conference debates, 
which were also expressed in its decisions. The Khartoum Conference did not create a 
pan-Arab consensus that afterward supported a radical line against Israel. The decisions 
of the conference did not intend to propose an overall solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
but focused on measures to be adopted in an effort to regain the lands captured by Israel 
in the 1967 war. In this regard there was a significant innovation: Egypt, under the 
leadership of ‘Abd al-Nasir, joined Jordan and Saudi Arabia in promoting a resolution to 
adopt a political solution and the use of diplomatic measures to solve the crisis. In 
addition, as this article will demonstrate, information on the closed meetings of the 
Khartoum Summit was at the disposal of the major decision-makers (Israelis, Americans 
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and Arabs). In specific cases, analyses were prepared, which described to the decision- 
makers the changes that took place during the debates, especially in the Egyptian 
positions. But this information was available to very few, and for reasons to be presented 
at the conclusion of this article, these few preferred not to reveal these changes to the 
general public. Thus, the decision-makers contributed to the dissemination of a mistaken 
and incomplete perception of the Khartoum summit. 

This article focuses on a detailed study of the position of Egypt, which played a key 
role in convening the conference and in the content of its decisions. The article examines 
the continuing trends and the changes in Cairo’s policy during the period between the 
1967 war in June.and the convening of the Khartoum Conference in August. The steps 
taken by Egypt are examined in the context of internal developments in Egypt, and in the 
light of Egyptian leaders’ perceptions of change in the regional and international arenas. 
This study is based on Arab and American sources that have not previously been used in 
this way. Thus, along with declassified American documents, many details were obtained 
from the testimony of individuals who took part in the summit. Of special interest were 
the notes of Ahmad Mahjub, then Prime Minister of Sudan and one of the sponsors of the 
Khartoum Conference.® His book offers one of the most detailed accounts in existence of 
the summit and its deliberations. Long passages from the protocols of the debates of the 
conference were presented by ‘Abd al-Majid Farid, who was at the time personal secretary 
to the Egyptian President.? Another very important source was the book by Shafiq 
al-Hawt, an assistant who wrote a protocol for the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) delegation to the Khartoum Conference.!° These three sources were especially 
revealing, in view of the fact that they belonged to delegations that had interests in 
common, but represented differing positions in the deliberations at Khartoum. 


THE 1967 WAR AND THE EGYPTIAN DOMESTIC CONTEXT 


Following the military defeat of 1967, a new status quo was established in Egypt, 
against the background of the Israeli occupation of the Sinai Peninsula, the heavy blow 
absorbed by the army, and the erosion in public legitimacy of the policies of the 
revolutionary regime. In addition, there was severe economic damage, the result of a 
significant drop in national income due to the stoppage of shipping in the Suez Canal, loss 
of control over the oil fields of Sinai, the harm done to the tourist industry, and the drastic 
decline in investment Mjinfrastructure and development.'! Against this background, the 
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government was obliged urgently to cut funding for repairing the unprecedented damage 
done to both military and civilian infrastructure. The continuation of the status quo was 
seen by the leadership as the most dangerous threat to the vital interests of the Egyptian 
nation. Public opinion in general supported the initiation of substantial change, especially 
in the economy and political participation.!* It should be emphasized that this demand for 
change had preceded the 1967 war. By the first half of the 1960s, calls for changes in the 
revolution had intensified. These focused in particular on the adaptation of political 
conditions and economic policy to a free market, through the expansion of private sector 
activities, the broadening of freedom of expression, and renewal of the multi-party and 
parliamentary order.!5 

Following the defeat, these appeals gained strength, and were expressed in different 
ways by a growing public demand for rapid and comprehensive change in Egypt. 
Policy-makers in Cairo quickly came to the conclusion that responding to these demands 
was inseparable from the continuing conflict with Israel. Two major dilemmas confronted 
them in this regard. One was how to initiate significant reforms (in the economy, internal 
politics, and foreign policy) without abandoning the main principles of the July 1952 
revolution and the policies held by Egypt prior to the 1967 war. The second was the deep 
rift between Egyptian aspirations to return to the status quo before 5 June 1967, and 
Israel’s demands, together with the support of the United States, for an end to the conflict 
within the framework of a peace agreement. The sum of the various national interests were 
of much greater importance than the personality or political prestige of one leader or 
another—although these considerations were not entirely absent. An expression of the 
atmosphere that prevailed among the Egyptian leadership at the time can be found in the 
following words of al-Ahram editor and Presidential advisor Muhammad Hasanayn 
Haykal: 


The shock of 5 June caused, in the words of ‘Abd al-Nasir, a blow to the Egyptian 
revolutionary regime. The continuing pressure and the rise in temperature surrounding the 
regime [...] might have caused the wound to turn into a split, and later a total break. The 
armed Israeli occupation of part of Sinai was a terrible nightmare that constantly weighed on 
the nerves of the Egyptian people. The armed Israeli presence meant the continued closure of 
the Suez Canal, which implied the loss of three-quarters of a million dollars a day for Egypt, 
at a time when she needed every penny to finance her growing needs for development and 
consumption. /4 


This status quo could not be maintained indefinitely through a policy based on 
anti-imperialist slogans and calls to achieve unrealistic goals, like the destruction of Israel. 
In addition, in the difficult circumstances prevailing as a result of the 1967 war, public 
preoccupation with the conflict with Israel became much more intense. In the decade 
preceding the war, public perception of the conflict was limited to listening to the speeches 
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of the leadership; the level of involvement of the average citizen was neither personal nor 
concrete. After the war the conflict was transformed from an external issue for the 
exclusive attention of the government, into an internal problem that involved the Egyptian 
public. The conflict became the central factor influencing national and personal security, 
territorial integrity and socio-economic trends.!5 

Aside from the demands for change and the intense public involvement in all that was 
linked to the conflict with Israel, there arose in the wake of the war a gradual process of 
erosion of public faith in the army and the revolutionary regime led by ‘Abd al-Nasir. 
Since the advent of the Free Officers in 1952, there had been a national consensus of 
support for the army. Following the defeat, the Egyptian army was exposed to harsh and 
humiliating criticism. Evidence of this, from a high army source, is found in the words of 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Shadhili (later to become Chief of Staff). Referring to the negative attitude 
of broad sectors of society toward the army and its soldiers, al-Shadhili said: “In their 
confusion and distress, the Egyptian people vented their feelings on the ordinary soldier. 
Anyone in uniform was ridiculed in thé streets. Morale fell to near-suicidal levels.”!® In 
a similar vein, Lieutenant General (Fariq) Salah al-Din al-Hadidi said that after the defeat, 
strident public criticism was aimed at the army. According to al-Hadidi, people were 
saying: “Where are the missiles, and the biggest and strongest army in the Middle East? 
Where are the invincible Soviet weapons?”.!’? Despite the fact that after the war ‘Abd 
al-Nasir had placed all blame for the defeat on the army, led by Field Marshal (Mushir) 
‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amr, the President could not evade his own responsibility. The war of 
1967 tarnished the image of ‘Abd al-Nasir as a charismatic leader, and was viewed by 
many as symbolizing the failure of most of the regime’s policies.'® The June defeat also 
had a broad impact on the President’s performance, and the first to comprehend this were 
those who worked closely with him. Anwar al-Sadat, then Speaker of the National 
Council, described the debacle’s effect on “Abd al-Nasir: “It ruined him. Those who knew 
‘Abd al-Nasir understood that the man did not die on 28 September 1970, but on 5 June 
1967, precisely one hour after the war broke out. At that moment, as for a long time 
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afterward, the man looked dead, although he lived. The pallor of death was on his face and 
hands, even though he continued to move, to walk, to talk, and to listen.”!9 The impression 
of Sayyid Mar‘i, Minister of Agriculture in ‘Abd al-Nasir’s first postwar government, was 
similar. He said: “This was not the same Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir we had known in the past. 
[.. .] this was someone else [. . .] his hair quickly turned white, the spark disappeared from 
his eyes, and he was filled with bitterness. He tried to conceal, to bury the defeat and the 
wounds within himself, but he could not’”.2° 


REDEFINING EGYPT’S NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


As soon as the war ended, feverish efforts began in Israel and Egypt rapidly to 
consolidate their basic positions in preparation for the next phase: the international effort 
to bring an end to the crisis. Each side shaped its stance with respect to the experience of 
the past, its perception of the significance of the status quo after the war, and its estimate 
of the possibility that its aspirations would be realized. It was obvious that in these 
circumstances, the positions of the superpowers, especially the United States, were of 
overwhelming influence. Israel feared and Egypt sought a repetition of the precedent of 
1956-57 when Israel had been forced to withdraw from the Sinai without concessions in 
return. A week after the fighting ended, on 19 June 1967, the governments of the United 
States and Israel, each independently, completed a basic framework for solving the Middle 
East crisis. In Israel an important decision was made: withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
lands conquered in the war would take place upon the signing of a peace treaty that 
included suitable security arrangements and the normalization of relations. This would be 
achieved through direct negotiations between the State of Israel and each of the Arab 
countries. With regard to the Egyptian front, the Israeli proposal was as follows: 


Israel proposes to sign a peace treaty with Egypt based on the international border and on 
Israel’s security requirements. According to the international border, the Gaza Strip is in the 
territory of the State of Israel. The peace treaty will provide for freedom of shipping through 
the Tiran Straits and in the Mifrats Shelomo [the Gulf of Aqaba]; guaranteeing freedom of 
flight over the Straits of Tiran and Mifrats Shelomo; and the demilitarization of the Sinai 
Peninsula. Until the signing of the peace treaty, Israel will continue holding the territories it 
is now holding.?! 


The Israeli proposal was transmitted to the United States, and through the US to the 
relevant Arab countries. In Egypt, the initiative was perceived as a pretentious and 
arrogant attempt on the part of Israel, “drunk with victory” to impose humiliating and 
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illogical terms of surrender on the Arabs; and as an Israeli scheme that would lead to a 
split between ‘Abd al-Nasir and the other Arab leaders and oblige Egypt to sign a separate 
and partial agreement with Israel over Sinai.?2 

Following the crisis of June 1967, the United States reexamined its position on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and ways of solving it.23 From a classified US report, we learn that 
by 7 June, President Lyndon Baines Johnson had appointed a special committee to deal 
with this issue, within the framework of the National Security Council. This report also 
reveals that several figures in the US government were in constant contact with leaders of 
Morocco and Iran and examined with them, through “quiet diplomacy,” the possibilities 
of moving forward with a settlement between Israel and her neighbors, primarily Egypt.”4 
The declared position of the US government was based on the five principles defined by 
Johnson in his speech on 19 June 1967 at the State Department in Washington: 


There are some who have urged, as a single, simple solution, an immediate return to the 
situation as it was on June 4 [...] This is not a prescription for peace, but for renewed 
hostilities. Certainly, troops must be withdrawn, but there must also be recognized rights of 
national life, progress in solving the refugee problem, freedom of innocent maritime passage, 
limitation of the arms race, and respect for political independence and territorial integrity.” 


In the period following the 1967 war, the Egyptian government saw the struggle with 
Israel as comprising two central issues, and felt that only a full solution would bring an 
end to the conflict. The first—the Palestinian problem—was the heart of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, the roots of which far predated the war. The second was the future of the 
territories Israel had conquered in the war. The Egyptian view—that these issues 
constituted the primary challenge confronting the Arabs-—-enjoyed an overall Arab 
consensus. The differences of opinion and the clashes among the Arabs had to do with the 
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definition of their goals and the means of resolving both aspects of the struggle. The 
Egyptian leadership was aware that, in view of the broad gap between the Arab and Israeli 
positions on the one hand, and the inter-Arab frictions on the other, adoption of any course 
of action aimed at a full and immediate solution to both aspects of the conflict with Israel, 
was likely to end in failure. At the same time, they perceived a continuation of the status 
quo as contrary to the vital national interests of Egypt. 

The Egyptian leadership sought to carry out its policy toward Israel in stages, taking 
into account the means it had at its disposal. In Cairo, official spokesmen drew a 
distinction between the urgent need to recover the Arab lands occupied by Israel in June 
1967, and the future need to solve the Palestinian problem. Their terminology began to be 
based on a new expression for defining Egypt’s overall goal in the struggle with Israel: 
“removing the traces of aggression” [izalat athar al-‘udwan]. Indeed, by the last days of 
the 1967 war, ‘Abd al-Nasir had already begun to use this phrase. In his controversial 
resignation speech on 9 June 1967, the Egyptian President referred for the first time to the 
goal to be achieved in the short term: “‘At this time, there are several urgent tasks before 
us. The first: we must remove the traces of aggression.”© From this point on, this 
expression began to be commonly used in the declarations of Egyptian leaders, as well as 
in the press. From Egypt’s point of view, it articulated the aspiration to return, as nearly 
as possible, to the status quo ante. The goal was to bring about a full withdrawal of Israeli 
forces to the 4 June 1967 borders on all battle fronts, without requiring the Arab side to 
agree to Israeli demands, especially its bid for direct negotiations leading to mutual 
recognition and the signing of a peace treaty.” A very important summary of Egypt’s 
changed definition of its goals in the conflict with Israel is found in a “secret” American 
document originating in the US State Department (2 January 1968), which states: 


We seem to be getting two sets of signals from the UAR on the question of a settlement of the 
Near East crisis. One set of signals suggests that the UAR is interested in ‘removing the traces 
of aggression,’ 1.e. a return to the status quo ante June 5 or perhaps May 21. The other set of 
signals suggests that Nasser is interested in a broader settlement, including acceptance of a 
state of non-belligerency and perhaps even diplomatic recognition of Israel. In either case, 
Nasser is likely to continue to insist that the Suez Canal cannot be reopened until Israeli troops 
are withdrawn from Sinai. He would probably allow Israeli cargoes to pass through the Canal 
in foreign bottoms, but he is likely to insist that Israeli flag vessels cannot be allowed to pass 
through the Canal until the Palestinian refugee problem is satisfactorily resolved. There seems 
to be little immediate interest in restoring Egyptian administration in Gaza and the UAR might 
be prepared to accept an international regime there.8 


Moreover, even if Egypt’s aims were clear, how to achieve them was ill-defined. One of 
‘Abd al-Nasir’s first declarations on the subject points to his hesitations on the question 
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of means. Thus, in his traditional speech on the anniversary of the revolution (23 July 
1967), the President said: “Where should we begin? I wish to tell you frankly and clearly 
that there is no short route to what we desire. There is also no single, immutable path that 
will lead us to our goal. The way is long and difficult. Moreover, there are several roads, 
which I cannot avoid presenting to you now, despite all the hardships. Our defeat was 
much greater than we expected.”*° In order to advance their goals in the conflict with 
Israel, decision-makers in Cairo were willing to make use of political and military means, 
taking into account the existing circumstances and the possibilities available to them.3° 
Israel’s demands for direct negotiations were seen as an attempt to force a treaty of 
shameful capitulation on the Arabs, because Israel was asking for negotiations to begin 
even before her withdrawal from the occupied lands. In a speech to the closing session of 
the Palestinian National Council (4 December 1968) ‘Abd al-Nasir declared: “What is the 
meaning of sitting with Israel in negotiations? The meaning is that we surrender. That 
Israel will speak from a position of strength at a time when she is occupying Egyptian, 
Jordanian and Syrian lands.”3! Egypt said that Israeli demands to hold direct and separate 
talks with each Arab state would lead to internal Arab divisions. For similar reasons, 
Egypt rejected the Israeli demand for a peace treaty with each Arab state. In short, during 
the summer of 1967, decision-makers in Cairo were formulating a policy that advocated 
the use of political means to deal with the crisis, but at the same time, they were rejecting 
the possibility of direct negotiations with Israel and signing a peace treaty with it. 


THE INTER-ARAB CONTEXT 


As the guns fell silent in the 1967, it was clear that the vanquished Arab states held 
different views on the desired solution to the problem of recovering the conquered 
lands—as well as on the means of achieving this goal. The position of Syria and the PLO 
(which was supported by Iraq and Algeria) was the most radical. They called for 
continuation of the armed struggle against Israel until the complete liberation of the 
occupied territories, along with an Arab embargo on the sale of petroleum to the West. 
Jordan, in contrast, saw a possibility of recovering the territories within a diplomatic 
_ framework, to be prepared under United States auspices. Egyptian decision-makers 
believed that, in view of the fact that there was no military option at present, it was 
desirable to work for the return of the territories through diplomatic means. At the same 
time, ‘Abd al-Nasir’s greatest worry was that King Husayn, against the background of the 
crisis that had befallen his monarchy in the wake of the 1967 war, and in view of his 
intensive ties with the United States and Israel, would hasten to sign a separate treaty with 
Israel. It should be pointed out that the Egyptian President’s fear was not unfounded. 
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According to testimony by Israel Lior, then military secretary of Israel’s Prime Minister, 
on the morning of 7 June 1967, two urgent messages from Husayn arrived in Jerusalem 
(through the British embassy). “There was a tone of desperation in the messages from 
Amman, whose central point was that the King was willing to reach some agreement, on 
condition that we decrease the pressure of our military actions.”32 Contacts between Israel 
and Jordan grew more intense, and in regard to this, Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban 
said: “The 1967—68 period was the time of the most intensive negotiations between Israel 
and any Arab government until the Camp David talks in 1978.”3 

In the second half of 1967, there were intensive diplomatic contacts between 
Egyptian and Jordanian leaders. In their first meeting after the war, (11 July 1967) ‘Abd 
al-Nasir gave King Husayn his support for political measures as a suitable course of 
action, at the present stage, to achieve an Israeli withdrawal from the lands conquered in 
- June 1967. “We will go to the UN with attempts at peace,” said the Egyptian President, 
“because we need time to rebuild our military capability.”34 “Abd al-Nasir and Husayn 
were also in complete agreement with respect to the decisive role the United States was 
bound to play in efforts to solve the Middle East crisis. The Egyptian President proposed 
that the Jordanian King, who was about to leave for Washington, explain to the Americans 
the position of Egypt as well, on condition that the King would be committed “not to agree 
to a separate peace treaty [ittifagiyyat sulh] with Israel.”35 After an understanding in 
principle was achieved between ‘Abd al-Nasir and Husayn, the two sought a broader Arab 
legitimacy for this diplomatic course of action within the forum of an Arab summit 
conference. Thus, in the coming weeks, Egyptian and Jordanian diplomatic activity was 
directed at convening an Arab summit. In his contacts with other Arab leaders, ‘Abd 
al-Nasir aimed to establish as broad an Arab consensus as possible, which would support 
Egypt’s position (a combination of two courses of action: diplomatic and military). In 
addition, Egypt needed urgent economic aid, which she assumed would be forthcoming 
from the major oil-exporting nations. But the results of the 1967 war would not put an end 
to inter-Arab rivalries and disagreements. To some extent, the war actually broadened 
them. The clash of inter-Arab interests was reflected in a long list of issues, from defining 
the summit’s agenda, to the conditions for ending the inter-Arab war in Yemen. 

In the first stage, ‘Abd al-Nasir attempted to reduce to a minimum the rejection 
expected from Arab leaders who held hawkish views, by demonstrating the logic at the 
heart of the new course of action that Egypt and Jordan wished to adopt. To this end, he 
summoned a “conference of Arab steadfastness” [mu tamar al-sumud al-‘Arabi], which 
was held in Cairo (16-20 July 1967) with the participation of the presidents of Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, Algeria and Sudan. The message ‘Abd al-Nasir attempted to convey at this 
gathering was that in the current situation, not only did the Arabs lack a realistic military 
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option, but that the Soviet Union, despite its commitment to restore their military 
capability, favored a diplomatic solution to the crisis. Therefore, military aid would be 
controlled and slow in coming. He added that, in view of this situation, Egypt would 
support an effort to reach a settlement through peaceful means. In addition, he noted that, 
in his view, because of the significant gap between the positions of the parties to the 
conflict, it could be assumed that this effort would not bear fruit. In order to dissuade the 
conference from rejecting the proposals of Egypt and Jordan, ‘Abd al-Nasir suggested 
sending a smali delegation of participants to the Soviet Union, so that they could sound 
out Moscow’s position and then report back to the plenum. His proposal was accepted, 
and at the close of the first round of debates, it was decided to dispatch the Presidents of 
Algeria (Houari Boumedienne) and Iraq (‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Anif) to talk with the Soviet 
leadership.*° In the first working meeting in Moscow, it was already obvious that the 
Soviet leaders supported diplomatic measures to achieve a settlement that would lead to 
an Israeli withdrawal, in exchange for an Arab agreement to end the state of belligerency. 
The Soviet General Secretary, Leonid Brezhnev, declared that experts in international law 
had determined that it was possible to reach a decision in the United Nations calling for 
an Israeli withdrawal from the occupied lands, as long as the Arabs would agree to ending 
the state of war. Brezhnev added that the same experts believed that a declaration ending 
the state of belligerency was not tantamount to Arab recognition of the State of Israel. This 
interpretation would also give the Arabs the time they needed to repair the damage of the 
defeat: primarily, the restoration of their economic and military capability.7’ The next day, 
another meeting was convened, during which the Soviet participants increased the 
pressure on the two Arab Presidents to agree to the wording of a settlement of the crisis 
that would declare an end to the state of war between the Arabs and Israel. During this 
debate, Brezhnev announced in no uncertain terms that the Soviet Union would support 
a United Nations document calling for an end to belligerency, which would include 
suitable terms for a solution to the crisis.*8 

Upon the return of ‘Arif and Boumedienne from Moscow, the “conference of Arab 
steadfastness” immediately reconvened (18 July 1967). The Presidents of Algeria and Iraq 
summarized their meetings, and directly afterward, ‘Abd al-Nasir presented the Egyptian 
position, which called for diplomatic measures along with the restoration of the military 
capability of the Arab states. His central point was that the adoption of such a course of 
action meant that diplomatic and military measures would complement each other, and 
together would achieve Israeli withdrawal from the territories occupied in June 1967. To 
convince his radical colleagues, ‘Abd al-Nasir made clear that the adoption of the 
diplomatic path, especially at a time when the Arabs had no real military option, did not 
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mean abandonment of the military option. Here, the Egyptian President made for the first 
time his distinction between political activity and the agreement to accept a political 
solution. According to the protocol of the session, as outlined by Farid, ‘Abd al-Nasir 
presented his position as follows: “I believe that there is a difference between political 
activity [ ‘amal siyasi] and a political solution [al-hall al-siyasi]. In my opinion, a political 
solution, under the aegis of the Russians or the Americans, is not a political solution but 
surrender, moreover it is a final elimination of the problem [...] In my opinion, the 
proposed Arab summit conference is a political measure, and from it a political solution 
will not emerge.”?? At the close of the conference, a joint announcement was published, 
which, among other things, announced agreement by the participants to the proposal by 
the President of Sudan (Isma’il al-Azhari) to convene a meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers 
in Khartoum. A week later, ‘Abd al-Nasir could and did declare: “We must meet at the 
summit, so that each [party] may confront his own responsibility. ..we are not asking 
anyone to give any more than he can, but we will not agree to receive less than he can 
give.”4° Sharp disagreements broke out between Egypt and Saudi Arabia, particularly in 
regard to the continuing war in Yemen.*! To decision-makers in Cairo, it was clear that 
in view of the difficult situation in which Egypt found itself, there would be no option but 
to agree to the Saudi conditions for ending the war in Yemen. Thus, on the eve of the 
opening of the Khartoum summit, Egypt accepted the Saudi conditions.*? The leader of 
Syria, disagreeing with the agenda, decided not to attend the deliberations in Khartoum. 


THE KHARTOUM CONFERENCE 


The opening session of the fourth Arab summit conference was held in the parliament 
building in Khartoum on 29 August 1967, and was chaired by the President of Sudan, 
Ismai‘il al-Azhari. It was a brief public session, in which the items on the agenda were 
presented. The next day, the main debate was held; this was closed to the press.*3 In this 
session, ‘Abd al-Nasir focused on three issues: the terrible destruction wrought by the war, 
the results of the war in the international framework, and the steps to be taken by the Arabs 
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at this stage. In the discussion of the war damage and the question of aid to the countries 
involved, the Egyptian President called on his counterparts to see themselves as united in 
the struggle; it would be an historic error to view it as a problem of the belligerents and 
the Palestinians alone. At an early stage of the debate, it was decided to continue 
producing oil and selling it to the West, so that part of the income from these sales could 
be used to finance aid for the countries involved in the war. In this regard, it was agreed 
to transfer economic aid to the Arab belligerents, with the magnitude and conditions of 
transfer to be determined by the leaders of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya. This 
agreement was later integrated into Section 8 of the decisions of the Khartoum 
Conference, which provided that “until the traces of aggression are removed,” the 
governments of the Arab countries that were providing aid would transfer 135 million 
pounds sterling, of which Egypt would receive 90 million and Jordan 45 million.* It 
should be emphasized that Syria (which boycotted the Khartoum Conference), was not 
allocated similar aid, especially because of her call for an oil embargo against the West. 

At the close of the debate on material aid, the delegates discussed the broad political 
aspects of the crisis in the Middle East. ‘Abd al-Nasir presented the Egyptian view of the 
status quo created following the defeat of the 1967 war, and the need to define, in light of 
this grim reality, the aims of the struggle with Israel and realistic means of achieving them 
under existing conditions. In this forum, he also presented the goal of “removing the traces 
of aggression” through support for international efforts to settle the crisis through 
diplomacy, and at the same time, rehabilitate the military forces of the Arab states. 
Because the Arabs had no real military option at the moment, they would have to further 
their aims by diplomatic means. The Egyptian President believed that a Soviet-American 
understanding was being shaped, and that it would force a political solution to the Middle 
East problem. It was therefore incumbent on the Arabs to form their own positions with 
regard to a possible settlement, so that when the issue was presented to the international 
community, the Arab stand would be taken into account. With regard to the measures 
available to the Arabs, ‘Abd al-Nasir declared: “We must ask ourselves another question: 
can we recover the occupied lands by military means now? I think the answer to this 
question is clear: this path is not open to us at present. Thus, there is no way before us but 
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that of political action [al-‘amal al-siyasi] to achieve the return of the West Bank and 
Jerusalem.”* 

From the record of the protocol provided by Farid, we learn that in this debate, ‘Abd 
al-Nasir emphasized the need to distinguish between the urgent need to reach a political 
settlement that would guarantee the return of the West Bank and Al-Quds (the Arab sector 
of Jerusalem, conquered by Israel in the 1967 war), and a recognition that regaining the 
Sinai might take a longer period of time. Therefore, he suggested that the King of Jordan 
should begin talks on the issue of these territortes with the Americans, “because only they 
can pressure Israel to remove her hand from the West Bank.” Along with this, ‘Abd 
al-Nasir called on Husayn to pledge that he would not engage in direct negotiations with 
Israel and not sign a peace treaty with her.*° One of the participants in the debate said that 
it was possible to infer from ‘Abd al-Nasir’s words that he was proposing that the 
conference authorize King Husayn to conclude a separate treaty with Israel. But the 
Jordanian King rejected this proposal with the argument that any agreement must be part 
of comprehensive settlement.*’ Farid claims that ‘Abd al-Nasir’s words were supported by 
the remaining participants, especially after King Faysal of Saudi Arabia briefly stated that 
the Egyptian President’s words were acceptable to him.*8 This interpretation is not 
accurate, for the absolute opposition of Ahmad Shugayri (then the head of the PLO) to the 
position of ‘Abd al-Nasir and Husayn stood out all through the debates. In addition, if 
‘Abd al-Nasir’s ideas had enjoyed full acceptance, as Farid states, there would have been 
no need for a political discussion that was “particularly lengthy and acrimonious,” as 
Mahjub described it, and which did not end with an all-Arab agreement, even at the close 
of the Khartoum Conference.*? 

The political discussion had two major aspects: the definition of a joint Arab goal, 
and the legitimate means of achieving it. The Egyptian delegation sought to obtain 
agreement that the aim would be described as “removing traces of aggression.” In 
contrast, the Palestinian delegation demanded that the conference should set an overall 
Arab goal that was twofold: liberation of all the Arab lands conquered by Israel in June 
1967, and a solution to the Palestinian question (i.e., the problems confronting the 
Palestinian people since the “Partition Declaration” of November 1947, and the 1948 war 
that broke out in its wake). The leaders of Egypt, Jordan and Saudi Arabia believed that 
to combine the Palestinian problem with the urgent objective of recovering the conquered 
Arab lands might be interpreted as a radical Arab goal, which might undermine efforts to 
solve the crisis by political means. These significant differences of opinion are summed up 
in a declaration by ‘Abd al-Nasir at the height of the debate: “If we had decided, in these 
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circumstances, on political action, I would be of a different opinion to that of al-Shuqayri 
[. . .] there is a difference between political action [and] the elimination of a problem, and 
if we do not take positive action to recover the West Bank, the lands conquered by the 
Jews will gradually turn into Israeli lands.”°° 


THE THREE NO’S 


Most references in the literature dealing with the Khartoum Conference focus on a 
brief excerpt from Section 3 of the decisions of the conference: “no peace [ ‘adam al-sulh] 
with Israel, or recognition of her, no negotiation with her, and the upholding of the right 
of the Palestinian people in their homeland.”>! Since the publication of the decisions of the 
conference, “the three no’s” have become a standard term in the political lexicon of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Most of the time, “the three no’s” have been presented out of 
context, as an expression whose meaning was taken for granted. It is worth examining 
Section 3 of the final decisions taken at Khartoum-—including both the records of the 
debates that preceded the writing of this section, and all that is contained in the section 
itselfi—not just the excerpt taken from it. During the heated political debate, the 
participants proposed various ideas related to the definition of “a settlement by peaceful 
means” [al-taswiya al-silmiyya]. While ‘Abd al-Nasir and Husayn argued for the adoption 
of a political solution, especially in view of the fact that the Arabs had no real military 
option, this trend was sharply opposed by the Palestinian delegation, which was supported, 
as stated, by Syria, Iraq and Algeria. Against this background, it can be understood why 
Shugqayri later described the Khartoum Conference as an additional defeat to the military 
debacle suffered by the Arabs in June 1967, and as a significant blow to the Palestinian 
issue.°? It appears that the Khartoum Summit actually brought to the fore the disagree- 
ments among the Arab leaders with regard to ways of approaching the conflict with Israel. 
In this regard, Ahmad Mahjub aptly pointed out that no consensus was reached on the 
issue of a genuine political solution, neither at the close of the “long and particularly 
acrimonious debate,” nor at the close of the Khartoum Conference.*3 

Even after achieving agreement among the delegates on the need for political action, 
a deep dilemma remained before them: the price, both political and in terms of prestige, 
that the Arabs would have to pay for adopting a political course of action. The questions 
being asked were: would the adoption of a political position demand formal recognition 
of Israel? In exchange for withdrawal, would the Arabs'be obliged to sign a peace treaty 
with Israel? Would it be possible to achieve a settlement through international agents, like 
the United Nations Security Council and the superpowers, without agreeing to Israeli 
demands for direct negotiations with each of the Arab states? It is worth noting that at the 
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time of the Khartoum Conference, Egypt possessed a great deal of reliable information on 
the Soviet position (following ‘Abd al-Nasir’s meeting with President Nikolai Podgorny 
in Cairo on 22 June 1967; and later, in light of the reports by the presidents of Iraq and 
Algeria on their working meetings in Moscow on 17-18 July 1967), and also on the 
positions of the United States and Israel (following the “five principles” speech of 
President Johnson and the Israeli initiative of 19 June 1967). Despite the gap between the 
positions of Egypt, the United States, and the Soviet Union, ‘Abd al-Nasir believed that 
achieving a joint Arab stance would likely give the Arabs a positive influence on the 
expected decision by the Security Council. The assumption of the Egyptian President was 
that if the Arabs signaled to the Soviet Union—-and through it to the United States—that 
they would accept a decision of the Security Council calling for a diplomatic solution to 
the conflict, it would be possible, with pressure from the international community, to 
create the momentum that would lead to Israeli withdrawal from the occupied lands. There 
would be a price to pay in terms of Arab pride, but the Arabs would not be forced to 
conduct direct negotiations with Israel, clearly recognize her, or sign a full peace 
agreement with her. A summary of this issue can be found in the following statement by 
‘Abd al-Nasir on the 16" anniversary of the July Revolution in 1968: 


From the beginning we knew that if we took the road of a political solution, it would be 
difficult and full of thorns, because the enemy is drunk with victory. We know that the 
principle stating that what was taken by force will only be recovered by force, is valid and true 
in all circumstances. But we have made an honest and sincere effort, and we continue to do so, 
[to act] according to the precepts we shall not abandon. These precepts are fixed in the policy 
of the United Arab Republic: No negotiations with Israel; and no peace [sulh] with Israel; no 
recognition of Israel; no arrangements made at the expense of Palestinian land or the 
Palestinian people. These are the principles according to which we conducted ourselves with 
regard to a solution to the Middle East crisis by peaceful means.** 


At the close of the harsh debate on a diplomatic course of action, the delegates to the 
Khartoum Conference agreed to include the following in Section 3 of its decisions: 


The Arab Monarchs and Heads of State agreed on unifying their efforts in political action 
[al-‘amal al-siyasi] on the international and diplomatic level to remove the traces of 
aggression, and to ensure the withdrawal of Israeli forces from the Arab territories that have 
been occupied since 5 June. This is within the framework of the basic principles by which the 
Arab states abide, namely: no peace [‘adam al-sulh] with Israel, or recognition of her, no 
negotiation with her, and the upholding of the right of the Palestinian people in their 
homeland.*5 


Thus was adopted the political aim of “removing the traces of aggression,” meaning the 
achievement of Israeli withdrawal from lands occupied after 5 June 1967, without 
conducting direct negotiations with Israel, and without concluding a peace treaty between 
Israel and each of the Arab states (a legal document which in any case implies full 
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recognition). That is to say, the central aim was to achieve withdrawal, but not within the 
framework of a peace treaty with Israel or recognition of her, nor through direct 
negotiations with her. This goal meshed perfectly with Egyptian efforts to allow 
international actors to use political and diplomatic means to obtain Israeli withdrawal, and 
at the same time, prevent Jordan from concluding a separate peace with Israel. 

-The final wording of Section three of the decisions of the Khartoum Conference 
signaled the success of the stand presented in the debates by the Egyptian, Jordanian and 
Saudi delegates. Although, in the annex to Section three, there is commitment to the 
principle of the “right of the Palestinian people in their homeland,” it is worth emphasizing 
that the principle is also established of reaching all the goals outlined in the section within 
the framework of “political action.” This principle was included despite the demands of 
the Palestinian delegation (whose stand was supported, as noted, by Syria, Iraq and 
Algeria), who insisted that the conference decisions call for liberation through armed 
struggle of Arab Jands conquered by Israel since 1947. Against this background, we 
should examine the abandonment of the conference by the Palestinian delegation, who 
walked out without waiting for the end of its deliberations, the publication of its decisions, 
and the transmission of its conclusions. Shugayri declared: “The fourth Arab summit 
conference, with its kings, presidents and ministers, was [...] like the Six Day War, an 
additional defeat for the Arab nation.”56 Shugayri notes very critically that during the 
Khartoum Conference, “Disunity overcame unity, Arab oil prevailed over the Arabs. The 
position of a solution by peaceful means prevailed over the armed struggle.”5’ It is 
important to note that the success of the trend promoted at the conference by ‘Abd al-Nasir 
was also clear to the Americans. The “secret” memorandum given to President Johnson 
at the beginning of January 1968 declares with respect to this issue: “By throwing his 
support behind the less radical states, he [‘Abd al-Nasir] succeeded in getting the 
Khartoum Conference to support a political solution rather than a military solution to the 
Near East crisis and thereby recouped much of his popularity both at home and abroad.”58 


CONCLUSIONS 


One central issue remains open: why is there a significant gap created between the 
details debated at the Khartoum Conference and established in its decisions, and the 
common image of a “rejectionist conference” expressing the rigidity and the radicalism of 
the Arabs? How can one explain that Arab, Israeli, and Western sources all describe the 
Khartoum Conference in similar ways? A possible answer to these broad and difficult 
questions can be suggested. Various interests motivated Arab, Israeli and American 
decision-makers not to disclose classified information at their disposal, from which it was 
clear that a change had taken place at Khartoum with regard to the positions held by 
leaders of the Arab countries prior to the 1967 war. In Israel and the United States, 
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decision-makers and the shapers of public opinion who followed in their wake continued 
to see in “Abd al-Nasir a radical leader, whose goal was the destruction of the State of 
Israel, and who conducted a policy aimed at harming the interests of the West and its allies 
in the Middle East. In Egypt and Jordan, decision-makers preferred not to give public 
expression to the changes that had begun in the positions of the leadership, in light of their 
fear that this would be seen as a sign of surrender and acceptance of the dictates of Israel 
and the United States. The common perception of the Khartoum Conference was also 
influenced by the intensive political activities taking place in the Middle East and outside 
it, after the Six-Day War. In the summer of 1967, many political figures were working 
towards a decision by the UN Security Council that would provide a framework for an 
agreed solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Most members of the Security Council favored 
adopting a framework that would call for Israeli withdrawal and mutual recognition and 
peaceful coexistence between Israel and the Arabs. The minimum framework agreed to in 
the Khartoum summit was perceived as another inadequate proposal for such an 
agreement. Yet another factor that contributed significantly to the distorted image of the 
Khartoum Conference was the plethora of research, books and articles on the subject, 
produced without sufficient study of the sources, and without raising the questions needed 
to analyze seriously the stands taken by the politicians. Thus, most writers did not analyze 
why, after such a decisive defeat of the Arab countries, no change was observed in the 
positions of their leaders with regard to the Arab-Israeli conflict. Moreover, most 
publications dealing with the issue did not raise the question of why a summit intended to ` 
embrace extremism did not reflect the positions of Syria, Iraq, Algeria as well as the PLO, 
who were at the head of what was described as “the rejectionist camp.” 

This article has shown that contrary to the general impression found in the majority 
of the sources, the Khartoum Conference marked the beginning of a process of 
fundamental change in Egyptian policy on the Arab-Israeli conflict. Given the difficult 
circumstances that befell Egypt’s government and people after the 1967 war, decision- 
makers, led by ‘Abd al-Nasir, needed to redefine the order of national priorities. Within 
this framework they also redefined their objectives in the struggle with Israel and the 
means of achieving them. While the absolute aim prior to the 1967 war had been an 
overall Arab struggle, propagandistic, political and military, against “the artificial Jewish 
entity”, it seemed that the new aim had a much more limited definition—“removing the 
traces of aggression,” in the sense of obtaining Israeli withdrawal from all the Arabs lands 
conquered in June 1967, with a readiness to employ political means to achieve this goal. 
It should be emphasized that the decisions of the Khartoum summit enabled Egypt and 
Jordan to be part of the intensive diplomatic activities going on in the summer of 1967. 
However, it quickly became clear to decision-makers in Cairo and Amman that the 
limitations to political action noted in Section three of the decisions of the Khartoum 
Conference served Israeli propaganda, according to which the Arab side was adhering to 
unrealistic conditions for a settlement. Against this background, Egypt and Jordan began 
to offer more flexible interpretations, based on the content of the beginning of section three 
of Khartoum’s Resolutions, which makes possible “political action on the international 
and diplomatic level”. As a result of this, when Security Council Resolution 242 was 


NURI AL-SA‘ID’S DISENCHANTMENT 
WITH BRITAIN IN HIS LAST YEARS 


Majid Khadduri 


General Nuri al-Sa‘id, the dominant figure in many Iraqi governments from 
independence to the 14 July 1958 revolution, is generally characterized as a great 
friend of Great Britain’s. This article examines instances in which his policies came 
into conflict with those of Britain, particularly in the last years of Nuri’s life, when 
he sought to include Kuwait in his “Arab Federal Union”. 


S occu General Nuri al-Sa‘id, who had followed a foreign policy that was so 
consistently friendly toward Great Britain, often disagreed with British policy during the 
last decade of his life (he died in the July 1958 coup in Iraq). What prompted Nuri, who 
served frequently as Prime Minister or Foreign Minister, and was usually the most 
powerful figure in the government of Iraq, to make decisions contrary to his earlier 
friendly policy? A major cause of disagreement in his final months in office was the 
question of Kuwait, an issue which obviously has resonance still. 

General Nuri’s policy toward Britain was essentially motivated by two important 
considerations. First, he firmly believed that Iraq was in need of the sympathy and support 
which Britain had readily given since World War I. Secondly, he held that the Iragi 
Monarchy was essential for Iraq’s security and stability, as its people were divided into 
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two major religious communities—the Sunni and Shi‘a—each of which hoped that the 
head of state would be from that community. 

When Iraq was established as a state in 1921, Faysal, son of King Husayn of the 
Hijaz, was proclaimed King of Iraq by the majority of its people. Because he was a 
descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, King Faysal was acceptable as head of state to 
both the Shi‘i and Sunni communities, although his family had traditionally been Sunni. 
Moreover, Faysal was a friend of the British, as his father, King Husayn, had declared the 
Arab Revolt against the Ottoman Empire in 1916, as an ally of Great Britain. 

General Nuri was not only a friend of the British, he was also a close friend of King 
Faysal, whom he had met in the Hijaz. Nuri had also served under the leadership of 
Faysal’s father, Sharif Husayn. After he returned to Iraq in 1921, he served first as Chief 
of Staff, before becoming involved in politics. After he first became Prime Minister in 
1930, he served in that capacity 14 times, and was even more frequently a Minister 
(usually for foreign affairs) in Cabinets in which he was the principal figure. Even when 
he did not serve as Minister, he was never really out of power, for he either influenced 
policy through a protegé or through the Royal Court as a privy councillor. 

Against this background, and conscious of the fact that he had become the most 
powerful leader in the country after King Faysal’s death in 1933, General Nuri, in the last 
decade of his career, often pursued policies which were not always in accord with British 
interests, although he never admitted that he had ever acted against British policy. 

To understand the roots of Nuri’s policies during his last decade, we must look back 
to the 1930s. When King Faysal passed away in 1933 and King Ghazi ascended the 
throne, General Nuri found to his surprise, that King Ghazi had fallen under the influence 
of army officers opposed to Nuri’s policies. As Nuri had spent most of his life in the 
service of the Hashimi (Hashemite) House (the ruling family in the Hijaz, Iraq and 
Transjordan/Jordan), it seemed that it was in the interest of both King Ghazi and Nuri to 
be friends who would cooperate rather than enemies. 

Why, then, did they become enemies and work not only to oppose the policies of 
each other, but also sought to destroy and even kill one another, despite attempts made to 
reconcile their differences. Was Ghazi or Nuri at fault, and were their differences 
irreconcilable? What role did Britain play in the conflict between Ghazi and Nuri? 


KING GHAZI’S EARLY LIFE AND PERSONALITY 


A brief review of Ghazi’s early life and his subsequent personal encounters with Nuri 
sheds light on the deep conflict that developed between them. Writers who have dealt with 
Ghazi’s career, drawing mainly on Western sources, have painted a very gloomy picture 
of his personality and character. Ghazi, for instance, is described as a palace brat, reckless, 
and lacking in wisdom and prudence.! True, Ghazi was shy and inexperienced when he 
came to the throne, but he was also admired and highly regarded by his countrymen. 
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Ghazi was born in Makka (Mecca) in 1912 when his father, Faysal, was engaged in 
an expedition in Southern Arabia. Four years later, when Sharif (later King) Husayn led 
the Arab Revolt in 1916 as an ally of Britain, Faysal was again engaged in war and away 
from his son, as he was in command of the military operations against the Ottoman 
Empire. Faysal subsequently went to Paris as his father’s representative at the Peace 
Conference before he became first King in Syria in 1920 and later King in Iraq in 1921. 
Faysal barely had the time to look after his son’s upbringing for over eight years, before 
both Ghazi and his mother joined him in Baghdad on 5 October 1924.2 

No sooner had Ghazi arrived in Baghdad than King Faysal appointed Taha 
al-Hashimi (brother of Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi) to be the escort for his son. A 
week later, on 22 October, an English teacher, Miss Fairley, began to teach Ghazi English. 
Taha al-Hashimi began to take him for visits to the capital’s most important areas of 
interest, as well as the countryside, to acquaint him with his new social and cultural 
environment.3 

Ghazi hardly had learned elementary English when arrangements were made for him 
to study at Harrow in England early in 1926. While Ghazi was very happy at home, the 
world seemed to have come to an end when he was suddenly told that he should soon 
leave his mother and father for study in England. Gertrude Bell, Oriental Secretary to the 
British High Commissioner in Baghdad, said in a letter to her father (23 March 1926), that 
when she went to “say goodby to the little Ghazi . . . who [was] going to England,” she 
noted Ghazi’s unhappiness and remarked: “It must be hard to send your only little boy far 
away into conditions of which you haven’t an inkling.’ Without adequate knowledge of 
English nor the background for study in a foreign school, Ghazi was not expected to be 
happy in England. After hardly a year and a half, first at a tutor’s home and then at 
Harrow, he returned homesick and irritated in 1927.5 

King Faysal, having received poor scholastic reports about his son, seems to have 
been gravely disappointed with his son’s poor performance in England, and became quite 
concerned about his competence to be the country’s ruler, were he to succeed him. “Was 
Ghazi,” Faysal asked himself, “simply lacking in intelligence? If that were the case,” he 
said, “Ghazi should never become King.” Worried about his son’s condition, Faysal 
sought the advice of Sati‘ al-Husri, Director General of Education (and formerly Minister 
of Education under Faysal’s regime in Syria), to find out what was wrong with his son’s 
physical or mental capacity. 
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“I love my family and I love Ghazi,” said Faysal in his first conversation with Husri, 
“but above all I love my country. If Ghazi is deficient in intelligence, that is, if he is stupid 
(ghabi),” said Faysal, “I would not hesitate to call Parliament and declare that the country 
would no longer be under obligation to have my son as a Crown Prince; [Parliament] 
would then be free to decide whatever it wishes on the matter.” Husri, in reply, said that 
although he had met Ghazi, he had not had the opportunity to know him well enough to 
make any judgement. He suggested, for this reason, to have a conversation with him 
before he could report on his condition. Husri met subsequently with Ghazi and had 
several conversations with him. In his oral report, Husri told the King he was not sure that 
Ghazi lacked native intelligence, but he probably was not receiving adequate education to 
develop his mental capacity. If Ghazi were entrusted to competent teachers, Husri said, he 
might be able to make up for his lag in mental development.’ 

King Faysal, said Husri, was relieved. For should Ghazi, an incapacitated Crown 
Prince, become ruler, Faysal would have felt he had subordinated the national interest in 
favor of personal interest. To give Ghazi the education received by young men of his 
generation, he enrolled him in the Iraqi Military College, where discipline was empha- 
sized. It is doubtful that Husri was consulted on the choice of a suitable school for Ghazi. 
The choice of the Military College was more likely to have been suggested by men in 
authority close tò the King. For, were Husri consulted, he might have suggested a school 
which would help develop Ghazi’s mental capacities rather than to give him an essentially 
professional training. As a cadet, Ghazi received training in military discipline and 
mastered the use of weapons, driving automobiles and flying. But a military college could 
hardly be the kind of school that Husri had in mind. Ghazi was also indoctrinated at the 
Military College with Pan-Arab ideals. True, ideological indoctrination was also part of 
the educational program in public schools; but in the Military College indoctrination was 
a duty for cadets considered necessary for the defence of the country and for achieving 
national goals.8 

The impact of this ideological indoctrination on Ghazi was revealed in 1933. King 
Faysal embarked on a state visit to England in June 1933 and afterward went to 
Switzerland for medical treatment. Crown Prince Ghazi acted as his father’s deputy during 
his absence. While Faysal was still in London, news reached the King about the tension 
that had developed between the Government and the Assyrian community in Northern 
Iraq, leading to a clash with the Army. He tried to intervene from London and advised his 
Ministers to deal more gently with the Assyrians for the sake of the country’s reputation 
abroad, as Iraq had promised the year before to respect minority rights as a condition of 
membership in the League of Nations. Ghazi sided with the Cabinet against the Assyrians 
on ideological grounds. Since the clash with the Iraqi Army led to the massacre of 
innocent Assyrians, the Government presented the matter as a peril to national unity, 
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which aroused the indignation of the people. King Faysal, after his visit to Switzerland, 
returned to Baghdad on 2 August, but found the situation completely beyond his control. 
Demonstrations were taking place almost daily demanding the destruction of the Assyrian 
community. In one demonstration outside the Royal Court, Ghazi with some members of 
the Government were loudly cheered by the crowds. But there was no reference to King 
Faysal. Ghazi’s siding with the Government contributed in no small measure to his 
popularity both at home and in the Arab world.? 

This was perhaps the first instance in which Nuri, to his surprise, discovered that 
Ghazi belonged to a different circle of political figures from those on whom Nuri would 
depend in his political career. Not only did Ghazi side with the Cabinet that disregarded 
his father’s advice about the Assyrian crisis, but he also sided with a Prime Minister, 
Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani, and Ministers of the Ikha al-Watani (National Brotherhood) Party, 
who had been Nuri’s political opponents. Nuri might have dismissed this episode—as 
indeed did King Faysal—as merely due to Ghazi’s immaturity and lack of experience. But 
Nuri’s suspicion that Ghazi would not listen to his father’s protegés nor to his privy 
councillors was later confirmed. 

King Faysal died on 8 September 1933, a week after he had left Baghdad for 
Switzerland. Crown Prince Ghazi, in accordance with the Constitution, was proclaimed 
King on the same day and was confirmed by Parliament. While the people regretted the 
sudden death of King Faysal and deeply felt the loss of a great national leader, the new 
generation, indoctrinated with Pan-Arab ideas, was highly enthusiastic about the accession 
of Ghazi to the throne. A number of delegations from Arab countries that arrived to take 
part in the funeral procession of King Faysal met with King Ghazi to offer their homage 
to him. They were highly impressed, it was reported, with his offer to support them in their 
struggle to achieve independence.'°_ 

Although when Ghazi was proclaimed King at the age of 21, he had reached the legal 
age for exercising his full powers, he had not yet had sufficient experience and prudence 
to deal with the complicated issues facing the country following his father’s death. True, 
there were a number of experienced political figures ready to offer advice, but they were 
divided into several rival groups competing for power which made it exceedingly difficult 
for the young King to arrive at a consensus. Taha al-Hashimi, Ghazi’s former personal 
attendant, noted in his Diaries (9 September 1933) that when Ghazi was proclaimed King, 
conditions in the country were not very stable, but Ghazi’s own position was secure, as the 
public had confidence in him. “Will they [the politicians] let him remain ‘pure’ 
[unspoiled],” General Taha asked himself, “or will they spoil him?’’!! General Taha was 
not sure that King Ghazi could remain “pure,” in view of the insecurity and lack of 
agreement among political leaders as to how they would assist the young King. 
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ROOTS OF THE ENMITY BETWEEN GHAZI AND NURI 


During Ghazi’s short reign (1933-39), a number of crises and disturbances occurred, 
which adversely affected the progress and development of the country. Some, in which he 
became involved directly or indirectly, such as the coup d’etat of 1936 and the 
assassination at that time of Minister of Defense General Ja‘far al-‘Askari, he could 
neither prevent nor control. Others, relating to him personally, such as his sister’s love 
affair, were the cause of much trouble to him. Four major events may be said to have 
adversely affected his own personal life and turned Nuri into an enemy. 

The first was Ghazi’s arranged marriage. Before he became King in 1933, Ghazi was 
interested in Ni‘mat, daughter of Taha al-Hashimi, and a rumor circulated that he might 
marry her. Some members of the Royal family began to bring pressure to bear on Ghazi 
and talked him out of marrying Ni‘mat in order to marry Princess ‘Aliya (daughter of 
former King ‘Ali of the Hijaz, brother of King Faysal) in accordance with Arab traditions. 
It would be an insult to the family, Ghazi was warned, were he to marry an outsider. 
Ghazi, it seems, did not love ‘Aliya, although she was a brilliant and highly responsible 
princess, as his preference was for Ni‘mat. But Nuri, supported by Ja‘far al-‘Askari 
(former Prime Minister, and Nuri’s brother-in-law), were not in favor of Ni‘mat becoming 
Queen, since Yasin al-Hashimi, a political opponent, would become the father-in-law of 
the King and his political standing in the country would be considerably enhanced. Unable 
to resist the pressure, Ghazi reluctantly married ‘Aliya, whom he had not seen, as she was 
still with her family in the Hijaz.12 Even after he had a son (named Faysal II), he kept 
himself busy with a number of activities that got him in trouble, such as fast driving, flying 
a private airplane, palace broadcasting, and other activities for which he was criticized by 
opponents. Had he been married to a woman whom he loved, he probably would have had 
a more agreeable family life and might have been spared a number of mischiefs.!3 

Secondly, General Nuri’s son, Sabah, who was one of King Ghazi’s friends, shared 
with him his interest in flying. Once in January 1935, when Ghazi and Sabah were at his 
personal airport, Ghazi ordered one of his Palace servants, well-known for his fear of 
flying, to ride with Sabah, perhaps jokingly to let Sabah observe how fearful his servant 
could become of flying. Unexpectedly; the servant, reacting in fear, grabbed the controls 
before Sabah could stop him. The plane crashed on landing, Sabah’s skull was injured, and 
the servant was killed.: Both Ghazi and Sabah were aware of the servant’s dread of flying. 
In the circumstances, Ghazi should never have ordered the servant to fly, nor should Sabah 
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have agreed to take the servant on the plane. But what the two young men considered a 
joke turned out to be a disaster. Nuri blamed it all on Ghazi, and he was so upset that he 
contemplated removing him from the throne. Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi (Prime 
Minister 1935-36), in consultation with British Ambassador Clark Kerr, persuaded Nuri 
to give up his vindictive idea and, in the meantime, warned Ghazi to be careful and to 
cleanse the Palace of undesirable elements. !* 

A third source of friction was Princess ‘Azza’s love affair. Early in May 1936, ‘Azza, 
the daughter of Yasin al-Hashimi, and her sister, with an attendant, left for Rhodes to pass 
the summer. ‘Azza, who had met a Greek servant at her father’s palace, ran away and was 
converted to the Greek Orthodox church before marrying him. ‘Azza’s sister sought in 
vain, through the Greek authorities, to annul the marriage and conversion before the news 
had reached Baghdad. But they were told that since the princess was no longer a minor, 
they could not possibly interfere in a matter carried out with her own consent. Once the 
news of ‘Azza’s apostasy became public in Baghdad, it caused commotion and a feeling 
of shame in conservative quarters. Traditionally, it was the duty of the members of the 
family to kill ‘Azza for her apostasy and marriage. Prime Minister Yasin al-Hashimi was 
blamed by political opponents for his negligence in allowing members of the Royal 
Family to be exposed to shame and humiliation, by not providing the King’s sisters with 
adequate protection when they were out of the country.!5 Nuri, who was Foreign Minister 
at the time, seized the opportunity to blame the ‘Azza affair on the King’s lifestyle. In a 
conversation with Prime Minister Hashimi, Nuri suggested removing Ghazi from the 
throne; but Prime Minister Hashimi, realizing that such a move would play into the hands 
of political opponents, tried to restrain him. The Prime Minister also talked with British 
Ambassador Clark Kerr, to dissuade Nuri from such an adventure. Kerr, himself aware of 
Ghazi’s lifestyle, invited the two (Hashimi and Nuri) to dinner and suggested exercising 
some form of control over the King by limiting his outside contacts. As the Cabinet itself 
was then under pressure from political opponents, Kerr promised that he would talk with 
King Ghazi about the matter. In a personal conversation, Kerr urged the King to follow 
the advice of his Ministers for his own sake. King Ghazi, though accepting Kerr’s advice 
(but only for a short while), was also under pressure from influential political figures who 
held their own independent views, which strengthened Nuri in his intention to remove the 
King against British advice.!6 

Fourth, in 1936, when the first military coup d’état caused the fall of the Government, 
not only was General Nuri driven out of the country, but General al-‘Askari, Minister of 
Defense, was killed by an order of General Bakr Sidqi, leader of the coup. General ‘Askari 
carried a letter from the King, ordering Sidqi to stop his march on the capital (as the 
Cabinet had already resigned). Suspecting that the letter was a trick to create division in 
the army, Sidqi immediately ordered the execution of ‘Askari. General Nuri blamed King 
Ghazi for issuing the letter, although it was written at the request of ‘Askari, and suspected 
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that the King was in league with Sidqi to get rid of a Cabinet which had been restricting 
his personal activities. Even if the King may have had an inkling about the Sidqi coup, it 
was ‘Askari’s reckless idea to carry a letter from the King to the General who was in 
command of an Army in revolt marching on the capital. Nuri never forgave Ghazi for his 
presumed role in the military uprising and the killing of General ‘Askari, Nuri’s 
brother-in-law. All these events combined to prompt Nuri to seek the opportune moment 
to remove Ghazi from the throne. 

Following his return to power in December 1938, Nuri was set to seek revenge 
against all those responsible for the military coup of 1936. The British Ambassador, it will 
be recalled, had sought to restrain Nuri from vain vindictive actions to remove Ghazi, but 
mainly because the removal of a popular monarch in his country might create complica- 
tions and instability in the regime, particularly if the monarchy were to be replaced by a 
republic. Nor was it in Britain’s interest to provide Pan-Arab and pro-Nazi opposition 
forces with an excuse to spread unfavorable propaganda and heighten anti-British feeling 
in the country. 

Nuri’s idea of removing Ghazi would be acceptable only when it appeared to serve 
British interests. The four principal instances that created enmity between Ghazi and 
Nuri—-Ghazi’s marriage, Sabah’s skull injury, the ‘Azza affair, and the killing of General 
‘Askari—were domestic and essentially personal affairs which had no bearing on British 
interests in Iraq. Nor were Ghazi’s initial Pan-Arab pronouncements taken seriously by the 
British, as they were the same sort of rhetorical statements made by many Arab political 
figures against French domination in Syria and Zionist claims to Palestine. But when 
Ghazi’s Pan-Arab inclinations were taken more seriously by the new generation, and by 
pro-Nazi elements who had become very active in the mid-1930s, the young King seemed 
to the British to be playing a dangerous game, especially in his association with Pan-Arab 
officers.!7 But even this was not enough to provide a convincing reason to support Nuri’s 
idea of removing Ghazi. ) 

But Ghazi’s involvement in the Kuwaiti merchant movement, inspired by Iraqi 
political leaders to seek Kuwaiti unity with Iraq, was clearly meant to undermine the 
British position, not only in Kuwait, but also in the Gulf region as a whole. Shortly before 
he left Baghdad, the British Ambassador, who had defended Ghazi against Nuri’s plan to 
remove him, began to realize that Ghazi was undermining both Iraqi and British interests 
and should indeed be removed from the throne.'® Nuri was thus given the green light to 
try to persuade one of the members of the Hashimi House to act as a Regent until Crown 
Prince Faysal, Ghazi’s son, would come of age. By that stage, Ghazi’s days were 
numbered. Instead of removal, Ghazi’s sudden death in a car accident on 4 April 1939 
saved Nuri from the complications of removing a popular Head of State. 
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Nuri’s efforts to maintain the stability of the regime by getting rid of Ghazi, however, 
was not the only case in which he took a stand contrary to British policy in Iraq. However, 
Britain’s interests in protecting its position in the Arab world and Nuri’s own expectation 
of British support in [raq’s inter-Arab relations created a tacit understanding which lasted 
for over a decade. It was not until his attempt to involve Kuwait in an association with Iraq 
that the British were compelled to change their mind about Nuri’s friendship in his old 
age. 


NURI’S PLANS FOR KUWAIT IN THE ARAB FEDERAL UNION 


On I February 1958, Syria and Egypt declared that they had formed a union under the 
leadership of Egyptian President Jamal “Abd al-Nasir, called the United Arab Republic 
(UAR). Syria’s agreement to unite with Egypt was a great disappointment to Nuri as 
Syria’s leaders had already been negotiating with Iraq to establish an Iraqi-Syrian federal 
union. Since there was competition and rivalry between Egypt and Iraq for Arab 
leadership, Nuri was alarmed by Syria’s preference to merge with Egypt rather than with 
fraq. 

When the UAR was created, Nuri was in London. He at once began to discuss with 
the British a plan for an Arab Union under the leadership of the Hashimi House, the ruling 
family in Iraq and Jordan, in order to counteract Nasir’s assumption of Arab leadership. 
Since Britain already opposed Nasir’s ambition to extend his influence to other Arab 
countries, Nuri was encouraged to carry out his plan for the Hashimi Union. Upon his 
return to Baghdad (7 February 1958), Nuri conveyed to the King (now Faysal ID) Western 
concerns about the threat posed by Nasir. After an exchange of views between Iraq and 
Jordan, King Faysal with several members of his Government went to Jordan (14 February 
1958) to establish an Arab Federal Union (AFU) between the two countries, based on the 
principles of independence, equality and, integrity of internal regimes.!° 

The King of Iraq, who became the head of the AFU, invited General Nuri to form a 
federal government (19 May 1958) composed of six members, three Iraqis and three 
Jordanians. With regard to the financial burden, Iraq was to bear 80 per cent and Jordan 
20 percent for the first annual budget. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Uzri, the AFU Minister of 
Finance, who began to prepare the budget, found it difficult to raise funds, as the Jordanian 
Government could not deliver its share of the first annual budget before the US and British 
grants to Jordan’s defense, which had been suspended, were resumed. 

Uzri met with Nuri to discuss the need for financial assistance. Nuri was counting on 
Kuwait joining the AFU, and he had already discussed the matter with Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, 
the AFU Foreign Minister. Suwaydi was instructed to prepare a memorandum to the 
British Foreign Office in order to extend an invitation to the Shaykh of Kuwait to join the 
AFU which would enhance its political and financial standing. As the Shaykh of Kuwait, 
in a visit to Baghdad, showed no interest in the AFU, Nuri asked Uzri to talk with Sir 
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Michael Wright, British Ambassador to Iraq, about the financial grant to the AFU. Wright 
promised to contact London, but he warned that Prime Minister Harold Macmillan was in 
Washington and he did not expect a quick answer. Nor did Uzri get an encouraging answer 
from the US Ambassador. When Uzri returned to report what had occurred between him 
and the two ambassadors, Nuri was quite upset, especially since he had received no 
answer to his memorandum about the invitation to Kuwait to join AFU, which had been 
sent to the Foreign Office. 

“What wrong have I done,” said Nuri to Uzri, “that I should be the object of all these 
humiliations and indignities?” He then said in despair, “I have decided to resign and let 
those who wanted to establish the AFU in the first place, to grapple with its problems.”2° 
And he picked up the telephone and talked with ‘Abdallah Bakr, Chief of the Royal Court, 
and ordered him to inform the King and the Crown Prince (Prince ‘Abd al-Ilah) that he 
had decided to resign. Nuri also instructed Uzri to let Ambassador Wright know that he 
had decided to resign. No sooner had Wright learned that Nuri wanted to resign than he 
requested to see him. It was agreed to meet on the following day.?! 

Wright arrived early on the following morning (10 June 1958) and the meeting 
(attended by Uzri) lasted till 2:00 pm. Nuri, according to Uzri, began to speak calmly, his 
irritation subdued. Very soon, however, Nuri’s qualms came into the open, and he 
suddenly said with anger, according to Uzri: 


I, who am well-known for my friendship with the British, consider your policy in the Arab 
world to have completely failed. You have been responsible for this sad situation because of 
your assistance in the creation of Israel which has become a threat to all Arab countries. . .. 
When we sought to strengthen our position in Iraq and Jordan, and requested your assistance, 
as the power responsible for Kuwait’s foreign affairs, to urge Kuwait to join the AFU, you told 
us to talk first with the Shaykh of Kuwait, although we know that the matter is ultimately up 
to you. We have invited the Shaykh to visit Baghdad, but during his visit he avoided to talk 
about the subject ... .When we tried to strengthen our position by the establishment of the 
AFU, we found ourselves in a very difficult financial position... I want to assure you, Mr. - 
Ambassador, that I am able to be a great national hero, if I were to follow the policy of Arab 
public opinion — regardless whether such policy will succeed or not (probably it will not) — 
to take Kuwait by force. But it is not easy for me to follow such a policy. For this reason, I 
prefer to withdraw from public life and retire to a small town in Austria so that nobody will 
reach me.. .?? 


The British Ambassador, according to Uzri, was quite taken aback by Nuri’s critical 
remarks about British policy. He promised Nuri to send a cable urging the Foreign Office 
to take immediate action on his request for financial assistance hoping that a reply might 
be forthcoming within the next 24 to 48 hours. Moreover, he promised to talk with the US 
Ambassador to. remind his government about US assistance to Jordan. With regard to 
Kuwait, he assured Nuri that he had already sent a note to the Foreign Office suggesting 
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it persuade the Shaykh of Kuwait to join the AFU. But he added that this question was, 
in his opinion, a matter of time, and he advised patience. The Ambassador’s reassurances, 
according to Uzri, seem to have gone a long way to clear the atmosphere and relieve 
Nuri’s anxiety and apprehension. 

Two days later (11 June 1958), a reply to the AFU request for financial assistance 
arrived to the effect that an advance of $28 million had been approved by US President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Prime Minister MacMillan to be paid directly to the AFU. 
Upon learning the news, Nuri withdrew his resignation and asked Uzri to prepare the 
budget for presentation to the AFU Parliament. 

In 1966, when I was on a visit to Beirut, I saw ‘Abd-Allah Bakr (he was also visiting 
there), who told me that when General Nuri came to the Royal Court in order to present 
the memorandum on Kuwait to the King, he warned, “This memorandum will either settle 
the Kuwait problem or will destroy this [Royal Hashimi] family.” 

What did General Nuri mean by this almost prophetic remark? Both the ruling 
Hashimi family in Iraq and the Sabah family in Kuwait were well known for their friendly 
relations with Britain, and their countries were intimately tied by a variety of formal and 
informal links with it. Those links had produced a consistent policy of cooperation 
between Britain and the two ruling families in Iraq and Kuwait, notwithstanding that the 
Anglo-Iraqi cooperation suffered occasional disruptions, while the Anglo-Kuwaiti rela- 
tionship proved more steady and profound. 

Once both Iraq and Kuwait were under British control, the borders separating the two 
countries were not laid down by direct negotiations between the two countries, but by 
Britain, taking into consideration the overriding security requirements of the British 
Empire. Because there was no meeting of the minds between Iraq and Kuwait concerning 
the security and national interests of both sides, differences and disputes became 
increasingly more difficult to resolve after Iraq became independent in 1932. Nuri, a great 
friend of the British, tried in vain on more than one occasion to settle the differences when 
he was in power in the 1940s and 1950s, only to find that the British, when Kuwait was 
still under their “protection”, were exceedingly reluctant to recognize some of Iraq’s 
commercial and security requirements. Now, in 1958, Nuri proposed in a memorandum to 
the British Foreign Office that Kuwait be invited to join the AFU as an independent state, 
which would not only enhance the political and financial standing of the AFU, but also 
serve British interests by containing Nasir’s drive to dominate the Arab world. 

To his surprise Nuri found neither Britain nor the Shaykh of Kuwait interested in 
Kuwait’s adhesion to the AFU. Both seemed to have suspected that such an arrangement 
might eventually lead to the annexation of Kuwait by Iraq, and its ruling Sabah family 
might either be reduced in status or completely destroyed. As an equal member in the 
AFU, however, Kuwait could always remain free to call on the British to protect its 
independence against more powerful neighbors. Just as Belgium and the Netherlands were 
able to count on Britain to preserve their independence, so did Kuwait by dependence on 
British and American assistance to protect its territorial integrity and independence. 

Nuri, it seems, did not fully assess the depth of British commitment to Kuwait’s 
independence. He rather lightheartedly felt that the guarantees provided under the AFU 
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constitution would adequately protect the independence and security of Kuwait. Nuri and 
the Royal Family of Iraq, owing to their long friendship with Britain, may have honestly 
meant to respect the constitutional guarantees granted to the Shaykh of Kuwait, but Nuri 
and the Royal Family were likely to be succeeded by other rulers who might not honor 
those guarantees. 

Early in 1958, when Selwyn Lloyd, the British Foreign Secretary, stopped in 
Baghdad on his way to the Far East, Nuri discussed his proposal about the inclusion of 
Kuwait in the AFU. Lloyd promised Nuri to present his proposal to the British Cabinet, 
but he also admonished him. “Do you want to take another country from us?’23 (In 1932, 
Nuri, as Prime Minister achieved Iraqi independence; in 1958, Nuri seemed to be 
demanding to take Kuwait from Britain). In June 1958, when Nuri was in London he again 
raised his proposal about Kuwait, which prompted Selwyn Lloyd to complain, in a circular 
to his colleagues, that Nuri was still “intransigent: about Kuwait.” But he was still hoping 
that Nuri might change his mind before the forthcoming meeting of the Baghdad Pact 
Council (24 July); perhaps a compromise consisting of some kind of a Kuwaiti association 
with AFU would be agreeable to him.” Nuri, it seems, was under the impression that his 
proposal would be approved at the forthcoming meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council, as 
Uzri states in his Memoirs. 

However, the anticipated meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council in London was 
destined not to take place. By that time, not only did the Hashimi House cease to exist but 
also Nuri was killed (probably he took his own life) following the July Revolution (14 July 
1958) on the very day that the King and Crown Prince were expected to be on their way 
to Istanbul and London.?6 Nuri’s statement that Kuwait might be the cause of destruction 
of the Hashimi House proved prophetic. But did the British have any involvement in the 
destruction of the Hashimi House? 

While the July Revolution was underway in Baghdad, Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi, a member 
of the Syrian Parliament and former Premier, learned of the revolution while he was on 
a visit to Yugoslavia. He received a secret message from French President Charles de 
Gaulle through the French Ambassador to Yugoslavia to the effect that De Gaulle 
extended to him an informal invitation to meet with him in Paris. As the Arab countries, 
including Syria, had severed diplomatic relations with France (owing to its participation 
in the tripartite attack on Egypt in 1956), Dawalibi replied that he could not possibly meet 
with the head of a government that participated in the attack on Egypt, but he would be 
prepared to meet secretly with any confidant of General de Gaulle’s choice. Such a 
meeting was arranged and Dawalibi met the General’s confidant in Paris in 1958. 

De Gaulle, said Dawalibi, was interested in his views about two subjects: first, the 
Algerian war and how it could be brought to an end; and second, why did the British, 
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23. Selwyn Lloyd’s remark is cited in Suwaydi, Mudhakkirati, p. 583. 

24. Following an agreement between Turkey and Irag on 24 February 1955, what came to be called the 
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when the ruling Hashimi Family in Iraq was so friendly toward them, fail to come to its 
rescue? With regard to the second question, Dawalibi replied that the British themselves 
were responsible for the destruction of the Hashimi family. 

Surprised by Dawalibi’s answer, De Gaulle’s confidant queried: but how could this 
be possible? We all know that the Hashimi Family was so close to the British? 

“The unity between Syria and Egypt,” Dawalibi went on to explain, “prompted the 
Iraqi regime to establish the Hashimi Union to which Kuwait, then under British 
protection, was invited to join. Premier Nuri’s insistence in his demand to include Kuwait 
in the Hashimi Union, led to a confrontation with Britain. It was during the visit of the 
British Foreign Secretary [Selwyn Lloyd] to Baghdad, ” Dawaltbi added, “Nuri was 
warned that Britain could not possibly let Kuwait join the Hashimi Union; but Nuri 
insisted that such unity should take place . . . It was for this reason, the military coup d’etat 
in Baghdad could with impunity destroy the Hashimi family without foreign intervention 
... And you will see the truth of this matter when Britain would be among the first 
countries to recognize the new regime in Baghdad.”?? Indeed, Britain did recognize the 
new revolutionary regime in Baghdad a week after it came into existence. There 1s a great 
deal of truth in Dawalibi’s statement about the faint-hearted British attitude toward Nuri 
and their readiness to recognize the so-called July Revolution of 1958 and its leaders. 

No sooner had the July Revolution in Baghdad destroyed the Hashimi rulers than an 
American force landed in Lebanon and a British force in Jordan to save the pro-Western 
regime in the former and the ruling Hashimi branch, headed by King Husayn, in the 
latter.28 King Husayn, deputy head of the AFU, seems to have been determined to 
organize an expedition to intervene in Iraq on the grounds that the July Revolution was a 
rebellion carried out by a handful of Army officers and he was the lawful successor to his 
. cousin King Faysal under the AFU Constitution.2® But King Husayn was discouraged 
from undertaking such an action, as the British were not prepared to give him support for 
such a hazardous expedition. Nor did King Husayn receive strong enough support from 
Iraqi opposition groups to warrant leading a military counter-action against the new 
regime in Baghdad. 

The British Government, however, was looking at the situation from a different 
perspective. It realized that British intervention in Iraq, unlike American intervention in 
Lebanon, would be bitterly resented not only in Iraq but also in other Arab countries and 
could not create a stable regime. The July Revolution in Baghdad, received with wild 
popular acclamation, could not be treated as a rebellion. Nor was the Revolution in 
Baghdad, led by Brigadier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, in favor of unity with Egypt, although 
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its members paid lip service to Pan-Arabism. It could, therefore, be reasonably tolerated 
and might eventually cooperate with Britain.3° 

General Nuri’s leadership, for long considered sound in Britain, was faulted in his old 
age. Nuri was a grand old man, said his friends in London, but he was out of touch with 
the country. This meant that the time had come for. a new generation to govern the country, 
with which the British were prepared to deal.*! Finally, Nuri’s “intransigence” (Selwyn 
Lloyd’s word) over Kuwait was construed as depriving Britain of a vital strategic and 
commercial center at the head of the Gulf. Iraq’s aspiration to acquire Kuwait was not 
necessarily the major cause for Britain to break its Hashimi friendship; it was, however, 
the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 





30. This is the viewpoint of Humphrey Trevelyan, British Ambassador to Iraq, which he suggested to the 
Foreign Office, which seems to have been:adopted by the British epee (see Humphrey Trevelyan, The 
Middle East in Revolution (London: Macmillan, 1970), pp. 152-159. 

31. Lord Birdwood, Nuri al-Said (London: Cassell, 1959), pp. 278 _279. 
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1999 

July 17: Israel released from prison Usama Bar- 
ham, who had been detained for six years without 
charge or a trial. [7/19 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

July 18: Israeli officials announced that, during 
his 15 August meeting with US President Bill 
Clinton, in Washington, DC, Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Ehud Barak had set a 15 month timetable in 
which to achieve a comprehensive framework for 
peace with Lebanon, the Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA), and Syria. [7/19 NYT, WSJ] 
July 19: In Washington, DC, during a joint news 


conference, Israeli Prime Minister Barak and US 
aaa 


The Chronology was prepared by the Assistant Editor. 


Chronology 


July 16, 1999-October 15, 1999 


President Clinton announced plans to create a 
joint strategic panel, which would report to both 
leaders every four months on Israel’s security 
issues. Clinton also announced plans to increase 
military aid to Israel, and to finance Israel’s 
purchase of Arrow antimissile systems. [7/20 
NYT, FT, WP] ; 

Reuters reported that Syrian Vice President 
‘Abd al-Halim Khaddam had met with the leaders 
of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP), Fatah, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), and the Sa‘iqa 
group to ask them to transform their armed groups 
into political parties. [7/20 FT] 

July 20: In Cairo, Egyptian President Husni 
Mubarak met with PNA President Yasir ‘Arafat to 
discuss developments in the peace process. [7/21 
FBIS] 

July 25: Israeli Prime Minister Barak ordered 
Israeli soldiers to dismantle a Jewish settlement 
located 12 miles northeast of Ramallah. Settlers 
had set up mobile homes on 23 July to stake out 
the settlement. [7/26 NYT, WP] 

July 26: Ahmed Qurei‘, Speaker of the Palestin- 
ian Legislative Council, visited the Israeli Knes- 
set. He was invited by Avraham Burg, Speaker of 
the Knesset. [7/27 NYT, WP] 

In Damascus, Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad 
met with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah to discuss 
developments in the peace process. [7/27 NYT, 
WP] 
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July 27: At the Erez checkpoint, Israeli Prime 
Minister Barak met with PNA President ‘Arafat 
and set a two-week deadline for the PNA to 
decide if it would accept a proposal to transfer 
West Bank territory, promised under the Wye 
Agreement, in increments during final status ne- 
gotiations. Barak stated that Israel would, how- 
ever, be ready to carry out the Wye Agreement, as 
written, if the Palestinians rejected his proposal. 
Barak suggested transferring the territory during, 
rather than before, final status negotiations be- 
cause the transfer of territory would leave 15 
Jewish settlements under Palestinian control, 
which, Barak feared, could lead to Jewish settlers 
disrupting the final status talks, [7/28 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

July 28: In Beirut, Lebanese Prime Minister 
Salim al-Huss met with PFLP leader George 
Habash to discuss Palestinian refugees’ right of 
return to Palestine. [7/29 FBIS] 

July 29: In Alexandria, Egyptian President 
Mubarak met with Israeli Prime Minister Barak to 
discuss Barak’s proposal to delay implementation 
of the Wye Agreement. [7/30 NYT, FT, WP] 
July 31: The PNA issued a statement in which it 
rejected Israeli Prime Minister Barak’s proposal 
to delay implementation of the Wye Agreement. 
[8/1 NYT] 

Aug. 2: Dalia Itzik, the Israeli Environment Min- 
ister, met with Yusuf Abu Safieh, the PNA Envi- 
ronment Minister, to undertake a joint tour of the 
Gaza Strip and to discuss shared environmental 
concerns. [8/4 NYT] 

In Baalbek, Lebanon, during a speech, Syrian 
Defense Minister Mustafa Tlass insulted PNA 
President ‘Arafat because, in his opinion, ‘Arafat 
had conceded too much and too often to Israel. 
[8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 3: Israeli army officials reported that Pales- 
tinian gunmen had injured two Jewish settlers in 
Hebron. [8/4 NYT, WP] 

The Israeli army banned Palestinians from 
entering or leaving Hebron. [8/7 NYT] 

The Israeli army imposed a curfew on the areas 
of the West Bank under its control. [8/7 NYT] 
Aug. 6: Israeli Justice Minister Yossi Beilin met 
with Palestinian Justice Minister Freih Abu Me- 
dein to discuss the future of those Palestinians 
wanted by Israel. [8/7 NYT] 


Aug. 8: The PNA announced it had arrested three 
Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) leaders 
in the Gaza Strip. [8/9 WP] 

Aug. 9: US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright announced that she had postponed her 
trip to the region at the request of Israel so that 
Israel and the PNA could have more time to 
discuss a new timetable for implementation of the 
Wye Agreement. [8/10 NYT, FT] l 

Aug. 10: Israeli police sealed a new opening in 
the outer wall of Al-Aqsa mosque, fearing that 
Muslim authorities were beginning to build a new 
entrance to the mosque. [8/10 WSJ, 8/11 NYT] 

In Bet Shemesh, a Palestinian drove his car 
twice into a group of Israeli soldiers, injuring 11 
of them before being killed by a police officer. 
[8/11 NYT, FT, WSJ] 

Near the West Bank town of Jenin, a Palestin- 
ian gunman attacked a Jewish settler. [8/11 FT, 
8/12 NYT] 

Aug. 11: The Israeli army sealed off several 
villages in the West Bank, near Jenin, to search 
for the Palestinian gunman who had attacked a 
Jewish settler the previous day. [8/12 NYT] 
Aug. 15: In Hebron, a car bomb exploded. Pales- 
tinian officials reported that no one was injured. 
[8/16 WSJ, WP, 8/17 NYT] 

Aug. 16: PNA authorities arrested four HAMAS 
members in connection with the bomb explosion 
in Hebron. [8/17 FBIS] 

From Amman, HAMAS issued a statement in 
which it accused the PNA of staging the bombing 
in Hebron in order to arrest HAMAS members. 
[8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 18: Palestinian negotiators reported that 
talks with Israeli negotiators had broken down 
over which Palestinian prisoners would be re- 
leased from Israeli prisons, Like former Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu, Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak refused to release those 
linked to violent attacks on Israelis. [8/19 NYT, 
WSJ] 

Aug. 19: The Israeli army reopened a major 
thoroughfare in Hebron. The road had been closed 
to Palestinian traffic since 1994 for fear of a 
Palestinian attack against the Jewish settlers there. 
[8/20 NYT] 

Aug. 24: Palestinian negotiators suspended talks 
with Israeli negotiators because there had not 
been any progress in reaching an agreement on 


which Palestinian prisoners would be released 
from Israeli prisons. [8/25 NYT] 

Aug. 27: In Hebron, Jewish settlers set fire to a 
Palestinian-owned shop and a vegetable stand. 
[8/31 FBIS] 

Aug. 30: Israeli Prime Minister Barak offered to 
the PNA recognition of a Palestinian state by 
January 2000, in exchange for the PNA’s agree- 
ment to postpone negotiations on the future of 
Jerusalem and the right of return for 3.6 million 
Palestinian refugees. [8/31 FT] 

Jordanian Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Ra‘uf al- 
Rawabidah announced that Jordan was prepared 
to hand over to the PNA its religious authority 
over Muslim holy sites in Jerusalem. [8/31 FT] 

An Orthodox Jewish couple were found mur- 
dered in a nature reserve. Israeli police banned 
from publication the details of the case. [8/31 WP, 
9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 1: In a statement faxed to Reuters news 
agency, HAMAS claimed responsibility for the 
killing of the Orthodox Jewish couple in a nature 
reserve, [9/2 WP] 

Sept. 2: Israeli army radio reported that authori- 
ties had arrested an Israeli Arab man after he 
allegedly confessed to having killed the Orthodox 
Jewish couple in a nature reserve. [9/3 NYT] 

In Egypt, US Secretary of State Albright met 
with PNA President ‘Arafat and Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak to discuss the peace process. Al- 
bright had hoped to preside over a signing cere- 
mony between Israel and the PNA while in Egypt. 
[9/3 NYT, FT, WP] 

US Secretary of State Albright met with Israeli 

Prime Minister Barak in Israel. [9/3 NYT, FT, 
WP] 
Sept. 3: In Gaza, US Secretary of State Albright 
announced that Israel and the PNA had reached an 
agreement to negotiate a “framework” for final 
status talks by 15 February 2000 and to conclude 
a final peace agreement by September 2000. The 
agreement also called on both sides to refrain 
from taking unilateral action. Israel also agreed to 
withdraw from 11 percent of the West Bank, in 
three stages, and to release 350 prisoners from 
Israeli jails. The agreement also called for the 
construction of a safe-passage route for Palestin- 
ians to travel between the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Construction of a Gaza seaport was also 
scheduled to begin. [9/4 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
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PNA President ‘Arafat dismissed Sa‘eb Erakat 

as the PNA chief negotiator, replacing him with 
Nabil Sha‘th. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sept. 4: In Damascus, US Secretary of State 
Albright met with Syrian President Al-Asad to 
discuss the prospects of Israel and Syria negoti- 
ating a peace agreement. [9/5 NYT, WP] 

US Secretary of State Albright flew to Beirut to 

meet with Lebanese Prime Minister Al-Huss, and 
expressed the United States’ desire to see Israel 
and Lebanon open peace negotiations. [9/5 NYT, 
WP] 
Sept. 5: In Sharm al-Shaykh, Egypt, Egyptian 
President Mubarak, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah, and 
US Secretary of State Albright attended a signing 
ceremony in which Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
and PNA President ‘Arafat formally signed the 
new agreement. [9/5 NYT, WP] 

In Haifa and Tiberias two car bombs exploded 
almost simultaneously. The cars’ occupants were 
killed and several people were injured. Israeli 
police blamed the explosions on Palestinian ter- 
rorist groups. [9/6 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 6: Israeli police reported that they had 
arrested five Israeli Arabs in connection with the 
car bomb explosions in Haifa and Tiberias. [9/7 
WP] ; 

Sept. 7: Israeli police reported that the three 
occupants of the cars that exploded simulta- 
neously in Haifa and Tiberias were Israeli Arabs. 
[9/8 NYT, FBIS] 

Sept. 8: The Israeli Cabinet approved the first of 
the three West Bank land transfers by a vote of 17 
to one, with one abstention. The Knesset endorsed 
the 5 September agreement with a vote of 54 to 
23. [9/9 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 9: Israel released 199 Palestinians detained 
in Israeli prisons in accordance to the 5 September 
agreement. Although 200 were to be released, one 
prisoner refused to leave, saying that he only had 
a few more days of his sentence to serve and, 
therefore, his “early” release was meaningless. 
[9/10 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 10: Israel] turned over another seven percent 
of the West Bank to Palestinian civil authority, 
while retaining security control. [9/11 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Sept. 11: Israeli Interior Minister Natan Sharan- 
sky suspended the revocation of Musa Budeiri’s 
residence permit for East Jerusalem. Budeiri, a 
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political science professor at Al-Quds University, 
had remained in East Jerusalem beyond his 22 
August eviction deadline to fight the eviction. 
[9/12 NYT] 

Sept. 13: At the Erez checkpoint, Israeli Foreign 
Minister David Levy and PNA negotiator Mab- 
mud Abbas opened negotiations on a “frame- 
work” for final status talks. [9/14 NYT, WP] 
Sept. 14: Israeli Prime Minister Barak visited the 
Maale Adumim Jewish settlement and promised 
the settlers that the settlement would remain part 
of Israel because he considered it a “part of 
Jerusalem.” [9/15 NYT] 

Sept. 15: The PNA gave the Israeli premier’s 
office a list of the 30,000 PNA police officers. 
Israel had wanted the list to ensure that none of 
the officers was involved in anti-Israel groups. 
[9/16 WP] 

Sept. 16: Israeli authorities agreed to allow ‘Ali 
Abu Mustafa, the deputy leader of the PFLP, to 
return from exile. [9/17 WP] 

President ‘Arafat appointed Yasir ‘Abd Rab- 
buh, a member of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO) Executive Committee and the 
PNA Minister of Culture and Information, as the 
head of the PNA delegation to the final status 
negotiations. [9/17 FBIS] 

Sept. 17: PNA President ‘Arafat visited Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak at his home for a meeting to 
allow the two men to develop a “working rela- 
tionship.” [9/18 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 21: Israel protested to the United Nations 
over UN Secretary General Kofi Annan’s appoint- 
ment of a Special Coordinator to the Middle East 
Peace Process, arguing that the title implied a role 
for the organization in the peace talks. The ap- 
pointee, Terje Roed-Larsen, was also appointed as 
Annan’s representative to the PLO‘ and PNA. 
[9/22 NYT] 

Sept. 22: The Israeli Ministry of Public Security 
announced that four HAMAS members, all of 
whom were Israeli Arabs, had planned to bomb 
two Jerusalem-bound buses on 5 September. The 
plan failed when the bombs exploded prematurely 
in two cars. [9/23 NYT] 

Sept. 23: In Washington, DC, PNA President 
‘Arafat met with US President Clinton to discuss 
final status negotiations. [9/24 NYT] 

Sept. 26: The Israeli group Peace Now reported 
that since coming to power on 6 July, Israeli 


Prime Minister Barak had issued permits for 
2,600 housing units in the Jewish settlements. 
Former Prime Minister Netanyahu’s government 
had built about 3,000 housing units in the settle- 
ments each year. [9/27 FT, 9/28 NYT] 

Sept. 27: In response to the car bombings in Haifa 
and Tiberias by Israeli Arabs, an Israeli special 
inter-ministerial committee, headed by Public Se- 
curity Minister Shlomo Ben-Ami, decided to 
monitor Israeli Arab sermons and newspaper 
articles, become involved in the appointment of 
Muslim preachers within Israel, check the funding 
of Islamic organizations operating in Israel, and 
deploy more police to areas heavily populated by 
Arabs. [9/28 FT, 9/29 WP} 

Oct. 3: The opening of a “safe passage” route, 
connecting the Gaza Strip to the West Bank, was 
delayed due to a disagreement between Israeli and 
PNA negotiators over Israel’s security demands. 
[10/4 NYT, FT, WP] 

Oct. 5: Israeli and PNA negotiators agreed that, 
although Israeli authorities could not arrest Pales- 
tinians along the “safe passage” route, applica- 
tions for safe passage cards would be submitted to 
Palestinian authorities, who would then submit 
the applications to Israeli authorities. The cards 
would be valid for one year, and Palestinians who 
were viewed as security risks would have their 
travel limited to buses. [10/5 NYT, WP, 10/8 
FBIS] 

Oct. 8: Israel postponed the release of 151 Pales- 
tinian prisoners after the PNA objected to the list 
of those to be freed, demanding that the list 
include 47 prisoners who were serving long terms. 
[10/8 WP, 10/9 NYT, FT] 

Israeli Prime Minister Barak’s office announced 
its decision to grant financial incentives to encour- 
age Jewish settlement of the Golan Heights. 
[10/13 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: In Nablus, an explosion in an apartment 
building killed a Palestinian man who had ties to 
Islamic Jihad. Israeli police suspected that the 
man had been preparing a bomb. [10/10 WP] 
Oct. 12: At a meeting with the Jewish Settlers’ 
Council, Israeli Prime Minister Barak announced 
that 15 of the 42 unauthorized West Bank Jewish 
settlements built in the last year were to be 
dismantled. [10/13 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 15: Israel released another 151 Palestinian 


prisoners from Israeli jails. [10/15 WP, 10/16 
NYT] 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 
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July 19: Georgian President Eduard Shevard- 
nadze announced that he would run for a second 
term in the 2000 presidential election. [7/20 NYT, 
WP, FBIS] 

Aug. 6: Georgia barred from running in the 10 
October parliamentary elections Yevgeny Dzhu- 
gashvili, the grandson of Joseph Stalin, because 
he was a Russian citizen. Dzhugashvili had been 
elected the leader of the new Patriotic Union 
political party earlier in the week. [8/7 NYT] 

An armed group kidnapped several people in 
southern Kyrgyzstan. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: Two unidentified aircraft attacked a 
Georgian village, near the Russian border. [8/10 
WP] 

Aug. 13: In Dalian, China, Chinese President 
Jang Zemin and Tajikistani President Emomali 
Rakhmonov discussed bilateral relations and 
oversaw the signing of four bilateral agreements 
on issues pertaining to monitoring their shared 
border. [8/16 FBIS] 

An armed group, which had allegedly entered 
Kyrgyzstan from Tajikistan, released four Kyr- 
gyzstanis the group had kidnapped on 6 August, 
after receiving a ransom from the Kyrgyzstani 
government. [8/18 FT, FBIS] 

Aug. 16: In Dushanbe, the Tajikistani Foreign 
Ministry summoned the Uzbekistani ambassador 
to protest an Uzbekistani bombing attack on 
northern Tajikistan. [8/17 FT] 

Aug. 17: Uzbekistani Foreign Minister ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Kamilor reported that Kyrgyzstan had 
called on Uzbekistan to help it rout out a group of 
gunmen who had taken several Kyrgyzstanis hos- 
tage. Kamilor also stated that during the air 
strikes, some bombs might have mistakenly 
landed in Tajikistan. [8/18 FT, FBIS] 

Aug. 23: A Kyrgyzstani presidential spokesper- 
son reported that 30 gunmen had entered Kyr- 
gyzstan from Tajikistan and had kidnapped at 
least six people. [8/24 FT, FBIS] 
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Aug. 25: The New York Times reported that 
during the previous month, Kazakhstan had sold 
40 MIG fighter jets to North Korea. Foreign 
Minister Kasymzhomart Tokayev reported that 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev and Prime Min- 
ister Nurlan Balgimbayev had not known in 
advance about the sale. [8/27 NYT] 

In Kyrgyzstan, the presidential spokesperson 
reported that 20 Kyrgyzstani soldiers had disap- 
peared while fighting gunmen in the south. [8/26 
FBIS] 

Aug. 26: The Kyrgyzstani Defense Ministry de- 
clared a state of emergency as Kyrgyzstani forces 
clashed with gunmen, allegedly from Tajikistan, 
who had occupied five Kyrgyzstani villages. [8/27 
NYT, FBIS] 

Aug. 27: Kyrgyzstani Defense Minister Nuritadin 
Chomoyev announced that Kyrgyzstan had asked 
Russia for help in fighting the gunmen, who had 
occupied five villages in the south. Defense Min- 
ister Chomoyev identified the gunmen as Uzbeks 
who were planning a coup in Uzbekistan. [8/28 
NYT, WP] 

Aug. 30: Uzbekistani aircraft mistakenly attacked 
a Village in Kyrgyzstan that was unoccupied by 
Uzbek gunmen, killing three people. [8/31 WP] 
Aug. 31: The Moscow-based news agency ITAR- 
TASS reported that over 1,000 people had fled 
their homes in southern Kyrgyzstan due to the 
fighting between Kyrgyzstani forces and the 
Uzbek gunmen. [9/2 FBIS] 

Kazakhstan lifted its ban on Russian rocket 
launchings after Russia paid compensation for the 
5 July rocket crash at Kazakhstan’s Baikonour 
cosmodrome. [9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 3: In Dushanbe, the Tajikistani Parliament 
voted to hold a presidential election on 6 Novem- 
ber 1999, [9/4 NYT] 

Sept. 4: The leader of the Uzbek gunmen in 
southern Kyrgyzstan, known as “Faruk,” issued a 
statement on 28 August, which did not arrive in 
Bishkek until 4 September, demanding that 
Uzbekistani authorities release members of his 
group from prison and reopen 1,000 mosques and 
theological schools in Uzbekistan. [9/7 FBIS] 
Sept. 9: Asserting that he had failed to register 
properly, the Kazakhstani government barred 
former Prime Minister Akezhan Kazhegeldin 
from participating in the 10 October elections. 
[9/12 NYT] 
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Sept. 10: Russian authorities detained for extra- 
dition to Kazakhstan former Kazakhstani Prime 
Minister Kazhegeldin when his flight from Lon- 
don arrived in Moscow. Kazakhstani authorities 
had accused Kazhegeldin of tax evasion and 
corruption. A lawyer for Kazhegeldin denied the 
charges. [9/12 NYT] 
Sept. 11: In an interview,#Kazakhstani Foreign 
Minister Tokayev announced that, in response to 
the sale of jets to North Korea, President Naz- 
arbayev had dismissed Nurtai Abukaylu, the head 
of the Committee on National Security, arrested 
12 people, revoked the conventional arms sale 
licenses of all private companies, and ended the 
supervisory role of the Ministry of Defense in 
such sales, relegating the sales to the office of the 
Prime Minister. [9/12 NYT] 
Sept. 17: Armenia released three Azerbaijani 
prisoners of war, taken during the 1992-94 war 
over Nagorno-Karabakh, as a goodwill gesture to 
improve relations between the two countries. 
[9/21 FBIS] 
Sept. 22: After reviewing their cases, Uzbekistan 
released almost 300 people imprisoned in connec- 
tion with the 16 February explosions in Tashkent. 
[9/23 NYT] 
Sept. 23: In southern Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstani 
aircraft attacked the Uzbek gunmen, who had 
occupied villages in the south. [9/26 FBIS] 
Azerbaijan freed four Armenian prisoners of 
war, taken during the 1992-94 war over Nagorno- 
Karabakh, as a goodwill gesture to improve rela- 
tions between the two countries. [9/24 NYT] 
Sept. 27: In Tajikistan, voters supported a refer- 
endum to extend the presidential term from five 
years to seven and to allow the formation of 
Islamic political parties. [9/28 WP] 
Oct. 1: In Kazakhstan, Prime Minister Balgim- 
bayev resigned because he felt that it was time for 
a new government to work on the country’s 
economic problems. President Nazarbayev ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister Tokayev as acting Prime 
Minister. [10/2 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 3: The Moscow-based news agency Interfax 
reported that unidentified aircraft had attacked 
northeastern Tajikistan. No injuries were re- 
ported. [10/4 FBIS] 
Oct. .6: Georgia was admitted into the World 
Trade Organization. [10/8 FBIS] 


Oct. 10: In Kazakhstan, parliamentary elections 
were held. [10/12 FBIS] 

Oct. 12: In Kazakhstan, President Nazarbayev 
appointed acting Prime Minister Tokayev as 
Prime Minister, Yerlan Idrisov as Foreign Minis- 
ter, Zhaksybek Kulekeyev as Economic Minister, 
and Kairat Kelimbetov as Chairman of the Stra- 
tegic Planning Agency. [10/13 NYT, 10/14 FBIS] 
Oct. 13: Unidentified assailants kidnapped seven 
UN employees in Abkhazia and demanded 
$200,000 for their release. [10/14 NYT, WP, 
10/15 FBIS] 

Oct. 14: The Uzbek gunmen, who had occupied 
villages in southern Kyrgyzstan, withdrew to 
Tajikistan with hostages. [10/18 FBIS] 

Georgian security officials reported that four of 

the UN employees who were kidnapped in 
Abkhazia had been released. [10/15 NYT, FT, 
WP, FBIS] 
Oct. 15: After talks with Georgian officials, the 
kidnappers released the last of the UN employees 
held hostage in Abkhazia. Georgian officials did 
not state whether concessions had been made to 
the kidnappers. [10/16 NYT, WP, 10/18 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

July 24: In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan, Turkmeni- 
stani President Saparmyat Niyazov and Turkish 
Minister of Energy Mustafa Cumhur Ersiimer 
signed an agreement granting Turkey the exclu- 
sive right to sell Turkmenistani natural gas. [7/26 
FBIS] 

July 27: ENI SpA of Italy, a natural gas supplier, 
announced it planned to spend $5.5 billion to 
develop two Libyan gas fields. [7/28 NYT] 

Aug. 11; The UK-based BG petroleum company, 
Italy’s Edison International, and Egyptian Petro- 
leum Corporation announced plans to form a joint 
venture to develop the largest gas field in Egypt. 
[8/12 FT] 

Aug. 23: The Kazakhstani government dismissed 
the head of Kazakhoil, Nurlan Kapparov, who had 
objected to the government’s plan to sell a ten 
percent stake in the company to raise revenue. 
[8/24 FT] 

Sept. 10: In Yalta, along the sidelines of the 
“Baltic-Black Sea Cooperation” conference, Az- 
arbaijani President Heydar Aliyev, Georgian 


President Eduard Shevardnadze, and Turkish For- 
eign Minister Ismail Cem met to discuss the 
prospects of the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline. [9/13 
FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


1999 

July 18: Iranian news sources reported that Turk- 
ish aircraft had attacked alleged Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party (PKK) bases in northwestern Iran, 
killing five Iranians and injuring ten. [7/19 NYT, 
WP] 

July 19: Turkish Prime Minister Biilent Ecevit 
announced that Turkey would launch a joint 
investigation with Iran into allegations that a 
Turkish air strike had struck targets in Iran. [7/20 
NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

July 26: Sudan reopened its embassy in Kuwait. 
Relations were frozen between the two countries 
when Kuwait accused Sudan of supporting Iraq 
during the 1990-91 invasion of Kuwait. [7/27 
NYT] 

July 29: The express passenger rail service be- 
tween Amman and Damascus was inaugurated. 
[7/30 NYT] 

July 30: In Islamabad, Iranian Minister of Culture 
and Islamic Guidance Ata’ollah Mohajerani and 
Pakistani Information and Culture Minister 
Mushahid Husayn Sa‘id signed an agreement for 
bilateral cultural, scientific, and technical ex- 
changes. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug, 2: Syrian Prime Minister Mahmud Zu‘bi 
arrived in Amman as the head of the first senior 
Syrian delegation to visit Amman in almost ten 
years. [8/3 FT] 

Aug. 3: In Amman, Jordanian Prime Minister 
‘Abd al-Ra‘uf al-Rawabidah and Syrian Prime 
Minister Zu‘bi signed a trade agreement, which 
exempted 200 products from customs. [8/5 FT, 
FBIS] 

Aug. 4: In Mersa Matrouh, Egypt, Egyptian 
President Husni Mubarak met with Libyan leader 
Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions and regional! issues. [8/5 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: Iran released two Turkish soldiers who 
had crossed the Iranian border during a Turkish 
air strike on 18 July. [8/10 WP] 
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Aug. 13: Iran and Turkey signed an agreement to 
cooperate militarily against PKK forces. [8/14 
NYT, WP] 

Sept. 7: Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah concluded a 
two-day trip to Kuwait, during which he promised 
to help Kuwait recover 600 prisoners of war 
whom Kuwait believed were being held in Iraq. 
[9/8 WP] 

Omani Sultan Qaboos bin Sa‘id left Cairo after 
having met with Egyptian President Mubarak to 
discuss bilateral relations and regional issues. [9/8 
FBIS] 

Sept. 12: In Cairo, the foreign ministers of the 
Arab League held a meeting, chaired by Iraqi 
Foreign Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf. 
[9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 13: Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah arrived in 
Beirut—the first such visit by a Jordanian head of 
state in 30 years—to meet with Lebanese Presi- 
dent Emile Lahhud to discuss strengthening eco- 
nomic ties. [9/14 FT, FBIS, 9/15 NYT] 

Sept. 20: In Alexandria, Egyptian President 
Mubarak met with Libyan leader Al-Qadhdhafi to 
discuss bilateral relations and regional issues. 
[9/23 FBIS] 

Arab League Secretary General Ismat ‘Abd 
al-Majid threatened a boycott of Walt Disney 
World by the Arab world unless Disney reversed 
its decision to depict Jerusalem as the capital of 
Israel in its fair in Florida to celebrate the millen- 
nium. [9/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: Almost 5,000 Turkish troops entered 
northern Iraq to pursue retreating PKK forces. 
[9/30 FT, WP, 10/2 NYT] 

Oct. 6: The Turkish Foreign Ministry reported 
that the delegation, which had investigated Ira- 
nian allegations that Turkish aircraft had attacked 
sites in Iran, issued a report concluding that the 
attack had been in northern Iraq, but might have 
damaged property belonging to those with Iranian 
citizenship. Therefore, Turkey decided to pay 
compensation to Iranians for the damage. [10/8 
FBIS] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Morocco 


1999 
July 31: The Fatah Central Committee convened 
to unify its position on Palestinian statehood prior 
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to final status talks with Israel. [8/1 WP, 8/2 
FBIS] 
Aug. 1: In Cairo, Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat met with represen- 
tatives of Fatah and the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) in an initial at- 
tempt to unify positions on Palestinian statehood. 
[8/2 NYT, WP, 8/2 FBIS] 
Aug. 22: In Cairo, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Nayif Hawatmeh, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), to discuss, according to Hawatmeh, “dif- 
ferences regarding the Oslo Accord and its con- 
sequences.” [8/23 NYT, FT, WP] 
Aug. 23: PNA President ‘Arafat and DFLP leader 
Hawatmeh issued a joint statement, affirming that 
they would work for a united Palestinian position 
in final status talks with Israel. [8/24 NYT, WP] 
In Cairo, Fatah leaders met with DFLP leaders 
to attempt to unify positions on Palestinian state- 
hood prior to final status negotiations with Israel. 
[8/24 FBIS] l 
Aug. 26: The PNA arrested 40 Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) members from Gaza and 
50 members from the West Bank. [8/27 NYT, 
WP] 
Sept. 28: In Gaza, PNA authorities arrested two 
journalists on charges of spreading “false news” 
critical of the PNA to the London based publica- 
tion Al-Hayat. [9/30 FBIS] 
Sept. 29: PNA authorities arrested two more 
journalists on charges of spreading “false news” 
critical of the PNA. One was arrested in Ramallah 
and one was arrested in Gaza. [9/30 FBIS] 
Sept. 30: In Gaza, police released three journal- 
ists after detaining them for over 24 hours for 
allegedly having written false articles. [10/2 WP] 


Western Sahara 


1999 

Aug. 3: In an open letter to Morocco’s King 
Muhammad, Amnesty International called on the 
King to clarify the fate of 450 people who had 
“disappeared” from Western Sahara. [8/4 FT] 
Sept. 14: The UN Security Council extended for 
four months the United Nations Mission for the 
Referendum in Western Sahara GMINURSO). 


[9/15 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


1999 
July 19: In Tashkent, China, Iran, Pakistan, 
Russia, Tajikistan, the United States, and 
Uzbekistan signed a declaration on Afghanistan, 
asserting that there was no military solution to the 
conflict between the Taliban and the United Is- 
lamic Forces for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
(UIFSA) and that the conflict should be settled 
through peaceful means. [7/20 FBIS] 
July 20: In Uzbekistan, Taliban and UIFSA 
representatives began two days of talks under the 
auspices of the United Nations. [7/20 NYT, FT, 
7/21 FBIS] 
July 28: Taliban forces launched a major offen- 
sive against UIFSA forces on three fronts, north 
of Kabul. [7/29 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
July 29: The Pakistan-based Afghan Islamic 
Press reported that Saudi millionaire Usama bin 
Ladin had decided to leave Afghanistan because 
he feared a US attack against him. [7/30 WP] 
July 31: The Afghan Islamic Press reported that 
900 UIFSA soldiers had surrendered to Taliban 
forces in Kapisa Province. [8/2 FBIS] 
Aug. 1: Taliban forces captured Bagram air base, 
located 50 miles north of Kabul. [8/2 WP, FBIS, 
8/3 FT] 
Aug. 2: Taliban forces, attacking from two fronts, 
captured Charikar, the capital of Parvan Province. 
[8/3 WP] 
Aug. 4: Taliban leader Mulla Muhammad ‘Umar 
offered amnesty to surrendering UIFSA forces. 
[8/5 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 5: UIFSA sources reported that General 
Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud’s forces had recaptured 
Bagram air base and had advanced to within 30 
miles of Kabul. [8/6 NYT, WP] 

General Mas‘ud’s forces recaptured Charikar 
from Taliban forces. [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 6: The UN refugee agency reported that 
Taliban forces had deported more than 40,000 
residents of Takhar Province to Jalalabad and 
Kabul. The report also stated that Taliban forces 
were separating the men from the women and 
children. [8/7 WP, 8/8 NYT] 
Aug. 9: A spokesman for General Mas‘ud re- 
ported that Taliban forces had killed hundreds of 
people in Kapisa Province after having captured 


the territory from General Mas‘ud’s forces. [8/10 
FBIS] 

Aug. 10: The United States froze the US assets of 
Afghanistan’s Ariana airline on suspicion of its 
links to Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. [8/11 NYT, 
FT] 

Aug. 22: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had recaptured the Daulat Shah district of 
eastern Laghman Province. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 24: In Kandahar, near Taliban leader 
‘Umar’s residence, a bomb exploded, killing 
seven people, including three of “Umar’s body- 
guards. Taliban sources blamed the explosion on 
the “enemies” of the Taliban, which included the 
United States. [8/25 NYT, 8/26 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Aug. 25: The US State Department stated that the 
United States was not involved in the explosion in 
Kandahar. [8/26 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 11: The Pakistani daily The News reported 
that the 24 August explosion in Kandahar had 
killed 40 people, including relatives of Taliban 
leader ‘Umar and six Arab nationals with alleged 
connections to Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. The 
explosion also injured 60 people. [9/13 FBIS] 
Sept. 27: Taliban forces launched a new offensive 
in the northwest and captured Dashti Archi in 
Kunduz Province and Hazratbagh in Takhar Prov- 
ince. [9/28 NYT] 

Sept. 28: Taliban sources reported that Taliban 
forces had captured the northern port of Sher 
Khan Bandar, on the Amu Darya River, bordering 
Tajikistan. [9/29 NYT] 

Oct. 5: The News reported that Taliban leader 
‘Umar had assured Pakistan’s special emissary to 
Kandahar that Taliban forces would close the 
military training camps within ten days and that 
the Pakistani youth from the camps would be 
handed over to Pakistan. [10/8 FBIS] 

Oct. 9: Near Mazar-i-Sharif, an explosion oc- 
curred while Taliban forces were loading explo- 
sives into a vehicle, killing seven people and 
injuring 12 others. [10/10 WP] 

Oct. 15: The UN Security Council voted to 
inipose sanctions on the Taliban in 30 days if it 
did not turn over Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin. 
[10/16 NYT] 
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Algeria 


See also, Morocco, Turkey, Yemen 


1999 

July 20: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that, on 19 July, an armed group had killed nine 
people and injured one in Sidi Rabie, near Medea. 
[7/21 FBIS] 

July 23: Security forces killed two armed men— 
one in Tlemcen and the other in Bouira——during 
“combing operations.” [7/26 FBIS] ` 

July 24: In the Bouira region, a bomb exploded, 
injuring four soldiers. [7/26 FBIS] 

July 30: In the Djelfa region, 162 miles south of 
Algiers, a bomb exploded, killing seven people 
and injuring three others. [8/2 FBIS] 

Aug. 1: President ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bouteflika an- 
nounced that the government’s amnesty agree- 
ment with the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
would be submitted to a referendum on 16 Sep- 
tember. [8/2 FT, WP] 

Aug. 5: Security sources reported that a bomb had 
exploded in a market in the Djelfa region, killing 
six people and injuring 61. [8/6 NYT, FBIS] 

The daily Et Watan reported that the army had 
killed 11 gunmen during a “combing operation” 
in the Ouastili mountains in the Batna region, 
located 258 miles southeast of Algiers. [8/6 FBIS] 
Aug. 6: At a fake roadblock in the Kabylie region, 
located 60 miles east of Algiers, an armed group 
killed a man because, according to witnesses, he 
had served in the military. [8/9 FBIS] 

Aug. 9: Assailants killed eight soldiers and in- 
jured seven in an attack on the soldiers’ camp, in 
the Kabylie region. [8/12 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 12: The daily Al-Khabar reported that, on 
11 August, a bomb had exploded in the Kabylie 
region, killing four soldiers, [8/13 FBIS] 

The daily Le Matin reported that, on 10 August, 
in the Kabylie region, gunmen had killed three 
members of the military. [8/13 FBIS] 

The daily Sawt al-Ahrar reported that, on 10 
August, in the Sidi Bel Abbes region, an armed 
group had killed three people. [8/13 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, on 11 August, near Bouira, 
security forces had killed two “armed Islamists.” 
[8/13 FBIS] 

The daily El Youm reported that, on 10 August, 
gunmen had killed a soldier in Damous, in the 
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Chlef region, 120 miles west of Algiers. [8/13 
FBIS] 

Aug. 15: Security sources reported that an armed 
group had killed 29 people and injured three in 
Beni Ounif, near the Moroccan border. Hospital 
sources reported that the death toll might have 
been as high as 40. [8/16 WP] 

Security forces reported that an armed group 
had killed 29 people in the Bechar region. [8/16 
FBIS] | 

Le Matin reported that, on 14 August, a road- 

side bomb had exploded in Boumerdes, 30 miles 
east of Algiers, killing a soldier and injuring two. 
[8/16 FBIS] 
Aug. 16: The dailies Le Quotidien d’Oran and La 
Tribune reported that, on 15 August, a bomb had 
exploded in the Kabylie region, killing five sol- 
diers. [8/17 FBIS] | 

Le Quotidien d’Oran reported that, on 15 Au- 
gust, a bomb had exploded in the Saida region, 
258 miles west of Algiers, killing one soldier and 
injuring another. [8/17 FBIS] _ 

Aug. 18: Le Quotidien d’Oran reported that, on 
17 August, a car bomb had exploded in the 
Tebessa region, in eastern Algeria, killing five 
people and injuring two. [8/19 FBIS] | 
Aug. 21: In Ouzera, in Medea Province, located 
75 miles south of Algiers, five assailants, wearing 
army uniforms, killed 14 children and bombed a 
building, injuring five others. [8/22 WP] 

In Bouira Province, 70 miles east of Algiers, an 
armed group killed seven militia men and injured 
five others. [8/23 WP] f 

The dailies El Watan and Al-Khabar reported 
that, on 19 August, in the Boufarik region, an 
armed group had killed four people at a fake 
roadblock. [8/23 FBIS] 

Le Quotidien d’Oran reported that, on 19 Au- 
gust, in the Tlemcen region, a roadside bomb had 
exploded, killing a soldier. [8/23 FBIS] 

AFP reported that, on 19 August, “armed Is- 
lamists” had killed two people in Tenes, located 
120 miles west of Algiers. AFP also reported that 
attackers had killed a person in Si Mustafa, 
located 36 miles east of Algiers. [8/23 FBIS] 
Aug. 23: President Bouteflika replaced 22 provin- 
cial governors in an effort to rid the government of 
corruption. [8/24 NYT, FT] 

AFP reported that, on 22 August, in Constan- 
tine, an armed group had rounded up six men, 


who had recently completed their military service, 
lined them up against a wall, and shot them. Four 
were killed and two were seriously injured. [8/24 
FBIS] 

AFP reported that “armed Islamists” had killed 
two police officers—one in Dellys, located 60 
miles east of Algiers, and one in Collo, located 
240 miles east of Algiers. [8/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 8: Authorities announced that 50 gunmen 
had surrendered to the government under the 
amnesty plan. The surrender took place 140 miles 
east of Algiers. [9/9 NYT] 

Sept. 10: In the Djelfa region, hospital sources 
reported that an armed group had killed a family 
of seven. [9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 11: AFP reported that between 8 and 10 
September, “armed Islamists” had killed nine 
soldiers and police officers. [9/13 FBIS] 

Sept. 16: The referendum on President Boutefii- 
ka’s proposed amnesty law was held. The law 
called for sentence reductions or pardons for those 
who renounced violence and were not involved in 
massacres, rapes, or bombings during the past 
seven years. [9/17 NYT, FT, WP, FBIS] 

Sept. 17: The amnesty law was supported by 98.6 
percent of those who participated in the 16 Sep- 
tember referendum. The Interior Ministry re- 
ported that the voter turnout was more than 85 
percent. [9/17 WSJ, 9/18 NYT, FT] 

Sept. 19: AFP reported that, on 16 September, an 
armed group had killed two people near Sidi Bel 
Abbes. [9/21 FBIS] 

Le Quotidien d’Oran reported that, on 17 Sep- 
tember, near Sidi Bel Abbes, a bomb had ex- 
ploded, killing two children. [9/21 FBIS] 

Sept. 20: The daily La Tribune reported that, on 
18 September, security forces had killed 17 gun- 
men in the Mascara region, [9/23 FBIS] 

Sept. 27: The daily Liberté reported that 16 
gunmen had surrendered to authorities in ex- 
change for amnesty. [9/28 NYT] 

Sept. 29: AFP reported that, on 27 September, 


gunmen had killed seven people and injured two 


at a fake roadblock near Medea. [9/30 FBIS] 
Oct. 5: AFP reported that, on 3 October, a 
roadside bomb had exploded near Issers, about 40 
miles east of Algiers, killing four police officers. 
[10/8 FBIS] 

Oct. 7: In Douira, located 25 miles west of 


Algiers, assailants killed eight members of a 
family and kidnapped a teenage girl. [10/9 WP] 
Oct. 13: Responding to allegations that disagree- 
ments with the military had prevented him from 
appointing cabinet portfolios, President Boute- 
flika said that there was “no problem with the 
army concerning the government.” [10/14 FT] 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 


1999 

Aug. 12: Cyprus freed the two Israelis who were 
arrested in February 1999 for trespassing in a 
military zone and carrying illegal listening de- 
vices, [8/13 NYT, FBIS] 

Aug. 23: Greek Cypriot Defense Minister Yian- 
nakis Khrisostomis resigned after media reports 
that President Glavkos Kliridhis was going to 
reshuffle the Cabinet. [8/24 FBIS] 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Morocco, Turkey 


1999 l 

Aug. 10: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
tbat the Foreign Ministry had banned the Su- 
danese Human Rights Organization from operat- 
ing in Egypt. The organization had maintained an 
office in Cairo. [8/11 FBIS] 

Aug. 14: In Cairo, a court sentenced three jour- 
nalists to two years’ imprisonment each for de- 
faming Deputy Prime Minister of Agriculture 
Yusuf Wali in the publication Al Sha‘ab. [8/16 
FBIS] 

Aug. 21: In Cairo, about 300 journalists, who 
were members of the Press Syndicate, held a sit-in 
strike to protest the detention of three journalists 
from the publication Al Sha‘ab. [8/23 FBIS] 
Sept. 6: In Port Sa‘id, a man, with no known ties 
with any group, rushed President Husni 
Mubarak’s limousine with a “sharp weapon in his 
hand...and inflicted a superficial wound” to 
Mubarak. Mubarak’s security guards killed the 
attacker. Witnesses contended that the man did 
not have a weapon, but rather a protest note. [9/7 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
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Sept. 7: Police reported that they had killed four 
members of the Islamic Group in Cairo. The men 
had allegedly shot at the officers, prompting the 
officers to shoot back. [9/8 NYT, FBIS] 

Sept. 14: The Interior Ministry dismissed two 
security officers who were responsible for Presi- 
dent Mubarak’s security in Port Sa‘id. Mubarak 
was in Port Sa‘id when a man charged the vehicle 
in which he was riding. [9/17 FBIS] 
Sept. 26: Egypt held a presidential referendum to 
approve President Mubarak’s fourth term in of- 
fice. [9/27 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 27: A court ordered the Interior Ministry to 
pay $9,000 each to Muhammad ‘Abd al-Adhim 
and Hassan Muhammad to compensate for phys- 
ical and mental torture they suffered during their 
1954-56 imprisonment. [9/28 NYT] 

President Mubarak won a fourth six year-term 
with 94 percent of the vote. Opposition groups 
had boycotted the referendum, demanding multi- 
party presidential elections. [9/28 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 5: President Mubarak was sworn-in to begin 
a fourth six-year term in office and appointed Atef 
‘Obeid as the new Prime Minister. ‘Obeid was the 
former Minister of Public Enterprise. He replaced 
Kamal al-Ganzuri, who had been Prime Minister 
since 1996. [10/6 NYT, FT, WP, 10/8 FBIS] 


Iran 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1999 

July 17: Student leaders sent a communiqué to 
news agencies and Iranian leaders, including Aya- 
tollah ‘Ali Khamene’i, President Muhammad 
Khatami, and the leader of the Expediency Coun- 
cil, ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, to announce 
a temporary ban on demonstrations, request meet- 
ings with government leaders, and request the 
resignation of the Chief of Police, Hedayat Lot- 
fian. Lotfian had ordered the 9 July raid on the 
Tehran University dormitories. [7/18 NYT, 7/19 
FBIS] 

July 19: The Intelligence Ministry reported that it 
had released on bail most of those arrested during 
the student demonstrations that were held during 
the week of 9 July. It also reported that Man- 
ouchehr Muhammadi, a student leader, had con- 
fessed to leading the demonstrations in order to 


~ 
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serve US-based “spies and Zionists.” [7/20 NYT, 
WSJ] > 

July 20: In an open letter to President Khatami, 
signed by 24 commanders of the Revolutionary 
Guard, the guards criticized Khatami’s reforms 
and blamed him for reducing the republic to 
“anarchy.” [7/21 FBIS] 

July 26: The Intelligence Ministry issued a com- 
muniqué, announcing that four leaders of the Iran 
Nation Party were in custody due to alleged 
connections with the student riots. [7/27 FT] 
Aug. 2: The judiciary proposed a “political 
crimes” draft law in which such a crime was 
defined as any action “against the sovereignty of 
the Islamic Republic, the political system, or the 
political and social rights of the people.” [8/4 FT] 
Aug. 4: The Special Court of the Clergy banned 
for five years the publication of the newspaper 
Salam, and barred its publisher, Muhammad 
Musavi-Khoeiniha, from journalism for three 
years. The court banned the publication for print- 
ing confidential documents belonging to the In- 
telligence Ministry. [8/5 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Aug. 10: During a Majlis investigation into the 9 
July dormitory raids, Chief of Police Lotfian 
reported that 98 police officers had been arrested 
for their roles in the raids. [8/12 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: The Majlis upheld the right of the 
Council of Guardians to ‘screen candidates for 
elections. [8/12 NYT] 

Aug. 15: The Islamic Republic News Agency 
(IRNA) reported that unidentified kidnappers had 
abducted three Spaniards, an Italian, and an Ira- 
nian from a hotel in Kerman, in central Iran. [8/16 


WP, 8/17 FT] 


The Supreme National Security Council an- 
nounced that seven security officials and a group 
of vigilantes would be tried for their roles in the 9 
July dormitory attacks. [8/16 WP] 

Aug. 25: Police Chief Lotfian was dismissed from 
his position, allowing him to be prosecuted, after 
a Majlis commission found him responsible for 
the 9 July dormitory attacks. [8/26 WSJ] 

Aug. 31: Drug traffickers released their hostages 
unharmed, according to the Intelligence Ministry. 
The abductors had kidnapped five people on 15 
August in Kerman. [9/1 WP] 

Sept. 4: Editors of the daily Neshat reported that 
the judiciary had threatened to send in security 
forces if the daily published the next day. Al- 


though no formal order banning the daily had 
been issued, editors suspended publication. Ac- 
cording to the editors, the judiciary had wanted 
publication suspended for an article that ques- 
tioned whether Islamic retribution included capi- 
tal punishment. Neshat first appeared as Jameeah 
in May 1997. [9/6 FT, 9/9 NYT] 

Sept. 15: President Khatami presented his first 
five-year plan to the Majlis. The plan called for a 
“total restructuring” of the economy, privatizing 
the communications, post, railway, and tobacco 
industries: [9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 20: In Tehran, Austrian President Thomas 
Klestil met with President Khatami. [9/21 NYT, 
9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 24: Police arrested two students for publish- 
ing a satirical play that accused conservative 
government officials of affecting piety for political 
ends. [9/25 NYT] 

Sept. 25: A court in Tehran banned the newspaper 
Neshat and sentenced its publisher Latif Safari to 
two-and-a-half years’ imprisonment for insulting 
Islamic values. [9/26 WP] 

Sept. 28: At the Tehran University campus, hun- 
dreds of students held a demonstration, calling on 
the resignation of Culture and Islamic Guidance 
Minister Ata’ollah Mohajerani and Higher Edu- 
cation Minister Mustafa Moein. [9/29 NYT] 

Iran announced the discovery of an oilfield in 
southwestern Khuzestan Province, near the border 
with Iraq. The field is estimated to contain 26 
billion barrels of oil. [9/29 FT] 

Sept. 29: Iran celebrated the centennial of Aya- 
tollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s birth. [9/30 NYT] 
Oct. 1: During his sermon, Ayatollah Khamene’i 
stated that, “in an Islamic system, punishment is 
the authorities’ prerogative. Any such act from 
any person is forbidden, and now that I have 
forbidden it, it is not only legally banned, but 
religiously forbidden.” In the same sermon 
Khamene’i also stated that President Khatami was 
“working for the rebirth of Islam.” [10/2 NYT, 
WP] 

Oct. 5: The Culture and Islamic Guidance Min- 
istry suspended the license of a publishing house 
that printed a book deemed blasphemous to Shi’a 
Islam because the book insulted the Twelfth 
Imam. [10/6 NYT] 

Oct. 7: The editors of the suspended publication 


Neshat began a new daily, Asr-e Azadegan. [10/8, 
10/10 NYT] 

Oct. 11: IRNA reported that authorities had 
arrested Jaleh Oskui, editor of the weekly publi- 
cation Panj-Shanbeh-ha for publishing articles 
that offended “public morality and decency.” 
[10/12 NYT] 5 

Oct. 15: The publication Azad reported that Ak- 
bar Khosh-Kush, one of 27 people arrested in 
connection with the 1998 deaths of five dissi- 
dents, had committed suicide in a Tehran prison. 
On 20 June, Sa‘id Emami, another of the accused, 
had killed himself. [10/16 NYT] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1999- 
July 16: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi communi- 
cations center in the northern “no-fly” zone after 
the aircraft were attacked by Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 
[7/17 NYT, WP] 
July 17: The London-based publication Al-Sharq 
al-Awsat reported that President Saddam Husayn 
had granted his youngest son, Qusayy, the power 
to act as president in an “emergency.” [7/22 FBIS, 
8/4 NYT, WP] 
July 18: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that US air strikes in the southern “no-fly” zone 
had killed 14 people and injured 17 others. US 
military sources reported that aircraft had attacked 
a missile battery and a communications site after 
coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [7/19 NYT, 
WP, FBIS] 
July 20: The Iraqi Communist Party issued a 
Statement from northern Iraq, reporting that, in 
April 1999, the government had executed 58 
prisoners accused of treason at a prison near 
Baghdad. [7/21 FBIS] 
July 27: The UN Security Council permitted an 
international arms team, sent to Baghdad to dis- 
mantle a UN Security Council Special Commis- 
sion (UNSCOM) laboratory, to destroy samples 
of the VX nerve gas stored there. [7/28 NYT] 
US aircraft attacked Iraqi military sites south- 
east of Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire. [7/28 WP] 
July 28: US and British aircraft attacked military 
sites in the northern “no-fly” zone after the air- 
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craft came under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [7/29 
NYT] 

The international disarmament team left Bagh- 
dad after having dismantled the UNSCOM labo- 
ratory. [7/29 NYT, FBIS] 

July 29: INA reported that air strikes had killed 
eight people and injured 25 others in the southern 
“no-fly” zone. [7/30 NYT] 

July 30: Iragi military sources reported that US 
and British aircraft had killed nine people and 
injured 23 in air strikes in the northern and 
southern “no-fly” zones. [7/31 NYT, FT, WP] 
Aug. 4: US aircraft attacked four antiaircraft sites 
in the northern “no-fly” zone after coming under 
Iraqi fire. INA reported the attacks had killed one 
person and injured two others. [8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 5: Uday Husayn’s paper, Babel reported that 
the article in Al-Sharg al-Awsat, claiming that 
President Husayn had granted his youngest son, 
Qusayy, the power to act as president in an 
emergency, was false. [8/6 NYT] 

Aug. 9: US aircraft attacked military sites near 
Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 
[8/10 NYT] 

Aug. 10: US aircraft attacked communications 
sites near Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiair- 
craft fire. INA reported that the attacks had killed 
several people who were gathering to view the 
solar eclipse. [8/11 NYT] 

Aug. 13: Iraq fired surface-to-air missiles at US 
aircraft flying over the northern “no-fly” zone. US 
aircraft responded by attacking an artillery site 
and a communications site near Mosul. [8/14 
NYT, WP] 

Aug. 15: Iraq reported that US aircraft had 
attacked sites in the provinces of Dahuk, Irbil, and 
Mosul, injuring three people and destroying a 
mosque. [8/16 WP] 

Aug. 16: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi radar site in 
the northern “no-fly” zone, after coming under 
Iraqi antiaircraft fire. Iraq reported that British and 
US attacks had killed three people and injured 
nine in the south. [8/17 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 17: US military officials reported that US 
aircraft had attacked Iraqi missile sites after com- 
ing under [ragi fire in the northern “no-fly” zone. 
Iraq reported that US and British aircraft had 
attacked sites outside the “no-fly” zones in both 
the north and south, killing 19 people and injuring 
11 others. [8/18 NYT, FT, WP] 
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Kuwait impounded a ship from Iraq, carrying 
products for children. The United Nations Child- 
rens Fund (UNICEF) doubted that these were 
products it had distributed in Iraq, but an Iraqi 
official told the Associated Press that they were 
donations being returned because they were of 
poor quality. [8/18 NYT] 

Aug. 18: An Iraqi opposition group claimed it had 
shot and injured Deputy Prime Minister Muham- 
mad Hamza Zubeidi. [8/19 WP] 

Aug. 19: Deputy Prime Minister Zubeidi gave a 
television interview in which he denied having 
been injured in an assassination attempt. [8/20 
WP] 

Al-Sharq al-Awsat reported that authorities in 
Baghdad had arrested 36 military officers on 
charges of belonging to the Iraqi Communist 
Party. [8/23 FBIS] 

Aug, 20: Elections for local councils were held 
for the, first time since 1979. Candidates were 
either from the Ba‘th party or were independent. 
[8/21 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 23: US aircraft attacked a radar station near 
Bashega after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 
Iraq reported that the attack had killed two people. 
[8/24 WP] 

Aug. 24: US military officials reported that Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire, and not US attacks, had killed two 
Iraqis on 23 August. The report also stated that 
US reconnaissance photographs had revealed that 
Iraq had placed missile launchers in residential 
areas of Mosul. [8/25 NYT] 

Aug. 25: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi military 
site, 12 miles southwest of Mosul, after coming 
under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [8/26 NYT] 

Aug. 31: In Baghdad, a group of visiting US 
congressional staff members met with Deputy 
Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz despite previous as- 
surances that they would not meet with any Iraqi 
leaders during their tour to examine the effects of 
the sanctions on the Iraqi people. [9/1 WP] 
Sept. 1: US aircraft attacked a military site in the 
north. [9/2 NYT, FT] 

The UN Security Council approved Iraq’s do- 
nation of $10 million in oil to Turkey. Turkey was 
expected to sell the oil and donate the revenue to 
the Turkish Red Crescent earthquake relief fund. 
[9/2 NYT] 

Sept. 2: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi radar site 


after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire, north of 
Mosul. [9/3 NYT] f 

Sept. 3: US aircraft attacked military sites north 
of Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire 
and being tracked by Iraqi radar. [9/4 NYT, WP] 
Sept. 9: US and British aircraft attacked military 
sites in the northern and southern “no-fly” zones, 
responding to Iraqi antiaircraft fire. Iraq reported 
that 11 people in the south were injured from the 
attacks. [9/10 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 10: US aircraft attacked an air defense site 
south of Mosul after coming under antiaircraft 
fire. [9/11 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 13: US aircraft attacked two Iraqi air 
defense sites near Mosul after coming under Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. [9/14 NYT, WP] 

The US Department of State released a report, 
citing evidence that President Husayn had spent 
funds on regime supporters instead of distributing 
supplies to those in need. [9/14 NYT] 

Sept. 14: Al-Sharg al-Awsat reported that, on 10 
August, at the Abu Gharib prison near Baghdad, 
authorities had killed 26 members of the Iraqi 
Communist Party. In June, the 26 people had been 
convicted of carrying out terrorist operations and 
killing members of the security forces in Babil, 
Basra, and Qadisiyah. [9/15 FBIS] 

Sept. 19: Hans von Sponek, the UN Humanitarian 
Coordinator for Iraq, asked that humanitarian 
discussions be removed from the dialogue on 
weapons inspections so that sanctions on food and 
medicine could be lifted. [9/20 NYT] 

Sept. 20: Deputy Prime Minister ‘Aziz stated that 
Iraq would reject any plan that the UN Security 
Council’s five permanent members might propose 
for renewed weapons inspections if the plan did 
not involve “a serious easing of sanctions or a 
complete lifting of sanctions.” [9/21 NYT, FT] 

From Damascus, the Supreme Council of the 

Islamic Revolution in Iraq issued a statement, 
saying that, on 2 September, an armed group, 
wearing military uniforms, fired on Vice Presi- 
dent Taha Yasin Ramadan’s motorcade outside of 
Baghdad. Two of his bodyguards were killed and 
three were injured. [9/23 FBIS] 
Sept. 21: A Swedish journalist was slightly in- 
jured in southern Iraq when a missile, fired by a 
US or British aircraft, landed 50 yards from his 
car. [9/22 NYT] 


Sept. 27: US aircraft attacked a military site in 
northern Iraq after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire in the south. [9/28 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 3: The United States began using concrete- 
filled laser-guided bombs to target military sites in 
populated areas of Iraq to curb civilian deaths. 
{10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 4: Due to higher oil prices, the UN Security 
Council approved a one-time increase in Iraqi oil 
sales under the “oil-for-food” program to make up 
for past shortfalls in revenue. [10/5 NYT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Oct. 6: US aircraft attacked a missile site west of 
Mosul after coming under Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 
[10/7 NYT] 

Oct. 15: US aircraft attacked military sites near 
Mosul after being targeted by Iraqi missiles. 
[10/15 NYT, WP] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Cyprus, Lebanon, Morocco, Turkey 


1999 

July 18: In Washington, DC, Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak told US Defense Secretary William 
Cohen that Israel planned to buy 50 new F-16 jets 
from the US-based Lockheed Martin Corporation 
for $2.5 billion, with an option to order up to 60 
more F-16s for another $2 billion. This would be 
the largest arms purchase in Israel’s history. [7/19 
NYT, FT] 

Aug. 5: Prime Minister Barak expanded the 
Cabinet from 17 to 23 members, and appointed 
Nawaf Masalha as Israel’s first Arab Deputy 
Foreign Minister. [8/6 NYT, FT] 

Aug. 13: Despite warnings from the Shas Party to 
quit the governing coalition if a 300-ton turbine 
was transported on the Sabbath, the government 
transported it from north of Tel Aviv to a power 
plant in Ashkelon. [8/14 WP, 8/15 NYT] 

Aug. 15: Prime Minister Barak and Shas Party 
leaders agreed that weekday alternatives would be 
considered for any future transport operations 
similar to the transport of the turbine. [8/16 WP, 
8/17 NYT] 

Aug. 17: In Tel Aviv, a court convicted Steven 
Smyrck, of Germany, of threatening state security 
and conspiring with Hizballah by photographing 
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sites in Israel to help Hizballah select potential 
targets. [8/18 NYT] 

Aug. 25: The Supreme Court ruled that the 
transport operations, such as the transport of the 
turbine, must be carried out on the Sabbath to 
avoid creating traffic jams. [8/26 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 26: Israel granted Bombardier, the Canadian 
transport and engineering group, a $32 million 
contract for four double-deck car trainsets. [8/27 
FT] 

Aug. 27: Responding to threats by the United 
Torah Judaism Party to withdraw from the One 
Israel Coalition, it was decided that a turbine to be 
transported on the Sabbath would be loaded 
before sundown, unloaded after sundown, and 
transported by a non-Jewish truck driver. [8/28 
NYT, FT] 

Aug. 29: The Supreme Court rejected an appeal 
by Yigal Amir, former Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s assassin, to overturn his conviction on 
conspiracy and, instead, lengthened his sentence 
from five years to eight. [8/30 WP] 

Sept. 2: The Likud Party elected former Foreign 
and Defense Minister Ariel Sharon as the party 
leader. Sharon received 53 percent of the vote, 
while Jerusalem Mayor Ehud Olmert won 24 
percent, and Meir Sheetrit, Chairman of former 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu’s governing 
coalition, won 22 percent. Thirty-three percent of 
the registered party members voted. [9/3 NYT, 
WP] 

Sept. 6: In a unanimous ruling, the Supreme 
Court outlawed Shin Bet’s routine use of physical 
force during interrogations. In its ruling, the court 


` suggested that such methods might be condoned 


under emergency conditions and that if the Knes- 
set wanted to override the ruling it could draft 
such legislation. [9/7 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 15: In the Tel Aviv suburb of Bat Yam, 
police questioned former Prime Minister Netan- 
yahu and his wife, Sara, for more than seven 
hours in regard to an allegedly inflated contrac- 
tor’s bill. The bill, for work the contractor had 
done at the Netanyahu’s private residence, was 
submitted to the premier’s office after Netanyahu 
had lost the May elections. Police arrested the 
contractor on suspicion of fraud. Netanyahu re- 
leased a statement denying any improper conduct 
by him or his wife. [9/16 NYT, WP] 
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Swiss authorities charged an Israeli Mossad 

agent with espionage and illegal acts for a foreign 
government. The agent was one of five people 
arrested, in February 1998, near Bern, while 
installing listening devices in an apartment build- 
ing. [9/16 WP, 9/17 NYT]. : 
Oct. 14: A declaration, signed by 54 rabbis, said 
that Yigal Amir, former Prime Minister Rabin’s 
assassin, was an outcast, and that observant Jews 
should not visit him or pray with him until he 
repented. [10/15 NYT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Morocco, Turkey 


1999 | 

July 16: In municipal elections, the Islamic Ac- 
tion Front won majorities on the municipal coun- 
cils of Irbid, Russeifa, and Zarga. [7/17 NYT] 
July 18: King ‘Abdallah replaced ‘Abd al-Hafiz 
Murei Ka‘bneh, the Chief of Staff of the armed 
forces, with Muhammad Malkawi, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for administration. [7/19 NYT] 
July 22: Minister of Justice Hamza Haddad an- 
nounced that the Justice Ministry had proposed 
the cancellation of the Penal Code article that 
called for a reduced penalty for honor crimes. 
[7/23 FBIS] 

Aug. 11: King ‘Abdallah ordered the release of 
Sinan Shigdih, a journalist for the publication 
Al-Massa‘iyah, who was detained on charges of 
“harming ties with a neighboring country.” [8/13 
FBIS] _ 

Aug. 30: The US Embassy in Jordan issued a 
statement saying that the United States had agreed 
to give Jordan $50 million to support its balance 
of payments. [8/31 NYT] 

Authorities reported that security forces had 
closed Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
offices located in Amman because the offices had 
not been registered for political activities. [8/31 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 31: Authorities arrested several HAMAS 
members and issued arrest warrants for four 
HAMAS leaders, three of whom were in Iran at 
the time, including HAMAS political leader Kha- 
lid Mishal, whom the Israeli Mossad attempted to 
assassinate in 1997. Warrants were also issued for 


Ibrahim Gosheh, Musa Abu Marzuk, and Muham- 
mad Nazal. [9/1 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Sept. 11: At the Al-Wihdat refugee camp, 2,000 
HAMAS-supporters held a sit-in to protest the 
government’s closure of HAMAS offices in Am- 
man. [9/13 FBIS] 
Sept. 22: Police arrested HAMAS leaders Khalid 
Mishal, Ibrahim Ghosheh, and Musa Abu Marzuk 
when their flight from Tehran arrived in Amman. 
[9/23 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 9/25 FBIS] 
Information Minister Ayman al-Majali reported 
that Jordan planned to expel HAMAS leader 
Musa Abu Marzug because he was a Yemeni 
national. [9/25 FBIS] 
Sept. 29: The newspaper Al-‘Arab al-Yawm re- 
ported that its editor, Azam Yunis, was arrested 
for publishing articles written by a pro-HAMAS 
former legislator. [9/30 NYT, FBIS] 
Oct. 15: The Muslim Brotherhood organized a 
march in Amman to demand the release of four 
HAMAS leaders who were arrested in September. 
Thousands of people ‘participated in the peaceful 
demonstrations. [10/16 NYT, WP] 


Kuwait 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1999 . 

July 17: Prime Minister Saad al-‘Abdallah al- 
Salim al-Sabah called on Parliament to approve 
over 60 decrees issued during the dissolution of 
Parliament, including the decree granting women 
full political rights. [7/18 NYT, WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1999 

July 17: Beirut Radio reported that Israeli aircraft 
had fired four missiles at the Al-Biqa‘ region. 
[7/19 FBIS] 

July 21: Spain agreed to lend Lebanon up to $105 
million in soft loans, repayable over 30 years, to 
develop small- and medium-sized businesses. 
[7/22 FT] 

July 27: The Israel-Lebanon Monitoring Group 
(LMG) criticized Israel for shelling the town of 
Yuhmur. [7/28 FBIS] 


July 28: The New York-based organization Hu- 
man Rights Watch issued a report stating that 
since 1985 the South Lebanon Army (SLA), in 
conjunction with Israel, had expelled hundreds of 
Lebanese from their homes in the “security zone.” 
The Israeli Defense Ministry denied any respon- 
sibility for the expulsions. [7/29 NYT, FT, WP] 
Aug. 4: The ILMG called on Israel to cease 
military operations that endangered civilians. [8/5 
FBIS] 

Aug. 16: In a suburb of Sidon, two roadside 
bombs exploded, killing Hizballah commander 
‘Ali Hassan Dib, also known as Abu Hassan. 
Hizballah blamed the attack on Israel. [8/17 NYT, 
WP] 

. In a statement to Al-Manar television, Prime 
Minister Salim Al-Huss criticized Israel for the 
roadside bomb that killed Hizballah commander 
Dib. [8/17 FBIS] 

Aug. 17: Hizballah forces killed two Israeli sol- 
diers and injured six others during clashes at Wadi 
Sluki, in the “security zone.” [8/18 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 22: Hizballah forces attacked Israeli forces 
in the “security zone,” injuring two Israeli sol- 
diers. Israel retaliated by firing missiles at the area 
near Rihon, located nine miles from the Israeli 
border. [8/23 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 26: A military court sentenced 29 former 
SLA soldiers to six months’ to two years’ impris- 
onment. [8/27 NYT] . 

Aug. 29: At the ‘Ayn al-Hulwah Palestinian 
refugee camp, two bombs exploded, injuring three 
people. [8/30 FBIS} 

Sept. 1: In response to Israeli shelling, which 
killed two people in the Al-Biqa‘ region, Hizbal- 
lah forces fired a rocket into northern Israel. [9/2 
WSJ, FBIS] 

Sept. 7: Israeli aircraft fired missiles at a site 
along the Orontes River, about four miles from 
the Syrian border, in northeastern Lebanon. [9/8 
NYT] 

Sept. 8: In Sidon, a bomb exploded, damaging 
several cars. No one was injured. [9/9 FBIS] 
Sept. 20: Beirut Radio reported that Hizballah 
forces had killed an SLA soldier and injured 
another in the south. [9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 22: Israeli aircraft attacks, in southern 
Lebanon, killed a Lebanese soldier and injured six 
others. [9/23 WP, 9/26 FBIS] 
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Sept. 27: Hizballah claimed responsibility for the 
roadside bomb that killed an SLA commander and 
injured his driver. Israeli aircraft attacked the 
Iqlim al-Tuffah region in retaliation. [9/28 WP, 
9/30 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

July 16: Libya gave France $33 million to dis- 
tribute to relatives of the victims of the bombing 
of UTA flight 772 over Niger in 1989. A French 
court had convicted six Libyans in absentia for the 
bombing. [7/17 WP] 

Aug. 20: Leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi called 
on the African nations to create a “United States 
of Africa,” which would include the creation of an 
African central bank. [8/21 NYT] 

Sept. 2: In Tripoli, the Libyan Foreign Investment 
Board hosted a conference, which more than 100 
African, Asian, Canadian, European, and Middle 
Eastern financiers attended. Jadallah ‘Azuz al- 
Tahli, the Secretary of Planning, announced that 
Libya would like private investors to invest up to 
$14 billion in agricultural, industrial, and infra- 
structure projects between 2001 and 2005. How- 
ever, leader Al-Qadhdhafi told the conference that 
Libya would like to limit foreign investment to 
joint ventures with the Libyan domestic and 
public sectors. [9/3 FT] 

Sept. 7: Leader Al-Qadhdhafi celebrated his thir- 
tieth year in power with a military parade in 
Tripoli. [9/8 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 8: In Surt, 43 African heads of state at- 
tended a meeting of the Organization of African 
Unity to discuss strengthening ties between mem- 
ber states. [9/9 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 8: At the conclusion of a five day visit to 
Libya by 50 officials of British companies, an 
accord was signed to create a British-Libyan 
business organization to promote joint trade, in- 
vestment, and tourism. [10/9 NYT] 
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Morocco 


See also, Western Sahara 


1999 

July 23: King Hassan H, who ruled for 38 years, 
died of a heart attack at the age of 70, in Rabat. 
[7/24 NYT, WST, WP, 7/26 FBIS] 

Crown Prince Sidi Muhammad succeeded his 
father as King. His brother, Moulay Rachid, 
became the Crown Prince. [7/26 FT] 

July 25: The funeral for King Hassan was held in 
Rabat. Leaders in attendance included Algerian 
President “Abd al-‘Aziz Bouteflika, Egyptian 
President Husni Mubarak, French President 
Jacques Chirac, Israeli Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah, Palestinian Na- 
tional Authority (PNA) President Yasir ‘Arafat, 
and US President Bill Clinton. [7/26 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 1: King Muhammad granted permission to 
Marxist leader Ibrahim Serfaty to return to Mo- 
rocco after eight years of exile in France. [10/2 
NYT, 10/4 FT] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Turkey 


1999 

July 16: The Army Chief General Pervez Mush- 
arraf, told the British Broadcasting Company 
(BBC) that Pakistani troops had crossed the “Line 
of Control” dividing Kashmir, while carrying out 
“aggressive patrolling.” [7/17, 7/18 FT] 

July 17: In Karachi, Jamiat-i-Islami held a dem- 
onstration, calling for the resignation of Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif because he had withdrawn 
Pakistani troops to the “Line of Control.” [7/19 
FBIS] 

July 18: The Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) is- 
sued a statement, demanding Prime Minister 
Sharif’s resignation and an inquiry into the con- 
flict in Kashmir. [7/19 FBIS] 

July 21: Pakistani shelling in Kashmir continued. 
[7/22 WP] 

July 25: In Lahore, tens of thousands of people 
participated in an anti-government rally, spon- 
sored by Jamiat-i-Islami, to protest Pakistan’s 
withdrawal to the “Line of Control.” [7/26 WP, 
FBIS] 


July 26: Muttahida Qawmi Movement (MQM) 
members began a hunger strike outside of the 
Karachi Press Club to protest the government’s 
treatment of the MQM. [7/28 FBIS] . 

July 27: A bomb exploded on a bus in the 
Pakistan-ruled part of Kashmir, killing seven 
people and injuring 40. Police suspected Indian 
involvement in the attack. [7/28-NYT] 

Aug. 9: In Quetta, Jamiat-i-Islami sponsored a 
rally, demanding that Prime Minister Sharif re- 
sign for withdrawing forces to the “Line of 
Control.” [8/10 FBIS] 

Aug. 10: An Indian jet downed .a Pakistani 
aircraft that was flying along their shared border, 
killing all 16 people aboard. Pakistan insisted that 
the downed plane was on a routine training flight 
in Pakistani territory, while Indian officials said 
that the plane went down over Indian territory and 
that it had provoked the Indian jet. [8/11 NYT, 
FBIS] 

Aug. 11: Pakistan fired a missile at an Indian 
helicopter that was surveying the wreckage of the 
downed Pakistani aircraft. [8/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 8/13 FBIS] | 

In Islamabad, hundreds of Christians demon- 
strated against the country’s laws that they felt 
discriminated against minorities, including the 
1985 blasphemy law, which called for the death 
penalty for those convicted of insulting the 
Prophet Muhammad. [8/12 NYT] 

Aug. 14: Pakistan celebrated its independence 
day. [8/16 FBIS] 

In Dina, about 43 miles southeast of Islamabad, 
a bomb exploded during national independence 
celebrations, killing six people and injuring 14. 
[8/16 FBIS] 

MQM sources reported that police had detained 
more than 500 MQM members in Sindh Province 
prior to an anti-government rally in Karachi. [8/16 
FBIS] 

In Karachi, thousands of people attended an 
MQM-sponsored rally to protest against Prime 
Minister Sharif’s government. [8/16 FBIS] 

Aug. 20: The publication The News reported that, 
in Rawalpindi, thousands of demonstrators had 
called for Prime Minister Sharif to resign. [8/23 
FBIS] 

Aug. 21: In Karachi, an antiterrorism court sen- 
tenced two MQM members to death for the 1997 


killing of four US petroleum executives and their 
Pakistani driver. [8/22 NYT, WP, 8/23 WSJ] 
Aug. 31: Prime Minister Sharif called on the 
United Nations to hold a self-determination ref- 
erendum in Kashmir. [9/1 NYT] 

Sept. 1: In Lahore, more than 40,000 protesters 
called on Prime Minister Sharif to resign. Both 
MQM and PPP members attended the rally. [9/2 
NYT] 

Sept. 3: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that in Surab, 100 miles south of Quetta, author- 
ities had killed three people and injured 15 when 
they fired on demonstrators who were demanding 
the dismissal of a local official. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sept. 4: In Karachi and Lahore, strikes were held, 
sponsored by the PPP and MQM, to protest a 15 
percent general sales tax supported by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). [9/6 FT] 

Sept. 6: AFP reported that, in Rawalpindi, tens of 
thousands of protesters participated in a rally, 
sponsored by Jamiat-i-Islami, demanding Prime 
Minister Sharif’s resignation. [9/7 FBIS] 

Sept. 8: Lufthansa Cargo India, a joint venture 
between Germany’s Lufthansa and the British 
Hinduja group, announced that it had suspended 
flights to Pakistan after a pilot of one of its aircraft 
reported having seen an explosion about five 
miles from the Karachi airport. The explosion 
allegedly had “a trajectory coming from the 
ground.” [9/9 FT] 

Sept. 10: The government banned anti-govern- 
ment strikes and protest rallies. [9/12 WP] 

Sept. 11: Police arrested hundreds of opposition 
supporters to prevent them from holding anti- 
government protests in Karachi. [9/12 WP, 9/14 
FT] 

Sept. 13: Foreign Minister Sartaj ‘Aziz told the 
newspaper Dawn that Pakistan would not sign the 
comprehensive Test Ban Treaty until the United 
States lifted all sanctions imposed in May 1998, 
after Pakistan had conducted nuclear tests. [9/14 
NYT] 

Sept. 19: In Karachi, due to lack of evidence, an 
antiterrorism court acquitted three MQM mem- 
bers, who were charged with involvement in the 
March 1995 killing of two employees of the US 
Consulate in Karachi. [9/20 NYT, 9/21 FBIS] 
Sept. 20: In Lahore, Asif ‘Ali Zardari, former 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto’s husband, was 
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indicted on charges of drug trafficking. [9/21 WP, 
9/24 FBIS] 

Sept. 22: Responding to rumors of an army coup, | 
Information Minister Mushahid Husayn said that 
there was “complete harmony” between the civil- 
ian and military wings of the government. [9/23 
NYT, FT] 

Sept. 25: In Karachi, authorities arrested about 
400 people before they could hold an anti-gov- 
ernment demonstration. [9/27 FT, FBIS] 

Sept. 29: The News reported that, in Peshawar, 
gunmen had killed Khurshid Anwar, the Secretary 
General of the Tehrik-i-Jafria. [9/30 FBIS] 

AFP reported that the Grand Democratic Alli- 

ance, a 19-party opposition organization, had 
organized an anti-government rally in Multan, in 
which 20,000 people participated. [9/30 FBIS] 
Oct. 1: In Karachi, gunmen attacked a Shi’a 
mosque, killing eight people. [10/2 NYT, FT] 
Oct. 4: Authorities used tear gas to disperse 
hundreds of demonstrators who were planning to 
march across the “Line of Control.” [10/5 NYT, 
FT, FBIS] 
Oct. 5: Police arrested Amanullah Kahn, the 
leader of the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF), when the group tried to cross the 
“Line of Control.” [10/6 NYT] 

A court issued an arrest warrant for former 
Prime Minister Bhutto on charges of corruption 
while in office. Bhutto was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment on corruption charges in 
April 1999, [10/6 NYT] 

Oct. 6: Police released JKLF leader Khan from 
custody. [10/7 FT] 

Oct. 12: Prime Minister Sharif dismissed General 
Musharraf as the Army Chief, replacing him with 
Intelligence Chief General Khawaja Ziauddin. 
Musharraf was returning from Sri Lanka when the 
announcement was made. [10/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, FBIS] 

General Musharraf attempted to return to Paki- 
stan from Sri Lanka when his plane was ordered 
to land outside of Pakistani territory. [10/13 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

The military staged a bloodless coup, seizing 
the cabinet building and the national broadcasting 
Station, arresting Prime Minister Sharif and Gen- 
eral Ziauddin, and closing the major airports. 
[10/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
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AFP reported that hundreds of people gathered 
outside the state-run television station to celebrate 
the military coup. [10/13 FBIS] 

Oct. 13: The military closed all of the country’s 
banks. [10/13 NYT, FT, WP] 

General Musharraf addressed the nation on 

state television to confirm that the military had 
dismissed Prime Minister Sharif and his govern- 
ment in order to prevent the “destabilization” of 
the military. [10/13 NYT, FT, WP] 
Oct. 15: General Musharraf appointed himself a as 
the Chief Executive of Pakistan and declared a 
“state of emergency,” dismissing Parliament, sus- 
pending the constitution, and placing Pakistan 
under military control. [10/15 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 


Saudi Arabia 


1999 

Oct. 4: The London-based publication Al-Hayat 
reported that women attended a session of the 
Consultative Council for the first time. The 20 
women in attendance sat in the balcony. [10/5 


NYT] 


Sudan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt 


1999 

July 19: In Nairobi, at peace talks between the 
Sudanese government and the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM), the SPLM an- 
nounced that it would extend the cease-fire in 
Bahr al Ghazal Province to allow aid to reach the 
famine hit area. [7/20 NYT] 

July 23: Peace talks ended in Nairobi. Govern- 
ment officials rejected the SPLM’s offer to extend 
the cease-fire in Bahr al Ghazal, because the 
government had wanted a truce covering the 
entire south. [7/24 NYT] 

July 30: A spokesperson for the Sudan: People’s 
Liberation Army (SPLA) reported that govern- 
ment forces had used chemical weapons on the 
southern towns of Lainya and Kaaya, in Equatoria 
Province. [8/3 WP] 

Aug. 2: The World Food Program (WEP) asked 
the United Nations to investigate whether the 


Sudanese government was using chemical weap- 
ons against SPLA forces in the south. [8/3 WP] 
Sept. 5: Sudan rejected a US appointment of a 
special envoy to Khartoum to highlight human 
rights and humanitarian needs, and to promote 
peace between the government and SPLM. The 
US appointee was Harry Johnston, a former Con- 
gressman from Florida. [9/6 WP] 

Sept. 21: The government filed law suits against 
the National Democratic Alliance and the ‘Umma 
Party on charges of bombing an oil pipeline north 
of Khartoum. [9/22 NYT] 

Sept. 24: After a meeting at the United Nations, 
British Foreign Secretary Robin Cook and Su- 
danese Foreign Minister Mustafa Isma‘il an- 
nounced that the two countries would restore 
ambassadorial relations. [9/25 NYT] 

Oct. 9: In Khartoum, the National Congress Party 
elected Speaker of Parliament Hassan Turabi as 
the party’s Secretary General and elected Presi- 
dent “Umar al-Bashir to the ceremonial role of the 
party’s Chairman. [10/10 WP] 


Syria 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


1999 

Sept. 29: In Washington, DC, Foreign Minister 
Faruq al-Shar‘ met with US President Bill Clinton 
to discuss the prospects of renewing peace nego- 
tiations between Israel and Syria. [9/30 FT] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

July 22: Prime Minister Biilent Ecevit appointed 
Recep Onal as the Economy Minister, replacing 
Hikmet Ulugbay, who had resigned from the post 
after attempting to take his life. [7/23 FT] 

July 26: In Ankara, Foreign Minister Ismail Cem 
met with Greek Foreign Minister Georges Papan- 
dreou to discuss bilateral cooperation on trade, 
tourism in the Aegean Sea, and counter terrorism 
issues. [7/26 FT] 

July 27: Yasar Kaya, Chairman of the Kurdish 
Parliament in Exile, appealed to the United Na- 
tions for protection after a Turkish court issued an 


arrest order for him and 32 members of the group. 
[7/28 NYT] 

Aug. 2: In Diyarbakir Province, Kurdistan Work- 
ers’ Party (PKK) gunmen attacked a bus, killing 
six people. [8/4 NYT, WP] 

The High Military Council dismissed 58 offic- 
ers from the army for allegedly being anti-secu- 
larists. [8/4 WP] 

Aug. 3: Imprisoned PKK leader Abdallah Ocalan 
called on the PKK to cease fire by 1 September 
and to withdraw to bases outside of Turkey. [8/4 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 5: The PKK issued a statement saying that it 
would comply with PKK leader Ocalan’s call for 
a cease-fire. [8/6 NYT, FT, WP] 

Aug. 7: In the Black Sea city of Zonguldak, a 
gunman killed Sensi Denizer, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Turk-Is labor union. Police had arrested 
the gunman. [8/8 NYT] 

The government agreed to allow former Prime 
Minister Necmettin Erbakan to return to politics 
if, in exchange, Erbakan would influence the 
Virtue Party to vote in favor of a parliamentary 
bill that permitted international financial arbitra- 
tion. Erbakan was banned from politics for five 
years when the Welfare Party was banned in 
1998. [8/8 WP] 

Aug. 12: Parliament passed an amendment that 
would allow former Prime Minister Erbakan to 
return to politics, but only as an independent 
candidate. [8/13 FT] 

Aug. 13: President Suléyman Demirel approved 
the bill passed by Parliament to allow those who 
had been banned from politics for five years to 
return to politics as independent candidates. [8/14 
NYT] 

Parliament passed two amendments— one that 
permitted international arbitration and one that 
recognized the concept of privatization. The Vir- 
tue Party backed the two amendments after 
former Prime Minister Erbakan was allowed to 
return to politics. [8/14, 8/15 FT, 8/16 WSJ] 

Thousands of trade union members held dem- 
onstrations across the country to protest any social 
security reforms being considered by Parliament. 
[8/14, 8/15 FT] 

Aug. 17: An earthquake hit Turkey. [8/18 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 18: Algeria, Egypt, the European Union, 
Israel, Japan, Jordan, Pakistan, and the United 
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States sent aid and relief workers to Turkey in 
response to the earthquake. The earthquake killed 
over 4,000 people and injured at least another 
16,000. [8/19 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Aug. 20: Authorities announced that the death toll 
from the earthquake had risen to 10,000 and the 
number of injured had risen to 34,000. An esti- 
mated 35,000 were still buried in the rubble. [8/21 
NYT] 

Prime Minister Ecevit ordered that the dead be 
buried as soon as they were found, although they 
could be photographed first so that relatives could 
later identify them. Muslim clerics also said that 
Islamic burial customs need not be followed. 
[8/21 NYT, WP] 

Aug. 23: In Ankara, Minister of Tourism Erkan 
Mumcu stated that the government response to the 
earthquake was “a declaration of bankruptcy for 
the Turkish political and economic system.” [8/24 
NYT] 

Aug. 24: The state-run media monitor, RTUK, 
suspended for six days Kanal 6, a national televi- 
sion station that had been critical of the govern- 
ment’s response to the earthquake, for “inciting 
hatred among the people.” [8/26 NYT, FT] 

The government froze the bank accounts of two 

disaster-relief agencies, which the government 
regarded as Islamic. [8/27 NYT, WP] 
Aug. 25: From Germany, the PKK issued a 
statement saying that PKK forces would withdraw 
a week ahead of the planned 1 September with- 
drawal as a gesture of goodwill. [8/26 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

Parliament approved a social security reform 
law, in accordance with International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) requirements for a loan. [8/26 FT] 
Aug. 26: Parliament passed a “repentance law,” 
granting a six month amnesty to PKK members 
who did not engage in fighting, had no criminal 
records, or who surrendered and provided infor- 
mation on the PKK. [8/27 WP, 8/28, 8/29 FT] 
Aug. 29: The Cabinet assumed power to issue 
laws regarding the relief effort without the ap- 
proval of Parliament. The death toll from the 
earthquake had risen to 14,095. The United Na- 
tions estimated that $10 billion would be needed 
to offset earthquake damage, and that 600,000 
were left homeless. [8/30 NYT, FT, WP] 

Sept. 1: President Demirel vetoed a bill passed by 
Parliament to grant amnesty to thousands of 
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criminals, excluding prisoners of conscience, to 
relieve overcrowding in prisons. [9/2 NYT, FT] 
Sept. 3: The government pardoned journalists 
who were imprisoned for articles they had written 
on the PKK. [9/4 NYT] 

Sept. 6: Police arrested housing developer Veli 
Gocer, who had built homes in Yalova that 
collapsed during the earthquake. [9/7 NYT, WP] 
Sept. 8: The government announced that the 
death toll from the earthquake had risen to 15,303. 
[9/9 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 9: The Anatolian news agency reported that 
security forces had killed 22 PKK fighters in the 
southeast. [9/10 NYT, WP] 

Sept. 10: At the office of the Treasury in Istanbul, 
a bomb exploded injuring 20 people. Police had 
detonated a bomb found in another Istanbul gov- 
ernment office hours before the explosion at the 
Treasury. [9/11 WP] 

Sept. 14: Security forces killed ten PKK gunmen 
in the mountains of Hakkari Province, bordering 
Iran and Iraq. [9/16 FT] 

Sept. 15: A prosecutor from the eastern town of 
Sanliurfa found a file that he had not submitted 
prior to the start of the trial of PKK leader Ocalan, 
thereby allowing the judges to reopen the case if 
they wished. (9/16 NYT] 

Sept. 16: Authorities released from prison Ismail 
Besikci, a writer who was imprisoned in 1993 for 
criticizing Turkey’s policies toward the Kurds. 
The remainder of his 79-year sentence was sus- 
pended under the amnesty law to alleviate over- 
crowding in prisons. He could be returned to 
prison if he repeated his offense within three 
years. [9/17 NYT] 

Sept. 20: A court rejected an appeal of the 
decision to strip Merve Kavakci of her citizen- 
ship. Kavakçi was an elected legislator who was 
not allowed to be sworn-in as a member of 
Parliament because she had worn a Muslim head 
scarf, [9/21 NYT] 

Sept. 22: In Adapazari, a city affected by the 
earthquake, several hundred people demonstrated 
outside of the local governor’s office, demanding 
more effective disaster relief. {9/23 NYT] 

PKK leader Ocalan asked PKK fighters to 
surrender themselves to Turkey as a sign of 
goodwill. [9/25 FBIS] 

Sept. 25: The premier’s office reported that hu- 
man rights activist Akin Birdal’s jail sentence was 


“postponed” for six months for health reasons. 
[9/26 WP] 

Sept. 28: In Washington, DC, Prime Minister 
Ecevit met with US President Bill Clinton and 
agreed to support the US dispatch of a special 
envoy to Cyprus. Ecevit declined an offer of $1 
billion in loans for earthquake relief. [9/29 NYT, 
FT] 

Oct. 1: Eight PKK members surrendered to Tur- 
key, carrying peace letters from the command of 
the PKK. [10/6 NYT] 

Oct. 5: In Van, a court formally arrested the eight 
PKK members, who had surrendered on 1 Octo- 
ber, on charges of membership in an illegal 
organization. [10/6 NYT] 

Oct. 7: Kemal Demir, the head of Turkey’ s Red 
Crescent relief organization, resigned after criti- 
cism over the organization’s slow response to the 
17 August earthquake. [10/8 NYT] 


Yemen 


1999 

July 28: Tribesmen kidnapped a Canadian em- 
ployee of the US-based Hunt Oil Company. [7/29 
NYT] 

July 29: Tribesmen, who had kidnapped a Hunt 
Oil employee, demanded that authorities hand- 
over a man whom they accused of killing a 
relative. The man had been cleared of murder 
charges in court. [7/30 NYT] 

Aug. 4: A court sentenced a man to death for 
kidnapping 16 Western tourists and killing four in 
December 1998. [8/5 NYT] 

In San‘a’, a bomb exploded, killing three peo- 
ple and injuring 33. [8/5 NYT] 

Aug. 9: A court convicted eight British nationals 
and two Algerians of forming an armed terrorist 
group. Sentences ranged from time served to 
seven years’ imprisonment. [8/10 NYT, FT, 
FBIS] 

Aug. 28: In San‘a’, a car bomb exploded after 
midnight at a supermarket frequented by diplo- 
mats, killing two Yemeni guards. The Interior 
Ministry announced that authorities had arrested 
several suspects. [8/29 NYT, WP, 8/30 FBIS] 

In Zinjibar, near Aden, a bomb exploded during 
the night in front of the office of the prosecutor 
who had convicted Islamic leader Abu al-Hassan 
al-Mirdar. No one was injured. [8/29 NYT] 


During the night, in Aden, an explosion in front 
of the state-owned National Bank did not injure 
anyone, [8/29 NYT] 

Sept. 23: Yemen held its first direct presidential 
election. President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah Saleh was ex- 
pected to win over Najib Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, an 
independent candidate who referred to his chal- 
lenge as a “gesture.” The Socialist Party, which 
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was not permitted to sponsor a candidate, called 
for an election boycott. [9/24 NYT] 

Sept. 26: The Higher Election Committee re- 
ported that 66 percent of the electorate voted, with 
96.3 percent voting to re-elect President Saleh. 
Opposition groups maintained that far fewer vot- 
ers participated. [9/27 WP] 





AFGHANISTAN 


Kabul Under Siege: Fayz Muhammad’s 
Account of the 1929 Uprising, by Robert D. 
McChesney. Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Pub- 
lishers, 1999. xii + 276 pages. Notes to p. 293. 
Gloss. to p. 297. Bibl. to p. 299. Index to p. 308. 
$49.95 cloth; $22.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Henry S. Bradsher 


Afghanistan’s sad circumstances over recent de- 
cades provide good reason for examining the 
historical background. Robert D. McChesney has 
presented a useful account of a 1929 episode that 
“presages, in a condensed and technologically 
somewhat less destructive form, the civil condi- 
tion of Afghanistan in the 1990s” (p. ix). His book 
is a reminder that the ethnic, sectarian, and other 
cleavages in Afghanistan are deeply rooted; and 
that these fissures are not only sources of the 
country’s continuing tragic turmoil, but also signs 
of the incompleteness of its process of consolida- 
tion as a polity. Indeed, McChesney’s description 
“of a country that lacked much evidence of 
national integration” in 1929 (pp. 3-4) con- 
sciously parallels the current situation. Accounts 
of brutality and atrocities by all factions sound 
contemporary, as do descriptions of narrowly 


Book Reviews . 


localized village interests obstructing regional 
cooperation. The depiction of events in Kabul in 
1929 as a siege, however, while apparently in- 
tended to reflect on the situation between 1992 
and 1996 (when the capital was truly under siege 
and wrecked) exaggerates the fluid nature of 
sporadic warfare in the Kabul region during the 
chaotic nine months when the title of amir was 
claimed by Habib Allah Kalakani (widely known 
by the contemptuous label, Bachcha-i Saqqa, the 
son of the water carrier). 

McChesney has translated, abridged, rear- 
ranged, extensively annotated, and put in context 
a memoir by Fayz Muhammad Hazarah. Known 
as Katib (the writer), Fayz Muhammad was a 
secretary to crown prince (later, amir) Habib 
Allah Khan, and a noted historian. After Allah 
Khan succeeded his father as amir (following the 
latter’s assassination in 1919), Fayz Muhammad 
worked in other parts of the government, while 
continuing to write history. It was natural, then, 
for him to keep a detailed journal on the period 
after Aman Allah was driven from Kabul by 
Kalakani. Fayz Muhammad later began revising 
the journal into a connected narrative that begins 
with Kalakani’s takeover (18 January 1929) and 
breaks off abruptly on 28 August, six weeks 
before the latter lost power. A.I. Shkirando, a 
Soviet scholar who found this revised manuscript 
in 1980, translated it into Russian. Lacking any 
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other version, McChesney worked from the Rus- 
sian one. 

Fayz Muhammad was a biased player, rather 
than an objective observer. While writing repeat- 
edly—-and with more hope than accuracy—that 
Kalakani was about to fall, Fayz Muhammad tried 
to keep his Hazarah ethnic group from coming 
under the warlord’s sway, but was only tempo- 
rarily successful. Not only did he repeatedly 
describe Kalakani as “an ignoramus” who under- 
stood neither religion nor government (pp. 147, 
153, 229), but he also scorned the rebel Tajik’s 
supporters as “thieves, brigands, and mulberry- 
eaters” (p. 55). As McChesney explains, “the 
latter [term was] perhaps intended as the worst 
slur of all” (Ibid.). 

The diarist recorded a mixture of first-hand 
observations, reliable accounts by others, and 
rumors circulating in Kabul. These entries, for the 
most part, display healthy skepticism. McChesney 
compares Fayz Muhammad’s account of events 
with histories based on other records, particularly 
Ludwig Adamec’s Afghanistan’s Foreign Affairs 
to the Mid-Twentieth Century (University of Ar- 
izona Press, 1987) and finds much new informa- 
tion. This makes Fayz Muhammad’s journal a 
valuable contribution to available records of the 
period, regardless of its biases. 


Henry S. Bradsher is the author of Afghan Com- 
munism and Soviet Intervention (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1999), 


Afghanistan in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart: Beitrige zur Afghanistanforschung, 
ed. by Conrad Schetter and Almut Wieland- 
Karimi. Schriftenreihe der Mediothek fiir Afghan- 
istan, vol. 1. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag fiir 
Interkulturelle Kommunikation, 1999. 176 pages. 
DM 29,80. 


Reviewed by Thomas P. Thornton 


Those who have become involved with Afghan 
issues over the past two decades are, at best, 
vaguely aware that Germany has, at times, been 
one of Kabul’s principal foreign friends. The 
present volume reminds the reader of this past but, 
more importantly, demonstrates in a variety of 
ways that the Germans are back, and that they are 
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prepared to make important positive contributions 
to research on, and life in, Afghanistan. 

The relationship between Germany and Af- 
ghanistan, which began after the First World War 
and consisted largely of military ties, was based 
on rather foolish strategic assumptions. The chap- 
ter in this collection by Ms. Alema analyzes this 
interesting, but ultimately failed relationship be- 
tween post-Versailles Germany and Amanullah’s 
Afghanistan. Germany’s reentry on the world 
stage in the 1960s provided a more solid basis for 
the relationship between the two countries to 
develop. Germans became a significant presence 
in Kabul; direct and close contacts between the 
two nations brought substantial economic and 
technical assistance to Afghanistan. Siegmar-W. 
Breckle describes German-Afghan relations dur- 
ing these years, and recounts the emergence of 
Afghan studies in Germany across a full range of 
disciplines, of which the organization Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft Afghanistan was emblematic. The po- 
litical turmoil in, and Soviet invasion of, 
Afghanistan in 1978-79 made it nearly impossi- 
ble for Germans (from the West, at least) to work 
in Afghanistan. Although a number of Afghans 
subsequently made their way to Germany—as 
refugees in the Federal Republic or as trainees in 
Communist East Germany—the traditional rela- 
tionship withered. 

The recent revival of interest by Germans in 
Afghanistan has found its organizational expres- 
sion in the Mediothek fiir Afghanistan, the spon- 
sor of this volume. Most of the articles are in the 
social and policy sciences, and focus on the 
traumatic events of the past two decades. Unlike 
earlier research, of necessity most of this new 
wave has been conducted from a distance. Several 
well-established writers are represented, lending 
both policy focus and analytical acuity to the 
volume (e.g., Citha Maass’ study of conflict 
resolution as applied to the Afghan pathology, 
and Astrid von Borke’s examination of Usama 
Bin Ladin). Most of the contributions, however, 
several of which are based on dissertation work, 
are by younger scholars. Andreas Riecke offers a 
particularly interesting analysis of Iran’s post- 
1992 policy toward Afghanistan. 

Overall, the chapters do not make encouraging 
reading. Azam Dafdar, an Afghan psychothera- 
pist, concludes that years of Hobbesian conflict 
have produced a pathological society. Conrad 
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Schetter, Christine Nolle and Almut Wieland- 
Karimi are all concerned with the issue of ethnic- 
ity as it relates to other factors such as nationality 
and religion. Schetter (p. 99) finds that ethnic 
communities (“imagined” ones, in Benedict 
Anderson’s sense, although Schetter does not use 
the term) are virtually the only social structures 
that remain in Afghanistan (the others having 
crumbled under the weight of the conflict of the 
past 20 years). Wieland-Karimi argues that reli- 
gion has been discredited (not least of all by the 
excesses of the Taliban) and that the writings of 
contemporary Afghan religious leaders are deriv- 
ative and banal. 

Alema (p. 60) underlines the fact that the past 
German involvement in Afghanistan provides a 
framework for renewed close ties when Afghan- 
istan becomes somewhat stable. Although the 
findings of these authors, like those of so many 
other writers on Afghanistan, will have to be 
corroborated through in-country research (when, 
eventually, this becomes possible), they demon- 
strate that young German scholars associated with 
the Mediothek are rebuilding the necessary intel- 
lectual framework so that Germany will again 
play an important role in the literature on Afghan- 
istan. 

The articles reflect the commitment as well as 
competence of the volume’s sponsor, Mediothek, 
which collaborates with the older Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft in arranging scholarly conferences and 
publications, but whose activities go much far- 
ther. The former is actively involved in supporting 
the reconstruction of several primary schools in 
Afghanistan. In addition, Mediothek is accumu- 
lating a large collection of written material and 
other media products that document Afghani- 
stan’s spiritual heritage and recent history. Cur- 
rently stored in Peshawar, the collection of these 
materials, which will be sent to Afghan institu- 
tions when conditions permit, is a step towards 
restoring Afghanistan’s ravaged intellectual infra- 
structure. The Mediothek’s activities on all these 
fronts are to be commended. 

More volumes of this type will be forthcoming; 
a welcome addition will be contributions from 
former East Germans, reflecting the substantial, if 
controversial, experience of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic in Afghanistan during the 1980s. 


Thomas P. Thornton, Department of Political 
Science, Johns Hopkins University 


CENTRAL ASIA AND THE 
CAUCASUS 


Sands of the Oxus: Boyhood Reminis- 
cences of Sadriddin Aini, Tr. by John R. 
Perry and Rachel Lehr. Costa’ Mesa, CA: Mazda 
Publishers, 1998. ix + 219 pages. Append. to p. 
252. Gloss. to p. 267. Bibl. to p. 275. $24.95. 


Reviewed by James D. Clark 


No individual was more influential in shaping the 
modern language and literature of the Tajiks of 
Central Asia than the intellectual and writer 
Sadriddin Aini (1878-1954). His life spanned the 
pre-Bolshevik era (when the region remained a 
medieval backwater of the Russian empire) and 
the transformations that occurred during the first 
three decades of the Soviet period. When, in the 
1940s, he finally decided to pen his memoirs, Aini 
did so in order to explain to a new Soviet 
generation the extent and necessity for these 
changes. As he writes, “just as no-one can fully 
appreciate life today—-Soviet socialist life—un- 
less he has actually experienced the old days, so 
too no one who has not truly experienced life 
under the Soviet socialist system—-especially lit- 
erary life—and made this lifestyle truly his own, 
can realistically describe life as it was under 
out-and-out feudalism.” (p. 29) 

This book, a translation of the first of three 
parts of these memoirs or “remembrances” (yad- 
dashtha), which cover the period of Aini’s child- 
hood up to the time he went to study in Bukhara 
at the age of 12, offers a rare and valuable insight 
into the pre-revolutionary status of Central Asian 
society and culture. Aini, who grew up in a small 
village north of Bukhara on the fringes of the 
Qo-Qo steppe, relates the community’s constant 
struggle with their harsh environment: a devastat- 
ing sandstorm that covered entire buildings, the 
digging of a new canal to convey life-sustaining 
water, and the ravages of disease (the onset of 
which eventually took the lives of most of his 
immediate family). Yet, Aini also relates lighter 
moments, including his visit to a halva factory, his 


exciting first visits to a fair and to the city of 
Bukhara, Therein, he gives us remarkable 
glimpses into people’s daily lives, such as the 
elopement of a young couple, Aini’s own experi- 
ence with fasting during Ramadan, and a descrip- 
tion of his circumcision ceremony. Aside from 
these accounts, there are numerous others that fill 
out a picture of the traditional structure of village 
and family life, customs, professions, and the 
lives and roles of various individuals. All of these 
are presented as short stories, or vignettes, and 
thus reflect Aini’s style of fictional writing. 

Aini’s skillful story-telling makes it easy to 
overlook his expressed aim of representing the 
feudal structure of the pre-Bolshevik period. Nev- 
ertheless, interspersed among the stories are sev- 
eral accounts of injustice and abuse committed by 
officials and notables against the populace that 
hint at why the author later became a member of 
the jadid movement (which advocated reform and 
modernization). l 

The two short stories appended to the text, 
written in the 1920s and 1930s, have parallel 
passages in the memoirs and conveniently illus- 
trate how much Aini drew on his own personal 
experiences as material for his literary works. The 
first, “Ahmad the Exorcist,” is an attack on 
superstitious beliefs, while the second, “The Vil- 
lage School,” demonstrates the shortcomings of 
the traditional maktab (village school). 

In spite of his revolutionary ideals and creden- 
tials, Aini retained many aspects of traditional 
Tajik culturé, a feature evident in the photographs 
this book contains. He continued to wear a tupa 
(black and white skullcap), a chapan (long cloak) 
and high leather boots. Similarly, he never lost his 
affinity for the classical Persian poetry of poets 
like Sa’di and Bedil. Ironically, although he 
strongly supported changing the Tajik written 
language from Persian to the Latin and, later, to 
the Cyrillic alphabet, throughout his life Aini only 
used the Perso-Arabic script. 

In this volume, Perry and Lehr provide a 
competent translation, supplemented by an infor- 
mative introduction that gives an overview of 


Aini’s life and the historical context in which he’ 


lived. In addition, they furnish explanatory foot- 
notes and a glossary that usefully elucidate terms 
which are peculiar to Central Asian Persian and 
with which most readers are probably unfamiliar. 
Furthermore, they offer a discussion of the lan- 
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guage reforms that occurred in Tajik Persian, 
along with sample texts. Though clearly not 
unique to this book, the translators’ continuation 
of the practice of transliterating the Persian used 
by the Tajiks differently from that used in Iran and 
Afghanistan is problematic as well as misleading, 
since it is based on regional pronunciation, rather 
than a standard script. The most obvious case of 
this is the representation of long ‘a’ with ‘o,’ 
which additionally reflects the influence of Rus- 
sian. It seems to this reader that Tajikistan’s 
decision in 1991 to return to the Perso-Arabic 
alphabet (though progressing slowly) and the 
country’s increasing cultural ties with the other 
two Persian-speaking nations favor the switch to a 
more uniform method of transliteration. 

The veil that obscured much of Central Asian 
history and society over the past century has lifted 
considerably following the demise of the Soviet 
Union. This has resulted not only in greater access 
to Central Asia, but has also led to a marked 
increase in interest in the region over the past 
decade. Undoubtedly, this book is a useful con- 
tribution to that burgeoning field, especially for 
those interested in studying the era prior to 1917. 
Hopefully, it is the forerunner of many more 
translations of memoirs and other important 
works by Central Asians. 


James D. Clark, University of Texas at Austin 


THE GULF 


The Ottoman Gulf: The Creation of Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar, by Frederick 
F. Anscombe. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1997. xiv + 173 pages. Appends. to p. 182. 
Notes to p. 242. Gloss. to p. 244. Bibl. note to p. 
249. Index to p. 270. $47.50 cloth; $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Engin Deniz Akarli 


Anscombe’s book is a welcome addition to a 
growing body of studies that represents a new 
approach to the 19th century history of the Arab 
Middle East. These works differ from earlier 
accounts in their use of the rich information 
available in Ottoman and other local sources. 
Until recently, the nearly exclusive reliance on 
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European sources by historians had tended to 
generate, and feed on, a vision of the past which 
attributes all meaningful change in Arab lands to 
European actors and influence. This vision fails to 
acknowledge Arabs and Ottomans as agents of 
change, except perhaps when they seem to be 
acting in harmony with European interests, or in 
conformity with the historian’s Eurocentric no- 
tions of civilization. As Anscombe’s book amply 
illustrates, Ottoman documents, when used in 
conjunction with other local and European 
sources, reveal a complex, multi-layered and in- 
teractive configuration of motives and values. 

Chapter one gives a brief overview of eastern 
Arabian geography, society and history. Chapter 
two describes the efforts of the energetic governor 
of Baghdad, Midhat Pasha, to extend Ottoman 
` influence deeper into eastern Arabia in 1871. 
Chapter three discusses Midhat’s detailed plans to 
institute a system of fair taxation, to promote 
economic development and to establish an effec- 
tive administration. According to Anscombe, 
Midhat’s plans included ideas that should have 
enabled the Ottomans to refine their administra- 
tion and solidify their local authority. Yet, as 
Anscombe describes in chapter four, the Otto- 
mans squandered this chance, losing the initial 
goodwill of the local leaders and population. 
During the period 1872-93, they failed to make 
the investments needed to improve economic 
productivity, communication, and administrative 
efficiency; instead, they relied heavily on local 
shaykhs (who, according to Anscombe, tended to 
be self serving) to man administrative positions 
and to collect taxes. Underpaid Ottoman officials 
and soldiers, who were cut off from the main 
administrative centers of the empire, yet granted 
little initiative in local policy decisions, suc- 
cumbed to corruption and were easily manipu- 
lated by local magnates. Although Ottoman 
officials extracted revenue from the local popula- 
tion, there was little tangible evidence of improve- 
ment in their local administration. 

Nor were the Ottomans able to address the 
problem of the security of trade and commerce in 
the Gulf, which was the main concern of the 
British government. As great power rivalries and 
imperialist ambitions intensified in the last de- 
cades of the 19th century, the British began to 
challenge Ottoman authority. Ottoman policy be- 
came reactive: it focused on containing the British 


challenge, rather than on instituting the measures 
needed to consolidate authority. This situation 
culminated in the revolt of the Qatar shaykhs in 
1893, which demonstrated the ability of the local 
leaders to exploit Ottoman-British rivalry in order 
to strengthen their own positions. Chapters five 
and six examine how, during the period 1893- 
1913, Shaykh Mubarak al-Sabah capitalized on 
these circumstances, first, by eliminating his ri- 
vals; and subsequently, by establishing Kuwait as 
a virtually independent principality. 

Chapter seven shifts the focus to developments 
in the Najd, where the Saudis were able to lay the 
foundation of their state through a careful policy 
that relied more on diplomatic shrewdness and 
local alliance-building than on force. 

This brief summary does not do justice to the 
rich detail that Anscombe provides in the main 
text of this book, as well as in the notes, appen- 
dices and glossary. The Ottoman Gulf: The Cre- 
ation of Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar is, 
indeed, an important and well-written contribu- 
tion to the history of eastern Arabia in 1870- 
1914. One may take issue with aspects of 
Anscombe’s analysis. For example, he tends to 
judge the performance of the Ottoman govern- 
ment against modern standards of bureaucratic 
efficiency, as if the Ottoman state were compara- 
ble to the major imperialist European powers. 
This approach is partly influenced by the author’s 
sources. Ottoman archives abound in reports pre- 
pared by conscientious and well-trained bureau- 
crats such as Midhat, who wanted the 
administrative apparatus reformed and modeled 
after the modern bureaucratic forms of govern- 
ment. Yet, the Ottomans lacked the financial 
resources to meet the huge costs of building a 
modern administrative apparatus. By 1875, the 
Ottoman government was bankrupt and, conse- 
quently, by the 1890s was obliged to use one-third 
of its revenue to service foreign debt. Further- 
more, the cumulative effects of the capitulatory 
treaties of 1838—41 left Ottoman policy makers 
so vulnerable to foreign pressure that, by the 
1870s, their freedom to defend the interests of the 
State and the people under their jurisdiction was 
severely circumscribed. 

Anscombe tends to underestimate these pres- 
sures and constraints, and, occasionally, judges 
what the Ottomans ought to have done for the 
benefit of the state in the voice of an idealist 


professor in the famous Ottoman School of Public 
Administration. Otherwise, this is an excellent 
study which clearly shows that the local commu- 
nities were in a position to influence Ottoman 
policy in ways that helped shape their future. 


Engin Deniz Akarli, Brown University 


The Gulf Tanker War: Iran and Iraq’s 
Maritime Swordplay, by Nadia El-Sayed El- 
Shazly. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. xxi 
+ 362 pages. Bibl. to p. 374. Index to p. 403. $75. 


Reviewed by Roy E. Thoman 


Nadia El-Sayed El-Shazly, a frequent contributor 
to English, Arabic, and Persian newspapers and 
journals has written a fine, comprehensive ac- 
count of the Tanker War between Iran and Iraq. 

Together with information gained from inter- 
views and various key documents, the author’s 
research includes statistical data from Lloyd’s 
Register for Shipping that provide a complete 
record of the vessels damaged during this phase of 
the Iran-Iraq War (1980-88). The theoretical 
framework is based on the writings of Sun Tsu, 
Karl von Clausewitz, Alfred Thayer Mahan, and 
others. 

Although Iraq’s invasion of Iran triggered the 
eight-year conflict, the regime in Baghdad quickly 
realized that Iraq could not defeat Iran, which had 
a much larger population and other strategic 
advantages. Iraq enjoyed superiority in air power 
only, and used this asset to launch strikes against 
tankers loaded with Iranian oil, as well as Iranian 
refineries and oil-export terminals. Iraq hoped that 
this pressure would force Iran to end the fighting. 

Iraq initiated the “tanker war” both because the 
ground war had reached a bloody stalemate and 
because Iran had set harsh, indeed unacceptable, 
terms for a peace settlement. These demands 
included the removal of President Saddam Hu- 
sayn and the entire Ba‘thist regime from power, 
the withdrawal of Iraqi troops from Iranian terri- 
tory and the payment by Iraq of $300 billion in 
War reparations. - 

Iraqi diplomacy linked to the tanker war was 
generally successful. iraqi officials met with their 
US State Department counterparts and with other 
American leaders, who regarded an Iranian vic- 
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tory in the war as unacceptable. European credi- 
tors agreed to reschedule Iraqi debts, while Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait contributed funds to Baghdad 
at the rate of $100 million per day. The Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
permitted Iraq to exceed its quota of oil exports. 

This book contains a detailed account of the 
military aspects of the tanker war, including the 
story of Iraq’s acquisition and use of French 
Super-Etendard fighter aircraft; and Iran’s use of 
a fleet of attack speedboats, Swiss PC-7 attack 
aircraft, Chinese F-6 and F-7 fighters, Chinese 
Silkworm missiles, and mines. 

The book also contains an interesting analysis 
of the accidental Iraqi attack on the USS Stark, 
which, struck by Exocet missiles, sustained 58 
casualties (36 of them fatalities). Although this 
incident ended quickly (after Baghdad issued an 
apology), El-Shazly observes that it produced odd 
results: an intensification of American anti-Ira- 
nian sentiment and increased US efforts to protect 
Kuwaiti tankers. 

Was Iraq’s tanker war strategy effective? El- 
Shazly offers evidence which suggests that, in 
some respects, it was not. For example, although 
the total number of ships disabled was 463 (a 
majority of which were tankers), total oil tanker 
traffic did not decrease, nor did tanker movement 
in and out of Iranian ports cease. Iran cut oil 
prices to compensate for higher insurance premi- 
ums, while shipping companies were generally 
willing to assume the additional risks. Further- 
more, other oil-exporting countries increased pro- 
duction, thereby preventing a shortage of oil in the 
world market. 

Over the course of the war, a drop in Iran’s oil 
production harmed its economy. Meanwhile, Iraq 
benefitted in many ways from US support for its 
efforts in the war. In fact, because of this support, 
one can argue, Irag was able to wage chemical 
warfare and commit other atrocities that might 
otherwise have resulted in stronger condemnation 
from the international community. 

A significant result of the Iran-Iraq War was the 
increase in China’s presence in Iran. China helped 
to construct several factories in Iran for the 
manufacture of missiles, munitions, and spare 
parts (for tanks). During the tanker war, specifi- 
cally, China consistently sided with Tehran 
against proposals to impose sanctions on Iran 
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made by the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. 

Did Iraq win the war with Iran, or even win the 
tanker war phase of the conflict? On August 15, 
1990, Saddam Husayn, faced with the growing 
crisis over Kuwait, conceded to Iran all of the 
issues related to the disputed Shatt al-Arab water- 
way, and withdrew all of his troops from Iranian 
territory. Reflecting on the tragic futility of the 
conflict, El-Shazly writes: “Eight years of air- 
raids...of battles over towns, seized and lost 
again, had been in vain. The loss of Iranian and 
Iraqi lives, and the devastation of both countries 
became meaningless” (p. 342). 

This book is a definitive account of a key aspect 
of the broader Iran-Iraq War that deserves to be 
read widely. 


Roy E. Thoman is Professor of Political Science 
at West Texas A & M University. 


IRAN 


Secularization of Iran: A Doomed Fail- 
ure? The New Middle Class and the Mak- 
ing of Modern Iran, by Azadeh Kian- 
Thiebaut. Paris: Institut d'études iraniennes, 
1998. 258 pages. Résume en français to p. 269. 
Bibl. to 285. Index to 296. n.p. 


Reviewed by Mehrzad Boroujerdi 


In Secularization of Iran: A Doomed Failure?, 
Azadeh Kian-Thiebaut aims “...not to write the 
history of twentieth century Íran. As a sociologist, 
[she] only highlight[s] significant historical mo- 
ments to show the contribution of the new middle 
class in the making of modern Iran” (p. 7). 
Elucidating the aspirations and capacities of the 
oft-neglected middle class, the author offers a 
relatively new and praiseworthy approach to the 
study of Iranian politics. Yet, this book is not 
without shortcomings. Most significantly, Kian- 
Thiebaut does not present a compelling or holistic 
account of the middle class’s saga and, thus, has 
difficulty substantiating her claims about the fail- 
ures, successes, and prospects for secularization 
in [ran. 


Recognizing the nebulous and non-cohesive 
character of the middle class, Kian-Thiebaut, in 
the introductory chapter, dissects this group hor- 
izontally and vertically, differentiating between 
the new and traditional, the urban and rural, as 
well as the upper and lower middle class constit- 
uencies. She defines the members of the new 
middle class as those who are “graduates of 
secular institutions of higher education, do not 
own means of production, and are composed of 
two groups: the salaried of the public and private 
sectors, and the liberal professionals” (p. 7). 
Kian-Thiebaut traces the formation of the first 
generation of the new middle class (1.e., bureau- 
crats, doctors, engineers, journalists, lawyers, 
teachers, university students, etc.) from “...the 
beginning of the twentieth century until the 
1930s” (p. 18). The rise of this class was one 
outcome of state-led modernization efforts (p. 20) 
and the expansion of educational opportunities (p. 
73). The author goes as far as to say that “the new 
middle class has been a political creation” (p. 
255). 

Kian-Thiebaut contends that a democratic sys- 
tem of government would rest on the shoulders of 
the new middle class, which has adopted a mod- 
ernist sub-culture and a largely secularist, liberal- 
nationalist discourse. Assessing the social, 
political, and economic potential of the new 
middle class, the author concludes that “the fail- 
ure of secularism was the outcome of temporary 
circumstances” (p. 10) and that secularist forces 
still have a promising future in Iran. Elaborating 
on these “temporary” circumstances, she main- 
tains that “authoritarian modernization was detri- 
mental to secular culture and politics, thus paving 
the way for the triumph of political Islam” (p. 
255). 

While the author’s attention to the saga of the 
new middle class is a contribution to Iranian 
studies, Kian-Thiebaut’s understanding of this 
group and its role in democratic development and 
secularization is flawed. For example, she often 
reduces the praxis of the middle class to the mere 
positions of political parties and activists. More- 
over, she provides no serious appraisal of the 
distinctive value structure, economic predica- 
ment, or the attitudes of the new middle class 
toward other social classes. Finally, because she 
relies excessively on secondary sources, Kian- 
Thiebaut cannot substantiate the following con- 


troversial propositions: (a) “the secular new 
middle class opposition to the Pahlavis was 
mainly organized by the sons and daughters of the 
upper class” (p. 16); (b) “the secular new middle 
class intellectuals played the leading political role 
in challenging the Pahlavi state” (p. 211); (c) prior 
to the revolution (1978-79), lower middle and 
lower class youths “could not think of enrolling in 
universities” (p. 236); and (d) “the new middle 
class has been the most influential social group in 
twentieth century Iran” (p. 255). 

Sloppy transliteration and historiography fur- 
ther mar this book. For instance, the second 
Iranian defeat at the hands of Russia took place in 
1828 not 1825 (p. 28); Mirzada ‘Ishqi was assas- 
sinated not killed in prison (p. 71); the Center for 
the Propagation of the Islamic Truth in Mashhad 
was founded in 1941 not 1943 (p. 92); and the 
newspaper Ittila‘at was founded in July 1926 and 
not 1925 (p. 154). 

Despite these shortcomings, however, Kian- 
Thiebaut’s study might stimulate further research 
on the middle class in particular and on class 
analysis in general—a welcome development in 
Iranian studies (provided that these new studies 
offer clear conceptualizations of democracy and 
secularism, and are underpinned by solid empiri- 
cal research), Kian-Thiebaut’s work, itself, en- 
hances our knowledge of how the new middle 
class became integrated into the Iranian body 
politic during the 20th century. 


Mehrzad Boroujerdi is Associate Professor of 
Political Science at Syracuse University. 


Blood and Oil: Memoirs of a Persian 
Prince, by Manucher Farmanfarmian and 
Roxana Farmanfarmian. New York: Random 
House, 1997. xxv + 482 pages. Notes to p. 487. 
Index to p. 514. $35. 


Reviewed by Anwar-ul-Hag Ahady 


Blood and Oil is Manucher Farmanfarmian’s 
memoir. Although Farmanfarmian produced the 
memoir with the help of his daughter, Roxana, for 
this review the book will be treated as if it were 
written by a single author. 

This work is a personal, rather than an aca- 
demic, history of Iran under the Pahlavis. Al- 
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though it covers a wide range of issues, the book 
is mainly concerned with the impact of oil on 
political developments in Iran. In the prologue, 
Farmanfarmian asserts that oil is as much of a 
treasure for Iran as it is a curse. The positive 
impact of oil wealth on the socio-economic de- 
velopment of Iran is obvious; however, oil wealth 
has also been the main reason for foreign inter- 
ference in Iran’s politics, causing great political 
instability and xenophobia toward the West. 

Farmanfarmian provides ample evidence to 
support this important and interesting thesis. He 
convincingly argues that British interest in Iranian 
oil played a major role in the collapse of the Qajar 
dynasty and the rise of the Pahlavi dynasty; he 
thoroughly discusses examples of British interfer- 
ence in Iranian politics, of disregard for the 
territorial integrity and national unity of Iran, and 
of deliberate attempts to cause political instability 
in order to pursue its oil interest; and he presents 
convincing illustrations of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company’s dishonest accounting practices. Thus, 
according to Farmanfarmian, the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company and the British government were 
largely responsible for Iranian animosity towards 
the British. Farmanfarmian maintains that the 
British had numerous occasions to address the 
legitimate concerns of the Iranians, but they did 
not. The result was the nationalization of Iranian 
oil during Dr. Mohammad Mossadeq’s adminis- 
tration, which, according to Farmanfarmian, actu- 
ally hurt Iran. 

Manucher Farmanfarmian is in an excellent 
position to discuss the politics of Iranian oil. By 
training, he is an oil engineer. For years, he served 
as the director of the Department of Petroleum, 
Concessions and Mines in Iran’s Ministry of 
Finance. He was a member of the board of the 
National Iranian Oil Company. He also repre- 
sented Iran in numerous international oil negoti- 
ations. Consequently, he has an excellent grasp of 
the politics of Iranian oil. In this memoir, Farman- 
farmian displays an intellectual honesty that is 
refreshing, as illustrated by his discussion of Dr. 
Muhammad Mossadeq’s handling of the nation- 
alization of oil. Although Manucher Farman- 
farmian admires Dr. Mossadeq’s political 
ingenuity as an opposition leader, and his honesty 
and popularity as a national leader, he believes 
that Mossadeq mishandled the 1951 oil crisis so 
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badly that Iran actually suffered more than it 
benefitted from the nationalization. 

The memoir format of the book allows Farman- 
farmian to incorporate diverse interesting points 
that would have been difficult to organize in rigid 
academic writing. In addition, this format exposes 
the reader to a wide range of issues, and makes the 
book pleasant, light reading. However, the mem- 
oir format also has a drawback. Although Farman- 
farmian deals with many issues of social, 
political, and economic development, Blood and 
Oil is not an authoritative history. Because this 
book is a personal memoir, Farmanfarmian does 
not have to document his opinions and judge- 
ments. While in the case of the oil industry, his 
discussion and judgement nonetheless seem rig- 
orous, on other matters his opinions cannot be 
taken at face value. A good example of this is 
Farmanfarmian’s speculation that the United 
States and Saudi Arabia might have been directly 
involved in the overthrow of the Shah’s regime (p. 
448-49). This opinion is based strictly on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Blood and Oil contains at least one typograph- 
ical error. On page 432, President Perez must 
have arrived in Tehran on 27 April 1977, not 
1997. The book also contains two factual errors. 
On page 415, the Shah sent troops to Oman, not 
Yemen. This mistake is repeated, at least once 
more, on page 449: Sultan Qabus is the ruler of 
Oman, not Yemen. And, on page 419, the Shah 
must have visited President Gerald Ford, not 
President Jimmy Carter, in 1975. 

Overall, Blood and Oil, as a history of modern 
Iran, is more valuable to the general public than to 
specialists. Nevertheless, concerning the politics 
of the nationalization of Iranian oil, even special- 
ists are likely to find the book very useful. 


Anwar-ul-Hag Ahady is a Professor of Political 
Science at Providence College. 


ISRAEL 


Views in Review: Politics and Culture in 
the State of the Jews, by Avishai Margalit. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1998. x + 
336 pages. $25. 


Reviewed by Kevin Avruch 


Avishai Margalit is a professor of philosophy at 
the Hebrew University, a political columnist in 
Israel and a frequent contributor to the New York 
Review of Books. This collection consists of 16 
essays written between 1985 and 1998, the great 
majority of which were originally published in the 
Review. Each essay appears more or less as it did 
when first published, though Margalit has added 
brief sections (1.e., “afterwords”) updating them. 
Together, the chapters comprise a literate, left-of- 
center and critical appraisal of aspects of Israeli 
political culture, along with portraits of some key 
players, in the last two decades of the 20th 
century. In addition, these essays comprise an 
examination of Zionism and its legacy; thus, this 
is also a book that interprets Israel’s prehistory 
(dating from the Yishuv) and history. Only occa- 
sionally do the essays reveal their origins as 
review essays, tethered, as it were, to the books 
they aimed to discuss (which appear merely as 
references in the few footnotes this volume con- 
tains). Indeed, Views in Review is not a book 
aimed primarily for specialists on Israel. Margalit 
writes here as cultural critic, not as a professional 
philosopher. 

Among other topics, Margalit discusses the rise 
of the ultra-Orthodox Jews, the hurts (and pay- 
backs) of so-called Oriental Jews, and the lasting 
effects on Israel of the massive Soviet-Russian 
immigration of the 1980s and 1990s. Chapters on 
the uses of the Holocaust in Israel, the intifada 
(written in May, 1988), and some “myths” sur- 
rounding Jerusalem (written in December, 1991), 
demonstrate Margalit’s critical stance. Yet, as 
Margalit notes, the piece which generated the 
most controversy (including hate mail, mainly 
from American Jews) was “The Kitsch of Isra- 
el”—-a barbed discourse on the tactical uses of 
sentimentality and calculated pathos in Israeli 
political culture (including, once again, reflections 
on the Holocaust). In the afterword to this essay, 
Margalit notes that although, in the rough and 
tumble world of Israeli politics, it is acceptable to 
criticize leaders and personalities, it is unaccept- 
able (at least, according to Israel’s supporters in 
the United States) to criticize the political use of 
sacred symbols. 

Of political leaders and personalities, Margalit 
includes essays on Ehud Barak (written in April, 


1998, more than one year before his election as 
prime minister), Ariel Sharon, Yitzhak Shamir, 
Yitzhak Rabin, Shimon Peres, and Binyamin 
Netanyahu. Another chapter, built around person- 
alities, contrasts the Zionism of Martin Buber and 
Yeshayahu Leibowitz. The volume’s final essay is 
a brief rendre hommage (in an otherwise homage- 
free book) to Isaiah Berlin. Perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, the sharpest, most acerbic and ironic 
writing is reserved for Margalit’s portraits of the 
heirs of Revisionist Zionism and supporters of 
Greater Israel: Sharon, Shamir and Netanyahu. (A 
sense of disappointment and lost opportunities 
replaces irony in the chapters on Rabin and 
Peres.) Margalit is especially incisive writing 
about Yitzhak Shamir, who, in many ways, re- 
mains a cipher. Comparing, for example, the 
success enjoyed by Netanyahu with many Amer- 
ican audiences to the lack of enthusiasm gener- 
ated by Shamir—both men saying essentially the 
same things—Margalit writes, “But Shamir ap- 
peared to Americans like the leader of a Balkan 
peasant party, Bibi seems more like an American 
politician, a smooth Republican senator, perhaps” 
(p. 318). 

In the end, for all of the irony and disappoint- 
ment he conveys and the cultural critique he 
provides, Margalit depicts himself as a Zionist. In 
the afterword to “Is Zionism a Failure or a 
Tragedy?” (an essay originally written to review 
Bernard Avishai’s The Tragedy of Zionism, pub- 
lished in 1985) Margalit remarks, “I share with 
Avishai—the other Avishai—the view that Zion- 
ism was a heroic endeavor. With Scott Fitzgerald, 
I share the view: ‘Show me a hero and Pll write 
you a tragedy’” (p. 176). 


Kevin Avruch teaches anthropology and conflict 
resolution at George Mason University. His most 
recent book is Culture and Conflict Resolution 
(United States Institute of Peace Press, 1998). 


The Making of Israeli Militarism, by Uri 
Ben-Eliezer. Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1998. xii + 229 pages. Notes to p. 267. 
Index to p. 278. $35. 


Reviewed by Amos Perlmutter 


This is another book in the new “post-Zionist” 
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historiography. The author’s perspective is based 
upon his definition and understanding of the terms 
militarism and praetorianism. The principle thesis 
of this book is that the Zionist enterprise in 
Palestine (now, in Israel) has legitimized a mili- 
tary solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
author contends that the growth of the Yishuv 
(Jewish community) in Palestine began with its 
response to the Arab revolt of 1936-39 and has, 
ever since, had a military dynamic of its own that 
has acquired its own legitimacy. 

The basis for this book is the author’s under- 
standing and definition of the concept of milita- 
rism as a cultural phenomenon (.e., more than 
simply organized violence and war) and, above 
all, the optimal solution to political problems. 
Ben-Eliezer writes, “Militarism comes into being 
only when the use of military force acquires 
legitimation, is perceived as a positive value and 
a high principle that is right and desirable, and is 
routinized and institutionalized within society” (p. 
7). Complementing militarism is praetorianism, 
which denotes army intervention in politics. Ac- 
cording to the author, Israeli politics ‘militarized,’ 
rather than ‘civilianized,’ the polity. 

The expression “cultural militarism” is the 
author’s subtle way of identifying Israel as a 
modern-day Prussia; namely, a society at the 
service of the military. The first chapter—dealing 
with militarism, cultural militarism, and milita- 
rism and praetorianism—is a cacophony of inco- 
herent sociological concepts, all employed to 
convince the reader of the author’s preconceived 
ideas about Israel. This space is too short to 
demonstrate the confusing and contradictory us- 
ages of the term “cultural militarism.” The author 
claims, “that the Israeli state has created repro- 
ductive mechanisms and conforming subjects” (p. 
8), essentially that Israel is a militaristic, Lass- 
wellian garrison state. Yet, Lasswell’s theory of 
the “garrison state” was effectively challenged 
several decades ago. Bewildered by the rise of 
fascism and Nazism in the 1930s, Lasswell failed 
to distinguish between the civilian and the mili- 
tary spheres in the cases of Japan and Germany,! 


a 

1. He confused the Nazi party (i.e., the civilians) 
with the Prussian military, and the Japanese fascist 
heads of state with the Japanese military. Nazi and 
Japanese civilians who employed the military for their 
imperialist and expansionist purposes dominated the 
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Ben-Eliezer falls into a similar trap in his discus- 
sion of Israel, by failing to distinguish between 
political (1.e., governmental) structures and social 
systems, and between the “civil” and “military.” 
Israeli society was perhaps culturally militaristic, 
but the governmental system in Israel is liberal 
and democratic. This hardly conforms to Lass- 
well’s formula, which is, in any case, an anach- 
ronistic one. How would Ben-Eliezer analyze 
Egypt, a praetorian and authoritarian political 
system, with a non-militaristic society? He 
couldn’t, precisely because he confuses politics 
and social structures. i 

The contradictions, misappropriation of terms 
and concepts, and false historical analogies (com- 
paring Israel to Prussia) are derived from the 
author’s empirical analysis of the Israeli military. 
The author deconstructs the sociological and po- 
litical evolution of the Israeli military, based on 
his definitions of militarism and praetorianism. 
He employs a traditional analysis of military 
structures, examining the roles of Hakibbutz 
Hameuhad and the Palmach as the sources for 
mobilization and the origin of Israeli “milita- 
rsm.” Ben-Eliezer interprets the evolution of 
labor and Zionist undergrounds—the socialist Ha- 
ganah and the revisionist Etzel and Lehi—as the 
foundation of Zionist militarism and Israel’s po- 
litical praetorianism. 

This is a new effort to fabricate and deconstruct 
the development of civil-military relations in 
Israel by a confused, unclear and contradictory 
definition and understanding of the concepts of 
militarism and praetorianism. Initially, the author 
states that “Militarism is a multi-faceted concept” 
(p. 7). Later, he writes that militarism is a “‘spe- 
cific cultural phenomenon” (p. 7). At another 
point in the discussion, Ben-Eliezer asserts that 
militarism comes into being “only when the use of 
military force acquires legitimation” (p. 7). Later 
still, he contends that “Militarism should not be 
seen as a direct cause of war...” (p. 8). Finally, he 
states that “Israeli militarism, as will be seen, 
emerged neither from abstract systems and gen- 
eral ideas nor from doctrines or formal declara- 
tions. Its roots are traceable to concrete practices 
in the military realm which through the years 


See 

garrison state. Lasswell clearly did not understand the 
nature of Japanese fascism and German Nazism, which 
emerged outside the military profession. 


became normative and habitual” (p. 8). Is the 
author convinced that Israel’s political institutions 
were, and still are, so weak that its institutional 
boundaries are porous, open to military interven- 
tion? Surprisingly, the author seems unaware of 
the highly institutionalized socialist Zionist par- 
ties that were responsible for the creation of 
Israel’s military. 

Most disturbing of all is Ben-Eliezer’s charac- 
terization of Israel as “...a democracy with no 
tradition of a viable civil society and liberalism” 
(p. 10). A liberal society is commonly defined as 
one which is governed by the rule of law, and 
which possesses an official written or unwritten 
constitution, competitive and viable political par- 
ties, an uninterrupted system of elections, a su- 
preme court that does not bend to ideological and 
religious orthodoxies, a robust and independent 
press, and a parliament open to all views. In all of 
these respects, Israel qualifies as an outstanding 
liberal democracy. Ben-Eliezer’s model is socio- 
logically appropriate to Syria and Nigeria, but not 
to Israel. His model is a highly subjective inter- 
pretation of Israel and its military, while his theses 
are derived from the deconstnuctivist philosopher 
Michel Foucault and the neo-Marxist Herbert 
Marcuse of the Frankfurt School. 

The author’s definitions of militarism and prae- 
torianism could easily apply to all modern dem- 
ocratic nation states. The United States’ conquest 
of the West could easily be deconstructed as a 
militarist, praetorian phenomenon. Because guns 
became a cultural phenomenon in the West, (em- 
ploying Ben-Eliezer’s logic) the western United 
States is not liberal. The rise of Great Britain was 
no innocent act of England amicably joining with 
Scotland to form the United Kingdom. The mili- 
tary played an important role in the rise of old and 
new nations. Yet, this does not necessarily mean 
that there was, or is, a dominant military culture in 
these nations. 

Like many of the “post-Zionist” historians, 
anthropologists, and sociologists that are emerg- 
ing in Israeli academic circles, Ben-Eliezer is a 
man with a mission: to re-interpret and recon- 
struct the extant literature in a quest to support his 
own confused and confusing concepts of milita- 
rism and praetorianism. 

It is time to re-examine seriously the security 
and foreign policy of Israel, and the role of its 
military. It is certainly time to ask the question of 


whether there could have been a solution other 
than a military one to the Zionist quest, or if the 
Jewish state could have been established under 
less exacting circumstances than existed in 1948. 
However, there is no reason to concoct haphazard 
concepts of militarism and praetorianism to de- 
fend the post-Zionist thesis that the Israelis are 
responsible for the plight of Palestinians. For a 
political scientist to fail to understand what a 
liberal democracy is about is, indeed, a serious 
intellectual defect. 


Amos Perlmutter, Professor of Political Science 
at American University, is the author of 16 books, 
half of which pertain to the Middle East. 


The Mythic Past: Biblical Archaeology 
and the Myth of Israel, by Thomas L. Thomp- 
son. London and New York: Basic Books, 1999. 
xix + 412 pages. $30. 


Reviewed by Kamal Salibi 


The thesis of this widely acclaimed book by 
Professor Thomas Thompson may be paraphrased 
as follows. Until not long ago, the biblical account 
of the history of Israel was accepted because no 
other history of ancient Palestine was available. 
During the past 50 years, however, archaeological 
and linguistic studies have succeeded in establish- 
ing the broad lines of a history of ancient Pales- 
tine that is unmarred by biblical prejudice. In this 
Palestinian history, biblical Israel consists of only 
a small patronate of farmers leading a marginal 
existence in the hill country between Jerusalem 
and the “Jezreel valley.” This essentially peasant 
Israel, living in the shadow of the ancient Near 
Eastern empires and civilizations, can hardly pass 
for a nation. In the history of ancient Palestine 
reconstructed through archaeology, there is no 
place for Saul, David or Solomon. Nor is there a 
place for the United Monarchy and its division 
into two rival kingdoms. Nor is there even a place 
for the kind of exile and restoration of which the 
Bible speaks. For the period of the supposed 
United Monarchy and the centuries immediately 
following, there is no archaeological evidence of 
a capital in Jerusalem, or of any coherent, unified 
force that dominated the country around it. Sim- 
ilarly, there is no evidence of any temple at 
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Jerusalem in this period. Accordingly, the Bible 
cannot be regarded as a history of anyone’s past. 
Rather, it is a literary fiction: a stream of stories, 
songs and philosophical reflections to be appreci- 
ated more as metaphor or parable, than as a 
dependable historical account. 

Professor Thompson elaborates this thesis in 
three parts. The first, entitled “How Stories Talk 
about the Past” (pp. 3--99), addresses the subject 
of history and myth regarding heroes and the 
origin of nations, underlining the supposed “fic- 
tive quality of the Bible’s Israel,” whereby the 
Bible created an entire past for this Israel of which 
no traces can be found on the ground. The second 
part, entitled “How Historians Create the Past” 
(pp. 103-225), attempts to place the “historical 
Israel” (as distinct from the biblically invented 
one) within the new perception of ancient Near 
Eastern history. This part of Thompson’s argu- 
ment concludes that this “historical Israel,” veg- 
etating on the margins of the regional civilizations 
of its time, is “not the Israel that we find in our 
biblical narratives.” The third part, entitled “The 
Bible’s Place in History” (pp. 228-397), pins the 
ultimate blame on Christianity for the traditional 
and entirely unjustified acceptance of the Bible as 
history: Christian Europe, searching for its origins 
through a rediscovery of its biblical roots, “creat- 
ed a need for the [biblical] history it explored to 
be in fact the real past,” whereas it was not. As 
Professor Thompson sees it, a deluded European 
archaeological scholarship, following “Christian- 
ity’s drummer,” transformed the Bible’s story into 
that of Palestine, occulting the six centuries of 
Palestinian history between Nebuchadnezzar and 
Jesus in the process, but saving the first century or 
so of the Roman period “for Jesus’ sake.” 

Professor Thompson spells out the distinction 
between Palestinian and biblical history. Clearly, 
the ancient Palestine retrievable from archaeology 
has no place for the Israel presented in the Bible. 
Nevertheless, to downgrade biblical history into 
the annals of a politically insignificant peasant 
society, as to make it fit its supposed Palestinian 
setting, 1s another matter, and not one that stands 
to reason. 

True, there is much in Bible, as in all traditional 
historiography, that is exaggeration, fiction, leg- 
end, or myth. And the textual deconstruction of 
the Bible, when properly and thoroughly done, 
reveals more layers of traditional lore, authorship 
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and redaction than has hitherto been supposed— 
each layer revealing a different political or social 
prejudice. The final redaction of the biblical texts, 
virtually completed before the onset of Hellenistic 
times, was beyond doubt the work of a priestly 
establishment with yet another axe to grind. In the 
final analysis, however, the Bible remains the 
product of a pre-eminently literate, sophisticated, 
and socially intelligent society, with a refined 
sense of communal identity reflecting a degree of 
social organization far more sophisticated than 
that of a patronate of highland peasants. To the 
extent that it is historiography, the Bible presents 
the complete story of a people—from the legends 
regarding their epic past, to the story of their rise, 
decline, and fall as a political entity, to their 
reorganization into a religious community—in a 
manner unparalleled in the known records of the 
ancient Near East. 


Kamal Salibi, Emeritus Professor of History, 
American University of Beirut 


Israel in Search of Identity: Reading the 
Formative Years, by Nissim Rejwan. Gaines- 
ville, FL: University Press of Florida, 1999, ix + 
178 pages. Notes to p. 184. Index to p. 188. 
$59.95. 


Reviewed by Charles D. Smith 


Nissim Rejwan is a founding member of the 
Association for Civil Rights in Israel. His premise 
in writing this book is that Israel today faces the 
same three problems that it did in 1948: accep- 
tance by its Arab neighbors; “meaningfully inte- 
grating itself into its habitat’; and integrating its 
non-Jewish citizens into Israeli civic and political 
life. These concerns relate to “Israel’s intra-ethnic 
problem”: how to integrate Sephardic Jews (i.e., 
those from Arab lands) into Israel’s social, polit- 
ical, and economic fabric. 

Dr. Rejwan, who himself was born in Baghdad, 
approaches these questions in chapters that deal 
with Zionism’s view of Palestinian Arabs, issues 
pertaining to Jewish nationalism and its relation- 
ship to religion, and the place of the Sephardic 
population in Israel. Rejwan is highly critical of 
the Zionist ethos espoused by its Eastern Euro- 
pean leadership. This ethos reflected an “exclu- 


siveness and imposed cultural segregation” 
existing in their European milieu. The result was 
an Israel that embodied this exclusivism, which 
“perfectly appropriate though it had proved to be 
for a ghetto existence in a hostile environment- 
was hardly suitable for an enlightened modern 
nation” (pp. 73-74). 

In contrast, Rejwan aspires to an integrated 
Middle East where separate nationalisms are 
blurred by a merging of ethnic and cultural 
identities. He believes that Jews from Arab lands 
could play a key role in leading Israel away from 
its exclusivist tendencies. Here, he challenges the 
idea that the Ortental Jewish vote for Likud in 
1977 reflected a more hostile attitude toward 
Arabs and potential peace than the views of 
Ashkenazi (1.e., European) Jews. 

As a series of essays challenging what the 
author perceives as an exclusionist mentality 
dominating the labor-Zionist élite in Israel, this 
book is somewhat interesting, especially given the 
author’s Sephardic background. A long-time edi- 
tor of New Outlook, Rejwan clearly believes in 
cultural integration as the path to a more civil 
society in Israel and a more stable environment in 
the Middle East generally. However, readers will 
not find discussion of recent political develop- 
ments in Israel. There is no mention of Shas and 
its emergence as a major political movement 
embodying Sephardic aspirations based on adher- 
ence to and promotion of Orthodox Judaism as the 
basis of Israeli identity. Nor will they find refer- 
ences to the intense if not vitriolic debates on 
Israel’s formative years that have existed for more 
than a decade between the “revisionist” school of 
Israeli scholars and their “nationalist” critics. 

The reason for these deficiencies stems from 
the fact that much of this book was written 
decades ago as newspaper and periodical articles, 
with some updating of textual references for this 
publication. In fact, most sources date to the 
1950s and 1960s. Though Dr. Rejwan alludes to 
the age of his material, the motive for publication 
of this book in its present form is unclear. It 
records the views of a Sephardic intellectual 
challenging the labor-Zionist élite at the height of 
that élite’s power, but does not address, let alone 
attempt to explain, the views of the majority of 
Sephardim today. That Ehud Barak felt it neces- 
sary to apologize to the Sephardim during his 
1999 electoral campaign for labor Zionism’s past 


treatment of them bears out Dr. Rejwan’s asser- 
tions of 30 to 40 years ago. Yet, Barak only 
appears in the book as an example of ongoing 
Ashkenazi exclusiveness. 

If this book had appeared as a collection of 
Rejwan’s past essays, with new concluding chap- 
ters that reflected on the current Israeli polity in 
light of his old arguments, it might have had 
relevance and some scholarly value. Regrettably, 
as published, it lacks both. It does stand as a 
testament to a man of courage whose vision of 
cultural and ethnic integration appears to have 
been rejected as much if not more by his Sephar- 
dim majority than by the Ashkenazi élite. Jews 
from Arab lands have become a political force in 
Israel by advocating a separatism defined in sec- 
ular-religious terms that hardly incorporates Re- 
jwan’s integrationist ideal. 


Charles D. Smith, University of Arizona 


JORDAN 


The Political Economy of Market Reform 
in Jordan, by Timothy J. Piro. Lanham, MD: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 1998. xvii + 131 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 123. Index to p. 131. $54 cloth; $19.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Bruce Borthwick 


In this slim monograph, Timothy J. Piro has 
concisely and clearly described the role of state- 
owned enterprises (SOEs) in the Jordanian econ- 
omy and the difficulties of privatizing them, even 
when they are money losers and a drain on the 
state. In a country where the private economic 
sector is very small and the state is weak, state and 
SOEs are linked together as are Siamese twins: 
cutting them apart results in the death of both. 
In the 1970s and 1980s, using money from the 
oil-rich Arab states, the Jordanian government 
ascribed to the state a privileged position, allowed 
labor remittances from those working in the Gulf 
to be used for consumptive purposes, and re- 
warded the groups which supported its policies. 
Afraid of being toppled by riots, demonstrations, 
and violent action, the government did not de- 
mand much from the people in the form of taxes. 
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It did not encourage the growth of private indus- 
try, preferring, instead, to rely on remittances by 
expatriates, customs duties on imports, and eco- 
nomic assistance from foreign countries. It tied 
important parts of the private and public sectors 
into a “close, and ultimately parasitic, relation- 
ship” (p. 70), which enfeebled the private sector. 
The end result was a rentier economy, which 
differed only slightly from those of the oil-rich 
states of the Arabian Peninsula. 

Piro examines the “Big Five” Jordanian enter- 
prises: the Jordan Cement Factory Company, the 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Company, the Jordan 
Petroleum and Refinery Company, the Arab Pot- 
ash Company, and the Jordan Fertilizer Industries 
Company. All but one of these were established in 
the 1950s to promote economic development, 
national sovereignty, and international prestige. 
The state provided the capital, appointed the 
directors, and influenced the selection of manag- 
ers. Thus, the enterprises did not have much 
autonomy, were not profit-oriented, and (along 
with other institutions) served as pillars of the 
patrimonial political system, in which the king 
divvied out awards to families, tribes, business 
interests, and political factions in order to keep 
them off balance and somewhat happy with the 
regime. 

But today the call from international organiza- 
tions, such as the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF), is for “market 
reform,” which, for the Jordanian government is 
not easy to implement. Because of the Gulf War 
(1990-91), economic assistance to Jordan from 
oil-rich Arab states and remittances from workers 
in the Gulf have ceased. Because of the drop in 
world prices, the potash and phosphate companies 
are receiving decreased revenues. The SOEs are 
not making money, but to lay off some of their 
excessive number of employees risks social un- 
rest, both among workers at the lower levels and 
among company directors and managers at the 
top. The World Bank and the IMF ask for “belt- 
tightening,” but the Jordanian government thinks 
of the “bread riots” in Ma‘an in 1989 and in Karak 
in 1996. It knows that the unwritten social con- 
tract between itself and the people is: “We will 
support you, but don’t ask too much of us.’ 

When SOEs encounter financial trouble, the 
government infuses them with capital, arguing 
that these enterprises are part of the foundation of 
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the economy and, therefore, cannot be allowed to 
collapse. The managers of public enterprises, who 
prefer it this way, “would rather hold onto their 
quasi-sinecures than go it alone in the private 
sector” (p. 88). Thus, the Jordanian government, 
which professes allegiance to the free market, 
continues to intervene in the economy. 

The author concludes that market reform in 
Jordan has been a failure (p. 95) because there 
does not exist an independent private sector ready 
to take over management of the economy. Piro’s 
study reveals that Jordanian business leaders are 
closely tied to, and rewarded by, the state—a 
situation which they prefer. Elites circulate 
among top positions in government, state-con- 
trolled enterprises, and private businesses that are 
dependent upon the state; and they receive gen- 
erous compensation and fringe benefits. Why 
enter the nascent marketplace with all its risks? 
Thus, Jordan’s economy cannot be reformed un- 
less the political system is extensively changed 
and the social structure is radically transformed. 

Though short, this is an outstanding book. 
Carefully researched, bolstered by primary and 
secondary sources in Arabic and English, illumi- 
nated by interviews with key figures, and well 
written, it deserves the attention not only of 
readers who are interested in Jordan, but also of 
those interested in market reform generally. The 
issues which Jordan confronts are the same as 
those facing Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries, as well as some African and Asian nations, 
the primary one being: Economic reform cannot 
be separated from political and societal reform. 


Bruce Borthwick, Professor of Political Science 
at Albion College in Michigan, is the author of 
“Jordan Confronts Its Water Crisis,” in Orient 
(Winter 1999). 


` MOROCCO 


Serving the Master: Slavery and Society 
in Nineteenth-Century Morocco, by Mo- 
hammad Ennaji. Translated by Seth Graeber. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. Map. Note on 
Transcriptions. Gloss. Chron. xxii + 124 pages. 
Abbrevs. to p. 126. Notes to p. 156. Bibl. to p. 
163. Index to p. 166. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Weston F. Cook, Jr. 


Slavery, or enslavement, has suddenly revived as 
a subject of historical inquiry in the 1990s, per- 
haps because the world community has realized 
that this hideous practice is the beast that will not 
die. For example, a recent study by the Ottoman 
scholar, Ehud Toledano, has offered a brilliant 
exploration of slavery in Ottoman society and the 
conflicts provoked by abolitionist reforms, neatly 
set in both the 19th century global context and the 
theoretical literature of enslavement research.! In 
terms of both scope and theorization, Mohammad 
Ennaji’s study of slaves and slavery in Morocco is 
more focused, though less ambitious, than Tole- 
dano’s monograph. Nonetheless, not only Magh- 
ribists or Africanists, but anyone interested in the 
phenomena of slavery and social change will 
benefit from this sophisticated, meticulous, and 
exceptionally well-written text. 

Ennaji immediately notes that slavery in Mo- 
rocco was not only pervasive but was—as in the 
West—strongly colored by race. Most slaves 
originated in western Africa, extracted through 
war, raiding, trading or kidnap, or were of African 
descent. Both Islam and Moroccan tradition, how- 
ever, provided for a wide range of different fates 
that might befall these slaves. The enslavement 
experience for Africans taken by Europeans was 
fairly uniform over the centuries—most would be 
transported overseas to serve as laborers or min- 
ers. In Morocco, slaves could be state officials, 
royal consorts, householders, accountants, mili- 
tary officers, soldiers, guards, and mosque aides. 
In addition, Islamic law and traditions placed 
powerful limitations on the authority of masters 
over slaves and slave families, routinely upheld 
the ideals of treating slaves well, and declared the 
freeing of slaves an act most pleasing to the 
Almighty. Indeed, some of the apparent contrasts 
between the idealized judicial principles of slave 
treatment in Muslim lands and the documented 
experiences of slaves in the Americas have fed 
some rather specious cross-cultural polemics. En- 
naji, using a judicious blend of court records, 
memoirs, edicts, decrees, and gadi texts, delves 
beneath the paternalistic veneer to reveal the 


1. Ehud Toledano, Slavery and Abolition in the 
Ottoman Empire (Seattle and London, 1998), reviewed 
in The Middle East Journal 53, no. 2 (1999) 323-24. 


complexities (and cruelties) of slave realities in 
19th century Morocco. 

The slaves of the powerful mirrored the life- 
styles and resources of their owners. Those serv- 
ing wealthy, politically powerful masters enjoyed 
a range of privileges that free men and women 
might well envy. Ennaji gives examples of slaves 
who owned businesses and farms, financed cara- 
vans, and held offices of repute. Doctors, tutors, 
wet-nurses, concubines, and entertainers (much as 
did the geishas of Japan) often enjoyed consider- 
able leeway to move and act. Especially weil 
favored were those attached to government ser- 
vice (the Makhzan) and, at the apex of this 
pyramid, stood the military slaves. Tied by oaths 
and the rituals of ownership, the ‘abid al-Bukhari, 
the “Black Guard,” balanced the power of the 
tribes and clan chiefs and, thereby, ensured the 
position of the Sultan as the fulcrum of power in 
Morocco. “Like the free,” noted one observer, 
“the slaves of the Makhzan are never sold.” 

The really fascinating aspect of Dr. Ennaji’s 
book, however, is his discussion of the “power- 
less” slaves. Along with those who reflected the 
prestige of the mighty were thousands of ordinar- 
ies serving in menial jobs, construction, hus- 
bandry, cuncubinage, and farm labor like the 
slaves in the Americas. Complaints about mis- 
treatment repeat the horrors of slave life familiar 
from other societies—killings, beatings, starva- 
tion, abandonment, humiliation, sexual exploita- 
tion, child abuse, families broken and scattered, 
slaving wars, and horrendous greed. While both 
Makhzan and Islamic authorities posed as defend- 
ers of the humane and paternal pretensions of 
slavery, in practice they were just as likely to be 
ambivalent, irresolute, and self-seeking. Even 
well intentioned Sultans, determined to uphold 
the fraternalism of the faith, confronted daunting 
physical, social, and cultural obstacles to their 
abilities to intervene on behalf of the enslaved. In 
Islamic courts, slaves faced heavy burdens of 
proof against those claiming them as property. For 
example, slaves might be freed by a dying owner 
only to find themselves declared assets and re- 
turned to bondage by contesting heirs. 

Like the epistles of Saint Paul, the hadith of the 
Prophet Muhammad enjoined masters to treat 
slaves kindly, but also imposed meekness and 
deference as the attitude appropriate to the en- 
slaved. Whatever else they were, slaves were 
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property, and Islamic jurisprudence weighed 
heavily towards the rights and powers of owning 
classes. Ennaji estimates that two-thirds of the 
slave population were African female, who bore 
the burden of their owner’s physical needs along 
with other duties. “Like food and clothing,” wrote 
the jurist al-Wazzani “[a female slave] can be 
used as one wished, whenever and wherever” (p. 
33). Judges might reflect communal prejudices 
more than shari‘a scholarship in casting their 
decisions. (“Animals are of two kinds—those 
who are silent (beasts) and those who can talk 
(slaves).”) And social prejudices against slaves, 
former slaves, and blacks ran strong and deep 
through the society. Indeed, Moroccan folk ste- 
reotypes about blacks include the whole racist 
repertoire familiar in the United States—lazy, 
ignorant, superstitious, lascivious, devious, liable 
to enslavement by Noah’s curse on Ham no less 
than by their infidel origins. (The hair-splitting 
guardians of political correctness may debate 
whether such attitudes, bereft of the pseudo- 
scientific vocabulary beloved of Western bigots, 
constitute “real” racism or “just” social discrimi- 
nation, but the impact on the victims is transpar- - 
ently the same.) Ennaji illustrates the dilemmas 
confronting enslaved and emancipated men, 
women, and children with numerous stories of 
suffering, tragedy, social discrimination, and per- 
sonal courage, almost all from new primary 
sources. 

Serving the Master is a powerful, sensitive, and 
judicious book—not a polemic. Dr. Ennaji’s mas- 
terful work is truly a serious contribution to our 
understanding of enslavement and its insidious 
persistence. I strongly urge St. Martin’s Press to 
publish a paperback version suitable for college 
courses. l 


Weston F. Cook, Jr., University of North Carolina 
at Pembroke 


State, Society and Democracy in Morocco: 
The Limits of Associative Life, by Azzedine 
Layachi. Washington, DC: Georgetown Univer- 
sity Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 1998. 
ix + 108 pages. Append. to p. 113. Index to p. 
120. n.p. 


Reviewed by M. Jamil Hanifi 
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. This short book is an attempt by a political 
scientist to apply the old European social typol- 
ogy of civil society to Morocco. The concept of 
“civil society” has long inspired extensive re- 
search and debate among European philosophers 
and across several Western scholarly disciplines, 
especially in what is usually subsumed under the 
rubric of policy and political sciences. Although 
civil society was an important subject to leading 
European writers—John Locke, Thomas Paine, 
Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, Georg Wilheim 
Friedrich Hegel, Karl Marx, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville—this idea did not enjoy a sustained, prom- 
inent career, and remained somewhat dormant 
until Antonio Gramsci resurrected it at the turn of 
the 20th century. Recent political changes in 
eastern Europe have further added to the popular- 
ity of the concept. The most common analytical 
usage of civil society, and the one broadly adapted 
by the author of this book, seeks a contrast 
between the state and non-state structures (pri- 
vately controlled, voluntarily organized, and mar- 
ket regulated social components) entangled in a 
` zero-sum opposition to, and manipulation of, each 
other. However, the idea suffers from multiple 
forms of usage and meaning, is perforated with 
contradictions, and its application (especially to 
non-European societies) is predicated on blatant 
eurocentricity. 

The author provides a brief sketch of the social 
and political non-state social elements that facil- 
itate a de Tocquevillian “associative life” and 
which could potentially constitute a democratic 
- civil society in Morocco. With diplomatic reserve, 
he argues that the reason why these elements do 
not constitute an integrated civil society is (not 
surprisingly!) due to the opposition of the totali- 
tarian Moroccan state in general and the domina- 
tion (through coercion and co-option) of the 
elements of civil society by the Makhzan, the 
reservoir of power that radiates from the Moroc- 
can royal household. Perhaps because the author 
is a member of the Moroccan elite— itself an 
important element of the yet-to-be-realized Mo- 
roccan civil society that has a vested interest in 
“political stability” and is vulnerable to state 
manipulation—he makes a less forceful case for 
democratization. Layachi is a partisan of “democ- 
racy,” that is, of the magical superiority Western 
scholars assign to this sentimentally favorite con- 
cept. To him, Morocco’s failure to learn and 


practice this Western habit implicitly makes the 
country politically raw and backward. The author 
and other would-be (Arab, European, etc.) univer- 
salist and liberal-individualist adherents of de- 
mocracy are those who subscribe to a “hard,” 
analytic definition of civil society, and believe 
that it is useful to apply this definition cross- 
culturally. In doing so, they play into the hands of 
Western notions of moral probity. What Eric R. 
Wolf called “North Atlantic Capitalism” thrives 
on this non-Western capitulation to Western ideas 
and other tools of domination. 

The author does not spell out or otherwise 
account for the cultural foundations of the not yet 
configured Moroccan civil society, which Abdel- 
lah Hammoudi aptly calls “a Muzzled Civil So- 
ciety.” Nor does Layachi take into account crucial 
ethnographic particulars, essential for an adequate 
portrayal of what he considers as important com- 
ponents of Moroccan civil society. What Layachi 
calls the “empirical background of the [Moroc- 
can] case study” (p. viii) is hardly empirical; it is 
insufficient compensation for this serious defi- 
ciency: Briefly listing, rather than providing a 
comprehensive and unified analysis of, the press, 
labor and religious groups, political parties, and 
election results per se, does not constitute the 
empirical bases for the social complexities he 
considers parts of the hoped-for Moroccan civil 
society. 

For an alternative, more productive treatment 
of the subject matter of the book under review, 
readers are referred to Abdellah Hammoudi’s 
Master and Disciple: The Cultural Foundations 
of Moroccan Authoritarianism (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1997), where they will find a rich 
and penetrating analysis, historical and ethno- 
graphic detail, and a systematic elucidation of the 
cultural parameters of the Moroccan Makhzan, 
state, and civil society. 

Despite its limitations, this is a useful primer on 
state-society relations in Morocco. Its shortcom- 
ings are a reflection of ideology and the style of 
institutional analysis chosen, rather than of the 
author’s rich knowledge and fine scholarly ability. 
The book deserves due shelf space in any library 
collection dealing with the Middle East. 


M. Jamil Hanifi is former Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at Northern Illinois University and Indepen- 


dent Scholar, Anthropology and History of the 
Iranian Plateau, Central and South Asia. 


SUDAN 


Sudan in Crisis: The Failure of Democ- 
racy, by G. Norman Anderson. Gainesville, FL: 
University Press of Florida, 1999. xviii + 258 
pages. Notes to p. 260. Bibl. to p. 262. Index to p. 
277. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Ann M. Lesch 


G. Norman Anderson, US Ambassador to the 
Sudan from 1986 to 1989, critiques Sadiq al- 
Mahdi’s ineffective and self-destructive prime 
ministership, which coincided with Anderson’s 
stay in Khartoum. The author details al-Mahdi’s 
inability to craft a coherent economic policy, his 
failure to end the civil war in the South, and his 
floundering diplomacy. Anderson concedes that 
al-Mahdi inherited overwhelming problems 
caused by Ja‘far Numayri (Sudan’s president 
from 1969 to 1985) and that the 1986 elections 
had resulted in an awkward government which 
linked al-Mahdi’s Umma Party and Muhammad 
‘Uthman al-Mirghani’s Democratic Unionist 
Party (DUP). These rival parties resumed their 
bickering, which had undermined past democratic 
regimes. 

Anderson criticizes most of the DUP ministers, 
while praising the DUP’s Sid Ahmad al-Husayn 
(Minister of Interior) and al-Mirghani, especially 
for the latter’s path-breaking peace agreement 
with the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement 
(SPLM) in November 1988. Similarly, he praises 
Defense Minister “Abd al-Jalil Khalil and under- 
lines the military officers’ preference for “‘a polit- 
ical solution, recognizing that the [civil] war was 
unwinnable” (p. 176). Anderson criticizes al- 
Mahdi’s cousin Mubarak for his close ties to 
Libya and castigates Umma ministers for playing 
“the role of disciples” rather than “contradict 
Sadiq or counsel him if he went off track” (p. 29). 
He notes the implacable militancy of Hasan al- 
Turabi’s National Islamic Front (NIF), which 
al-Mahdi brought into the government in May 
1988. In the end, the NIF colluded with middle- 
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rank officers to engineer a coup d’état in June 
1989. 

Anderson reserves his most scathing criticism 
for al-Mahdi, whom Sudanese nicknamed Abu 
Kalam (father of talk) for his tendency to “sub- 
stitute rhetoric for concrete action” (p. 250). He 
castigates the prime minister for not coming “to 
grips with the real issues” (p. 102) in the civil war. 
In Anderson’s view, al-Mahdi thought that the 
Ethiopian government could compel the SPLM to 
stop fighting, believed he could win the war, 
“discount[ed] southern grievances” (p. 102), and 
feared “a northern backlash” if he abrogated 
Islamic law (p. 103). 

In his discussion of the maneuvering during the 
winter of 1988—89, Anderson displays a relative 
unfamiliarity with the SPLM. Although, for ex- — 
ample, Anderson argues that SPLM leaders stiff- 
ened their negotiating terms, in fact they insisted 
on implementing the steps specified in their ac- 
cord with the DUP. He blames the SPLM for the 
attempt to shoot down Khalil’s plane, although 
evidence pointed to NIF-linked officers who op- 
posed the DUP-SPLM accord. Anderson does not 
realize that the cabinet meeting which, on 30 June 
1989 was preempted by the coup, would have 
finalized the bill to freeze Numayri’s Islamic 
laws. The timing of the coup was intimately 
related to this anticipated action, which was 
anathema to NIF. 

Anderson addresses effectively US policy to- 
ward the Sudan. Washington had lavished aid on 
Numayri: “American support for Numayri peaked 
as his popularity at home declined precipitous- 
ly.... America was...seen as having prolonged the 
repressive Numayri regime” (p. 19). The debts 
came due on al-Mahdi’s watch. With the price of 
imports twice that of exports, maintenance costs 
for US military equipment far exceeding new US 
assistance, and the Brooke Amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act mandating a cut-off in 
economic aid, Sudan faced an impossible situa- 
tion. The US embassy could only offer humani- 
tarian relief for the war-induced famine in the 
South and for the damage caused by floods in the 
North. Although Anderson seems hypersensitive 
to criticism in the US press of the embassy’s 
handling of famine relief and somewhat peevish 
about Sudanese ingratitude for American flood _ 
relief, his major points are trenchant. He finds it 
ironic that US aid diminished just as Sudan 
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struggled to democratize, that economic aid ended 
just as a peace-oriented government came to 
power in 1989, and that Sudan paid more to the 
United States “to service past debts than it would 
receive in new aid” (p. 196). The inflexibility of 
US aid regulations and the State Department’s 
disinterest in offering a peace-bonus aid package 
left Anderson without any constructive leverage. 
Sudan was a low priority to Washington—of 
interest primarily because of US allies Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. As long as al-Mahdi alienated those 
allies and embraced Libya, Washington was not 
inclined to bale him out. 

Anderson places primary blame for the failure 
of the Sudan’s third democratic era on al-Mahdi. 
Although he sometimes overstates his case, 
Anderson’s criticism rings true and sounds a 
cautionary note should the Sudanese manage to 
restore a parliamentary system led by the same, 
failed politicians. 


Ann M. Lesch is the author of The Sudan: Con- 
tested National Identities. 


TUNISIA 


Les Trois Décennies Bourguiba, by Tahar 
Belkhodja. Paris: Editions Arcanteres, 1998. 288 
pages. 120 FF. 


Reviewed by Kamel E. Labidi 


This book is a rare first-hand account of how a 
small Muslim country was ruled for 31 years by a 
charismatic leader who granted women an un- 
equaled and still-envied status in the Arab world 
and who invested enormously in education as a 
tool of social transformation while, paradoxically, 
paving the way (through authoritarianism and 
miscalculations) to his humiliating eviction from 
power and the rise of a police state. 

The country is Tunisia, and the leader is Pres- 
ident Habib Bourguiba. He earned a reputation for 
realism and strategic thinking before leading this 
former French protectorate, sandwiched between 
Algeria and Libya, to independence in 1956 and 
turning it into an ephemeral beacon of hope. 

The author, Tahar Belkhodja, was a leader of 
the General Union of Students when Prime Min- 


ister Habib Bourguiba ousted the last Tunisian 
monarch, Mohammed Lamine Bey, in 1957 and 
became President of the young Republic of Tuni- 
sia. Belkhodja describes how he was fascinated by 
Tunisia’s ruler, whom he served for nearly 30 
years as a diplomat and a key player in the 
government and the ruling party. 

The book is all the more interesting in that most 
of Bourguiba’s closest aides passed away without 
leaving their written accounts of the building of 
the modern Tunisian state. At the end of the 20th 
century, Tunisia, despite its bad human rights 
record, is the only country in North Africa and the 
Middle East (MENA) where polygamy is out- 
lawed, and has the narrowest gap between the rich 
and the poor of all the MENA countries. 

The author has never been blinded by his 
admiration for a leader whom he still calls the 
“Supreme Combatant.” On the contrary, Tahar 
Belkhodja was abruptly silenced and sacked from 
government more than once for having opposed 
Bourguiba’s yes-men, including for having called 
for the end of the hegemony of the ruling party 
over Tunisian society. In 1977, he played a key 
role, as minister of the interior, in granting legal 
status to the first human rights group in the Arab 
world, the Tunisian Human Rights League, and 
authorizing the publication of the first indepen- 
dent weekly, Er’Rai. 

Belkhodja recalls that more than 40 years ago, 
when it was fashionable for Third World leaders 
to distance themselves from Western “imperial- 
ist” countries and to befriend the Soviet Union, 
Bourguiba proclaimed publicly his preference for 
the so-called “free world.” The author sheds light 
on episodes during which Bourguiba appeared as 
a “far-seeing and rational leader” in an Arab 
environment boiling with emotions. Belhkodja 
recalls, “For years, Bourguiba has been talking to 
his guests about the downfall, sooner or later, of 
Communism.” 

One of the examples of Bourguiba’s vision and 
courage, writes Belkhodja, is his rejection, during 
the Second World War, of a German-Italian offer 
to release him from a French prison near the 
southern city of Marseilles. Germany “will not 
and cannot win the war,” Bourguiba wrote from 
prison to his friends and followers in the Tunisian 
Neo-Destour Party, which he created in 1934, at 
the beginning of his outstanding political career. 
At a time when some short-sighted Arab politi- 


cians were tempted to side with Hitler and Mus- 
solini in order to end British and French rule in 
North Africa and the Middle East, Bourghiba 
said, “only unconditional support” for the Allied 
Forces could help Tunisia on the road to indepen- 
dence. 

Another example of Bourguiba’s vision was 
how he viewed the solution to the Palestinian 
problem. Two years before the outbreak of the 
swift and devastating 1967 Arab-Israeli War, 
Belkhodja recalls, Bourguiba visited Palestinian 
refugee camps in the West Bank and came to the 
conclusion that the only way to fight Israel was 
through United Nations resolutions and interna- 
tional law. His public conclusion prompted angry 
demonstrations and accusations throughout the 
Middle East that Bourghiba had committed “trea- 
son to the Arab cause.” 

Belkhodja’s admiration and respect for Bour- 
guiba did not prevent him from trying to shed 
some light on the weaknesses and mistakes of the 
leader who wanted to be remembered as “the 
architect of modern Tunisia and the liberator of 
women.” 

The author concludes that the concentration of 
power in the hands of one man alone, however 
intelligent and open-minded he may be, leads to 
political and economic crises. Tunisia’s cata- 
strophic socialist experience in the 1960s, its 
abortive and ephemeral merger with Libya in 
1974 and its transformation into a police state on 
the eve of the new millennium would never have 
occurred had Bourguiba and his flatterers under- 
stood that making enormous investments in edu- 
cation and then attempting to stifle free speech 
incurred risks. 

Belkhodja pays tribute to the Supreme Combat- 
ant for having brought about “fundamental social 
reforms and progress in the mentality of his 
fellow countrymen” (p. 276). However, the author 
puts most of the blame for the sad end of 
Bourguiba’s rule on the latter’s prime ministers 
and top aides, who, through their “lack of cour- 
age,” helped lead the country to political and 
economic chaos while plotting to take over from 
the aged and egoistic leader. 

Bourguiba, now 96 years old, has lived under 
police surveillance since his eviction in 1987 by 
General Zine El ‘Abidine Ben Ali, a former army 
officer whom the former had enlisted to crack 
down on Islamists. Some of those who conspired 
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to win Bourguiba’s seat at the Presidential Palace 
in Carthage and to thwart attempts to democratize 
the system are also living today under police 
surveillance, in Tunisia or in exile. 

One might wonder why it took so long for the 
most liberal interior and information minister 
Tunisia has ever had to express publicly his views 
about the miscalculations and mismanagement 
that led his country to political and economic 
chaos, and turned it unexpectedly into a police 
state. One might also wonder why the author 
blames former premier Mohamed Mzali or the 
regime’s “hawks” for rigging the 1981 legislative 
elections. After all, Belkhodja himself was an 
influential member of the cabinet and of the ruling 
party politburo at the time, who chose to remain 
tight-lipped and to retain his seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies, despite the many credible reports 
about the government’s rigging of the elections. 
Finally, one might wish to know more about 
Belkhodja’s commitment to democracy. As a 
former Interior Minister in the mid-1970s, he said 
that Algeria’s “local democracy” impressed him! 
Yet, at that time, Algeria was under the tight grip 
of the National Liberation Front and heading 
slowly towards civil war. 

Belkhodja’s tone rings sincere when he de- 
scribes how self-censorship develops, not only 
among citizens, but also at the top of the Tunisian 
leadership. He regrets in his book that he refrained 
several times from expressing his thoughts on 
“matters of vital interest for the country.” 

Belkhodja’s book might encourage other 
former high-ranking officials to come forward and 
air their views about the Bourguiba years, thereby 
helping researchers and historians to identify 
obstacles on the road to democracy and the rule of 
law. Memoirs by other former Arab ministers 
might serve the additional purpose of helping 
Arab rulers avoid some of the same mistakes. 


Kamel E. Labidi is a Tunisian freelance journal- 
ist, residing in Cairo, Egypt. 


BIOGRAPHY 


An Islamic Utopian: A Political Biography 
of ‘Ali Shari‘ati, by Ali Rahnema. London and 
New York: LB. Tauris, 1998. 370 pages. Notes to 
p. 402. Bibl. to p. 406. Index to p. 418. $59. 
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Reviewed by K.L. Afrasiabi 


It is now academic de rigueur to pronounce ‘Ali 
Shari‘ati a major thinker who triggered the intel- 
lectual energy for the Islamic Revolution in Iran. 
Although it is fashionable to render Shari‘ati, 
through neat juxtapositions, as the antithesis of 
Khomeini-ism, this obfuscates the complexity of 
the Iranian revolution. For nearly three decades, 
Shari‘ati has fascinated and perplexed us, perhaps 
in part because of the hitherto fragmented infor- 
mation about him. 

Ali Rahnema has filled this lacuna in Iranian 
studies by providing, in a lucidly written narra- 
tive, the first systematic study of Shari‘ati’s life 
and politics. Based on extensive primary research 
in Iran and France (Shari‘ati’s home for five 
years), the book presents, through 23 well-con- 
nected chapters, a detailed and comprehensive 
account of the personal, political, and intellectual 
facets of its subject matter. Rahnema, a professor 
in Paris, has a good grasp of Iranian (emigré) 
politics. This enables him to give an informative 
account, particularly of the sources of European 
intellectual influence on Shari‘ati and of the lat- 
ter’s involvement in the Iranian opposition move- 
ment abroad, which, it turns out, was‘deeper than 
hitherto believed. Readers will, no doubt, find 
Rahnema’s pruning of the Shari‘ati’s gnosticism 
quite illuminating as well. 

Equally impressive is Rahnema’s unravelling 
of Shari‘ati’s involvement with the Center for 
Islamic Guidance (Husseiniyeh Ershad), his im- 
prisonment and struggles with the notorious Ira- 
nian secret service (SAVAK), and his 
controversial, late revisionism. To wit, Rahnema 
shows that the Shah’s regime closed Ershad in 
order to appease the anti-Shari‘ati clergy, and that 
Shari‘ati’s late anti-Marxism and embrace of 
non-violence predated his final imprisonment, 
thus putting to rest the lingering doubt about the 
authenticity of his revisionism. 

Yet, Rahnema’s interpretation of Shari‘ati’s 
revisionism (in the chapter on imprisonment), 
which the author refers to as “expedient aberra- 
tions” is, ultimately, an ironic label, for the author 
draws conclusions (e.g., depicting Shari ‘ati’s stra- 
tegic decision to distance himself from violent 
movements as a “concession” to the regime) that 
ignore the complexities of pre-revolutionary state- 
making. Similarly, Rahnema dismisses Shari‘ati’s 


toying with Iran’s non-Islamist heritage and sec- 
ularist nationalism as “Orwellian ‘newspeak.’” 
Consequently, the real significance of Shari‘ati’s 
late thinking, particularly with respect to the 
current Iranian setting, escapes the author. 

Another weakness is that Rahnema refers to 
“Islamic utopia,” without carefully scrutinizing 
this concept. Rahnema’s claim—that Shari‘ati 
developed his utopia of an “ideal Islamic society” 
early in life and devoted the rest of his life 
developing the methods of attaining it—is prob- 
lematic: it sits ill with his other interpretation that 
refers to the subsequent development of Shari- 
‘ati’s hybrid thought bordering postmodern. More 
importantly, Rahnema papers over the abstract- 
ness of a utopia that lacks institutional specificity 
and is built around an (Islamic humanist) notion 
of “perfect human being” which invites absolut- 
ism. This reflects Rahnema’s generally overly 
sympathetic interpretation and conventional re- 
hearsing of Shari‘ati’s political and social 
thought. The analysis is punctuated with un- 
founded generalizations, such as when Rahnema 
writes: “He was probably the only twentith-cen- 
tury Iranian intellectual who created a socio- 
political momentum which gave birth to a social 
movement, culminating in a revolution” (p. 370). 

Although, on the whole, An Islamic Utopian: A 
Political Biography of ‘Ali Shari‘ati is a highly 
recommended biography, approached through the 
prism of intellectual history, the book leaves a lot 
to be desired. 


K.L. Afrasiabi, Research Scholar at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, is the author of After 
Khomeini: New Directions in Iran’s Foreign Pol- 
icy (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1994) and 
Post-Communication Theology (forthcoming). 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 


Water Conflict: Economics, Politics, Law 
and Palestinian-Israeli Water Resources, 
by Sharif S. Elmusa.Washington, DC: Institute 
for Palestine Studies, 1997. xxii + 408 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 395. Index to p. 408. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Hussein A. Amery 


This is one of the few original, lucid, cogent, and 
thought-provoking works on water in the Middle 
East to have emerged in the last few years. 
Elmusa states that the water conflict between the 
Palestinians and Israelis is related to the trans- 
boundary nature of water resources and their 
scarcity, and to decades of occupation. One of the 
key issues in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict is 
Israel’s policy of restricting Palestinian access to 
water, while permitting Israelis and settlers ample 
supply of it. Elmusa identifies this maldistribu- 
tion, or water “gap,” as one of the key obstacles to 
a lasting peace, and offers plausible solutions that 
are rooted in international law and joint manage- 
ment. Using a comparative approach, the author 
looks at water availability, consumption and qual- 
ity, coverage of water services, sectoral alloca- 
tions, and Israel’s allocation policies. 

Elmusa has a solid command of the issues and 
of the data. He is masterful at fusing cultural and 
historical events in order to elucidate some of the 
technical aspects related to the hydro-political, 
economic, and legal picture in the West Bank, 
Gaza Strip, and Israel. This makes the book a 
pleasure to read and sets the issue of water 
conflict in context and in a humane light. 

Clearly, Elmusa has carefully scrutinized hy- 
drological data, and traced them back to their 
original sources. Data are deliberately presented 
in a detailed and transparent fashion so that, 
according to the author, the reader can make up 
his/her mind and not be bound by the author’s 
interpretations. The data-vetting exercise, one of 
the key contributions of this volume, allowed the 
author to illustrate the issues properly, and to 
construct his arguments carefully and cogently. 

Elmusa makes the case for water budgets that 
are more inclusive (i.e., that account for rainfall in 
the rain-fed areas and for requisite water) than 
those which others have advocated. He also ar- 
gues that Israel’s ideological perception of water 
has been replaced with water nationalism. Elmusa 
draws on his own intimate knowledge of Pales- 
tinian culture, history and tradition to offer a truly 
original explanation of Palestinians’ perception of 
water. In addition, he systematically compiles 
data on the water sector of the West Bank and 
Gaza—a task that is challenging under current 
conditions of data secrecy and chaos. 

The author argues that, for Israel to annex all of 
the West Bank “makes no hydrological sense” (p. 
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223). Elmusa also rejects the hypotheses that 
Israel’s territorial expansion is related to its “hy- 
draulic imperative,” and that Arab-Israeli wars 
were unrelated to water conflict. These are con- 
troversial positions, but ones which Elmusa does 
not delve into. 

Elmusa establishes that, according to interna- 
tional Jaw, the area’s common international re- 
sources consist not only of the mountain and 
coastal aquifers (as is usually argued), but also of 
the eastern Galilee aquifer. He argues that, on 
legal and other grounds, the Johnston Plan is not 
obsolete and can in fact be useful in resolving the 
current conflict between the riparians in geo- 
graphic Palestine. 

The author argues that, because of the asym- 
metry of the supply, control, and use of water 
between Palestinians and Israelis, the possibility 
of a lasting peace is at risk. However, Palestinians 
and Israelis may have intentionally used the mal- 
leable language of international law—the “equi- 
table utilization” of common waters—in the 1993 
Oslo Declaration of Principles because it confers 
legitimacy on, while also constraining, each par- 
ty’s claim. This ambiguity, Elmusa proposes, may 
ultimately be helpful in developing a lasting 
water-sharing agreement. 

Elmusa’s analysis and recommendations are 
rooted largely in international law. He elaborates 
on how the equitable utilization and joint man- 
agement of water can serve as a model for the 
equitable resolution of water conflict. This ap- 
proach can serve as a model for resolving water 
conflicts in other basins. 

The author argues that environmentally sound 
management requires treating a watershed as one 
ecological unit which, in turn, necessitates the 
establishment of a joint water management re- 
gime. For this to work, it is essential that “the 
economic and political interests of the riparians be 
understood and acknowledged rather than belit- 
tled or treated as illegitimate” (p. 358). Such an 
approach exemplifies the balanced and prudent 
treatment of issues in which Elmusa engages the 
reader. 

This book is meticulously and extensively ref- 
erenced, and well indexed. There are a few 
typographical errors (e.g., on pp. 7, 9), and the 
maps, which are largely reprinted from their 
original sources, are not of a uniform quality. Yet, 
these are minor deficiencies. The book lays the 
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groundwork for readers who are interested in a 
comprehensive understanding of water issues in 
the Palestinian territories and in Israel, and for 
those interested in the embryonic Palestinian 
state—a state which, after decades of occupation, 
Elmusa concedes, would have to build its own 
water management expertise and institutions. 


Hussein A. Amery, Ph.D., Liberal Arts and Inter- 
national Studies Division, 1005 14th Street, Col- 
orado School of Mines, Golden, CO 80401-1887. 
<hamerymines.edu> Hussein A. Amery is the 
author of the forthcoming book, Water in the 
Middle East: A Geography of Peace (University 
of Texas Press). 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Welcoming Figham: Imitation and Poetic 
Individuality in the Safavid-Mughal 
Ghazal, by Paul E. Losensky. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1998. xii + 313 pages. Persian 
texts to p. 324. Tables to p. 342. Persian citations 
to p. 365. Bibl. to p. 380. Index to p. 389. Index 
of first lines to p. 393. $45. 


Reviewed by William L. Hanaway 


The tension between convention and invention, 
tradition and the individual poetic talent, has been 
a characteristic of Western literature since the 
Romantic period. In the West this tension was not 
seen as a “problem” until Romantic and post- 
Romantic critics focussed on it, and now the 
agony of coming to terms with the literary past 
and trying to create an individual voice has come 
to be seen as the natural condition of poets. This 
was not always the case in the West, and the 
central arguments of Welcoming Fighani make it 
clear that this was certainly not so in the classical 
Persian tradition either. Losensky’s arguments 
concern how a given poet related to his conser- 
vative literary tradition, the role of influence in his 
work, and how change comes to such a tradition. 

Baba Fighani of Shiraz (d. 1519), a poet who 
has been largely ignored by Persian literary schol- 
ars, was thought by critics of the Safavid-Mughal 
period (16th to 18th centuries) to have founded a 


new style of lyric poetry. Thus, he bore a special 
relationship to the past tradition and set a special 
example for following generations of poets. This 
dual role of being both the influenced and the 
influencer is best understood, according to Los- 
ensky, through careful analysis of the practice of 
istiqbal, a form of imitation in which the poet 
openly acknowledges an earlier poem by writing a 
new poem using the same rhyme and meter but 
reworking the content. Far from being coercive or 
a burden, or causing the uneasiness and anxiety 
posited by Harold Bloom,' the literary past for the 
Classical Persian poet was a “guide or mentor, a 
friendly rival or guest” (p. 113). This is a poetry 
that “celebrates and revels in its own systematic 
conventionality” (p. 164), just the opposite of how 
we have come to think of poetry since the Ro- 
mantics, A rich intertextuality was the basis of 
classical Persian poetry, and this was brought 
about, in part, by various forms of imitation. 
The author begins with a thorough analysis of 
the thirteen tazkirahs (biographical anthologies of 
poetry) that are the sources for the life of Fighani. 
Here, he shows how later ones depend upon and 
extend earlier ones, and create fictions about 
Fighani that rear their heads even today. Then in 
a fascinating chapter he examines three modern 
biographies of Fighani that are based on “evi- 
dence” derived from his poetry. Three quite dif- 
ferent accounts of the poet’s life emerge from this 
process, and anyone who still thinks that one can 
write a biography of Sa‘di or Hafiz using evidence 
from their poetry had better read this chapter first. 
There follows an extremely useful chapter, which 


‘sorts out the different kinds of “imitation” used by 


Persian and Arabic poets. In a literary culture in 
which a poet used the past to “define his own 
work and poetic identity” (p. 249) the ways in 
which this dialogue with the past could be carried 
on were subtly varied. 

Before turning back to Fighani, Losensky dis- 
cusses the spread of poetry and the consolidation 
of the Persian poetic canon in the 15th century. 
This chapter is an important contribution to liter- 
ary studies in their broadest sense. Many of the 
same individuals who wrote poetry also wrote 
prose works or were secretaries, and in any case 
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1. See, for example, Harold Bloom, The Anxiety 
of Influence: A Theory of Poetics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1973), 


they were all of the same courtly, literate and 
literary class. The fact that they seemed, through- 
out the course of the century, to be interested in 
summing up the literary tradition, of taking stock 
of it and consolidating it, and thereby laying the 
basis of a canon no doubt led to the belief that 
Jami, who died in 1492, was the last of the great 
classical poets. Losensky is at pains to show that 
this is not the case and that Jami’s death was 
simply another turning point in a tradition that 
was continuously evolving. Fighani’s poetry ini- 
tiated a new style but did not abrogate the tradi- 
tion. 

The final chapters analyze some of Fighani’s 
numerous istigbals of earlier poems and how his 
own poems were imitated in the same manner by 
poets following him. The intricate web of inter- 
textuality thus created forms a continuous link 
between past and present. Such a dialogue be- 
tween a poet and the tradition within which he 
writes helps to define both the individual voice 
and the tradition itself. 


William L. Hanaway, University of Pennsylvania 
(emeritus) 


MEDIA 


Media Access and the Military: The Case 
of the Gulf War, by Judith Raine Baroody. 
Lanham, New York, and Oxford: University Press 
of America, 1998. viii + 209 pages. Appends. to 
p. 217. Bibl. to p. 234. Index to p. 238. $59 cloth; 
$36.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Ronald Farrar 


The military and the media often don’t see things 
the same way, especially where news coverage of 
warfare is concerned. Military leaders wish to 
control news so as to maximize public support, 
yet minimize the release of information that could 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. Journalists, on 
the other hand, inherently distrust secrecy and 
chafe at restrictions of any kind, While the spe- 
cific issues obviously vary with each war—Gen- 
eral William Tecumseh Sherman’s personal 
disputes with newspaper reporters in the Civil 
War were very different from General William 
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Westmoreland’s broader concerns about televi- 
sion coverage in Vietnam—the central question of 
who will describe the war to the American public 
remains clouded in ambiguity. The military’s 
press-controls arsenal has historically included 
such weapons as censorship, intimidation, appeals 
to patriotism. But in the Gulf War, as Judith Raine 
Baroody persuasively argues, the military’s strat- 
egy was simply to keep journalists in relative 
isolation, rendering them—and the American 
public—heavily dependent on the daily official 
briefings from the Pentagon and the various com- 
bat sectors. 

The book is not easy reading, appearing as it 
does to be a not-much revised doctoral disserta- 
tion, produced by a publisher whose idea of copy 
editing in this case seems to begin and end with a 
rudimentary spell check. But anyone who perse- 
veres will be amply rewarded with a work that has 
a number of merits. 

First, Media Access and the Military is thor- 
ough. For all their grim pedagogical trappings, the 
literature review and the chapter on theories 
provide a knowing context, placing Gulf War 
journalism in meaningful perspective. The exten- 
sive, step-by-step chronology of Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm events is especially useful. 

Second, this book is insightful. The heart of 
Ms. Baroody’s research lies in candid, in-depth 
interviews with 11 well-chosen military and gov- 
ernment public affairs officers and 14 journalists 
who covered the conflict. This reportage, in the 
ageregate, seems to cover the key points of view 
and to reflect accurately the difficulty each side 
faced in dealing with the other. 

Finally, the book presents a balanced argument. 
Ms. Baroody has been both a journalist and a 
foreign service officer with the United States 
Information Agency (USIA), and she demon- 
strates a keen understanding of both unique cul- 
tures. 

The Gulf War posed massive reporting prob- 
lems for both sides. The military had to deal with 
an uncommonly large and unwieldy press corps 
while delicately defending the press’s presence in 
a conservative host nation, Saudi Arabia, which 
had little use for US-style journalism in any case. 
Some military commanders, still convinced that 
television broke America’s will during the Viet- 
nam war, regarded contemporary journalists with 
ill-concealed suspicion. For their part, the journal- 
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ists resented pool coverage, problems in transmit- 
ting their copy, and travel and other restrictions. 
They were frustrated in their attempts to get a 
handle on a complex, far-flung, high-tech military 
operation in which most of the combat action took 
place at night. Reporters and their media compa- 
nies filed numerous complaints that their journal- 
istic efforts were being stifled by the hard-nosed, 
efficient news management strategies employed 
by the military. 

But the objections of journalists did not reso- 
nate with the American public. As Ms. Baroody 
points out, the country was bullish on the war. 
The Pentagon had become the narrator, and US 
audiences seemed to like what they saw and heard 
in those official briefings from Washington and 
the Persian Gulf. Public clamor for more open 
access was the hope of journalists, but one that did 
not materialize. In the war-within-a-war that char- 
acterized media coverage of Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm, the military public affairs people won. 

_This public relations triumph, however, may 
ultimately have proven costly. Military appropri- 
ations have subsequently suffered; the public’s 
lofty wartime view of President George Bush fell 
so dramatically that he failed to win re-election 
the following year. Perhaps, as Ms. Baroody 
points out in this thoughtful and valuable book, 
one contributing factor to his loss might have 
been the lack of patriotic images of the Gulf War 
with which to bolster the victorious commander- 
in-chief’s political campaign. 


Ronald Farrar is Reynolds-Faunt Memorial Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of South 
Carolina. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Democracy in the Balance: Culture and 
Society in the Middle East, by Mehran Ka- 
mrava. New York: Chatham House, 1998. xix + 
283 pages. Bibl. to p. 291. Index to p. 299. 
$29.95. 


Reviewed by Abdalla M. Battah 


Democracy in the Balance discusses, in seven 
chapters; social forces and institutions, social 
classes, social change, and popular and political 
cultures in the Middle East. Mehran Kamrava, 
who was born in Iran, aims to analyze the social 
and cultural impediments to democracy in the 
region. His main argument is that “democracy in 
the Middle East is at present highly implausible, if 
not outright impossib...” (p. xv). 

Kamrava distinguishes between two types of 
democracy: quasi and viable. Whereas quasi de- 
mocracy is a product of strategic interaction 
among political elites and has little or no protec- 
tions for minorities, viable democracy arises from 
a civil society that possesses a democratic politi- 
cal culture. Viable democracies are mass initiated 
and driven, with democratically committed intel- 
lectuals at the core of the movement. Kamrava 
favors viable democracy. Civil society, as the 
principal prerequisite for viable democracy, must 
be in place from the beginning to initiate and 
sustain the democratization process. Civil society 
accounts for the social and cultural resonance——as 
well as viability—of the emergent democratic 
system (p. 16). Therefore, Kamrava rejects argu- 
ments that ignore or diminish the role of civil 
society. For example, he rejects Giuseppe Di 
Palma’s “political crafting” thesis, which main- 
tains that a transition initiative by nondemocratic 
forces can produce a bargain for democracy. 
Regardless, Kamrava argues, “political crafting” 
must be preceded by civil society (p. 16). 

Kamrava acknowledges that “civil society- 
driven viable democracies are comparatively rare, 
but they have occurred in recent years in Poland, 
Hungary, and most notably, South Africa” (p. 18). 
He attributes the emergence of civil society to the 
practices of the praetorian state, which produce 
alienation and disenfranchisement. However, not- 
withstanding the importance he places on civil 
society, Kamrava fails to provide a clear, concise 
definition of it. Instead, the reader finds scattered 
hints of civil society’s presumed features: homog- 
enous national culture, spirit of tolerance, individ- 
uals who are committed to democracy. 

Turning his attention to the Middle East, Kam- 
rava argues that the region neither has a civil 
society nor is likely to develop one soon. The 
social and cultural environment in the Middle 
East is “antidemocratic” (p. 32). More specifi- 
cally, he claims, “prevalent social institutions 


such as the family, religion, ethnicity, and even 
the educational establishment have proven to be 
highly rigid, uncompromising, and not at all 
conducive to the spirit of democracy” (p. 80). 
What about recent scholarship and empirical find- 
ings, including pioneering contributions from Au- 
gustus R. Norton and Saad Eddin Ibrahim, that 
make the case not only for the existence of a civil 
society in the Middle East, but also for its vi- 
brancy? Kamrava curiously dismisses such evi- 
dence (pp. 32-38). 

Kamrava’s discussion of nationalism as a social 
force is confined to a few sentences (p.48). This 
is a pity because Arab nationalism (and the 
question of Arab unity and the tradeoffs entailed 
in its quest) figured significantly in Arab politics. 
Also, the international dimension is completely 
absent. This, too, is unfortunate because external 
factors have had such a long-standing and pro- 
found impact on the Middle East. The author 
ignores empirical evidence (e.g., L. Whitehead, 
The International Dimensions of Democratiza- 
tion, 1996) that has established that only very few 
countries owe democratic development entirely to 
internal dynamics. 

Careful readers will probably find this book to 
be theoretically unimaginative and methodolog:- 
cally unscientific. It offers little beyond regurgi- 
tation of familiar orientalists’ verdicts about the 
Middle East and Islam. Anticipating criticism, the 
` author interestingly admits: “I am well aware that 
some of my conclusions may come uncomfort- 
ably close to those of the orientalists, who are 
these days fashionably maligned, sometimes jus- 
tifiably, for their cultural reductionism. My argu- 
ments differ from those of that school, however, 
because they are placed in a sociological, not an 
orientalist, framework” (p. xvi). But what is one 
to make of the author’s many hasty and sweeping 
generalizations? Consider a few examples: In the 
Middle East, “The seeds of submission are sown 
early...” (p. 80); “nobody accords much respect to 
ethnic minoriti...” (p. 168); society in the Middle 
East suffers from selfish individualism, whose 
characteristics include rigidity, self-nghteousness, 
demagoguery, and chauvinism (p. 187-88); Mid- 
dle Easterners readily believe in conspiracy theo- 
ries (p. 188); Middle Easterners have a “genuine 
aversion to procedures and rules” (p. 189); and, 
Middie Easterners are a “people for whom the 
profane is often the sacred and the sacred always 
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beyond reproach” (p. 229). In addition, the book 
is peppered with negative references about Islam 
and Muslim society. “If the basic principles of 
democracy are to develop and gain resonance in 
the Middle East’s society and culture,” Kamrava 
writes, “Islam’s uncompromising self-righteous- 
ness and its adherents’ tendency to see the world 
in black and white must begin to admit criticism 
and the possibility of compromise” (p. 226). 
“(T]he wretchedness of the Muslims, especially 
the Shias,” is to blame for the civil war in 
Lebanon (p. 209). The Algerian military steps in 
“duly” to deprive victory to the Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) following the 1992 parliamentary 
elections (p. 29). In Kamrava’s estimation, noth- 
ing short of “radical and far reaching” revolution 
would make Islam ready for democracy (p. 230). 
It is curiously interesting that in the foreword, 
Peter Avery, Kamrava’s mentor, singles out this 
call to revolution as “a very enlightened contri- 
bution on Islam” (p. xii). 

Kamrava’s preaching style undermines any 
pretense of objectivity. It will suffice to cite a few 
quotations from the concluding chapter, in which 
Kamrava enumerates prerequisites for democracy 
in the Middle East: “a democratic political culture 
needs to evolve” (p. 226); “the very political 
economy must change” (p. 226); the region needs 
democrats like Vaclav Havel and Lech Walesa (p. 
227); the “masses must become receptive to 
élite’s democratic message” (p. 227); and “[nJoth- 
ing short of massive social engineering will suf- 
fice” (p. 228). One wonders if these prescriptions, 
as well as those made in reference to Islam, are 
not intended to imply that one needs to kill the 
patient in order to save him. One wonders if 
Kamrava’s advice does not in fact lead to more 
authoritarianism, if not totalitarianism rather than 
democracy, viable or otherwise. 

Questions of methodology are also troubling. 
Kamrava, who evidently had gathered his infor- 
mation during 1992 fieldwork in Egypt, Jordan, 
and the West Bank, tells us that he conducted 
interviews with people of all social strata and: 
recorded afterwards his observations. Nowhere, 
however, does he tell us about the nature of his 
questions or about the rigor of his method. It is not 
even clear if the author is proficient in Arabic. 
Also, the author says nothing about how he 
classified and analyzed the data. In fact, he ac- 
knowledges his indifference to the canons of 
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empirical social science inquiry. And, his excuse 
for it conveniently begs the question: “the very 
thesis of this book—that a democratic political 
culture does not exist in the Middle East—makes 
the strict adherence to [the scientific] methodol- 
ogy both inapplicable and pointless” (p. xvii). For 
a’ work whose originality is attributed by the 
author not to its orientalist conclusions but to its 
interpretations of those conclusions, this method 
does it grave injustice. This conduct of research 
will, to use Kamrava’s characterization, “appall 
disciples of quantitative methods” (p. xvii). Amen! 


Abdalla M. Battah, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Minnesota State University, Mankato. 


Decade of Transition: Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and the Origins of the Ameri- 
can-Israeli Alliance, by Abraham Ben-Zvi. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1998. xii 
+ 139 pages. Notes to p. 191. Bibi. to p. 204. 
Index to p. 219. $47.50 cloth; $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Duncan L. Clarke 


Decade of Transition could and should have been 
a 25-page article. Ben-Zvi’s style is repetitive, 
wordy and awkward. Some sentences run on for 
12 lines. This is painful reading, made even more 
so by the author’s strained use of deterrence 
theory. Moreover, while Ben-Zvi employs numer- 
ous primary and secondary sources, this study, 
like another of his books I reviewed,! suggests 
that he does not grasp much of the essence of 
American foreign policy. Ben-Zvi apparently 
conducted no interviews, and virtually all sub- 
stantive acknowledgments are to Israelis. 

His theses are straightforward. The first Eisen- 
hower administration (1953-56) “completely 
failed” in its “almost exclusive” reliance “on the 
strategies of coercion and deterrence” against 
Israel (pp. 19-20). Oddly, Ben-Zvi then con- 
cedes, almost in passing, that on “rare occasions,” 
as in “the 1953 Water Crisis and the Suez Crisis 
of October 1956,” US pressure on Israel “was 
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York: Columbia University Press, 1993); reviewed in 
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largely successful in precipitating the desired 
Israeli behavior” (p. 20). Yet, the reader searches 
in vain for an extended discussion of these two 
most representative instances of the successful em- 
ployment of US leverage (compellence) on Israel. 
Ben-Zvi does correctly maintain that the Eisen- 
hower administration was motivated almost exclu- 
sively by its concept of US national interests. It was 
largely unaffected by what Ben-Zvi calls “the spe- 
cial relationship paradigm” (pp. 4-5), that is, do- 
mestic political pressures on behalf of Israel. 

The second Eisenhower administration (1957— 
60), says the author, retained “a facade of consis- 
tency” with the first, but increasingly saw Israel 
“as a possible strategic asset to the United 
States...” (pp. 60—61, 95). This perceptual shift 
“was never transformed into concrete...,” yet it 
established “the conceptual infrastructure” that 
enabled President Kennedy to anoint Israel as a 
strategic asset (pp. 61, 90). As a consequence, the 
Kennedy and second Eisenhower administrations 
generally avoided pressuring Israel. 

Overt pressure was, indeed, less common in the 
late 1950s, but even noting the qualified phrase 
“possible strategic asset,’ and the ambiguity of 
“conceptual infrastructure,” Ben-Zvi fails to make 
a convincing case for this central assertion. Eisen- 
hower certainly was committed to Israel’s secu- 
rity (as narrowly and properly defined), and, 
especially by 1958, was aware of “possible” 
situations where Israel might be helpful to the 
United States. But this is very different from 
viewing Israel as anything approximating a net 
Strategic asset. That Eisenhower “acquiesced” in 
Israel’s nuclear weapons development during his 
last weeks in office is cited by Ben-Zvi as evi- 
dence of Israel’s new-found importance to the 
United States (p. 93). But Avner Cohen (whose 
early work Ben-Zvi cites) tells a rather different 
story in his authoritative 1998 book. Cohen agrees 
that the Eisenhower administration avoided public 
clashes with Israel, but finds that Israel’s nuclear 
weapons program “became a sore point between 
the two countries” and, in its final weeks, the 
administration “sought to force Ben Gurion” to 
cancel it.? 

There was, says Ben-Zvi, a “basic congruity” in 
policy between the Eisenhower and Kennedy 


2. Avner Cohen, Israel and the Bomb (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1998) 91-97. 


administrations. Their differences were merely 
“tactical” (pp. 99, 101). Kennedy “abandoned the 
stick in favor of the carrot” in the misplaced belief 
that this would increase US “influence and lever- 
age on [Israels] behavior’ (p. 107). The prime 
example of Kennedy’s supposed “vision of Israel 
as a Strategic asset” was the 1962 sale to Israel of 
the Hawk antiaircraft missile that the president 
erroneously hoped would give Israel sufficient 
confidence to pursue a peace process (p. 110). The 
Hawk decision reflected Kennedy’s “precon- 
ceived strategic preferences” and, says Ben-Zvi, 
had nothing to do with either the pro-Israel lobby 
or Kennedy’s domestic political calculations (pp. 
132-33). 

The American Israel Public Affairs Committee 
(AIPAC) was, in fact, uninvolved in the Hawk 
decision, but it is misleading to suppose that 
domestic political calculations were absent from 
any foreign policy decision of consequence after 
the Bay of Pigs disaster of April 1961. Thereafter, 
senior White House political aides attended all 
National Security Council meetings and other, 
less formal decisionmaking settings. The Hawk 
sale was made despite the opposition of the State 
Department (which was not attuned to the presi- 
dent’s political agenda), and the decision was 
made not long after Kennedy was narrowly 
elected, coincidentally with the support of 80 
percent of Jewish voters. In his May 1961 meeting 
with Israeli Prime Minister David Ben Gurion, 
Kennedy made his reputed, oft-quoted remark: “I 
know I was elected because of the votes of 
American Jews. Tell me, is there something that I 
can do for the Jewish people?’’? Nor is Ben-Zvi’s 
case strengthened by quoting at length (p. 137) 
from one of the most flawed books ever written on 
US-Israel relations.* 

Similarly, while strategic considerations cer- 
tainly affected Kennedy’s decision, it is some- 
thing else to suppose, as Ben-Zvi does, that 
Kennedy envisaged Israel as a net strategic asset 
for the United States. Indeed, after the president 
told US ambassadors in the region that “it was 
necessary to do something for Israel,” they rec- 
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ommended the Hawk sale as the “least damaging” 
option, and it was agreed that key Arab nations 
would be informed in advance.> Kennedy still had 
to balance US interests in the region. Unlike 
subsequent presidents, he also vigorously resisted 
the Israeli nuclear weapons program, which chal- 
lenged America’s vital interests in the region. Yet, 
at the end of the day, Kennedy was taken to the 
cleaners by Israel when he refused to tie the Hawk 
sale to any specific quid pro quo from Ben 
Gurion. 


Duncan L. Clarke is Coordinator of the US 
Foreign Policy Field, School of International 
Service, American University. 


OIL 


Oil and the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1948~- 
63, by Uri Bialer. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1999. vii + 247 pages. Appends. to p. 256. Notes 
to p. 273. Index to p. 282. $69.95. 


Reviewed by George Lenczowski 


This book deals with a subject that, after half a 
century of Israel’s existence as a state, is often 
forgotten or neglected in the standard works on oil 
in the Middle East. It reconstructs, with meticu- 
lous care, the events that took place in the late 
1940s and the early period of Israeli statehood. 
Specifically, it deals with the fate of the British- 
owned Haifa refinery and the pipeline linking the 
Kirkuk oil fields in Iraq with this refinery and 
terminal. Bialer gives principal attention to the 
refinery, rather than the pipeline itself, which 
simply could be either shut or continue to function. 

To begin with a less complicated issue, in 1948, 


as soon as Arab-Jewish hostilities began, the Iraqi , 


government decided to stop the flow of oil 
through the pipeline. Although Nuri al-Sa‘id, 
then-Prime Minister of Iraq, advanced many ideas 
regarding the possibility of reopening the pipe- 
line, none of these materialized because of Arab 
opposition to the delivery of Arab oil to the 
nascent Jewish state. 
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Much more complex was the issue of the 
refinery. First of all, it was the third largest 
refinery in the Middle East, whose refined prod- 
ucts had supplied not only the needs of Palestine, 
but had also contributed significantly to the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe under the Marshall 
Plan. Secondly, it was conceivable that, if de- 
prived of Iraqi oil, the refinery could (by relying 
on alternative sources of crude oil) continue to 
operate. Here, the possibilities were vast: they 
ranged from imports from Russia and the East 
European bloc to imports from some countries in 
the Persian Gulf (e.g., Kuwait or Qatar) or even 
from Latin America (Venezuela, Mexico). In fact, 
some of these alternatives were utilized success- 
fully, albeit temporarily. 

The third major problem was the ultimate 
ownership of the refinery. This facility was not, as 
would normally be the case, owned by the Iraq 
Petroleum Company (IPC). Rather, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company and Shell (under the name 


Consolidated Refineries Ltd., or CRL) held joint - 


ownership. There was some question as to 
whether the newly established state of Israel 
might claim ownership by an act of nationalization. 

The variety of actors in the refinery drama—the 
Israeli, British and American governments (the 
two latter reluctant to take any steps that might 
jeopardize their relations with the Arab world)— 
added further to the complexity of this situation. 
Recall that, by this time, Britain had reversed its 
pro-Zionist policy (exemplified by the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917). Meanwhile, the United 
States had just gained a huge oil concession in 
Saudi Arabia through Aramco, marking its entry 
into the Arab world. Moreover, Western oil com- 
panies which, at that time, either produced crude 
oil in Iraq or utilized the refinery in Haifa, did not 
present a unified front. l 

Due to the closure of the pipeline, tankers 
would have had to use the Suez Canal in order for 
any Arab oil to reach Haifa. Yet, this alternative 
was impossible because of the adamant objection 
of Egypt, which, in order to maintain Arab soli- 
darity, never permitted Arab or non-Arab oil to 
transit through the Canal. 

In the meantime, especially during its war of 
independence, Israel had to be assured of ade- 
quate supplies of refined oil for its military and 
civilian needs. That is why the Israelis secured oil 


at exorbitant prices from unusual sources (e.g., 
Mexico, Russia, Venezuela, and Romania). 

There were also schemes (conceived mostly by 
Count Folke Bernadotte, in his capacity as UN 
Mediator) to make the Haifa terminal and refinery 
an international or demilitarized enclave, but such 
schemes were only discussed, never implemented, 
and not seriously considered after Bernadotte’s 
assassination in the Jewish sector of Jerusalem. 

The story ends with the oil companies’ decision 
to abandon the refinery to Israel, which, in 1951, 
established its own independent company (Delelf) 
and, in 1957 (following the agreements with the 
Iranian government), constructed the Eilat to 
Ashdod pipeline. Through these efforts, the Israeli 
government finally achieved independence in the 
oil supply sector. 

Bialer’s book is impeccably documented and 
abundantly detailed. By including these details 
while neglecting to synthesize and differentiate 
between the major policy events and minor oc- 
currences or decisions, Bialer has written a book 
that is supremely accurate, but that requires an 
effort to read. There is no doubt, however, that 
this book adds precious material to the literature 
on Middle Eastern oil. 


George Lenczowski, Political Science Depart- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


Modernity and the Millennium: The Gen- 
esis of the Baha’i Faith in the Nineteenth- 
Century Middle East, by Juan R. Cole. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1998. xi + 197 
pages. Notes to p. 223. Bibl. to p. 251. Index to p. 
264. n.p. 


Reviewed by Moojan Momen 


Middle Eastern scholars and historians have al- 
most completely ignored the role and influence of 
the Baha’is in the political reform movements of 
the Middle East in the latter part of the19th 
century. Western scholars have likewise failed to 
take any substantial account of the Baha’is 
(though writers such as Mangol Bayat have de- 


voted some attention to the minority Azali off- 
shoot of Babism). The book under review, 
therefore, helps to fill this lacuna by focusing on 
the Baha’i programs for social reform, attempts to 
implement these, and on the interactions between 
the Baha’i leaders and Middle Eastern reformers. 

Living as they did in cities such as Tehran, 
Baghdad, Istanbul, Edirne, and Akka during the 
successive stages of their exile, the Baha’i lead- 
ers, Baha’u’llah and his son Abdu’l-Baha, were in 
a position to observe the major changes that were 
occurring in the Middle East and to establish 
contacts with the key reformers. While insisting 
that religious renovation was their primary goal 
and denying that interference in political affairs 
was any part of their program, the Baha’i leaders 
did nevertheless proffer advice on the optimal way 
for traditional societies facing the dilemmas of 
modernity to attain social and political progress 
without sinking into the dangers of materialism 
and excessive nationalism. On the one hand, the 
Baha’i leaders advocated constitutional democ- 
racy, human rights and the advancement of 
women, which would tend to identify them with 
the liberal Westernising reformers in the Middle 
East. On the other, they were severely critical of 
the materialism, colonialism, militarism, and exces- 
sive nationalism in the West. They called for 
spiritual and religious renewal as the basis for social 
progress, albeit a new religion suitable for the needs 
of the time. Based on this religious foundation, they 
advocated human rights, the social advancement of 
women, international governmental structures to 
solve social and political problems, as well as 
collective security as a way of enabling resources to 
be diverted from excessive military spending to- 
wards social reconstruction. 

In advancing their ideas, the Baha’i leaders 
established contacts with leading Iranian reform- 
ers, such as Mushir al-Dawlih, Mirza Malkam 
Khan and Shaykh al-Ra’is; with central figures in 
the Young Ottoman movement, such as Namik 
Kemal, Ebuzziya Tevfik, Nuri Bey, and Ismail 
Hakki Effendi; with reformers in the Arab world 
such as Muhammad Abduh; and with pan-Islami- 
cists such as Sayyid Jamal al-Din Asadabadi 
(“al-Afghani”). The extent and content of this 
contact and correspondence has not yet been fully 
researched and only sketchy outlines are given in 
this book. 
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Cole has skillfully embedded his description of 
the Baha’i program and the early history of Baha’i 
attempts to implement it within a theoretical 
framework. This framework is comprised of three 
main parameters of modernity—religious liberty, 
democracy, nationalism, and internationalism, 
and gender issues. Cole treats each of these in 
detail in separate chapters. There are, of course, 
other aspects of modernity that Cole does not 
touch on, but he is correct in identifying these as 
being the areas in which the early Baha’is were 
mainly interested. 

Despite its merits, the book has several short- 
comings. First, Cole has allowed his own personal 
dispute with the Baha’i administration to enter the 
text of this work in ways that are irrelevant and 
distracting. Indeed, in places, this causes him to 
distort the facts: for example, on page 196 he 
Jaunches into a criticism of the present Baha’i 
leadership, which, he claims, has turned its back 
on the values inherent in Baha’u’llah’s writings. 
In writing this, he completely ignores the many 
social and economic development projects and the 
collaborative efforts (with UN agencies) in which 
the Baha’i community is engaged and which fully 
reflect the social concerns in Baha’u’llah’s writings. 

Second, in reading Cole’s book, one may get 
the impression that Baha’u’llah was mainly a 
social reformer participating in conjunction with 
other Middle Eastern reformers in a concerted 
effort to change the situation in the Middle East. 
Anyone who is familiar with the writings and 
biography of Baha’u’llah would immediately see 
that this is incorrect. As stated above, Baha’u’llah 
saw social progress as rooted in religious and 
spiritual renovation; his writings reflect this. For 
the first half of his ministry, Baha’u’llah wrote 
almost exclusively on spiritual, eschatological 
and ethical themes. It is only when he was in 
Akka that social questions entered his writings 
and, even then, they cannot be said to predomi- 
nate. Furthermore, Baha’u’Ilah never saw himself 
as addressing only the Middle East. It is quite 
clear from his writings that he saw his message of 
spiritual and ethical renewal as having universal 
relevance. In fact, he regarded much of his pro- 
gram of international collective security and dis- 
armament as being more relevant to Europe than 
to the Middle East. 

Lastly, in places, Cole’s enthusiasm for his 
subject has led him to read things into the texts 
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that are simply not there. There is, for example, 
little evidence for a supposed reference to the 
Tobacco Regime in Baha’u’llah’s statement on 
agriculture (pp. 100—101). Instead, Baha’u’llah’s 
statement seems much more likely to be a critique 
of Iranian neglect of agriculture throughout the 
whole century. The supposed conversion of 
Shaykh Ahmed Effendi in Cyprus is also dubious; 
however, because Cole, does not give his source 
for this, it is not possible to check. 

These foregoing criticisms do not, however, 
outweigh the undoubted merits of a well-bal- 
anced, very readable study, which will open up a 
new area to academic research. 


Moojan Momen 


Freedom, Modernity, and Islam: Toward 
a Creative Synthesis, by Richard K. Khuri. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1998. 
xli + 338 pages. Notes to p. 362. Bibl. to p. 368. 
Index to p. 384. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Richard C. Martin 


The encounter of Muslim societies and intellec- 
tuals with Western modernism has ‘been the sub- 
ject of numerous studies in recent years by both 
Muslim and non-Muslim authors. Some scholars 
believe that traditionalist Islamic resistance and 
reaction to post-Enlightenment modernism is due 
to incurable medieval mentalities among tradi- 
tionalist Muslims. Others believe that secularism 
tied to Western political and cultural imperialism 
is the main source of the problem. In Freedom, 
Modernity and Islam, Richard K. Khuri tries to 
synthesize these two extreme attitudes. This book 
is, then, not about Islam as such (there is- virtually 
no reference to Islamic solutions to the problems 
of modernity in South or Southeast Asia). Rather, 
it is a reflective philosophical essay on how to 
view Arab Muslim problems of religion, freedom, 
and modernity in Kantian terms. 

Accordingly, the focus of Freedom, Moder- 
nity, and Islam is on what the author consis- 
tently terms the “Arab Muslim world,” and in 
that sense has the tone of a personal meditation. 
In some passages, Khuri suggests that the main 
issue is not a problem of Islam versus the West 
but, following Jacques Berque, “the cleavage 


between the old and the new in contemporary 
Arab society,” which applies particularly to the 
conflict between Muslim fundamentalists and 
modernist Muslims (p. 33). The main lines of 
the argument begin with what philosopher 
Charles Taylor distinguishes as two kinds of 
freedom, the negative and the positive. The 
negative kind of freedom is the freedom of 
choice for the individual in a materialistic, but 
hollow, modern society. 

This is identified as the freedom of post- 
Enlightenment modernity, characteristic of 
Western civilization. The positive kind of free- 
dom is that of traditional, and nowadays gener- 
ally impoverished, societies where family and 
community enable the individual to be and 
become what he or she can through group 
support mechanisms. Khuri believes that post- 
Enlightenment modernity and negative freedom 
(sovereign reason, individual freedom and 
choice, voluntary association, etc.) has some- 
thing to contribute to Islamic traditionalism, and 
vice versa. Indeed, each is moving toward the 
other, as the presuppositions of the Enlighten- 
ment unravel and the failure of traditionalist 
absolutism fails to function to the social and 
political benefit of contemporary Muslims. 

Following the preface and introduction, the 
work comprises seven substantial chapters, be- 
ginning with chapter one on the problem with 
freedom(s). Chapter two takes up the problem of 
reason. Here, the Kantian influence of the Sec- 
ond Critique becomes increasingly apparent, as 
Khuri argues that theoretical reason cannot be 
separated from the social and moral realms of 
human experience. Thus reason cannot, in and 
of itself, effect the desired synthesis of tradition 
and modernity. Chapter three, entitled “The fate 
of freedom under the rule of reason,” continues 
the Kantian argument, expanded to include cri- 
tiques of modernity by Jacques Berque, Jiirgen 
Habermas, Robert N. Bellah, and Serif Mardin, 
inter alia. In the subsequent chapters, the focus 
turns more toward such contemporary Arab 
Muslim problems as the recovery of reason, and 
the issue of unfreedom. Not unexpectedly, the 
problem of women and Islam comes up, though 
unfortunately not with any fresh new insights 
beyond the usual claim that, in fact, Islam 
liberated women vis à vis pagan social customs. 


Freedom, Modernity and Islam is an impor- 
tant intellectual undertaking that deserves to be 
read and, in fact, imitated. Important as they are 
for our understanding of Islam today, remanding 
contemporary analyses of Islam and modernity 
solely to the social sciences is much too limit- 
ing. Philosophical issues abound in the texts and 
contexts of contemporary Islamic life. Less 
helpful to the reader is the fact that Khuri chose 
to begin his reflections with a long, personal 
discussion of his relationship to such great 
figures of his acquaintance as Albert Hourani. 
His intellectual and personal debts should have 
been mentioned briefly in the acknowledgments, 
and the annoying literary name dropping could 
have been avoided without any damage to the 
argument of the book. The reader also senses 
that s/he might be in for a rough ride when told, 
on pages xxvii and xxviii, that the author will 
not insult the reader’s intelligence by relating 
“exactly what is going on at every stage of the 
argument.” That Khuri nonetheless thinks some 
of his readers may not quite be up to the level 
and texture of his points emerges along the way, 
as for example on page 36, when he refers to the 
richness of Emmanuel Kant’s philosophical re- 
flections, adding somewhat parenthetically, 
“perhaps too rich for most to keep all of [their] 
strands in mind.” For all that, Freedom, Moder- 
nity, and Islam: Toward a Creative Synthesis is 
an interesting project that should be of interest 
to scholars of religion, tradition, and modernity. 


Richard C. Martin, Professor of Religion, Emory 
University 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry: Cul- 
. ture, Politics and the Formation of a Mod- 
ern Diaspora, by Joel Beinin. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 
1998. xii + 267 pages. Append. to p. 274. Notes 
to p. 306. Bibl. to p. 322. Index to p. 329. n.p. 


Reviewed by Eric Davis 


In its initial phase, the study of minorities in the 
modern Middle East, which began with Albert 
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Hourani’s Minorities in the Arab World (1947), 
was relatively non-controversial and largely the- 
oretical. The study of minorities acquired a neg- 
ative connotation only with the rising interest in 
theories of imperialism, dependency and neo- 
colonialism in the wake of decolonization and the 
Vietnam War. For younger scholars especially, 
the study of minorities came to be viewed as an 
attempt to give intellectual sustenance to efforts to 
fragment the Middle East (e.g., by undermining 
Arab nationalism). In recent years, the interest in 
minorities seems to have faded. While the reasons 
for this are difficult to pinpoint, the emigration of 
minorities from the Middle East—such as the 
Copts from Egypt and the Maronites from Leba- 
non—certainly represents an important factor. 

In light of the relative paucity of studies on 
minorities, Joel Beinin’s analysis of the Egyp- 
tian Jewish community is a welcome addition. 
Thoroughly researched and written with great 
empathy for its subjects, this study eschews a 
chronological narrative in favor of a tableau that 
emphasizes this community’s social and cultural 
heterogeneity and diverse geographic origins. 
The author’s intriguing portrait is not merely an 
account of the rise and decline of the Egyptian 
Jewish community, the majority of which left 
Egypt after the 1956 invasion by British, 
French, and Israeli forces. It also presents a 
critique of the shortcomings of master narra- 
tives, especially those of traditional Zionism and 
Egyptian nationalism, in explaining the dynam- 
ics and structure of this community. As such, 
this volume offers insights into other transfor- 
mations in the Middle East, such as the weak- 
ness of civil society, reflected especially by the 
lack of tolerance for cultural and political diver- 
sity. The author’s study also reminds the reader 
that, in attributing blame to Egyptian Jews for 
the creation of a Zionist state, a great deal of 
Egyptian intellectual discourse is still dominated by 
a conspiratorial approach (pp. 248-50). 

Read simply from a pre-1956 cultural per- 
spective, this study reminds the reader of the 
tremendous loss to Arab and other Middle 
Eastern states (e.g., Iraq) that resulted from the 
exodus of the Jews and other minorities during 
decolonization. Among the many members of 
the Jewish community who had enhanced the 
cultural and social fabric of everyday Egyptian 
life were great singers such as Layla Murad, 
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civic leaders such as René Qattawi (who lec- 
tured me in Paris in late 1974 on his family’s 
anti-Zionist credentials), wealthy entrepreneurs 
such as the Cicurels, and leftist political activ- 
ists such as Henri Curiel. Thoroughly Arabized 
and Egyptianized, on the one hand, and drawn 
from diverse geographic origins and divided 
into competing Rabbanite and Karaite commu- 
nities, on the other, Egyptian Jews were, one can 
argue, as divided internally as they were by the 
divisions that separated them from the larger 
Arab Muslim populace. The integration of Jews 
in Egyptian life contrasts sharply with the seg- 
regation of Jews in Russian and East European 
shtetls. What needs further explanation’ (along 
with the history of the Iraqi Jewish community, 
which has many parallels with its Egyptian coun- 
terpart) is how, in less than a decade, a culturally 
and socially integrated group came to be character- 
ized as the Other by the larger society. 

Beinin examines the structure and behavior of 
the Jewish haute bourgeoisie to demonstrate the 
fallacy (promoted by sectors of the Egyptian 
intelligentsia) that wealthy Egyptian Jewish en- 
trepreneurs were responsible for modern 
Egypt’s economic decline. He effectively ar- 
gues, in the best political economy tradition, 
that neither cultural characteristics nor attrib- 
uted Zionist sympathies help explain their ac- 
‘ tions. Rather, Beinin contends, Egyptian Jewish 
capitalists, like other minorities (e.g., Greek 
capitalists), increasingly saw their interests con- 
strained by the rising contradictions of “colonial 
capitalism” (p. 263). 

In addition to analyzing the Egyptian Jewish 
community as a whole, the author discusses the 
small number of Egyptian Jews who were at- 
tracted to Zionism and who emigrated to Israel 
(particularly those who worked with the leftist 
ha-Shomer ha-Tza’ir movement). The presump- 
tion by Ashkenazi Jews that Egyptian Jews in 
Palestine (later, in Israel) were “uneducated 
Arabs”—who were, in fact, often much more 
` educated and worldly than their East European 
colleagues— demonstrates, again, the author’s 
point that Egyptian Jews cannot be subsumed 
under any master ethnic narrative. The discus- 
` sion of Karaite Jews who settled in the San 
Francisco Bay area offers a completely different 
trajectory for an important group of Egyptian 
Jews struggling to uphold its traditions. 


As a prelude to the historical revalorization of 
the Egyptian Jewish experience, Joel Beinin 
would like mainstream Zionist, as well as Egyp- 
tian nationalist, authors to be more sensitive to the 
nuances of this community’s experience. Implic- 
itly, this would entail the loosening of cultural 
boundaries, the transcendence of stereotypes and 
the opening of greater opportunities for regional 
peace and understanding. However, the author 
sees little chance that this will occur, as long as 
the great inequities of power and wealth, which 
characterize.the Middle East, persist. 

If this volume has a shortcoming, it is the lack 
of discussion of the poor Jews of Egypt. Instead, 
this study is essentially a narrative of the middle 
and upper classes, though such a focus is under- 
standable, given the difficulty of obtaining in- 
formation about the less visible sectors of the 
Egyptian Jewish community. Notwithstanding 
this deficiency, Beinin’s study will, hopefully, 
inspire other works on minorities, written from a 
perspective other than “victimology,” and with 
the aim of embellishing, rather than suppress- 
ing, the rich texture of Middle Eastern society. 


Eric Davis, Director, Program in Middle Eastern 
Studies, Rutgers University 


WOMEN 


The Story of the Daughters of Quchan: 
Gender and National Memory in Iranian 
History, by Afsaneh Najmabadi. Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press, 1998. xiv + 183 pages. 
Notes to p. 213. Gloss. to p. 216. Bibl. to p. 225. 
Index to p. 241. $49.95 cloth; $24.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Mary Elaine Hegland 


In this remarkable book, sociologist Afsaneh Na- 
jmabadi applies her outstanding analytical per- 
spectives on gender and modernization in Iran to 
the time of Iran’s Constitutional Revolution in 
1906. Through extensive research on period pub- 
lications, she follows the stories about the 1905 
sale and capture of Khurasan peasant females, 
most of whom Turkoman tribesmen then took 
across the Russian border to the Central Asian 
slave markets. 


In spite of the devastating locust attack in 
1905, Khurasan’s governor general, Asif al- 
Dawlah, granted no tax relief to an already 
destitute peasant population. When the peasants 
staged a sit-in and requested lowered taxes, Asif 
al-Dawlah used their protest as an excuse to 
remove the local Quchan governor and install 
his own son. Even an appeal to Muzaffar al-Din 
Shah went unheeded. Peasants, especially those 
in the Quchan area hardest hit by locusts, felt 
that selling their daughters was the only way to 
raise the money to pay taxes. A military officer 
related to the dismissed ruler of Quchan took a 
step designed to show that his family alone was 
capable of maintaining security in the area. He 
enabled two Yamut Turkoman leaders to con- 
duct a raid, capturing 62 peasant women and 
children and other booty. 

Although neither of these events was unusual 
for the times, the stories were told and retold as 
part of the litany of outrage against the govern- 
ment during a period of increasing agitation for 
a constitutional regime. Utilizing extensive quo- 
tations from newspapers, journals and Majlis 
(Parliament) proceedings, Najmabadi analyzes 
how spokespersons for modernization and a 
constitutional government wielded narrations, 
imagery and symbolism surrounding these 
events. Conflated, these stories told of the auto- 
cratic government’s willingness to sell the 
honor of the nation and allow the permeability 
of its borders. The lost sexual honor of fathers, 
brothers and husbands became equated with the 
lost honor of the nation; the “daughters of 
Quchan” took on the role of daughters of the 
nation. Weeping and mourning for their lost 
women and girls became rituals of national 
unity, creating a sense of national identity and 
solidarity, and, following the tradition of Mu- 
harram rituals of mourning, building a sense of 
Shi‘a community and identity. 

The “daughters of Quchan” issue was at the 
crux of the contest for power between the Majlis 
and the cabinet, which had been appointed by 
the new king to reestablish autocratic primacy. 
Discussion about how to deal with these events 
and arrive at justice provided arenas for devel- 
oping national institutions, addressing major 
questions about modernization, and considering 
how to implement a constitutional government. 
When relatives of the “daughters of Quchan” 
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came to Tehran to demand a hearing and action 
of the Parliament, at the initiative of the Majlis, 
the newly constituted Ministry of Justice formed 
an investigatory commission and conducted a 
trial (the first one under the new regime). When 
the judgment was brought back to the Majlis, 
more debates and power struggles ensued. Peo- 
ple’s understanding of constitutional concepts 
and institutions was constructed through the 
political responses and repeated scripts regard- 
ing the plight of the Quchan captives. 

Finally, the author points out, selective am- 
nesia about the daughters of Quchan obliterates 
the engenderedness of Iranian constitutional 
history. Foregrounding other events, instead, as 
precipitating the Constitutional Revolution re- 
veals much about Iranian political culture and 
how subsequent politicians and historians wish 
to interpret and present Iranian history. 

In writing this highly readable and provoca- 
tive volume, Najmabadi has unobtrusively em- 
ployed performance, narrative, feminist, ritual, 
and sexual symbolic theoretical perspectives. 
By remembering the daughters of Quchan, she 
has reminded us of the significance of cultural 
details, everyday people, everyday events, and 
story-telling in the making of history. 

Through retrieving the Quchan daughters 
story, Najmabadi wants to “reconfigure Iranian 
collective memory of the Constitutional Revo- 
lution,” to write women back “into the history of 
Iranian modernity.” She is hopeful that provid- 
ing “a countermemory, counter to a cultural 
setting hostile to a central presence of women in 
its important cultural texts and in its political 
memory” will have positive repercussions on 
Iranian culture (p. 9). For persons interested in 
Iranian history, in the place of women and 
gender in Iranian society, in the processes of 
modernization, and in historiography, narra- 
tions, and gender in general, this book will be 
gripping indeed. Najmabadi’s clear, accessible 
writing style will lend itself to undergraduate 
reading, while her focus on previously disre- 
garded data to retell constitutional history and 
reform historiography make this book required 
reading, even for specialists. 


Mary Elaine Hegland, Department of Anthropol- 
ogywSociology, Santa Clara University 
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Recent Publications 


EGYPT ’ 


Directions of Change in Rural Egypt, ed. by Nicholas 
5. Hopkins and Kristen Westergaard. New York, NY: 
Columbia University Press, 1998. viii + 388 pages. 
Contribs. to p. 390. Index to p. 398. Price: $27.50. In 
this compilation of various accounts of the evolution of 
rural Egyptian life, there is an overall goal of assessing 
whether rural Egyptians are better or worse off as a 
result of the changes discussed. The contributors present 
differing opinions as to whether theses changes are best 
viewed in terms of Egypt’s overall transformation from 
a centrally planned to a market economy, or in terms of 
adjustments initiated by individual actors. However, 
they generally agree that the changes in rural Egypt have 
occurred within the framework of social institutions 
such as the family, and have been shaped by factors such 
as the character of the ruling class. (SL) 

Egypt at the Crossroads: Domestic Stability and 
Regional Role, ed. by Phebe Marr. Washington, DC: 
National Defense University Press, 1999. xxv + 252 
pages. n.p. This volume brings together the work of a 
distinguished group of Egyptians and Americans, who 
explore the prospects for stability and prosperity in 
Egypt and US-Egyptian relations in the post-Cold War 
Middle East. In “The Changing Face of Egypt’s Islamic 
Activism,” Saad Eddin Ibrahim captures the central 
theme of this collection of essays: “A stable prosperous 
Egypt is a necessary condition for Arab and Middle 
Eastern stability” (p.29). The book, organized into three 
parts, first tackles Egypt’s domestic stability in terms of 
the political, social and economic transitions under way 
there. The second section focuses on the regional role 
foreseen for, and by, Egypt. The third and last section 
looks at the future of US-Egyptian relations. (MB) 
Médecines et Médecins en Egypte: Construction 
d’une identité professionnelle et projet médical, by 
Sylvia Chiffoleau. Lyon, France: Maison de I’Orient 
Méditerranéen, Université Lumière Lyon, 1997. v + 
324 pages. Bibl. to p. 334. n.p. This book documents 
and evaluates the evolution of the medical profession in 
Egypt. It is organized into three parts. The first part 
deals with the formation of the Egyptian medical corps 
in thel9th century as a defense against epidemics, and 
with the birth of Egyptian medical research in response 
to endemic diseases. The second presents the way 
doctors are perceived, and how stereotypes of them are 
generated, in Egyptian society. The final part discusses 
the conditions of the Egyptian medical profession under 
the different regimes that governed the country since the 
1952 revolution. The author contends that Egyptian 
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Annotations were prepared with the assistance of 
Miranda Beshara, Cynthia Carras, Andrea Keller, Mo- 
bamad Makhzoumi, Matthias Schulz, Shahrzad 
Shafaghiha, Sara Skahill, Nancy Wood, and Anja Ziick- 
mantel. 


physicians today are seeking to reconcile their profes- 
sional interests with their social vocation, in the context 
of the proliferation of private practices and alternative 
religious clinics. (MB) 


IRAQ 


Ally to Adversary: An Eyewitness Account of Iraq’s 
Fall From Grace, by Rick Francona. Annapolis: Naval 
Institute Press, 1999. xix + 186 pages. Maps. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. n.p. Beginning with the US Defense De- 
partment’s “cooperative military-to-military relation- 
ship with the Iraqi armed forces” in 1987-88, author 
Rick Francona narrates the events leading up to, and 
culminating in, operations Desert Shield and Desert 
Storm (p. 5). In his dual role as an Air Force intelligence 
officer and the leading US military interpreter, Francona 
describes both his function in high-level negotiations 
and his experiences roaming the streets of Baghdad and 
Riyadh. In addition to outlining the political context of 
the conflict and respective military strategies, Francona 
highlights the personal relationships he developed with 
several notable figures. The author comments on the 
inner workings of the international coalition that op- 
posed Iraq’s forces, and adds his own reflections on the 
objectives and outcomes of the military campaign. (CC) 


ISRAEL 


How Israel Was Won: A Concise History of the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, by Baylis Thomas. Lanham, 
MD: Rowman and Littlefield, 1999. xviii + 288 pages. 
Appends. to p. 312. Bibl. to p. 319. Index to p. 326. 
$19.95 paper. This historical account of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict relies on recently declassified US and Israeli 
government documents. Thomas discusses how the 
demand for, and emergence of, a Jewish state has 
commonly, though inaccurately, been regarded as a 
reaction to the Holocaust and how this view has, in turn, 
led to a misunderstanding of Middle Eastern political 
events, particularly by Westerners. The author seeks to 
correct this and other misinterpretations of important 
aspects of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (SS) 

The Israel Connection to American Jews, by David 
Mittelberg. Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1999. 
xvii + 136 pages. Tables to p. 188. Index to p. 192. $55. 
Mittelberg asserts that, for most American Jews, being 
Jewish carries both religious and ethnic connotations. 
Thus, he argues, the dual context of religion and 
ethnicity makes visiting Israel an especially significant 
event for American Jews. Mittelberg discusses the 
evolving relationship between American Jewry and 
Israel: the special place that Israel continues to hold for 
some American Jews as the vehicle for preserving 
Jewish identity, and the estrangement of other American 
Jews from Israel. Mittelberg examines whether or not 
American Jews who make educational trips to Israel 
have a more positive sense of Jewish identity than those 
who do not. In the preface, Mittelberg claims, “The 


Israel trip, it will be shown, is a unique experience that 
connects American Jews to their past, to Israel’s present, 
and by virtue of its Jewish contribution to Israeli society 
and culture, to the future well-being of the Jewish 
people.” (SS) 


LEBANON 


Civil War in Lebanon, 1975-1992, by Edgar 
O’Ballance. New York, NY: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. 
xxiii + 217 pages. Bibl. Index. $59.95. This book is a 
detailed examination of events and personalities associ- 
ated with Lebanon’s third civil war (1975-92). The 
work is organized chronologically, dating from the 
Fisherman’s dispute in 1975 to the signing of the Taif 
Accords in 1992. O’Ballance draws on his extensive 
military and journalistic experience to provide an ac- 
count of the key factors that fueled Lebanon’s devastat- 
ing civil war. O’Ballance’s narrative focuses on the 
religious and ethnic groups which chose Lebanon as the 
battleground to settle age-old feuds. The author argues 
that, while Lebanon survived as a state, no faction or 
confessional group emerged from the war as the clear 


victor. (MHM) 


NORTH AFRICA 


Algeria, Revolution Revisited, ed. by Reza Shah- 
Kazemi, New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. 192 
Pages. Notes on contribs. Price: $19.95 paper. In this 
book, Shah-Kazemi picks apart the motivations and the 
formations of movements that made up the Algerian 
revolution, from French colonialism to the rise of 
Islamic terrorism, and gives ideological and historical 
accounts for their establishment in the society. He 
analyzes the cultural and social crises in Algeria that 
have given rise to a warped interpretation of Islam and 
gruesome acts of violence. (SL) 

Economic Crisis and Political Change in North Af- 
rica, ed. by Azzedine Layachi. Westport, CT:Praeger 
Publishers, 1998. 192 pages. $55. This book explores 
the relationship between socio-economic conditions and 
political change in the Maghrib in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Most North African countries have been facing a “triple 
Crisis”: a crippling economic crisis, a clash between 
secular and religious tendencies, and a political crisis 
(p.167). Through case studies on Algeria, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Libya, the contributors examine the devel- 
opment strategies and political systems of each country 
and analyze their flaws in light of recent domestic and 
international changes. The last chapter studies the West- 
em Sahara conflict from a political economy perspec- 


tive. (MB) 


TURKEY 


Die Türkischen Parteien und ihre Mitglieder, by 
Harald Schüler. Hamburg: Deutsches Orient Institut, 
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1998. 418 pages. Bibl. to p. 449. n.p. This study investi- 
gates the development of the“new” political party system 
in Turkey that emerged after 1983, when the military 
regime of the 12th September handed over power to the 
Motherland Party (ANAP) of Turgut Ozal. After an 
introductory chapter portraying the political parties of 
Turkey in general, this studies focuses on the Social 
Democratic Populist Party (SHP) during the period 1980- 
95. Schüler is less concerned with the party’s ideology 
than with its organizational and membership structure. 
Drawing upon the results of a member mail survey, the 
author analyzes patronage and identification with the 
party. He highlights the importance of internal migration 
in Turkey from the poorer eastern part of the country to 
the big cities, above all to Istanbul. Internal migrants, the 
author argues, who represent the hopes of the urban poor, 
play a dominant role in the SHP hierarchy; the urban poor, 
themselves, form a mass constituency. Schüler contends 
that this mutual dependency fosters patronage and, assum- 
ing that this pattern can be applied to other parties as well, 
impedes further democratic development of the Turkish 
political party system. (AZ) 

Klientelismus und politische Partizipation inder 
ländlichen Türkei., Der Kreis Datça (1923-1992), by 
Horst Unbehaun. Hamburg, 1994. 373 pages. Bibl. to 
page 399. n.p. This is a micro-level study of the 
development of political participation in the District of 
Datça (Province of Mugla) in Southwest Turkey cover- 
ing the republican era of the Turkish state. The author 
explores continuity and change within the political 
strategies of social groups and individuals. Suggesting 
that local political life at the periphery of a centralized 
state takes the form of a patron-client relation, he argues 
that political participation of citizens on the local level 
has changed in Datça from a patronage system (with the 
Agas in the local villages providing their resources to 
dependent peasants in return for loyalty and support) to 
a clientele system (with party-affiliated political “bro- 
kers” providing state resources for this peripheral com- 
munity). Investigating how these changes have come 
about, the author devotes considerable attention to 
economic and social developments. He determines that 
a strengthened market economy (and especially the 
expanding tourism sector since the 1970s), the growing 
influence of the central state, and the introduction 
molded the changes in the motivations and forms of 
political participation. (AZ) 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC 


Royal Persian Paintings: the Qajar Epoch, 1785- 
1925, ed. by Layla S. Diba and Maryam Ekhtiar: St. 
Martin Press, 1999, 392 pages. Notes p. 282. Append. to 
p. 286. Bibl. to p. 296. $95. This art history book utilizes 
vivid colors to bring to life the elaborate Qajar epoch of 
Persia. Diba and Ekhtiar provide an historical overview 
of Qajar Iran and demonstrate through portraits the 
Qajar rulers’ aim of legitimizing their power. The role of 
women during the Qajar era is evident through the 
paintings of royal women, as well as harem girls. (SSh) 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Modern Persian Prose Literature, by Hassan Kam- 
shad: Iran Books, 1996. xv + 201 pages. Appends. to p. 
208. Bibl. to p. 217. Index to p. 226. n.p. In this book, 
the changes which Persian literature has undergone 
since the end of the 19th century are concisely depicted 
through a social and political perspective. By taking the 
reader through the various ruling classes in Persia, 
Kamshad intertwines history and its effects on modern 
Persian literature. In the latter part of the book, Kam- 
shad studies the works and life of Sadiq Hidayat, an 
acclaimed writer of modern Iranian prose. The author 
reveals Hidayat’s passion for literature and his great 
impact on modern prose. (SSh) 

Scattered Like Seeds, by Shaw J. Dallal. Syracuse, 
NY: Syracuse University Press, 1998. 335 pages. 
$26.95. This intimate historical novel provides a human 
dimension to the discussion about Palestinians in exile. 
Shaw’s story is about the exiled Thafer Allam, the son 
of a celebrated Palestinian resistance fighter who be- 
comes a nuclear technocrat. After living in the United 
States for many years, Allam finds himself torn between 
two worlds when he returns to his homeland and the law 
forces him to advise Arab governments about United 
States nuclear capabilities. In the heady days of the 1973 
Arab oil embargo, Allam is forced to reconcile his 
Palestinian identity with his emotional ties to America. 
(SS) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Sultan’s Court, by Alain Grosrichard, tr. by Liz 
Heron. New York: Verso, 1998. xxvii + 191 pages. 
Notes. $19. In this work, Grosrichard examines Western 
perceptions and the long-lasting repercussions of “Ori- 
ental Despotism” in the Middle East prior to Napoleon’s 
conquest of Europe. Grosrichard shows that the despo- 
tism which prevailed in the Ottoman Empire during the 
17th and 18th centuries informed the discussions of 
“despotic fantasies” in works by Hegel, Montesquieu, 
and Freud; and fueled the ambitions of contemporary 
Middle Eastern rulers. The author lays bare the roots of 
this despotism, which, as he illustrates in several cases 
(e.g., Libya under Qaddafi, Iran under Ayatollah 
Khomeini) persists in various forms throughout the 
region. (MHM) 

Building Bridges: An Egypt-U.S. Free Trade Agree- 
ment, ed. by Ahmed Galal and Robert Z. Lawrence. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 1998. vii 
-+ 109 pages. Refs. to p. 116. Contribs. to p. 118. Index 
to p. 121. $29.95. This book examines the implications 
of a possible Egypt-US Free Trade Agreement (FTA), 
which was initially explored by Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak and US Vice President Al Gore in April 
1997. In the Overview, Galal and Lawrence provide 
ample statistical information (through graphs and tables) 
about US-Egyptian trade, US foreign direct investment 
in Egypt, and US foreign aid to Egypt. They emphasize 
that, although Egypt’s exports to the United States 


consist mainly of textiles and oil (totaling only $1 
billion annually), American exports to Egypt (consisting 
mainly of maize, wheat, and arms) represent one-fifth 
the value of the latter’s overall trade. The contributors 
agree that this trade relationship, coupled with the US 
contribution in aid to Egypt of approximately $2.3 
billion annually, constitutes a basic foundation for 
establishing a US-Egyptian FTA. Furthermore, the con- 
tributors all agree that creating this FTA is “the logical 
next step for both countries if their economic relation- 
ship is to be sustainable and mutually beneficial” (p. 10). 
Ahmed Galal and Sahar Tohami discuss the feasibility 


` and implications of an FTA from the Egyptian perspec- 


tive. Robert Lawrence offers an American perspective. 
A chapter co-authored by Bernard Hoekman, Denise 
Konan, and Keith Maskus focuses on the potential 
impact of a US-Egyptian FTA on the Egyptian econ- 
omy. (ANK) 

New Frontiers in Middle East Security, ed. by Lenore 
G. Martin. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. 252 
pages. Bibl. to p. 272. Index to p. 279. n.p. This work 
examines Middle East security in terms of political 
legitimacy, ethnic and religious tolerance, economic 
capabilities, availability of essential natural resources, 
and military capabilities. As opposed to the realist 
approach, which focuses on military capabilities, and 
the liberal approach, which focuses mostly on non- 
military factors, this book offers a comprehensive defi- 
nition of national security. Each chapter contains a case 
study that explores one of the five aspects of security 
listed above. (SL) 

Ethnic Entanglements: Conflict and Intervention in 
World Politics, ed. by John F. Stack and Lui Hebron. 
Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1999. Bibl. Notes. 
Index, viii + 192 pages. $59.95. This collection of nine 
essays focuses on ethnicity and ethno-national move- 
ments as a central force in international politics. In 
general, the essays explore the relationship between 
ethnicity and conflict within, across, and among states 
and the role ethnicity plays in exacerbating conflicts 
which require external intervention. The individual case 
studies include essays on the Balkans, China, Northern 
Ireland, the Ukraine, and Lithuania. Shaheen Mozza- 
far’s 904Cascading Interdependence, Democratization, 
and Ethnic Conflict Management in Africa”, for exam- 
ple, reveals how the “power of ethnicity” can prompt 
both positive and negative political changes. Although 
none of the essays deals specifically with the Middle 
East, several highlight ethnic issues in the Arab world. 
(MHM) 

The Middle East and Europe: The Power Deficit, ed. 
by B.A. Roberson. New York: Routledge, 1999. Bibl. 
Index. x + 205 pages. $27.99 paper. This work encom- 
passes a variety of perspectives concerning the future 
prospects for political, economic, and cultural relations 
between Europe and the Middle East in “the changing 
climate of international relations after the Cold War.” 
The contributors demonstrate that Europe’s trade and 
commerce with Middle Eastern countries have resulted 
in solid economic ties, but that these positive relation- 
ships have been offset by insecurity in the region, by the 
dependence of both the Middle East and Europe on the 


United States, and by the schism developing between 
European and American approaches toward the Arab 
world. The book contains chapters on the relationships 
between Algeria and France, Turkey and the European 
Union, and Islam and the West. In “The United States, 
Europe, and the Middle East: cooperation, co-optation, 
or confrontation?” Phebe Marr identifies the post Cold- 
War trends that, in her opinion, cloud the future rela- 
tionships between these three sets of actors. In contrast, 
Fred Halliday asserts in “Western Europe and the 
Iranian Revolution, 1979-1997” that the reopening of 
lines of communication between Great Britain and Iran 
(following Mohammad Khatami’s election as President) 
could lead to an improvement in their bilateral relation- 
ship. (MHM) 

Napoleon and Persia: Franco-Persian Relations un- 
der the First Empire, by Iradj Amini. Washington, DC: 
Mage Publishers, 1999. xxix + 197 pages. Notes to p. 
220. Bibl. Index. $34.95. In Napoleon and Persia, Iradj 
Amini presents the reader with an historical and cultural 
account of the Franco-Persian entente (1807—09) and its 
repercussions on the development of France’s First 
Empire and the solidification of Qajar dynastic rule. 
Amini concentrates on the years of delicate diplomacy 
following the signing of the Franco-Persian Treaty of 
Finkenstein (May 4, 1807) and prior to the signing of the 
Anglo-Persian “treaty of friendship and alliance” 
(March 12, 1809). The author touches on a variety of 
themes, including the intra-European struggles for in- 
fluence over Persia and the Shah’s desire for foreign aid 
in order to liberate Persia’s Caucasian possessions from 
Russian occupation. The communications between 
France and Iran detailed in this work are designed to 
illustrate the relative importance of Franco-Persian re- 
lations even as the Napoleonic Wars were being waged 
in Europe. Amini contends that the Franco-Persian 
alliance, which brought Persia into the realm of inter- 
national relations, might have survived, “had Napoleon 
kept his part of the bargain...instead of sacrificing 
Persia’s interests to his own in Europe” (p. 164). 
(MHM) 

Sharing the Promised Land: A Tale of Israelis and 
Palestinians, by Dilip Hiro. Northampton, MA: Inter- 
link Publishing Group, 1999. xvii + 337 pages. Bibl. 
Notes. Index. $18.95 paper. In this work, Middle East 
specialist Dilip Hiro chronicles the Israeli-Palestinian 
relationship from the signing of the Declaration of 
Principles by Yitzhak Rabin and Yasser Arafat in 1993 
through the end of Binyamin Netanyahu’s term (1999) 
as Israeli Prime Minister. Hiro discloses the rival secular 
nationalisms of Palestinians and Israelis. In addressing 
the prospects for Palestinian-Israeli reconciliation, Hiro 
considers the obstacles posed by Jewish and Muslim 
religious ideologies. Hiro describes the structures of, 
and interactions between, Israelis and Palestinians in a 
myriad of locations including Jerusalem’s Old City, 
Hebron, the Gaza refugee camps, Jewish settlements in 
the West Bank, and Jaffa. In addition, the author profiles 
the key players on each side. In evaluating the progress 
of the peace process, Hiro spends two chapters exam- 
ining closely the disturbing disparities between the daily 
lives of Jews and Palestinians, particularly those resid- 
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ing in Jerusalem. Hiro devotes special attention to Israeli 
Arabs, a community he believes are “destined to play a 
crucial role in consolidating peace between Palestinians 
and Israeli Jews” (p. 138). (MFM) 

The Israel/Palestine Question: Rewriting Histories, 
ed. by Ilan Pappe. London: Routledge, 1999. ix + 268 
pages. Index to p. 278. $85 cloth; $25.99 paper. This 
collection includes an overview of Palestinian history, 
as well as essays on early Zionist settlement, the debate 
about the 1948 war, international intervention in the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict, and the intifada. The roles of 
Palestinians in Israel’s political system and the changing 
roles of Palestinian women due to events such as the 
intifada are also discussed. This work utilizes many 
recent studies that reinterpret history by presenting the 
Palestinian point of view on the origins of, and respon- 
sibility for, the conflict in a more sympathetic light than 
much previous scholarship. (SS) 

Der Friedensprozess im nahen Osten-Eine Revision, 
ed. by Ferad Ibrahim and Abraham Ashkenasi. Muen- 
ster: LIT Verlag, 1998. 428 pages. Bibl. to p. 439. 58.80 
DM, paper. This second edition, featuring a new intro- 
duction, is a compilation of 20 articles by 22 authors 
examining the possibilities and obstacles to peace in the 
Middle East peace over a six-year period (i.e., from the 
1991 Madrid peace conference, to the 1996 Knesset 
elections). The contributors discuss the Palestinian sit- 
uation towards the peace process, nation building, state 
building, the Palestinian Authority (PA), the role of 
Hamas, and Palestinian identity. Other essays cover 
specific issues related to the peace process (e.g., peace 
negotiations, settlements, and Israeli right-wing political 
parties), the integration of Russian Jews into Israeli 
society, negotiations over the Golan heights, the influ- 
ence of refugees on the peace process, the prospects for 
Arab-Israeli coexistence, and the future of Jerusalem. 
(MS) 

Dollars and Diplomacy: The Impact of U.S. Eco- 
nomic Initiatives on Arab-Israeli Negotiations, by 
Patrick Clawson and Zoe Danon Gedal. Washington, 
DC: The Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 
1999. xxii + 131 pages. n.p. This book sheds light on 
the linkages between economics and politics in the 
Middle East, specifically those related to US efforts to 
promote the Arab-Israeli peace process. The authors 
assert that these efforts reflect the conviction held by US 
policymakers that economic cooperation facilitates, and 
even serves as a catalyst for, political cooperation. In 
contrast, they argue, many in the Levant believe that 
economics is a zero-sum game and still favor protec- 
tionism and economic nationalism. Against the back- 
drop of these sharply contrasting views, Clawson and 
Gedal discuss the effectiveness of US aid and economic 
initiatives for region-wide cooperation. The study also 
offers some concrete policy recommendations (p. xxii). 
(MB) 

Looking Back at the June 1967 War, ed. by Haim 
Gordon. Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1999. 
xilit189 pages. Bibl. to p. 193. Index to p. 203. 
Contribs. $59.95. This volume gathers essays presented 
at a conference held at Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev on June 8-9, 1997 where Palestinians and 
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Israelis convened to look back at three decades of their 
history. The work is divided into three main parts. The 
first part deals with global perspectives on the 1967 June 
War. The second, devoted te Israeli-Palestinian rela- 
tions, focuses on issues such as economic interdepen- 
dence, the Oslo Agreement, the development of identity, 
and health care politics. The final part examines devel- 
opments within Israel, including the influence of the war 
on Israel’s political culture and on its legislature; there is 
also a discussion of the “semantics and pragmatics of 
occupation.” A common thread binding the different 
essays together is the critique of the practice of “Real- 
politik” in the Middle East and elsewhere. These essays 
also represent a unique attempt by Jewish scholars to 
describe and evaluate the injustices of 30 years of 
occupation. (MB) 

Middle East at the Crossroads: The Changing Polit- 
ical Dynamics and the Foreign Policy Challenges, ed. 
by Manochehr Dorraj. Lanham, MD: University Press 
of America, 1999. vii + 295 pages. Index to p. 304. n.p. 
This book looks at the domestic and external sources of 
the changing politics of the Middle East. The first part 
discusses the domestic sources of foreign policy, cov- 
ering issues such as human rights, ideology, and gender. 
The second part explores the changing foreign policies 
of Great Powers toward the region, including chapters 
on America’s post-Cold War posture in the region, 
post-Soviet Russian foreign policy, the political econ- 
omy of European Union-Middle Eastern relations, and 
the foreign policies of Japan and China toward the 
region. (MB) 

Jerusalem 1948: The Arab Neighborhoods and Their 
Fate in the War, ed. by Salim Tamari. Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem: The Institute for Jerusalem Studies and 
Badil Resource Center, 1999. vi + 244 pages. Tables to 
p. 257. Appends. to p. 282. Index to p. 288. $16 paper. 
This book documents the fate of the Arab neighbor- 
hoods and villages that were either destroyed or appro- 
priated during the 1948 war. It is an extensive chronicle 
based on various records and personal accounts. Con- 
taining photographs, maps, and tables, the book pro- 
vides a rich survey dating back to the Ottoman era. 
(MB) 

Persia and the Gulf: Retrospect and Prospect, by 
John F. Standish. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1998. ix 
+ 204 pages. Appends. to p. 205. Index to p. 107. $55. 
In this volume, the author explores the intricate relation- 
ships between the rich history, the harsh geography and 
the influential culture of Persia. This work includes an 
historical survey that covers Persian influence in India, 
the involvement of Great Britain in the Gulf, religious 
history, and Persia’s relations with its neighbors. (SS) 
History of the Wars (1721-1738), by Abraham of 
Erevan. Tr. by George A. Bournoutain. Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda Publishers, 1999. Intro. to p. 10. Annot. text 
to p. 97. Maps to p. 102. Sel. Bibl. to p. 104. Index to p. 
111. $19.95 paper. Published for the first time in 
English, this book is one of the few non-Persian primary 
sources on the history of Persia (Iran) and Transcaucasia 
during the early 18th century. Abraham was an eyewit- 
ness to the Ottoman invasion of Persia. In this book, he 
offers a detailed account of the wars between the 


Ottomans and the Persians and Afghans, as well as of 
the Ottoman invasion of eastern Armenia. (MS) 


OIL 


The Universe of Oil: Selections from the Geopolitical 
Writings of Melvin A. Conant, ed. by John F. Devlin. 
Calgary, Alberta: Canadian Energy Research Institute, 
1999. xxiv + 272 pages. Key dates to p. 277. Gloss. to 
p. 279. $20 paper. This compilation of writings by 
Melvin Conant commemorates the latter’s distinguished 
career as an authority on the changing politics, econom- 
ics and geography of the global energy market. The 
articles in this volume originally appeared in Geopoli- 
tics of Energy, a monthly that Conant founded in March 
1979 and edited for 15 years. According to the editor, 
“(t]he perspective from which Geopolitics generally, 
and Conant in particular viewed the world of energy was 
that of the industrialized, oil-importing, democratic 
states—essentially the members of the OECD” (p. xxi). 
The articles, covering the years 1979-93, are organized 
in six chapters under these subject headings: producers 
and consumers, US energy policy, the geopolitics of 
Soviet (later, Russian) energy, the energy heartland (..c., 
Middle East politics and oil), present and potential oil 
reserves, and the Western hemisphere, including Latin 
America) and the need for an energy plan. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on the geopolitics of oil, 
bringing into sharp relief the interplay of politics, 
economics, history, culture, and geography as these 
relate to the oil/energy industry. (MB) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND SCIENCE 


Suhrawardi: The Philosophical Allegories and Mys- 
tical Treatises, ed. and tr. by W.M. Thackston. Costa 
Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1999. xxxiii + 125 pages. 
Gloss. of persons to p. 128. Works cited to p. 131. 
$24.95 paper. This is a bilingual edition that contains the 
original Persian and an annotated English translation of 
nine symbolic treatises by Shihabuddin Suhrawardi, the 
founder and master of the Iluminationist school of 
philosophy. In the introduction, Thackston provides 
contextual information on Suhrawadi’s ideas and con- 
tributions to philosophy. (MS) 

The Gardens of Light, by Amin Maalouf. Northamp- 
ton, MA: Interlink Publishing Group, 1999. ix + 242 
pages. $25. This novel tells the life story of Mani—a 
painter, doctor, and prophet—who was born in Meso- 
potamia in the early third century AD, and who advo- 
cated the “Gospel of Light,” a religious system 
consisting of a mixture of Gnostic Christian beliefs, 
ancient Persian Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and some 
pagan elements. Mani’s “Gospel,” which became 
known as Manichaeism, attracted vast numbers of dis- 
ciples. As a result, the mystic “Mani” was hated by the 
Magi, the high priests of Zoroastrianism who eventually 
had him imprisoned, tortured, and killed in 276 AD. 
Maalouf, winner of the 1993 Prix Goncourt for his 


novel, The Rock of Tanios, is the author of five highly 
acclaimed novels, including Samarkand. (MB) 
Cosmopolitanism, Identity and Authenticity in the 
Middle East, ed. By Roel Maijer. Richmond, UK: 
Curzon Press, 1999. xi +196 pages. $75 cloth; $29.95 
paper. This book presents the views of leading Arab 
intellectuals from Morocco to the Gulf, who offer their 
personal and professional perspectives on cosmopolitan- 
ism in the Middle East. The central theme of the work is 
the relationship between cosmopolitanism, identity, and 
authenticity. The book is arranged in four parts. The first 
sets the scene about cosmopolitanism in the Middle 
Fast. The second presents personal itineraries. The third 
introduces the identity of modernist Islam into the 
equation. The last part relates cosmopolitanism to na- 
tional identity. The author raises several questions, such 
as whether cosmopolitanism as a lifestyle and attitude is 
restricted to certain periods, places, and environments in 
the history of the region; and whether cosmopolitanism 
rules out authenticity and the quest for a fixed identity. 
(MB) 

Az Orshalim ta Orshalim [From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem], Hooshang Meshkinpour: Mazda Publish- 
ers, Costa Mesa, CA, 1999. 265 pages. Bibl. to p. 269. 
Gloss. to p. 275. $15. This book (in Persian) is intended 
to decipher which portions of Judaism are based on 
documented evidence and which rose from mythology. 
Meshbkinpour also reveals how ideology and rituals have 
been transformed over time. The book begins with an 
examination of the Jews’ vagrant life in Egypt and 
Israel. The second chapter discusses the struggles be- 
tween the rise of religious-political branches. Chapter 
three depicts the life of the Jews among Muslims and 
Christians. The barriers to the establishment of a Jewish 
homeland in the 17th and 18th centuries are the focus of 
chapter four. Chapter five deals with the liberation of the 
Jews as a result of the Age of Enlightenment and the 
French Revolution. Chapter six focuses on the migration 
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L.: JOURNAL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns. When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the JOURNAL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round. In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

Moshe Ma‘oz has unfortunately made an inac- 
curate citation of my work and has wrongly 
attributed source material in his article, “From 
Conflict to Peace? Israel’s Relations with Syria, 
and the Palestinians,” in your recent issue on 
Israel (MEJ 53, 3, [Summer 1999]: 393--416). 

In discussing Israeli preparations for the attack 
on Egypt in 1956, Ma‘oz (p. 397) states that Israel 
felt forced to launch a preemptive strike to capture 
the Gaza Strip, the West Bank, and the Strait of 
Tiran because Egypt, Syria and Jordan were 
planning a “second round” offensive against Is- 
rael. He offers no explanation for this reasoning 
but cites the first edition of my Palestine and the 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict (1988), p. 173, where he 
states that I am quoting Ben-Gurion’s biographer, 
“M. Bar-Zohar.” No source is given. 

This reference is wrong. My actual quotation 
contradicts the meaning of Ma‘oz’s discussion 
which appears to justify Ben-Gurion’s behavior. I 
quote Bar-Zohar to the effect that Ben-Gurion 
hoped to take over territory as well as eliminate 
Nasser. He sought the partition of Jordan, with the 
West Bank going to Israel and the East Bank to 
Iraq. Lebanon’s boundaries would also be moved, 
with part going to Syria and another part, up to the 
Litani River, to Israel; the remaining territory 
would become a Christian state. In newly ex- 
panded Syria, the regime would be stabilized by 
being under a pro-Western ruler. Finally the Suez 
Canal would enjoy international status, and the 
Straits of Tiran would be under Israeli control. 

I do not refer to Ben-Gurion as fearing a second 
round attack by Egypt, Syria, and Jordan because 
my source makes no mention of it. I do note 
Ben-Gurion’s additional and perhaps more deter- 
mined hope of acquiring the Sinai Peninsula, also 
mentioned by my source. 

The problems with Ma‘oz’s material and cita- 
tion are due to the following factors. 

1. Ma’oz’s citation is inadequate, referring to 
the author but not the book. One would never 
know that Bar-Zohar wrote two biographies of 
Ben-Gurion, one a standard hagiography pub- 
lished in 1967 (Ben-Gurion, the Armed Prophet), 
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and the second a more analytical study published 
in 1979 and simply titled Ben-Gurion. 

-= 2, Ma‘oz’s citation is wrong. In his article, he 
uses material from the 1967 book where the 
reference to Egypt, Syria, and Jordan can be 
found on p. 219. He cites me as the source when 
I actually used the 1979 publication, p. 236. 

3. The source Ma‘oz relies upon, the 1967 
book, contradicts his account in that Bar-Zohar, in 
this volume, denies that Ben-Gurion had any 
territorial ambitions (Armed Prophet, p. 211), 
standard propaganda of the period, whereas 
Ma’oz actually outlines territory Ben-Gurion 
hoped to acquire. In contrast, Bar-Zohar discusses 
those territorial ambitions in Ben-Gurion (1979), 
but makes no mention of Arab collusion for a 
second round as a factor in Ben-Gurion’s think- 
ing. 

Ma‘oz’s discussion thus confuses material from 
both Bar-Zohar books without accurately reflect- 
ing the argument in either one of them. His 
treatment suggests hasty preparation of the article, 
indicated also by his reference to the 1967 war; it 
started on June 5, not June 6 as he states, p. 398. 
This is to be regretted, especially in a special issue 
of this type. 

—CHARLES D. SMITH 
Near Eastern Studies 
University of Arizona 


To the Editor, 

I am writing in response to Milton Viorst’s 
review of Nissim Rejwan’s The Arabs Face the 
Modern World (MEJ, Vol. 53:2 Spring 1999). For 
the purpose of full disclosure, I should state that I 
have reviewed (quite unfavorably) the same book 
for another journal. 

I must confess that Mr. Viorst must have read a 
different book from the one I have read. While 
Mr. Viorst’s is entitled to his own opinions and 
interpretations, it is surprising that he asserts that 
Mr. Rejwan is “by no means a hostile observer” of 
the Arabs. This “friendly” Mr. Rejwan is in the 
habit of citing some obscure writers to inform us 
that the psychological makeup of the Arabs is 
comparable to that of “a baby or a prehistoric 
creature”(p. 145); that all lofty ideas have lost 
their meaning among the Arabs (p. 146); and that 
Arab culture—according to a testimony of yet 
another obscure racist writer that Rejwan fa- 
vors——is “imitative and backward.”(p. 171). And 
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Rejwan treats Islam with the cultural sensitivity 
(but not the knowledge) of the most dogmatic of 
the traditional Orientalists. That Mr. Viorst misses 
all that reveals a lot about his own knowledge (or 
lack thereof) and about his own cultural insensi- 
tivity. 

The most troubling part of the review is the 
choice of Mr. Viorst as a reviewer of this book: 
this is a man who does not know Arabic (and he 
does not pretend to know it, as far as I can tell) 
and yet he is not reluctant to review a book that 
deals in its entirety with debates and arguments 
that take place in Arabic. So immodest is Mr. 
Viorst that he makes sweeping generalizations 
and statements about the state of Arab politics, 
society, and culture. I wonder whether MEJ or 
any other academic journal would ever ask a 
person who does not know Hebrew to review a 
book that deals with Israeli culture and debates in 
the Hebrew language. 

It is time that MEJ (and Western academia in 
general) treat the Arab world like any other region 
of world, where expertise requires language train- 
ing, especially when Mr. Viorst’s pontification is 
about the state of Arab intellectuals. When he says 
in his review that the Arabs have not been served 
by their intellectuals, how does he know that, I 
ask. (And this is not to say whether I agree or 
disagree with his statement, but to suggest that he 
is not qualified to offer this opinion at all because 
I know that he has not read: Muhammad Salim 
Al-Awwa, Muhammad Shuhrur, Sayyid Qimni, 
Sadiq Jalal Al-Adhm, Burhan Ghalyun, Muham- 
mad Abid Al-Jabiri, Khaldun An-Nagib, Bu Ali 
Yasin, Khalil Abd-ul-Karim, Muhammad Barut, 
Khali] Ahmad Khalil, Adonis, and Hadi Al- 
Alawi among scores of others who do not write in 
English.) If Mr. Viorst has a political point of 
view he wishes to advance (and he indubitably 
does have one), maybe he should attain the 
expertise and qualifications to entitle him to make 
the generalizations that he makes, especially 
about a culture and a language of which he reveals 
himself to be ignorant. 

And how could Mr. Viorst maintain that “the 
Arab civilization— except, perhaps, during a brief 
Golden Age a millennium ago—has produced 
Saint Augustines, not Voltaires or Galileos..” 
when he, again, has not read the works of Ibn 
Al-Rawandi, Ibn Al-Muqaffa’, Abu Al-‘Ala’ Al- 
Ma‘arri, Al-Hallaj, Ibn Sina, Ibn Rushd, Al- 
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Kindi, Ibn Tufayl, Al-Farabi, Al-Jahiz, Abu Nu- 
wwas, Isma’il Mazhar, Jamil Sidqi Az-Zahawi, 
Salamah Musa, ‘Abdur-Rahman Badawi, Hasan 
Hanafi, Shibli Ash-Shumayyil, and many others? 
In fact, it is futile to list those names because they 
will only confuse Mr. Viorst, who most probably 
has never heard of most of them unless they 
appear in the English language travel books on the 
region. 

—AS’AD ABUKHALIL 

Department of Politics 
California State University, Stanislaus 


Milton Viorst replies: 
To the Editor, 

Mr. AbuKhalil is precisely the kind of Arab 
intellectual that my review laments. Rejwan’s 
book is a reminder that while there are men (and 
women) of remarkable intelligence in the Arab 
world, few of them challenge the social impera- 
tive not to make waves. And what is worse, those 
who do create barely a ripple. Mr. AbuKhalil 
would rather criticize my shortcomings, which are 
many, than address this issue. I have read many of 
the thinkers he cites; some of them I know 
personally, Many write in Western languages, and 
live in Western countries, for the reason that they 
are frustrated in their efforts to promote serious 
dialogue on the social and cultural failings they 
find at home. Though Mr. AbuKhalil is surely 
aware of how bland this dialogue is, he asks 
indignantly how I know that the Arabs have not 
been served well by their intellectuals. My answer 
is that I have spent much of the last 25 years 
learning-—-through reading, interviewing, travel— 
all I can about Arab society. Mr. AbuKhalil may 
be correct in suggesting that much still eludes 
me-—but, as I understand his letter, it only con- 
firms my hypothesis. 

~—MILTON VIORST 


To the Editor: 

I am puzzled by the citations in Glenn E. 
Perry’s review of Origins and Development of the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict (MEJ 53:3, Autumn 1999), 
which I wrote with Dan Tschirgi. Contrary to 
Perry’s claims, we state, for example, that “the 
Haganah. . .routed Palestinians from their homes” 
(p. 53) and that Palestinians who remained in 
Israel “bitterly recall that many of them were 
temporarily displaced by the fighting in 1948 and 


then not allowed to reclaim their homes and 
lands” (p. 65). Moreover, the full quotation on p. 
12 reads: “Some 750,000 Palestinians had fled or 
been expelled by the Israeli army.” 

Other differences may involve interpretation. In 
my view, pointing out that the Jewish Agency and 
David Ben-Gurion insisted, in 1937, that the 
Palestinians be removed from the Jewish state 
indicates that was a “mainstream” idea and that 
they recognized that such an expulsion was the 
only way to achieve a Jewish majority. Specifying 
that Jews owned seven percent of the land and 
were 30 percent of the population but were 
rewarded with control over 55 percent of the 
territory was intended to raise questions about the 
fairness of the allocation in the UN partition plan. 
The section that discusses scholars’ divergent 
views on US policy may seem wishy-washy to 
Perry, but it was intended to help the high school 
students who would be reading the text think 
about US policy from varying perspectives and 
draw their own conclusions. 

—ANN M. LESCH 
Villanova University 


Glenn E. Perry replies: 
To the Editor, 

After examining Professors Lesch and Tschir- 
gi’s book anew, I see that there was a solid basis 
for my assessment of it. Although a blurb on the 
back cover mentions that it is intended for high 
school and college students, I was unaware 
that—as Professor Lesch now implies—it actually 
was written mainly with high schools in mind. 
That puts some of its oddly oversimplified pas- 
sages in a different light while not necessarily 
making them less egregious. 

For me to respond fully to each of Professor 
Lesch’s objections would be unnecessarily te- 
dious. But taking all the passages she cites from 
the book, the reader would learn at just one point 
that Israeli forces definitely expelled some Pales- 
tinians (the 16-page chronology fails to mention 
the exodus at all) and might be left wondering 
whether this happened only in exceptional situa- 
tions. Similarly, would one get the idea from the 
two cases of “mainstream” Zionists calling for 
“transfer” (for which, after all, I credited the book 
in my review while adding a point of my own) 
that this is what they generally stood for or that 
these statements were mere aberrations? And 


contrary to the way Professor Lesch now para- 
phrases one passage as “control over 55 percent of 
the territory,” the book referred to “55 percent of 
the land” (in the context of statistics on land 
ownership). Citing such a passage would have 
been mere nit-picking had it not been so illustra- 
tive of the book as a whole. But please let me 
reiterate that in many respects this is a good 
survey and that its extremely capable authors 
would have no trouble excising its many small 
flaws in order to produce a first-rate second 
edition. 

—GLENN E. PERRY 


To the Editor, 

While I fully appreciate Mr. David H. Finnie’s 
views about my book, Modernization of the Law 
in Arab States [MEJ 53:3, Autumn 1999], I feel 
the need to correct a statement which he attributes 
to me, that none of the Arab states appears to 
measure to my conception of an acceptable stan- 
dard of law-making. 

Except for the failure so far to unify and 
secularize the laws of domestic relations and the 
flawed application of the modern principles of 
constitutionalism, particularly in the realm of free 
expression and the rule of law, the book cannot be 
more expressive of the admirable way by which 
most of the Arab states have, in a brief period of 
time, reformed and modernized their legal sys- 
tems. 

By unabashedly resorting to direct borrowing 
and assimilation, Arab jurists showed a great deal 
of tenacity and ingenuity in the face of religious 
traditionalism and inexperienced legislatures. The 
reform of criminal law did away with the restric- 
tive Islamic law rules of hudud and ta ‘zir in favor 
of modern penal principles, as exemplified by the 
1943 Lebanese Criminal Code which drew on a 
multitude of foreign codes and became a proto- 
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type for other Arab codes. The 1948 Egyptian 
Civil Code, which also became the model for 
other codes from Algeria to Syria, assimilated the 
viable Islamic law rules of transactions into a 
European-based code of obligations. It is a mas- 
terpiece of legislative convergence, by which its 
architect, Abdel-Razzaq al-Sanhuri, succeeded 
not only in codifying Private Law, he also laid out 
the way by which modern legal science might be 
applied to Islamic law to make it compatible with 
the needs of modern conditions. 

—GEORGE N. SFEIR 


To the Editor, 

Reading my review of Bassam Tibi’s Political 
Islam and the New World Disorder, in MEJ 53:3, 
Summer 1999], I discovered a mistake resulting 
from the editing which changed the intended 
meaning of the sentence. In the second paragraph 
on line 10 the published version states that “Tibi 
asserts that Islamic fundamentalism, unlike other 
(e.g. Christian) ‘fundamentalims,’ is universal- 
ist...” What I actually wrote was “The major 
difference between Islamic fundamentalism and 
other fundamentalisms worldwide, is that, like 
Christian fundamentalism, it has a universalist 
call.” The point being is that Christian and Islamic 
fundamentalisms, according to Tibi, are both 
universalist, a characteristic that is theirs alone 
and which they do not share with other fundamen- 
talisms. This is why he contends that Islamic - 
fundamentalism is a competitor to the West as it is 
its only real rival. My concern is in the case Tibi 
responds, he could easily contend that I misrep- 
resented what he was saying when in fact it was a 
minor mistake made by the journal’s copy-editing 
process. 

—JOSEPH MASSAD 
Assistant Professor 
Columbia University 
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_Editor’s Note 


TL very strong showing of the Iranian reformers in the February elections serves as yet 
another reminder that the Middle Eastern political landscape which we have known since 
the Iranian Revolution of 1979 — and to some extent since the Second World War — is 
not immutable, and that many old assumptions may indeed be discarded in the first decade 
of the new century. The revolutionary Iran of 1979 is changing into something different, 
if still not fully formed. The Arab-Israeli peace process, for all its stalls and setbacks, is 
engaging Israel directly with every one of its neighbors, something which once seemed 
unattainable in itself. The postwar generation of leaders is beginning to pass from the 
scene, with the death in 1999 of the rulers of Jordan, Bahrain and Morocco, and the visibly 
declining health of several leaders of long tenure. As we try to look forward in a changing 
region, this issue of the Journal offers an assessment of some of the broader themes (the 
role of women, the oil industry, democratization) and some of the narrower ones 
(sanctions on Iraq) facing the world’s policymakers. 

In the throes of change it can be difficult to stand back and assess the larger picture. 
At the Middle East Institute’s 53rd Annual Conference last fall, Keynote Speaker 
Elizabeth Fernea, whose writings and films on women in the Middle East are known to > 
most of our readership, sought to do so with regard to the progress women have made in 
Middle Eastern societies, and the implications for the future. It is a broadly based 
assessment, one that is more positive than some might expect. She has kindly rewritten her 
Keynote Address to share it with our readership. 

One Middle Eastern problem where change has not been apparent and resolution still 
seems to elude us is Iraq. Even Saddam Husayn’s harshest critics recognize that the Iraqi 
people have undergone much suffering, yet an escape from the sanctions regime is not 
easily achieved. In the debate over sanctions, there has been a great deal of heat generated 
on both sides, but at times little light. Op-Ed type columns denounce or defend sanctions, 
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often citing statistics whose provenance is suspect or whose meaning is debatable. In our 
second article, Amatzia Baram of the University of Haifa tries to analyze the situation by 
assembling and analyzing the statistical evidence, mostly from United Nations or other 
international bodies. The article raises questions about many of the official Iraqi statistics 
and about the different impact of the sanctions on different parts of the country. Even those 
who disagree with Professor Baram’s conclusions will, I think, find this a groundbreaking 
article in dealing with the statistical evidence on the impact of sanctions. 

One of the constants of the 20th Century Middle East was the importance of oil. 
There is little sign that that will change in the 21%, but some of the early enthusiasm about 
the future of Caspian Oil has faded with the realization that the resources may not be as 
vast as some predicted, and more importantly, that the various schemes of getting Central 
Asian and Caucasian oil and gas to market may not be easy to realize. While the bloom 
is not yet off the rose of “pipeline politics”, a certain realism has set in. Oddly enough, for 
all the articles on pipelines in recent years —- on their geopolitics, their economics, their 
technical feasibility — there seems to have been little attention paid to the lessons to be 
learned from the pipeline politics of the Middle East over the past century. That is 
precisely what Professor Paul Stevens of the University of Dundee in Scotland sets out to 
do in our third article, using several case studies demonstrating the problems faced and 
drawing lessons therefrom. 

It is often said that democratization has been slow to take root in the Arab world. 
Where real pluralist political life, however limited, has taken root, it is important to 
understand the reasons for its survival and the challenges to its success. Kuwait’s 
Parliamentary experience has been an often interrupted one, with Parliament suspended 
for long periods in 1976 and again in 1986. But when the Amir dissolved Parliament last 
year, elections were held promptly. Despite headlines when the new Parliament rejected 
a decree giving women the right to vote in the next election, and limitations on the 
franchise even for men, the Kuwaiti Parliament remains unique in the Gulf, until Qatar’s 
planned Parliament comes into being. Professor Ghanim Alnajjar of Kuwait University 
offers us an analysis from inside the country of the challenges facing democratization in 
the country, but also an assessment of the strengths in Kuwaiti society which have brought 
Parliament back each time it has been dispensed with. 

So things change: but then, too, in a region full of ancient tradition, some things 
remain dependable. Don Peretz has been writing about Israel for The Middle East Journal 
since 1954; for many years he has provided insightful analyses of Israel’s elections. I am 
pleased that he continues this tradition by assessing the 1999 election that brought Ehud 
Barak to power. As was the case with the 1996 elections, he is joined in the article by an 
Israeli scholar, Gideon Doron of the Tel Aviv and Ben Gurion Universities. If Kuwaiti 
political life remains somewhat precarious, Israeli politics is as fractious as it has ever 
been, with religious and ethnic factionalism winning seats away from the older, more 
generalist parties. For those who can’t tell the players without a program, our veteran 
analyst and his colleague provide one. 

Michael Collins Dunn 


THE CHALLENGES FOR MIDDLE 
EASTERN WOMEN IN THE 21°" CENTURY 


Elizabeth Fernea 


Women in the Middle East constitute an important group whose presence in 
national and regional affairs is growing rapidly, thanks to education and economic 
change. Although the area’s patriarchal ideology is still in place, social practices 
are contesting that ideology. These social practices, evident in the work place, the 
home, the courts, the political arena, and the religious sphere are challenging men, 
women, and other family members to re-evaluate women’s role, status, and 
leadership potential during the next century. 


T Middle East, during the twentieth century, has been transformed from a territory, 
loosely governed at local, even “grass roots,” levels by a distant Ottoman Emperor, into 
a collection of some two dozen separate nation states, headed by different kinds of leaders 
than in the past. The Ottoman Sultan is gone, but so are most of the Kings. The monarchy 
exists today only in the Gulf, in Jordan, and in Morocco, and it is certainly a very different 
kind of institution than the absolute ruler of medieval times. It has been the followers, the 
grass roots movements, combined with some elites, who have challenged the common 
enemy, the foreign colonial rulers, and successfully achieved nationhood and indepen- 
dence. The area’s leaders still constitute a patriarchy, but the idea of shared leadership has 
had an effect, whether it has been with the formation of consultative assemblies (the Gulf), 
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Writer and film-maker Elizabeth Fernea is Professor-Emeritus of English and Middle Eastern Studies at the 
University of Texas at Austin. Her most recent book is In Search of Islamic Feminism (New York: Anchor 
Doubleday, 1998). An earlier version of this article was presented as the keynote address at the 53™° Annual 
Conference of the Middle East Institute in Washington D.C. on I October 1999. 
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elected parliaments (Jordan, Egypt), or ideologically based parties (Libya and Iraq). Today 
new kinds of developments are apparent in the leader-follower equation. Thus, we might 
ask now that we have reached 2000 what other kinds of developments in leadership might 
be expected in the region. 

I would argue that one category of followers has in recent decades become more 
important and more participatory. At the dawn of a new century, this group is actively 
competing at different levels, for positions of power and/or leadership in the Middle East. 
I refer to women. Women constitute at least half of the population of the Middle East 
today. They are no longer passive accepters of the status quo, of the ideology that men are 
in charge of women. They are participating and struggling at every level for jobs, 
promotions, improvements in standard of living and, political clout. How-and why? Why 
should women, as a group, be considered competitors for power and leadership in the next 
decades and centuries? Are they not, ideologically speaking, under the control of men, 
their fathers, husbands and sons, the patriarchy? The answer, quite simply, is that the 
stated ideology of men dominating women is being contested by social practice. This has 
occurred as a result of a number of processes. 

To begin with, we are no longer talking in terms of old paradigms like the 
public/private split (men in the public sphere, women in the private sphere). Though this 
may have had some validity as a working concept in the long-distant past, my personal 
belief (expressed frequently elsewhere)! is that this paradigm was constructed by male 
social scientists who, banned from studying the private or family sphere, simply 
discounted the private sphere as unimportant to the world of politics, commerce and 
religion, and therefore not worthy of study. A further implicit assumption based on the 
public/private paradigm was that women were kept in the home and their decisions came 
from there. All that has changed. First of all, women are no longer in the home, which has 
created problems as well as achievements. This is perhaps the biggest change in the 
Middle East, a change which has far-reaching implications for politics as well as for the 
labor market and for family cohesiveness. Incomplete statistics from Tunisia, Morocco, © 
and the Gulf suggest that nearly a third of Middle East women from these countries work 
full-time outside the home, and that most of the rest work part-time in or out of their 
homes.? E 

- Further, in many countries, men are absent from their old positions of control. 
Millions of migrant laborers drawn from Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Yemen, Turkey, and 
Egypt have been away from home off and on for the past two generations. Their labor has 
provided hard currency for the coffers of their nations as well as a means of improvement 
in life styles (brick houses, modern appliances, television sets) for the families involved. 
But the migrant labor has also created women-centered households and absent fathers. 


eT l 
1. Elizabeth Fernea, Presidential Address, Annual Meetings of the Middle East Studies Association, 
Boston, 1986. Reprinted in MESA Bulletin, Vol. 21, No. 1, (July 1987) pp. 1-7. Also see E. Fernea, “Islamic 
Women Today”, Publication of the E. N. Thompson Forum on World Issues (University of Nebraska: Lincoln, 
1996). 

2. “Official statistics”, Europa World Year Book, (London: Europa Publication, Ltd 1999) for Kuwait, 
Egypt, and Tunisia; Middle East Executive Reports, November 1998, Vol. 21, I, p.8, for Lebanon. 
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Men may still be, ideologically, the head of the household, but if the men are not present, 
children as well as women folk may, in reality, have to go their own way. Male children, 
particularly, often rebel when fathers return from abroad, expecting obedience. In Iraq, 


. Iran, Lebanon, Israel, and Palestine, prolonged hostilities and wars have decimated the 


ranks of adult males, and women have taken over jobs, not always by choice. In some of 
these countries, younger males also have rebelled against still-present male elders and 
offered allegiance to other groups: political parties, confessional militia, religious 
revivalists. 

A new vacuum thus exists in the family, the heart of Middle East society, a vacuum 
created by the absence of adult males and the subsequent diminution in the dimensions of 
male power. This vacuum is being filled by women—1in the labor force, in religious 
practice, in politics, in religious organizations, and, in that most crucial area of life, 
economics. For example, Siham ‘Abdul Rizouki of Kuwait, a new member of the board 
of OPEC, was formerly Assistant Undersecretary in the oil ministry of her country.’ 
Nubian women own over 50 percent of their land. Heba Handoussa heads the powerful 
Economic Research Forum for the Arab countries, Iran and Turkey based in Cairo.’ Even 
in Saudi Arabia, women’s banks have been created to deal with women’s wealth, and a 
$10 million mall has been opened in the Kingdom, one financed by women and open only 
to women and children.® Organizations headed by women abound, in the plethora of 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs) now operating in every Middle East country. 
Saddam Husayn, it is said, originally encouraged the formation of the General Federation 
of Iraqi Women as a natural development in the Ba‘th Arab Socialist Party. He perhaps 
saw a strong federation as another way to break old allegiances to family and clan and 
redirect them toward party and national goals. But the General Federation of Iraqi women 
has developed far beyond the President’s original aim. With a membership of one and a 
half million women, in 222 branches across Iraq, the Federation has become a strong force 
in implementing women’s legal claims to land, assuring them access to education should 
fathers demur, and giving them rights to marry and divorce unheard of forty years ago, 
either in theory or in practice. In exchange, of course, women have supported the Ba‘th 
Party just as their leader wished. 

The labor pool? In “traditional” occupations, such as teaching and social work, 
women are in the majority, filling the familiar role of “shaping the next generation.” They 
continue as domestic laborers, cooks and nannies as well as part-time agricultural workers 
during harvest, and piece-workers at home, though these efforts are generally not counted 
in Official labor statistics. Women are also filling the ranks in occupations hitherto closed 
to them: medicine, law, engineering. “Of course, they tend to women,” is the way 
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3. Ms. Rizouki was elected chairman of the board of governors of OPEC for 1998, according to the 
Deutsche Presse - Agentur, 1997. 

4. Anne M. Jennings, Nubians of West Aswan; Village Women in the Midst of Change (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1995), i 

5. The forum has been in existence for the past decade in Dokki, Cairo. 

6. Saudi Arabian Women’s banks are mentioned frequently in the media: The Guardian, London, states 
“There are also women-only internet cafes, just as there have long been women’s banks” (24 July 1999). The 
women’s mall was described to me in a personal interview in Riyadh, December 1996. 
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women’s medical participation is dismissed; the same cannot be said of engineering, 
where the percentage of women engineers is supposedly proportionately higher in Egypt 
than in Germany. Women lawyers are found in almost every country in the region. A 
prohibition against women judges persists, yet women judges do sit on the bench in 
countries like Tunisia, where they constitute 25 percent of the total number of judges in 
the nation, and in Morocco, where 20 percent of the judges are women. This is a higher 
proportion of women on the bench than in the United States.’ In journalism, television and 
advertising women are also important forces. Nawal al-Sirry, former head of all news 
broadcasts for Egyptian TV, has joined ART, the Saudi funded satellite station which 
beams all over the area as chief of social science and public service broadcasting for the 
satellite programs. Women are also emerging in culturally important fields: poetry, letters, 
the novel and the visual arts. The first Arab Women’s Book Fair, held in Cairo in 1995, 
drew crowds from all segments of the population.® 

Most Middle East specialists are no doubt aware of many of these developments, as 
was I. But only recently, after traveling through the area over three years conducting 
research for my last book, In Search of Islamic Feminism, did the full force of these new 
developments strike me.? . 

How did it happen? A feminist revolution? Active women’s movements? Western 
influence? And are there not powerful forces operating in reaction to these new practices, 
such as the Taliban in Afghanistan, and religious “fundamentalist” movements in the area? 
Is there not an increase in honor crimes? Let us consider these questions. First, how did 
it happen that women’s power has increased? Western attitudes toward women’s rights 
constituted an important element in the first missionary schools for girls, and this was 
certainly an influence in early years. There were women’s movements in the 1920’s and 
30’s, formed by upper class elite women like Hoda Sha‘rawi, who banded together and 
who agitated for and gained support for women’s education, for raising the legal level of 
marriage for girls. These early fighters deserve recognition for seeing the key to change 
in women’s worlds as well as men’s. As in early Islam, education would be the new merit 
basis for leadership and power, outdistancing blood relationship and class. The new 
nationalist governments which emerged after the end of colonialism promised free 
compulsory education for men and women. After forty years, governments have more or 
less achieved the goal of a majority of literate citizens, and have been able to mobilize 
manpower as well as womanpower for the important task of nation-building. Class lines 
are blurring in many countries. Not all statistical sources agree on literacy rates in Middle 
Eastern countries. Nevertheless; some trends are clear. UNESCO has documented the 
situation in Morocco, where in 1959, only 2,500 students in the entire country were 
enrolled in university programs; by 1997 that number had risen to 250,000 students in 13 
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7. Tunisia figures from Akila Jarraya, “Women’s Rights Achievements in Tunisian Legislation and 
Juresprudence”, Lecture at the US Supreme Court, 27 September 1999. Moroccan figures from E. Fernea 
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universities. Half of this total were women.!° Literacy figures for Tunisia are disappoint- 
ing overall, but for those aged 10, literacy stands at 63% for both men and women.!! Saudi 
Arabia’s investment in education has produced a startling rise, from the 1970 literacy rate 
of 2 percent for women, and 15 percent for men, to the 1990 figures of 73 percent for men, 
and 48 percent for women! The Saudi education of women takes place in women’s 
universities, of course. The same is true of the new all-women’s medical college in Qom, 
Iran. !2 

Education has been, and continues to be, the spur to women’s activism and 
participation in the public sphere, combined with the economic need for new kinds of 
skilled labor. For the second great change in Middle Eastern society has been the shift 
from country to city, from agriculture to industrial production. Forty years ago, two thirds 
of Middle Eastern peoples lived in rural areas; at the end of the twentieth century, more 
than half the population lives in cities. Nadia Hijab, in her book Womanpower '° has 
pointed out the way the shift has occurred in Jordan. When labor demand was high, 
ideologies which discouraged women from working outside the home were dismissed as 
unimportant. But when labor demand was reduced, the ideology re-surfaced and women 
had less success gaining ground in the workplace. This conclusion should not be too 
surprising to American women who were drafted into jobs during World War H with the 
understanding that it was their duty to be welders, pipefitters, or carpenters, and then were 
dismissed after the war on ideological grounds. The men were back, demand for women’s 
participation was down, and the women were literally told that their place was in the 
home. 

Women’s movements have been important in the Middle Eastern countries since the 
turn ofthe 20th century, but because of their class base, they have not touched the majority 
of women whose needs are economic, and who live in poverty. Yet new developments 
indicate other changes. The Union de l'action féminine, a middle-class based organization 
in Morocco, spearheaded a 1993 petition to the late King Hasan H to reform mudawana 
or family law, especially as it affected women in areas of divorce and child custody. The 
Union gathered one million signatures of men and women and the King responded by 
appointing a royal commission to examine the issue, especially child custody. Some 
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reforms did emerge from the campaign, but Moroccan women of all classes now vow to 
improve their situation further.!+ 

But it is in the area of religious revival that one sees for the first time a woman’s 
movement that, from its outset, has cut across class lines and been concerned with wider 
political and social issues. The Western media-based hoopla about the spreading evils of 
Islamic fundamentalism seldom mention how the movement has affected national and 
local politics, to the advantage, rather than the disadvantage of large numbers of ordinary 
people. (This is, of course, one reason Islamists have gained support.) In Egypt, for 
instance, after the 1992 earthquake, it was the organizations of religious men and women 
which responded immediately to people’s needs for food, shelter, and medical care. 

An important intellectual figure in the religious movement in Egypt is a woman 
named Heba Raouf. She edits the woman’s page of Al-Sha‘b, an opposition newspaper. 
But rather than being concerned with dieting and makeup, Heba’s woman’s page 
addresses larger issues in terms of Islamic values: corruption in government agencies, 
collapsed buildings in old Cairo due to faulty contractors, education. Thus, religious 
women, though they certainly do not yet fill leadership positions in the movement, have, 
by their behavior and their education, inserted themselves into the discussions about a 
woman’s place today as articulated in the Qur‘an. François Burgat, author of The Islamic 
Movement in North Africa 15 has described a meeting of Hamas, the religious party in 
Israel and the West Bank, which became a less than friendly discussion of “women’s 
place”. The women in the meeting, modestly attired in hijab, answered, sura for sura, the 
men’s pronouncements about what was or was not proper Islamic behavior. The women 
had, Burgat explained, the authority of their dress but also their education. Such women’s 
demands for greater political space in any Islamic-based state might have appeared 
ludicrous half a century ago, and still does in Saudi Arabia, where great wealth allows the 
state to continue to impose ideology on all of its citizens, particularly women, and to 
rigidly regulate practice. But in Iran, thanks to a religious revolution, twice as many 
women are in school as under the Shah, and more women in the work force. My friend 
Maysoon Pachachi is now editing a film for European television which profiles the first 
Iranian woman to be hired as a long-distance bus driver. Her run is Tehran to Bandar 
Abbas. She is a middle-aged mother, happily married, with three children. She wears a 
loose head scarf while driving cross-country. This is taking place under a religious regime, 
which takes its justification from the Qur’an. Clearly, the place of women is not set in 
stone within Islamic societies, but responds to each society’s perceived needs and 
histories. 

One could argue that, though this new women’s participation is important in 
education, the labor force, and religion, it is still not affecting political life. Granted, here 
the movement appears slower. But as of the year 2000, women will vote in almost every 
country except Saudi Arabia and Afghanistan. Kuwait’s women had been promised the 
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vote, but lost out in a 1999 Parliamentary vote on the issue. Are Middle Eastern women 
winning public office? Some, but percentages are small. The first two women were elected 
to Morocco’s parliament in 1994. Why, after 40 years of independence? The parties 
needed women’s support. Seven women in Qatar recently ran for election. They lost, but 
vowed to try again. Eighty-seven women in Egypt ran for election in 1994 though only 10 
were finally elected. Could this low level of success by Egyptian women political 
candidates be seen as a kind of backlash? Perhaps. Certainly the rise in honor crimes 
throughout the area is worthy of note, and the suspended sentences often given to men 
who perpetrate such crimes. But this worrying statistic has not been passively accepted by 
women. In Jordan, for example, women’s organizations are fighting to repeal a law which 
permits husbands and brothers to go free if they kill female relatives who have committed 
adultery. Rana Hussaini is directing this campaign. In 1995, women and men in Egypt 
challenged the Rector of Al-Azhar University who had issued a new fatwa stating that 
female circumcision, like male circumcision, was part of one’s adherence to Islam. They 
argued the contrary, took the Rector to court and to some surprise won their case; female 
genital mutilation is illegal in Egypt once more, as it had been since 1979. 

In Afghanistan, the Taliban policy of restricting women to the home must certainly 
be seen as a reaction to the growing importance of women in the public sphere. For in 
1996, 17,000 women teachers were employed in the schools of Kabul; today there are 
none. 

Perhaps the most disappointing news is from the Palestinian Authority, where the 
original Charter’s promise of equality in terms of gender has been watered down. A 
hundred years ago, Palestinian women might have been content to accept the new male 
directive: no longer. When I said, in some concern, to a Palestinian woman that I didn’t 
know what to write about this despairing turn of events, she said sharply, “Write about 
how we’re fighting off these new strictures! We’re not like we were before. We were never 
passive as you in the West liked to think. We’re even less so now. We’re ready to 
struggle—and we’ll continue until we succeed. If we don’t, our daughters will!” 

Who then will be the leaders in the next century? Those men or women who dare to 
take on the still formidable problems of the area—poverty, unemployment, corruption in 
high places, unequal access to education, and health care. Young men as well as young 
women fault their male elders for giving in too easily, for not accepting the responsibilities 
that come with power, which in the past was synonymous with patriarchy. Women are 
emerging, and they are also meeting growing resistance, as ideologues mount the 
barricades for a concerted stand. The glass ceiling, so well known in the West, has come 
crashing down on women who were welcomed into professional ranks when need was 
greatest and who now, in a crowded labor market, must compete for promotion with men. 
The fugha’ and ‘ulama’ are not all happy with educated religious women moving into 
Qur’ anic study groups and political meetings, demanding that all should look deep into the 
spirit of the Qur’an and see that patriarchy is not there. 

In the past, women who were seen as “getting ahead of themselves” were divided and 
castigated, like early Western feminists, for placing individual desire over group good. 
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The familiar epithets were hurled at those women: “home breakers”, “unworthy mothers”, 
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“Western-influenced tarts” and “strumpets”. But today such epithets are hard to hurl at 
modestly-attired women who do not seem interested in breaking up the home, but instead 
are attempting to rebuild it—reforming divorce laws, on a more egalitarian rather than a 
patriarchal base. The strident tone of some men’s voices is instructive, for it suggests that 
women are indeed a force to be reckoned with, now that social practices have, indeed. far 
outstripped the stated ideology, that a “fundamental” change in the power base has already 
taken place. 

Does this mean that Middle Eastern women will soon emerge as Presidents, or 
Senators? Perhaps, perhaps not. For since the sages of policy explain that the idea of the 
nation state is passé and the future lies in a global village, perhaps de facto national 
Presidents are becoming less crucial, and are giving way to active players in the global 
economic marketplace, players such as computer programmers, cross-cultural image 
makers, and television directors. Good examples of new media in the Middle East are 
Al-Hayat, the Arabic newspaper published in London and distributed world-wide; and 
Al-Jazeera (Al-Jazira), the new Gulf satellite television station which is beamed 
throughout the Arab world. Women are already filling important posts in these two 
institutions. 

Of course, great diversity and variability in the speed and range of these develop- 
ments exists across the region. Class and wealth still remain crucial in the rise of any 
leader. But the pattern I have been describing can be observed in greater or lesser fashion 
in almost every country. 

What then is a leader? More than a manager, more than a diplomat, more than a 
controller by force. To lead anywhere or anything, one must have followers, and such 
followers must respect the incipient leader. Respect is what is emerging n the new 
competition for power between men and women. In the past, women were seen by men 
as either sexual objects or maternal icons. Now for the first time, women outside the home 
are also perceived as fellow Muslims and hence worthy of respect. This is a big change 
in women’s identity, as seen by themselves as well as by men. 

Finally, one asks again, how can we even conceive of women as leaders if they do 
not hold political office? But has political leadership by women brought change or 
improvement in social relations between gender and classes? Not necessarily. Think of 
Margaret Thatcher, Benazir Bhutto and even the United States. Has American politics 
changed much because of women in political life? Will more elected women mean big 
changes? I am not at all sure. Male patriarchy is still a subtle force in the majority of 
countries. In the US particularly, we have failed, both men and women, to trace and 
identify the links in our thought and practice to patriarchal ideology. However, one must 
say that the ideology of patriarchy is slowly changing in America, as belief in inherent 
male superiority is being questioned in many parts of our post-modern world. It is not 
necessarily the election of women to public office, but the shifting and changing of a 
whole universe of long-honored assumptions about the male and his power that is 
important. This, I suggest, is already beginning to take place in the Middle East, as 
practice erodes ideology and in many countries has overtaken it. And Middle Eastern 
women and men have an advantage over the United States, for they have never pretended 
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that patriarchal ideology did not exist. We, on the other hand, have been telling ourselves 
for generations that the patriarchy is nearly gone. Indeed, when and if women vote in 
Kuwait, we may be seeing the first real change of heart by a male majority. 

Does all this suggest that future leadership patterns everywhere will be formed less 
on the basis of gender, class or wealth and more on knowledge, aptitude, merit? Do 
women qualify? Do men? How will this quiet power struggle between Middle Eastern 
men and women be resolved? Will old assumptions about patriarchal control eventually 
be subsumed by the realities of new identities and eventually disappear in the face of 
social practice in everyday life? In America we have paid very little attention to these new 
developments, which is our loss. The outcome of this struggle, I believe, will determine 
the leadership patterns of the next century in the Middle East. 


THE EFFECT OF IRAQI SANCTIONS: 
STATISTICAL PITFALLS AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Amatzia Baram 


“Let the enemies. . . cut medicine supplies so that children, pregnant women and the 

elderly die. God willing, Iraq will continue to be the leader of the continuous 
March.” 

Saddam Husayn’s speech to military personnel 

September 6, 1999 


INTRODUCTION: 


\ hether one blames the agony of the majority of the people of Iraq on the 
UN-imposed international embargo, or on the Iraqi regime, or on both, this agony is 
evident and undeniable. Every child who suffers from malnutrition as a result of the 
embargo is a tragedy. Every person who dies as a result of illness that, had the embargo 
not been there would have been treatable is a tragic loss. Most Iraqis live in. a world 
without tomorrow, waiting for the embargo to end. The crucial question, however, is 
whether lifting the embargo unconditionally, as demanded by the Iraqi regime as well as 
by some others, is likely to improve the conditions of the people of Iraq. This is one of 
the issues that will be discussed in the following article. Also, as long as the international 
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embargo is in place, it is of the greatest importance to identify those areas where the 
available resources may be used more effectively in order to save lives and rebuild the 
infrastructure. The first area where improvement is vital is that of information. As I shall 
try to show, the statistics provided by the government of Iraq (GOD) are false in some cases 
and misleading in others. In the first place, the regime is providing inflated figures of 
mortality as a result of the embargo. This affects the credibility of all the information 
provided by Baghdad and greatly complicates its cooperation with international human- 
jtarian organizations. Also, there is frustratingly insufficient information regarding the 
geographic areas of greatest suffering. To be most effective, the various humanitarian 
organizations must possess, and provide, accurate information. After all, the areas hardest 
hit should also be those receiving most help. But in many cases such accurate information 
is missing. Rather than publishing specific information about the state of government 
services and the public’s health in each individual muhafaza (governorate) and in each 
neighborhood of the capital city, most surveys are providing only general averages for the 
whole area controlled by the GOI. This includes 15 governorates, widely different from 
each other in terms of their populations’ welfare. Thus, a dismal average picture of the 
situation in the whole area hides behind it a very different reality of relatively comfortable 
humanitarian conditions in certain parts of the country and of the capital city, and difficult 
conditions in others, but great suffering in some, There is some evidence suggesting that 
the neglect of certain governorates is not wholly coincidental. But whatever the case, the 
GOI is certainly taking advantage of the fact that these governorates are in a particularly 
bad shape. It is exposing the suffering of the people there to the West to convince the 
international community to end the embargo. As a result, some humanitarian organiza- 
tions and Western visitors are making the mistake of presenting the nutrition situation in 
areas that are particularly badly hit as typical of the whole country. The vast majority of 
Iraqis, regardless of the area where they live and their denomination or professed political 
inclination, are badly off, but some are worse off. By papering over this fact the 
humanitarian community may not be fully aware where the greatest vulnerabilities lie. The 
following essay will focus on these issues as well. It will also endeavor to highlight the 
shortcomings of the existing oil-for-food arrangements, to define the party responsible for 
these shortcomings, and to suggest improvement. Finally, as pointed out above, it will 
consider alternatives to the existing embargo system, including its total abolition, and 
determine whether or not these solutions offer better solutions to the problems presented 
by the ruling regime in Baghdad to the Iraqi people and the international community. 


THE OFFICIAL MORTALITY STATISTICS AND THEIR PITFALLS 


According to the 1997 general census, Iraq’s population in October of that year 
reached 22,017,983 (of which 50.3 percent were females). The Iraqi Statistical Bureau 
claimed that this number was far smaller than it should have been: had it not been for the 
international oil embargo, the population of Iraq would have been 23,517,983. Namely, 
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some 1.5 million were considered excessive deaths, the result of the embargo.” Similar 
claims had been made by Baghdad since the mid-1990s. As they were not allowed to 
conduct extensive surveys of their own, some international humanitarian agencies 
repeated the Iraqi figures. UNICEF, for example, reported from Baghdad that, by 
September 1995, 1.2 million people of all ages had died as a result of the embargo, and 
the International Action Center (a US-based Non-Governmental Organization) announced 
in 1997 that, [by mid 1997], 1.4 million had died because of the embargo.? 

The Ba‘th regime’s statistical assessment, however, is difficult to accept at face value. 
A comparison of the population increase between the three latest general censuses shows 
almost precisely the same net population increase in the two last decades: the one between 
1977 and 1987 (35.8 percent, from 12.0 million to 16.3 million) and again between 1987 
and 1997 (35.1 percent, from 16.3 million to 22.018 million).* A look at Figure 1 makes 
it very clear that the same statistical bureau that claimed that 1.5m people died because of 
the embargo also presents a graph of population growth that shows remarkable 
consistency. Accepting the claim that the (slight) decrease in the rate of population growth 
in the second decade is the result of excessive deaths caused by the embargo means, 
firstly, that the count of Iraqis who left the country recently is full and accurate (there are 
around 450,000 Iraqis in Jordan and many participated in the census), and secondly, it 
assumes that there was no decrease in the Crude Birth Rate (CBR, and for discussion of 
this issue see below). Even if one accepts the claim, however, a 0.7 percent decrease in 
the rate of natural population growth over a decade is far too small to represent the loss 
of 1.5 million deaths. Had the rate of population growth been precisely the same in the 
second decade as in that of the first one (35.8 percent), by October 1997 the population 
of Iraq would have reached not 23,517,983 as claimed but, rather, a figure somewhere 
around 22,135,400 (16.3 million plus 35.8 percent). This is still 1,382,580 short of the 
figure of 23,517,983 given by the Iraqi authorities as Iraq’s expected population had it not 
been for the embargo. Even though this does not mean that by October 1997 the deaths 
as a result of the embargo numbered only around 117,500 people (22,135,400 minus 
22,017,983, and see below), at this point it is already clear that the official Iraqi figures are 
difficult to accept. 

Theoretically speaking, it could be that the crude birth rate increased very steeply in 
the second decade, and thus there were both many more births and many more deaths than 
in the previous decade. This is precisely what the Iraqi Statistical Bureau seems to imply 
when it says: 


The martyrdom of 1.5 million Iraqis as a result of the embargo. . has not deterred the Iragi 
family from producing more children ... Every martyr who falls due to disease, malnutrition 
or by the bullet. . .must be replaced by two new Iraqis ... We have increased our number by 
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another two million [since 1987] to tell the US. . .that we are most powerful and capable. . .and 
that victory is ours no matter what it does.” 


No data accompanied the claim of 1.5m embargo casualties and, in fact, this claim 
is contrary to whatever data is available. The most recent official Iraqi statistical 
publication available to the author (from 1993) clearly states that, between 1990 and 1991, 
the absolute number of live births decreased from 660,385 to 482,290-——a very steep 
decrease indeed.° This phenomenon may be explained in terms of times of general military 
mobilization (some 1.2—1.4 million men were under arms between August 1990 and April 
1991), a major war and a catastrophic popular uprising (March through April 1991). When 
many men are under arms far from home, and the general atmosphere is that of great fear 
and uncertainty, the number of pregnancies tends to decline. When this is accompanied by 
economic strife (as was the case in Iraq since early 1991) such decline is even more likely. 
In Egypt, for example, periods of intense war were also those of reduced birth rates.7 
When the political environment stabilized it may be claimed that despite the deepening 
economic strife the birth rate returned to normal, or even went up. However, this trend 
would be contrary to the trend of declining CBR between 1970 and 1994 in neighboring 
countries like Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Algeria and Tunisia.’ Furthermore, it is contrary to the 
long-term trend in Iraq itself since the late 1950s as reported by the official Iraq statistical 
bureau. Decline in the CBR during the Iraq-Iran War and the heavy war casualties 
prompted the regime to give financial incentives to boost population growth, but its effect 
on the CBR is not very clear. As far as the official data is concerned, between 1977 and 
1987 the population growth rate declined.° 

As there is no official Iraqi data available for the mid and late 1990s, one has to turn 
to semi-official information. The statistical information of the UN ECWA-ESCWA 
(Economic Commission for Western Asia, and since 1985: ESCWA: Economic and Social 
Commission for Western Asia) is “mainly obtained from national statistical sources” of 
the member states.!° As long as it is seen as indicating trends (rather than providing 
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perfectly accurate figures) ESCWA information is a reasonably good source. According 
to ESCWA the reverse of the Iraqi claim is true. According to ESCWA, with some 
fluctuations, the CBR declined consistently between 1986 and 1996 (from 45.1 per 1,000 
to 31.3 per 1,000, see table 1 and figure 2). To reach, by September 1997, a population 
roughly as large as 23.52 million, the CBR and the Crude Death Rate (CDR), which does 
not include people who died in the war, and following that: the Natural Increase (NI) of 
1986 (45.1; 8.6; and 36.5 respectively) should have continued uninterrupted until 1997 
(see Table 1 and Figure 2. In fact, the population would have the been 23.89 million). It 
is anybody’s guess which of the two trends (in Figures 1 or Figure 2) is closer to the truth: 
both are based on Iraqi government data. But ESCWA data is very consistent with the 
trends, both in Iraq and in its neighbors, of declining CBR. The claim that the CBR in fact 
went through a quantum leap in the 1990s looks, thus, like a leap of faith more than 
anything else. Like the CBR the Total Fertility Rate (TFR), too, has been declining since 
the mid-1980s (see Figure 3). 

One may suggest three main reasons for the decline in CBR and TFR. One is the fact 
that many men, mainly between the ages of 18 and 45 when most people get married and 
have children, died in the Iraq-Iran War. The most horrendous casualties were inflicted on 
Iraq between February 1986 and April 1987 (and see below). Another reason may be the 
economic strife. It started at the end of the Iraq-Iran War, when the Gulf Arabs ended most 
of their aid to Iraq, and it worsened as a result of the embargo. A third reason is probably 
the rising educational level of girls and young women. Usually this is a very central factor 
pushing the CBR down. In Iraq between 1980/81 and 1989/90 the representation of girls 
in high school went from 32 percent to 39 percent. The percentage of girls in university 
(among Iraqi students) went up from 31-32 percent to 34-35 percent, and among students 
admitted the percentage went up from 30 percent to 38—40 percent. The absolute numbers 
matter, too: in the same period the number of female high school students increased from 
303,600 to 385,500, and female university students from 30,200 to 61,200.!! Due to 
economic strife, in the 1990s many girls dropped out of school, but those who graduated 
from high school in the late 1980s reached the age of child bearing in the 1990s, and thus 
the impact of their education was still felt then. Most probably, the decline in the CBR is 
the result of all three events/trends. Whatever the reasons, the great decline in the CBR 
means that, rather than dying as a result of the embargo, most of the persons missing in 
1997 according to the Iraqi claim were never born. There is no reason to suspect the Iraqi 
statisticians of incompetence: as far as the author can tell they are very professional, but 
when they are ordered by their political masters to tamper with the results they are left 
with no choice. 7 

This does not mean, however, that there were only very few deaths as a result of the 
embargo: far from it. In the first place, in all probability the results of the 1997 census are 
somewhat inflated. Because the food in the market place is so expensive it is very likely 
that many families overstated the number of people in their household in order to get more 
free rations. These survival tactics may have helped thousands of families to keep afloat, 
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but it spoiled the census. The Iraqi statisticians may suspect this, but can hardly be 
expected to admit it. At least, this is what the Iranian statisticians thought about the 1986 
census in Iran which, as different from the previous one and the one that followed it, was 
taken when the government was distributing food rations. ! 

More importantly, between the fall of 1980 (the beginning of the Iraq-Iran War) and 
the fall of 1987 (when the population census of the 1980s took place) Iraq lost anywhere 
between 250,000 and 500,000 men, and most probably closer to the latter figure, in the 
battles of that war. (In just one battle to re-take the peninsula of al-Faw in February-March 
1986 Iraq lost over 50,000 men). The fact that, if one accepts the official data, the net 
population growth in both decades was almost the same seems to indicate that the human 
toll of the embargo, combined with 50,000—150,000 direct and indirect casualties of the 
Gulf War, the Shi‘i Intifada and the Kurdish revolt of March-April 1991, was of the same 
order of magnitude as the number of people who died in the Iraq-Iran War.}3 The 
difference is that, in the 1990s, mainly young children and the elderly paid the price. Half 
a million or so deaths in less than seven years (1991-1997) represents a horrific blow to 
any nation, let alone a small nation of 22 million, but the Iraqi regime seems to feel that, 
to impress the West, much higher figures must be provided. 


UNDER-FIVE MORTALITY 


Another example of the manipulative way in which Baghdad is treating the 
information which it provides the international humanitarian community is that of the 
official statistics regarding mortality of children under five years of age. In July 1997, for 
example, Baghdad reported that around since August 1990 (the invasion of Kuwait and the 
beginning of the embargo) “around one million Iraqi children perished” as a result of the 
embargo.'* If true, this means that around 12,000 children died on average every month. 
A Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) report from 1995 quoted 500,000 excessive 
deaths of children under five [since August 1990].!5 This means at least 8,300 deaths every 
month. In May 1995 the UN Inter-Agency Humanitarian Programme for Iraq published in 
Baghdad an estimate according to which 560,000 children under five had already died as 


eae] 

12. See Resalaat (Tehran), 17 March 1997, in FBIS-NES-DR, 2 May 1997. 

13. The casualties among soldiers in the Gulf War are estimated between 10,000 and 63,000, and civilian 
deaths in the war are estimated at 1,000 to 5,000 (Garfield, Morbidity and Mortality among Iraqi Children p.17). 
The number of dead as a result of the regime’s suppression of the Shi‘i revolt is assessed at between 30,000 and 
60,000. The Kurdish revolt, including the casualties in Halabja before the revolt erupted, resulted in at least 
10,000 casualties, and possibly even more (this includes children’s deaths as a result of the mass flight of some 
1.5 million Kurds to Iran and Turkey in March-April 1991). This is a conservative calculation based on reports 
of Shi‘i and Kurdish sources. Many, mainly children, also died as a result of the immediate post-war damage to 
the infrastructure (electricity, sewage, water purification). Even had there been no embargo, it would have taken 
a few months to repair this damage. 

14, For example: As ‘ad Haydar from Baghdad, “Mustashfiyat Baghdad’ (“Baghdad’s Hospitals”), in 
al-Wasat, 17 August 1998, p. 24. 

15. Quoted by George A Lopez and David Cortright in Richard Garfield, Morbidity and Mortality among 
Iraqi Children From 1990 to 1998: Assessing the Impact of Economic Sanctions (Goshen, Indiana: Institute for 
International Peace Studies, Univ. of Notre Dame, and the Fourth Freedom Forum, March 1999), p.4. The source 
of the mistake was flawed sampling in Baghdad. 
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TABLE 1 
Iraq’s Major Demographic Characteristics, 1965-1997 
Total population Crude Birth Rate Crude Death Rate Natural increase 
Year (mid-year) millions (per 1,000) (per 1,000) TFR (per 1,000) 

1965 8.05 48.9 17.8 l 31.1 
1973 10.41 43.6 11.1 7.1 32.5 
1975 11.12 41.6 10.1 6.9 31.5 
1978 12.40 47.0 13.0 6.9 34.0 
1980 13.24 45.0 12.6 7.6 32.4 
1984 15.08 43.8 7.9 6.9 35.9 
1980-85 43.8 7.9 e. 35.9 
1986 16.11 45.1 8.6 7.1 36.5 
1988 16.88 38.8 7.5 6.1 31.3 
1992 18.95 - 36.5 6.5 5.8 30.0 
1993 19.48 

1994 34.1 9.8 49 24.3 
1996 \ 31.3 10.1 5.0 21.2 
{997 22.02 


TFR—Total Fertility Rate 

Table One: Sources 

Total Population 

1965-93: Republic of Iraq, Ministry of Planning, Central Statistical Organization, al-Majmu’a al-Ihsa’iyya 
al-Sanawiyya-1993 (Baghdad, 1994), p. 35, table 2/1. 

1997: Census: al-Jumhuriyya, 18 October 1997, in FBIS-NES-DR JR2410190597, 24 October 1997. 

Natural Increase and Total Fertility Rates: 

1965-75: ECWA (Economic Commission for Western Asia; since 1985: ESCWA: Economic and Social 
Commission for Western Asia), Demographic and Related Socio-Economic Data Sheets for Countries of the 
Economic [since 1985: and Social] Commission for Western Asia, No. 2 (1978), country page [henceforth: 
ECWA/ESCWA, Demographic Data Sheets}. Iraq Country page. 

1978: League of Arab States and ECWA, Statistical Indicators of the Arab World for the Period, 1970—1979 
(Beirut, 1981), p. 5, table I-2. 

1980: ECWA, Survey of Economic and Social Development in the ECWA Region, 1982 (Beirut: 1983), p. 130, 
table V-1. 

1984: BCWA, Demographic Data Sheets, No. 4 (Baghdad, 1985), pp. 54—55, tables 2 and 3. (average of CDR 
8.1 for males and 7.7 for females). 

1980—85: ESCWA, Survey of Economic and Social Development in the ESCWA Region, 1985 (Baghdad, 1986), 

p. 103, table 8~2. 

1986: ESCWA, Survey of Economic and Social Development in the ESCWA Region, 1986 ew York: 1987), 

p. 175, table 11-2. 

1988: ESCWA, Survey of Economic and Social Development in the ESCWA Region, 1989 (Amman [7] 1991), 
p. 130, table 7.2. 

1992: Natural Increase: ESCWA, Demographic Data Sheets, No. 7 (1993), p. 46, table 1 and pp. 48—49, tables 
3 and 4. 

1994; ESCWA, Demographic Data Sheets, No. 8 (1995), p. 36, table 1 and pp.-38-—39, tables 3 and 4. 

1996: ESCWA, Demographic Data Sheets, No. 9 (1997), p. 26, table 1 and pp. 28-29, tables 3 and 4, 
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Figure 1. Iraq’s Total Population 1965-97 Data taken from Table 1. 


a result of the embargo [i.e. 5,700 children dying per month, on average since August 
1990].!® Between late 1996 and early 1997 official Iraqi reports all of a sudden started to _ 
mention a new figure: around 5,000 excessive deaths per month of children under five 
years of age. Apparently using this new official Iraqi data, in October 1996 UNICEF 
reported the excessive death toll among children under five to be 4,500 per month as a 
result of the embargo.!? The World Health Organization adopted the figure of 4,500 deaths 
per month even though it carried out no independent study of its own.!8 This change is not 
easy to explain: if anything, between 1995 and late 1996 the humanitarian situation only 
worsened. (Foodstuffs bought through the Oil-for-Food Program (OFP) started to arrive 
only as late as March 1997, and even then the improvement was incremental). It is 
possible that the new data was the result of Iraqi sensitivity to criticism from skeptical 
researchers in the US.19 


cena 

16. Garfield, Morbidity and Mortality among Iraqi Children p.12. 

17. Barbara Crosette, The New York Times, 29 October 1996, p. A6. And see also interview with 
Representative Cynthia Mckinney, Middle East Report and Information Project-Press Information Note No. 9, 
21 October 1999. 

18. WHO, The Health Conditions of the Population of Iraq Since the Gulf Crisis (Baghdad, March 
1996), as in Garfield,Morbidity and Mortality among Iraqi Children, p.12. For more Western adoption of this 
figure see: American Muslims for Global Peace and Justice, Action Alert: No to New Bombing on Iraqi People 
(e-mail version: msanews @lists.acs.ohiostae.edu, 4 February 1998) p.l; Denis Halliday, the outgoing coordi- 
nator of the UN oil-for-food program, quoted by BBC News Online, 30 September 1998, “4,000 to 5,000 
children dying unnecessarily every month due to the impact of sanctions”. See also Hala Maqsoud, President of 
the American-Arab Anti-discrimination Committee, a letter to members of the US Congress, 2 September 1998. 
For an official Iraqi claim see, for example, Health Minister Umid Midhat Mubarak, Reuter from Baghdad, 27 
May 1997. 

19. This author found such criticism only from mid-1997, but I was told that such criticism was being 
voiced at least a year earlier. See, for example, Anthony Cordesman, Sanctions and the Iraqi People: The WHO 
Report and Conflicting Views, (Washington, D.C.: Center for Strategic and International Studies, 1997), as in 
Garfield, Morbidity and Mortality among Iraqi Children p.12; Patrick Clawson, “Oil for Food or the End of 
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Figure 2. Iraq’s Natural Increase Rates, 1965-1996 Data taken from Table 1. 


Strangely, in mid and late 1999 the regime performed a U-turn thus further 
undermining its own credibility. Precisely when all the relevant UN agencies reported 
that, due to the Oil-For-Food arrangements, child malnutrition and mortality rates had 
leveled off and even very slightly changed for the better, and that in Iraqi Kurdistan the 
situation clearly improved, official Iraqi sources claimed the opposite.2° Using various 
forums (the UN, the Arab League etc.), Iraqi spokesmen reported that child mortality in 
fact increased in a quantum leap to well above 6,000 children per month.2! A spokesman 
for the Health Ministry, apparently believing that some Western humanitarians would 
accept any figure, even announced that in August 1999 no fewer than 7,632 children under 
five died because of the embargo.” a 

Between 1991 and July 1999 there were no field surveys of child mortality. It is not 
clear to this author whether or not this was due to a ban on the part of the government of 
Iraq (GOD, but this absence left the reporting exclusively to the Iraqi regime, and the 
humanitarian organizations’ reports varied according to the degree of their faith in the 
intellectual integrity of Saddam Husayn and his information mills. During that period an 


a ec 
Sanctions”, in Policy Watch, No.303 (1998), (Washington, D.C.: The Washington Institute for Near East Policy), 
pp. 1-4. 

20. Office of the Iraq Programme Oil-for-Food, 90 Day Report of the Secretary- General (New York: 
UN Headquarters, 22 August 1999) p.9. 

21, Nawwaf Abu al-Hayja, al-Thawra, (Baghdad) 11 October 1999, in FBIS-NES-DR JN1410183899, 
14 October 1999. A letter to the Arab League, the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization and other 
international agencies from Dr. Sultan al-Shawi, Iraq’s representative to the Arab League, claiming that the 
increase in the mortality of children under five between 1989 and 1999 is from 289 to 6,596 per month 
(September as an example), Baghdad Republic of Iraq Radio Network in Arabic, 17 October 1999, in FBIS- 
NES-DR, 17 October 1999. 

22. Waiel Faleh, Associated Press(AP) from Baghdad, 20 September 1999. 
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Figure 3. Total Fertility Rates in Iraq, 1973-1996. 


epidemiologist from Columbia University, Dr Richard Garfield, conducted the only 
extensive and systematic independent study (as different from field survey) on child 
mortality as a result of the embargo. Garfield, who is also a statistician, based his study 
on a large number of sources. Most important was a field survey by the Harvard Study 
Team (also called the International Study Team, IST), which was conducted between 25 
August, and 5 September 1991. The survey served as an important base line. The 
researchers were allowed free access to all parts of Iraq. Another field survey on child 
mortality was not carried out until eight years later. Garfield also used Iraqi official 
statistics on child mortality from the late 1980s, when the regime had no incentive to 
provide false information. Two more good, albeit very limited, studies of child mortality, 
prepared by independent researchers, served Garfield as indications for the early and 
mid-1990s.23 In addition, Garfield collected information from 22 field studies on nutrition, 
along with demographics estimates, UN related reports, and press and research reports. 
The Iraqi government has not prevented humanitarian teams from collecting information 
on malnutrition in all parts of Iraq in the second half of the 1990s. Thus, data on 
malnutrition is reliable. Its drawback is that most of it was not broken down by the 
individual governorates, and none of it related separately to the various quarters of 
Baghdad. (This issue will be discussed below.) It nevertheless provides very useful data 
which Garfield used when assessing the correlation between malnutrition and mortality. 

Garfield’s study also examined the relationship between mortality and such factors as 
infrastructure, health services and education, immunization, income and food prices. The 


as | 

23. A. Ascherio, R. Chase, T. Cote et. Al., “Effects of the Gulf War on Infant and Child Mortality in 
Iraq”, New England Journal of Medicine, No. 13 (1992), pp. 931-936; Sarah Zaidi, “Child Mortality in Iraq”,” 
The Lancet (1997), pp. 1105ff. 
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study also made use of information on mortality, malnutrition and infrastructure in other 
countries where conditions are more or less comparable to those in Iraq to test and refine 
the statistical models. The result is a well-documented and thorough statistical analysis. 
Garfield’s estimate is that between August 1990 and March 1998 anywhere between 
106,000 and 227,000 children under five years of age, and more likely the higher figure, 
died as the combined result of the embargo, and the calamities before it that befell Iraq as 
a result of the invasion of Kuwait. However, around one quarter of the total toll was the 
direct result of the Gulf war and the travails that immediately followed it, not the 
embargo.7* This means that, on average, between August 1990 and March 1998, every 
month saw deaths as a result of the embargo of around 1850 children under five. This 
means that, on the average, every day more than 60 children died. This is a horrendous toll 
and there has been no need to inflate it to 12,000 or 6,000, or 5,000 a month in the way 
the Iraqi regime has done, and damaging in the process its own credibility, and that of the 
humanitarian organizations. 

The principal causes of death were found to be diarrhea and respiratory illnesses. The 
main reasons for these illnesses were contaminated water, lack of rich food, inadequate 
breast-feeding, poor weaning practices, and a deteriorating health system. Finally, 
Garfield also concluded “mortality was the highest in the southern [i.e.: Shi‘i Arab] 
governorates of the country and lowest in Baghdad” (for discussion of these aspects see 
below). Not surprisingly, mortality was higher “in rural areas, among the poor, and among 
those families with lower educational achievements.”2> 

A July 1999 field survey of 24,000 households by UNICEF in the areas controlled by 
Baghdad was the first such independent survey dealing with child mortality since 1991. It 
showed that between 1984—89, 1989-94, and 1994-1999 mortality rates among 
under-five children went up 2.34 times, from 56, to 92, to 131 per 1,000 respectively. A 
similar study in the Kurdish autonomous north surveyed 16,000 households. It revealed 
that the rate rose from a high of 80 per 1,000 in 1984-1989, when Iraqi Kurdistan was 
under Saddam Husayn’s control, to 90 in 1989—1994, the period that included the Kurdish 
revolt and the mass flight across the borders. Still, the rate declined perceptibly to a 
relative low of 72 per 1,000 in 1994-1999, when most of Iragi Kurdistan was under the 
rule of the two Kurdish factions, the Kurdish Democratic Party and the Popular Union of 
Kurdistan.2° For the first time, while demonstrating very clearly the humanitarian 
calamity, UNICEF also exposed the fallacious nature of the official Iraqi reports, 
according to which in September 1999 child mortality was 23-fold that of the pre-invasion 
era (6,596 deaths, as compared to 286 in September 1989).?’ The survey also exposed the 


Hina 
24. Garfield, Executive Summary, pp. 1-2. For his painstaking analysis see the rest of the study (pp. 
7-86). 

25. Garfield, Executive Summary. 

26. UNICEF and [the Iragi] Ministry of Health, Child and Maternal Mortality Survey 1999 — 
Preliminary Report - Iraq (Iraq, July 1999), mainly p.11 (henceforth CMMS July 1999); UNICEF, Child and 
Maternal Mortality Survey in Dohouk, Erbil and al-Suleimaniyah Governorates, 1999 — preliminary Report 
(New York?: August 1999), mainly p.11 (henceforth CMMS Aug. 1999). 

27. Dr. Sultan al-Shawi, [raq’s Permanent Envoy to the Arab League, Baghdad Republic of Iraq Radio 
in Arabic, 17 October 1999, in FBIS~NES—DR, 17 October 1999. The Iraqi source did not provide, as it should 
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meaningful improvement in autonomous Kurdistan as opposed to the very slow improve- 
ment in the area controlled by the GOI. However, even though the report was a 
breakthrough and won the wide publicity it deserved, two drawbacks went unnoticed.”* In 
the first place, both 1999 surveys do not provide statistics for individual years. This is 
particularly important in order to compare the years 1994—1996, when the plight of most 
Iraqis was greatest (and the death toll was probably highest), with 1998 and 1999, when 
foodstuffs and medicines at the value of over $10bn had already arrived in Iraq. This 
analysis should not be difficult and it may be forthcoming. Another problem is that the 
survey of the areas controlled by the GOI (the center and south of Iraq) provides only 
country-wide averages. As will be shown below, in Iraq today there are large pockets of 
great suffering and, most likely, high death tolls, alongside areas that, while not well off, 
are still far better off. That UNICEF is aware of the importance of this aspect is evident 
from two earlier field surveys it carried out which analyze the nutrition situation in the 
center and south areas. These surveys did, indeed, relate to the individual governorates.?9 
Also, the twin survey of summer 1999, the one dealing with the north (Iraqi Kurdistan), 
related in the same section very specifically to the mortality rates in each of the three 
governorates (lowest 59.1 to 1,000 in Sulaymaniyya, highest 82.4 in Dohuk). Publishing 
results that show that child mortality rates are very high in one governorate and relatively 
low in another may be embarrassing for the government especially when this may be 
interpreted as neglect. Still, it may very well be that the reason for the omission is purely 
technical. (In order to get a reasonable mortality estimate there is a need to obtain 
information on a far wider sample than is required to provide such an estimate on nutrition 
levels.) Whatever the reason for the omission, the humanitarian value of breaking down 
the country-wide average into governorate-by-governorate statistics in undeniable. 


CHILD MALNUTRITION: THE PITFALLS OF ACCURATE STATISTICS 


The lean years, 1991-1996, were very difficult for most Iraqis. Not surprisingly, 
during this period, according to UNICEF, there was a rise of 72 percent in the level of 
malnutrition of children under the age of five. In April 1999, however, UNICEF conducted 
an extensive survey covering 22,599 children under five in the government-controlled 
areas. Comparing the results to the March 1998 data indicated a very small decrease in the 


3) 

have done, the rate per 1000 children, apparently because it made his point more convincingly: in 1989 out of 
a population of 17,428,260 there were around 2,981,000 children under five in Iraq, but in 1999, taking into 
account the embargo casualties, out of a population of around 24m there were still anywhere between 3.5m and 
4m children of that age group (based on an extrapolation of data in AAS 1989 P. 37). 

28. See for example, the UN Secretary General in a Nov. 1999 report, BBC, 16 November 1999; Leon 
Barkho from Baghdad, AP,x 16 October 1999; Sarah Graham-Brown, “UNICEF Establishes Blame”, in Middle 
East Research and Information Project: Press Information Note, 21 September 1999, 

29. Central Statistical Organization Iraq and UNICEF Iraq, The 1996 Multiple Indicator Cluster 
Survey—A Survey to Assess the Situation of Children and Women in Irag—Finai Report with Results from 
South/Center Governorates (Baghdad: August 1996), pp. 19-21 (henceforth MICS Aug. 1996); Ministry of 
Health Government of Iraq, UNICEF Irag, World Food Programme Iraq, Nutritional Status Survey at Primary 
Health Centers During Polio National Immunization Days in Iraq April 12-14, 1997 (Baghdad?: 24 May 1997), 
p.11 (henceforth NUSS April 1997); UNICEF/Iraq, Situation Analysis of Children and Women in Iraq 
(Baghdad?: 30 April 1998), pp. 35-38 (henceforth SACHWI April 1998). 
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prevalence of underweight, or general malnutrition (low weight for age, reflecting 
combined recent and long-standing malnutrition), from 22.8 percent to 21.3 percent. 
Wasting (or acute malnutrition, low weight for height, reflecting recent onset of 
malnutrition) also, decreased very little. Much more substantial was the reduction in the 
level of stunting (low height for age, reflecting long-standing malnutrition), from 26.7 
percent to 20.4 percent. This means that following the implementation of UN Security 
Council Resolution 986 (Oil for Food), previously rising levels of malnutrition stabilized, 
for the first time since the first survey of April 97, even though still at an unacceptably 
high level.2° This also means that, by delaying his acceptance of UNSC oil-for-food 
resolutions for six years President Saddam Husayn bears heavy responsibility for the 
malnutrition (and possible deaths) of many Iraqi children. 

This 1999 UNICEF survey and similar ones made a valuable contribution to the 
understanding of the humanitarian situation in Iraq and thus helped to ameliorate the 
suffering. However, more often than not, studies by UN bodies and other humanitarian 
agencies omit the nutrition situation in individual muhafazat. Instead, they settle for 
country-wide averages (excluding Kurdistan).3! Furthermore, not even one survey or 
study provides a detailed picture of the nutrition situation in each quarter of the capital 
city. In the 1990s around one third of Iraq’s population was living in Baghdad, and there 
are quarters there that house hundreds of thousands of people. Socio-economic disparities 
between quarters are huge and averages paper over the depth of suffering in the most 
crowded quarters of the capital. Unwittingly, these omissions are making things much 
easier for Saddam: Husayn’s regime because this way no one can charge them with 
neglecting certain constituencies. This, however, also may prevent aid from being directed 
to those populations that need it most. Almost every person who has visited Iraq since 
1991 and with whom this author could meet, reported that certain areas suffer much more 
than others. All these interviews, however were essentially impressionistic. 

Scientific confirmation of this neglect can be found in two rare studies prepared by 
UNICEF in 1996 and 1997. The first study (MICS Aug. 1996, p.20) examined all three 
categories of malnutrition, but published only results for stunting (or chronic malnutri- 
tion). In 1998 the full results were published (see below). 

A few months later another survey (NUSS Apr. 1997, pp.10—11) studied all three 
categories. This survey had methodological problems (p.12), and thus is less indicative, 
but overall the picture it portrayed is not far from that of the earlier survey. The most 
thorough survey (SACHWI, April 1998) was published in 1998. In its parts dealing with 
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30. Office of the Iraq Programme Oil-for-Food, 90 Day Report of the Secretary-General (New York: UN 
Headquarters, 22 August 1999) p. 9. 

31. See, for example, Physicians for Global Survival, Canada, Health and Welfare in Iraq After the Gulf 
Crisis: An In-Depth Assessment from August 1991-Revised June 2, 1996 (Ottawa: 1996); FAO-UN, Technical 
Cooperation Programme: Evaluation of the Food and Nutrition Situation in Iraq: Technical Report Prepared 
for the Government of Iraq by FAO-UN (Rome, 1997) (henceforth EFNSI 1997), research by a team, apparently 
led by Dr. Peter L. Pellett (see p. 1); Peter L. Pellett, “Nutrition and Health in Iraq”, in International Quarterly 
of Community Health Education (Amityville, N.Y.), Vol.17 (2), 1998, pp. 109-115; Ministry of Health- 
Government of Iraq, UNICEF-Iraq, and World Food Programme-Iraq, Nutritional Status Survey at Primary 
Health Centres During Polio National Immunization Days in Iraq (Baghdad?: 18 May 1998) (henceforth: 
NSSPMC 1998). 
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malnutrition it published for the first time the full results of the 1996 survey. It deals 
separately with each governorate for all categories of malnutrition, and it includes 
Kurdistan. 

The overall picture in the areas controlled by the central government is fairly clear. 
When it comes to underweight (or “general malnutrition”), the most devastated gover- 
norate is Maysan-‘Amara, then Basra and Muthanna~-Samawa, then Karbala’ (all Shi‘ 
Arab); then Nineveh-Mosul (Sunni Arab), then Wasit-Kut, Najaf, Dhi Qar-Nasiriyya and 
Qadisiyya-Diwaniyya (all Shi‘i Arab ones). In terms of stunting (chronic malnutrition), 
worst after Maysan-‘Amara come Karbala’, then Muthanna and Dhi Qar (all Shi‘i Arab), 
then Anbar-Ramadi (Sunni Arab), then Najaf and Basra (Shi‘i Arab), then Nineveh-Mosul 
(Sunni Arab) and Wasit-Kut (Shi‘i Arab). When it comes to wasting (acute malnutrition), 
after Maysan-‘Amara: again, worst off is Karbala’, then Muthanna, Wasit, Dhi Qar and 
Basra (all Shi‘i), then Nineveh-Mosul.32 

A complementary aspect of the same study (SACHWI, April 1998, p.35) is that of 
water supply from a nearby network, tap or well, and private homes’ access to septic tanks 
or sewage systems. When it comes to water in the area controlled by the GOI, here, too, 
worst off (under 70-percent) were the governorates of the deep Shi‘i south (Basra, 
Muthanna, Dhi Qar, Maysan-“Amara, and Qadisiyya). Babylon, too, was very badly off 
despite its proximity to Baghdad. Next comes Ta’mim, a Sunni Arab area (74 percent), 
Karbala’ and Najaf (76 percent). The best situation is in Baghdad (99 percent); then the 
mixed Diyala (95 percent); Nineveh (91 percent); Salah al-Din (82 percent); and Anbar 
(80 percent).73 With the exception of Basra, which appears to be much better off, precisely 


feed 

32. Results for stunting (chronic malnutrition) were identical to those published in 1996, except that all 
three Kurdish governorates are in the best category. It found the worst situation, 48 percent of the children under 
five, in the southeastern Shi‘i governorate of Maysan (formerly ‘Amara, after its capital). A quantum leap better 
off, but still badly off, were the Shi‘i governorates of Karbala 39 percent), Muthanna (formerly al-Samawa) (38 
percent), and Dhi Qar (formerly al-Nasiriyya) (37 percent). The Sunni Arab Anbar (formerly al-Ramadi) (36 
percent) comes next, then the Shiti Najaf G4 percent) and Basra (33 percent), then Sunni-Arab Nineveh 
(formerly Mosul) (32 percent), then the Shii Wasit (formerly al-Kut) (32 percent), then Baghdad (31 percent). 
Baghdad’s middling position is the result of its mix of extremely poor and affluent quarters. Other governorates 
are in a better state: Ta’mim, a Sunni-Arab area (28 percent); Qadisiyya (formerly al-Diwaniyya), a Shi‘i Arab 
area, and Salah al-Din, a Sunni Arab one (27 percent); Babylon (formerly al-Hilla), a Shi‘i Arab area, (26 
percent), and Diyala, a mixed one (21 percent). 

The prevalence of underweight (or “general malnutrition”) was found again to be worst (30-39 percent) 
in the deep Shi‘i south. In order of misery, first comes again the governorates of Maysan-‘Amara, then Basra and 
Muthanna. The situation was best in two out of the three de-facto independent Kurdish governorates (Duhuk and 
Sulaymaniyya) and in the government controlled clear-cut Sunni-Arab areas of Ta’mim and Salah al-Din, as well 
as in the mixed governorate east of Baghdad, Diyala (15-19 percent). All other areas are in middling positions. 
Even more revealing is the prevalence of wasting (acute malnutrition) in 1996. The worst situation (18 percent) 
was to be found again in Maysan-‘Amara. The best situation (3—4 percent) was in the three Kurdish de-facto 
independent governorate. Second best (5-9 percent) were the Shi‘i governorate of Babylon (Hilla) near Baghdad, 
the mixed governorate of Diyala, the large Sunni-Arab governorate of Salah al-Din and the small Sunni-Arab 
one of Ta’mim. Within this latter group Salah al-Din and Ta’mim were best off (only 7 percent). All the other 
Shi‘i governorates, as well as the densely populated Sunni-Arab Nineveh (Mosul) and the sparsely populated 
Sunni-Arab Anbar are in a bad state (10-14 percent). Baghdad, for its part, was in a middle to middle-low 
position in all three categories. 

33. See also UN FAO, Technical Cooperation Programme, Evaluation of the Food and Nutrition 
Situation in Iraq (Technical Report prepared for the Government of Iraq Rome, 1997) pp. 58—61. (Henceforth: 
TCPFNI Rome 1997). 
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the same deep south governorates but also Babylon (Hilla) are also worst off in terms of 
sanitation. 

The correlation between little tap water and bad sanitation on the one hand and 
malnutrition is only partial. This is because there are other factors to be taken into account 
(education, health services etc.) but most of all, the great disparities in terms of the quality 
of the water in the tap and of the existing sewage system. When the surveyors tested the 
water during January-June 1997 in three governorates, they found that, in Basra, up to 40 
percent of the water; in Babylon (Hilla) up to 20 percent, and in Nineveh-Mosul up to 9 
percent of the water was badly contaminated (SACHWI April 1998, pp.31-33). Thus, 
piping alone does not mean safe water. A stark example of this phenomenon is Saddam’s 
City: this author was told by a senior UN official that, even though almost all homes there 
had tap water, in 1997-98 this Shi‘i quarter suffered from frequent waves of water 
contamination due to lack of chlorine, and following each wave many infants were 
hospitalized. The same applies to the low correlation between the percent representation 
of homes with access to a central sewage system, and raw sewage in the cities’ streets. 
Here, too, Basra is a stark example: while many homes there (88 percent) have such 
access, large parts of the city are constantly flooded with raw sewage, and this creates very 
serious health hazards.>4 

It has to be made very clear that, when it comes to the government controlled areas, 
with the exception of devastated Maysan and the affluent neighborhoods of the power elite 
in the capital city the differences between Sunni-Arab and Shi‘i-Arab governorates are not 
immediately apparent. The Shi‘i areas closest to Baghdad are relatively well off, while the 
Sunni-Arab area of Mosul is in bad shape. All the same, however, the most devastated 
governorates are clearly Shi‘ ones, and the best off are the mixed Diyala, and the clear-cut 
Sunni Arab Salah al-Din and Ta’mim. 

The pattern of malnutrition that the surveys of 1996 and 1997 revealed may be 
devoid of any political significance. One has to bear in mind that the deep Shi‘i south 
always lagged somewhat behind the rest of the country in terms of infrastructure. In 
addition, the Iraq-Iran War, and the suppression of the revolt of March 1991 further 
damaged it. Mosul and al-Anbar, on the other hand, have always developed more 
normally, and since the Ba‘th takeover were not damaged by wars and uprisings. Still, 
there may be good non-political reasons why they lag behind the other two Sunni Arab 
areas. One such reason is distance from the capital city: usually, proximity to Baghdad 
means more development. Judging by the political history of the Ba ‘th regime and partial 
contemporary evidence, however, it is possible that at least some of the malnutrition 
pattern is not coincidental. Tikrit, Dur, “Uja‘ and Beiji are the main sources of the regime’ s 
recruits for the command and rank and file of the internal security apparatuses. The closer 
to the President a security ring is, the higher the percentage in that unit of young men from 
those settlements. Not all Tikritis hail from one tribe: the innermost circles closest to the 
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President (al-Murafiqun [Companions] and Himayat al-Ra’is [Presidential Guard]) hail 
almost exclusively from Saddam Husayn’s own tribe, AlBuNasir. In other units, 
somewhat farther from the leader (al-Amn al-Khass [Special Security Apparatus], 
al-Haras al-Jumhuri al-Khass [Special Republican Guard]), one may find also many other 
Tikritis (from the tribes of al-Jawa‘ina, al-Shaya’isha, Al Bu Bazun, Al Bu Khashman and 
Al Bu Yasin), as well as non-tribal Tikritis and young men hailing from other tribes from 
the Sunni-Arab areas and from some Shi‘i areas as well. All these people have extended 
families and most of them have tribes whose largest concentrations are to be found in 
Salah al-Din and Ta’mim. This may explain why these two governorates are well off, 
albeit only relatively speaking. As for Nineveh-Mosul and Anbar, which include the 
northern Jazira, these areas are the least supportive of the regime from among the 
Sunni-Arab areas. Mosul army and air force officers have been on the regime’s suspected 
list for many years (even though Minister of Defense, Sultan Hashim al-Ta’i, for example, 
hails from Mosul). In the Jazira, the huge Shammar Jarba Tribal Federation is generally 
neutral. They have never revolted against the Ba‘th regime, but they have never been 
deeply committed to it either. The Al Bu Nimr of the Dulaym, based mainly in Ramadi 
(Anbar), however, openly revolted against the regime in summer 1995.35 Ever since, there 
have been reports of tension there. 

To what extent is the sorry state of the deep Shi‘i south a non-political phenomenon? 
Certainly it is in part, but it is at least necessary to look at the recent history of that area 
and at some recent UN reports. The Shi‘i south revolted en mass against the regime in 
March 1991. The result, in addition to the aforementioned damage, was between 30,000- 
60,000 dead civilians and many missing persons. The Kurdish area was devastated no less 
during Operation Anfal (1987—88) and the revolt of March-April 1991. However, soon 
afterward the Kurds became de-facto independent of the central government. With that 
came responsibility for their own development and the results are encouraging. They have 
received more help from international NGOs, but they have also been much more open to 
such help than the GOI.36 In the Shi‘i south, on the other hand, the regime did not go out 
of its way to reconstruct the damaged infrastructure. Lack of resources can explain only 
part of this neglect. Vast resources and precious spare parts were dedicated to the digging 
of colossal canals in the south, with the ostensible aim of irrigation and agricultural 
drainage. In reality, however, more than anything else, the “Mother of Battles River” and 
“Saddam’s River” were designed to drain large parts of the southern marshes, from where 
small-scale guerrilla activities were carried out against regime targets.7’ Ten percent of the 
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mammoth earth works invested in these operations could have solved, for example, all the 
(very serious) sewage problems of Basra, a city of some one million people. Likewise, a 
fraction of the resources earned through illegal oil products and other exports, estimated 
at $1.5bn in 1999,38 and spent on luxury buildings and on smuggling of military 
technology,*? could have helped Basra with its (very serious) water and electricity 
problems, and greatly improved the conditions at the hospitals there, as well as in ‘Amara 
and Karbala’ .*° But Basra was the first city to revolt against Saddam Husayn’s regime as 
soon as the Gulf War guns fell silent. In the governorates of Maysan-‘Amara, Dhi Qar and 
Muthanna small-scale guerilla activities have been carried out against the regime from the 
marshes. This may explain why the regime refrains from major reconstruction operations 
there. With the exception of autonomous Kurdistan this author has no evidence that, since 
the suppression of the 1991 revolts, the GOI intentionally denied food rations to whole 
cities or governorates.4! However, as reported by Max Van Der Stoel, the UN Special 
Rapporteur for Human Rights, in areas where anti-government activities took place and 
where the regime had razed to the ground whole villages and deported people, rations 
were not distributed to the deportees until they had first spent six months in their new 
residence.‘ 

Van Der Stoel also pointed out that, even when it comes to UN-sponsored rations, 
there is discrimination against the marsh Shi‘1 Arabs.*3 Indeed, in February 1999 the 
Special Rapporteur leveled scathing criticism against the Iraqi regime for clear-cut 
discrimination against the [Shi‘1] south. To wit: 
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There are variations even within the terms of the government’s own criteria indicating a worse 
situation in the southern governorates (e.g. the especially poor sewage system in the ten most 
southern governorates as reported in document Office of Iraq Programme-OIP- /AOS/2/ 
paragraph 16). . .The available resources are not being channeled [in the needed quantities?] to 
people in the southern governorates who are the worse off and in the greatest need. 


In the same document the Special Rapporteur also noted the government's refusal to 
provide the Office of Iraq Programme (OIP) with any information on its efforts to 
supplement the food basket. He further noted the existence of 


New guidelines established by the Iraqi Ministry of Trade according to which UN humani- 
tarian observers are prohibited from knocking on doors to initiate interviews with household- 
ers, thus limiting the ability of the UN fully to assess the real adequacy and equity of food 
supplies and health care ... The greater needs among the population of the southern 
governorates, in terms of their specific nutritional needs and their comparative inability to 
obtain supplies from the market are not adequately addressed either under the terms of the 
“Oil-For-Food” programme or under other programmes administered by the GOI from its 
other resources.4 - 


UN Committee for the Rights of Children recommended that the GOI should 
“eliminate the disparities between urban and rural areas and between governorates.”* 

The Humanitarian Rapporteur also noted a fact that appears in many surveys, 
namely: the great disparities between urban and rural areas in favor of the former.*® This 
phenomenon exists all over Iraq. The GOI refrains from conducting studies of its own to 
gauge better the mortality and malnutrition situation in all parts of Iraq. This is a serious 
obstacle to dealing with these problems. 

Not doing as much as he could, and thus allowing large Shi‘i areas to slip into (or 
remain in) a deprived state, may benefit Saddam Husayn in two ways: it frees scarce 
resources for other priorities, and it enables him to present to the humanitarian community 
the great suffering of the south as typical of the suffering of all the Iraqis. This is not to 
say that the vast majority of the Iraqis, Sunni Arabs as well as Shi‘i Arabs, are even close 
to being well off. Still, some areas are in particularly deep trouble. When well-intentioned 
Western humanitarians and journalists are being taken there they should be more mindful 
where they are. They are being taken to Karbala’, or to Maysan-‘Amara, or to Basra, from 
where they are sending accurate reports of great suffering, but they are apparently unaware 
that they were brought to the worst off areas, and that at least some of the suffering there 
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could have been alleviated by the GOI. This happens to journalists as well as to-academic 
researchers.*7 

One example of an academic survey that made the same mistake was conducted in 
1997 by an FAO team.*8 Quoting a UNICEF survey from 1995, the FAO document 
provides useful (though only partial) information on the dismal water and sanitation in 
1995 in those governorates under the GOI that are worst off (pp. 58—61). However, when 
it comes to their own survey of child malnutrition the team lumps together widely 
disparate Baghdad neighborhoods, thus presenting the usual misleading picture of a 
dismal average (pp. 42-54). One of the four neighborhoods surveyed was Saddam’s City. 
What we are not told is that this is where two million Shi‘i people live in- appalling 
conditions. In this area the team studied ten clusters of on average 20 households in each. 
The choice of homes was done randomly, which certainly is a correct policy, but in 
Saddam’s City almost all homes are extremely poor. Another sample, based on ten 
clusters, came from Kazimayn. We are not told that this is a small Shi‘i quarter at the 
northern fringe of old Baghdad, where the population is mostly poor. Next came Rasafa, 
east of the Tigris. Only five clusters were studied there. Finally, only five.clusters were 
studied in al-Mansur. The reader should at least be told that this well-to-do neighborhood, 
southwest of the river near the horse race arena, is where senior party and government 
officials and other regime luminaries live. By lumping all these quarters together the study, 
otherwise being helpful, is missing an important poni identifying where aid is needed 
more, and more urgently. 

Another oversight may be identified in the way the team treated Karbala’, where 
altogether around one hundred households were studied. Karbala’ is correctly shown to be 
in a far worse situation than Baghdad, but there is absolutely nothing in the study to 
indicate that, in terms of child nutrition, Karbala’ (and, in fact, most of the Shi‘i south) is 
worse off than most other parts of Iraq. To provide a balanced view the team should have 
also gone to at least one or two cities in a better-off governorate, for example: Tikrit, Dur 
or Samarra’. i 

As another example of the same oversight one may bring up the case of the 
delegation of US legislators’ aides that spent five days in Iraq in August-September 1999. 
The initiative to go on a fact-finding mission to Iraq was praiseworthy: more current and 
precise information on the humanitarian situation in all parts of Iraq is most helpful. 
Furthermore: if, as the delegation’s organizer said, they were “able to look at whatever we 
wanted to see” then this was a very promising visit.4? However, it seems to this author 
that, their good intentions notwithstanding, the mission missed some very important 
points. 
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According to one report, they toured hospitals in Baghdad. They were able “to tour 
all the sites on their itinerary” there. They saw Saddam Children’s Hospital, for example, 
a place to which almost every visitor is being taken by the regime.°° This was a sad and 
depressing sight. For good measure, however, the delegation also ought to have put on 
their itinerary one of the hospitals that serve the ruling elite and their children. One such 
hospital is Ibn Sina Hospital, situated very conveniently at the heart of downtown 
Baghdad, on Haifa Street, in Karadat Maryam, less than a five minute walk from the 
Foreign Ministry.>*} 

The delegation also visited Basra, ‘Amara (Maysan) and Nasiriyya (Dhi Qar). The 
Iraqi media made no secret of the fact that the GOI was going to try to use the delegation 
to further its political agenda. “In Maysan”, the Iraqi TV announced, the delegation was 
shown “the shortage of food and medicines, the suffering. . .the increase of diarrhea and 
malnutrition . . . [treating patients] using worn out equipment” and generally “the negative 
effect of the blockade on the social, economic and health situation”.°2 The delegation’s 
reports failed to mention that Maysan-‘Amara is a very special case, let alone lay at least 
part of the blame for it on the regime. According to their reports, these cities “bear most 
of the brunt of the country’s 1980—1988 war with Iran, the 1991 Persian Gulf War. . .and 
the UN Trade sanctions”.° This is mistaken information. In the first place, none of these 
cities suffered from Gulf War Allied Forces bombing more than Tikrit, for example, or 
central Baghdad. Also, all three cities suffered much damage to the infrastructure and paid 
a terrible human price as a result of the suppression of the 1991 Shi‘i intifada in the south 
at the hands of the regime but this was not mentioned. The delegation described a hospital 
in ‘Amara where “mothers used manual fans to drive away flies from the malnourished 
babies”.>4 But with the right priorities, even under the embargo, the GOI could have easily 
provided the hospitals-in “Amara, and other deeply depressed areas in Iraq, with more 
medicines, nutrition-rich food, and with electricity, even if it meant providing each 
hospital with a generator. 

The description of Basra, too, was accurate and troubling,>*> and in another place the 
organizer pointed out that: “This is not a government that’s very committed to its 
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population—. . It’s a terrible government”.*® Yet there was no mention of the discrimi- 
natory policies of that government between the various governorates. Alternatively, the 
delegation could have asked to be taken to another part of Iraq for a more balanced view. 
It must be mentioned that any one who is critical of the regime risks not being allowed 
back into Iraq. Suffice it to bring up the example of Max Van Der Stoel, the UN 
Humanitarian Rapporteur who, since 1992, was barred from entering Iraq following his 
criticism of the Iraqi regime’s humanitarian record.57 Still, as shown by UNICEF in 
1996-98, full reports of surveys can be published without such adverse results. Whatever 
the case, to be helpful the information must be detailed and public. 


THE UN OIL-FOR-FOOD RESOLUTIONS AND THEIR IMPLEMENTATION 
THE RESOLUTIONS 


In 1991, the UN Security Council adopted Resolutions 706 (in August) and 712 (in 
September), which allowed Iraq to sell oil worth $1.6 bn every six months and buy 
humanitarian supplies, but Iraq rejected both. UNSC Resolution 986, adopted on 14 April 
1995, was much more liberal than the previous ones. It allowed Iraq to sell $1bn worth of 
oil every 90 days and use the proceeds for humanitarian supplies. According to the 
Resolution, 53 percent of the proceeds were to go to the purchase of humanitarian supplies 
for the. center and south of Iraq, 13 percent were earmarked for humanitarian supplies in 
the three northern governorates (Iraqi Kurdistan). 30 percent were to go into a UN 
Compensation Fund, 2.2 percent for administering the program, 0.8 percent for the costs 
of UNSCOM, and 1 percent were to go into an escrow account. Baghdad was to enter into 
contracts with suppliers of its choosing for the 53 percent amount. The contracts were to 
be processed by the Office of the Iraq Program and approved by the Security Council’s 
661 Committee. 

However, Resolution 986 was rejected again by Iraq under the pretext that it affected 
its national sovereignty. Only when faced with runaway inflation did the Iraqi regime 
agree to implement it 18 months later, on 25 November 1996. On 10 December 1996, 
Saddam Husayn pressed the button of Kirkuk No. 1 pumping station, sending the first oil 
to the Turkish port of Dörtyol since August 2, 1990. This signaled the beginning of Phase 
One of the Oil for Food Program (10 December 1996 - 7 June 1997). The first food and 
medicine shipments arrived in March 1997. As pointed out by the UN Human Rights 
Rapporteur: “Had the Government of Iraq not waited five years to decide to accept the ‘oil 
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for food’ agreement . . . millions of innocent people would have avoided . . . suffering”.58 
On 20 February 1998, the UNSC decided to enhance the program. Resolution number 
1153 raised the ceiling of the permitted sales of Iraqi oil to the value of $5.256bn every 
180 days. On 17 December 1999 the UNSC decided, as part of Resolution 1284, to lift the 
ceiling altogether from Iraqi oil sales. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF FOOD AND MEDICINE AVAILABILITY 


Between 1979 and 1988 the average daily consumption of kilo-calories per person in 
Iraq was 3,189, and the average consumption per person of protein was 90.4 grams per 
day.*? During the lowest point of the food shortage in Iraq (1993-1996) average daily 
calorie intake per capita went down to 2,268 Kcal. However, as a result of the Oil for Food 
Program (OFP), by late 1997 - early 1998 already the daily calorie intake increased to 
2,424 Keal per day. The program improved the situation in another, no less important 
aspect: free food staples. While in the mid-1990s the government rations provided, 
practically free of charge, between 1,093 and 1,295 Kcal per capita per day, in October 
1999 the free calorie intake reached 2,150 to 2,200. (The requirement set by the World 
Health Organization is 2,500 Kcal daily.©°) Reports from many households, however, 
mentioned complaints that the UN-sponsored OFP of free food staples suffice only for 20 
days in a month.°! This means that many households expected the calorie intake to go to 
its pre-Gulf crisis level of more than 3,000 calories per person per day. Even though the 
quantum leap of between 70 percent and 100 percent in terms of free caloric value within 
such a short period is impressive, more food is essential. Less successful is the effort to 
provide the population’s needs in proteins, calcium, zinc, vitamin B6 and other micro 
nutrients (mainly in dairy products, fish, eggs and meat, fruits and vegetables). These are 
all available on the market, but they are very expensive and beyond the reach of poor 
families.S2 

Who is to blame for the shortfalls in food availability and the persistently high rate 
of child malnutrition? Before discussing the pros and cons of removing the embargo 
altogether, it is suggested here to look at the obstacles that hamper the smooth operation 
of the existing program through the eyes of UN officials who are connected with it. 
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Generally speaking, Carol Bellamy, UNICEF’s chief, after a visit to Iraq made it 
clear that, in her mind, “it is important not to just say that everything rests on sanctions”. 
As she observed, “Iraq’s wars with its neighbors and against its domestic opponents, as 
well as lack of investment in children’s health helped worsen conditions for children. «.in 
the state-controlled regions.”® Indeed, it is recognized by many humanitarians that the 
suffering is, to an extent, the result of traumatic experiences that preceded the embargo. 

Hans Von Sponeck, the UN Humanitarian Coordinator in Iraq, whom the US and 
Britain reportedly wanted out of his job because of his demand to “de-link” the 
humanitarian from the political aspects of the embargo,® implied that the regime should 
have ordered more food than it did. To wit: “The government [OJ] should be encouraged 
to increase the caloric content of the food basket. . . further.”’®° It is noteworthy that, rather 
than the other way around, it is always the UN that demands to increase the food rations 
purchased with the available “Oil-For-Food” resources, and the Iraqi government 
eventually succumbs to the humanitarian pressure. This was the case, for example, when 
in September 1999 Iraq wanted to increase the daily intake to 2,200 Kcal but the Security 
Council insisted on 2,300 Kcal in view of the rise in oil revenues. As the SG reported in 
November 1999, a chronic problem was “under procurement” by the GOI of some 
commodities, notably pulses, milk and cheese: “reduced rations of pulses and dairy 
products in the monthly food basket were the main contributing factors for the shortfalls 
in the targeted nutritional values. Applications [on the part of the GOI] for the purchase 
of pulses were only received in late September 1999, the first since November 1998”.67 

Von Sponeck, for his part, confirmed that even to increase the free caloric intake to 
2200 Kcal per day necessitated pressure. As he put it, only after “long meetings” Iraq 
conceded.®® Noting that there had been an increase in relative allocations for food and 
medicines he commented, however, that this resulted from the fact that “the [Security] 
Council was careful to insure that such needs were covered first [before other priorities of 
the GOI]”. Indeed he also pointed out that: “deprivation could be due to internal, as well 
as external reasons”. Thus, for example, where the Security Council members showed 
readiness to remove. certain items from hold, especially drought relief items, “it had 
worked to some degree, but the Iraqi government had not wanted sanctions to be relaxed 
only with regard to special items.”®? 

The GOI is also reluctant to use the available “oil-for-food” funds to purchase 
nutrient-rich products targeted for pregnant and lactating women and for young children. 
In August 1999 the UN Secretary General wrote: “Despite repeated requests made by the 
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UN, as of July, 31 [1999] only one application had been received for... high protein 
biscuits at a value of $1.7m. No application for therapeutic milk has been submitted.””° 
According to the UN Secretary General, following many months of UN pestering 
(throughout phases 4,5,6 of the program) the GOI at long last ordered most of the 
necessary targeted nutrition program. The first shipment of high protein biscuits, 
consisting of 461 tons, arrived as late as September 1999. To grasp fully the impact of the 
delays suffice it to point out that there were 425,350 mal-nourished children under five and 
300,000 pregnant and lactating women who were waiting for these protein rich 
supplements.7! By late October 1999, Hans Von Sponeck, the Humanitarian Coordinator, 
too, could report: “Iraq spent every available dollar from the programme[’s $27 million] 
on a special nutrition project for pregnant women, new mothers and young children.” 
Indeed, by October 1999 Von Sponeck could also report that the GOI allowed the UN 
access to its own food stocks.’* Even though in the case of most regimes this would have 
been a natural practice, in that of the GOI this was apparently seen as an achievement for 
the UN. 

UNICEF is very worried about yet another phenomenon that is risking the lives of 
many infants and which may be rectified with the cooperation of the GOI. According to 
a 1998 survey: 


Infant feeding patterns have deteriorated with the prevalence of bottle feeding increasing over 
the past year from 21% to 31%. This discourages breast-feeding. Bottle used with contami- 
nated water . . . leads to further diarrhea and water-borne diseases making a lethal combination 
with malnutrition.”3 


It is important to point out that the decrease in breast-feeding occurred precisely 
when food became more available as a result of the introduction of the OFP. This means 
that mothers did not change their practice because they received less food and thus had no 
milk. The reason for the change is to be looked for elsewhere. It could be the decision by 
the Iraqi Ministry of Health to include baby formula in the free food rations. This seems 
to have encouraged lactating mothers to switch to bottle-feeding. In her visit to Iraq, 
UNICEF Chief Carol Bellamy tried to convince the officials to stop including the Formula 
in the rations but she failed.74 Once the Iraqi health authorities are convinced that this is 
a promising direction, encouraging a return to breast-feeding is far easier than repairing 
the water and sewage systems. This will save many lives. 
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Medicines, no less than food, are critical to reduce child malnutrition. In May 1999 
oe Sevan, Executive Director of the Office of the Iraqi Programme, reported that 
“about $570m worth of ... medical supplies have arrived in Iraq .. . Our major concern 
is that only 48 percent of these supplies ... have been distributed ... The government 
warehouses are literally over-flowing.”’> In the same month UN Secretary General Kofi 
Annan delivered the same report. The Iraqi public, he added, “particularly its nearly four 
million children, badly need the drugs”. According to Annan a key reason for the stockpile 
is a “decline in professional competence and motivation” among Iraq’s health personnel. 
This, he felt, could be rectified if the UN set up a program of “human development and 
training” for the health sector, and allowed the imports of handling equipment and 
transport.”© However, already by the end of October, Hans Von Sponeck could report that 
68 percent of the medical supplies had been distributed and that what is still in storage is 
legitimately there.?’ 

Another example of the susceptibility of the GOI to pressures from the humanitarian 
community, is that of the ordering priorities for medical supplies. The inclination on the 
part of the GOI has always been to order medical equipment at the expense of medicines. 
This became a problem as primary health care gave way to secondary and tertiary care. 
Until the sixth phase of the OFP the ratio was 75-25 percent in favor of equipment. By 
the end of 1999 there was, as a result, still a serious shortage of antibiotics, anesthetics, 
intravenous fluids and some vaccines. This started to change, however, after consistent 
pressure on the part of the UN in the sixth phase, with the target being a 50:50 ratio.78 

There are also other areas where the UN does not see things eye to eye with the GOI. 
This is the case, for example, with the school system. Even though there are serious 
infrastructure problems that cannot be solved easily, mainly crumbling buildings and 
water and sanitation breakdowns, some problems can be solved fairly easily.7? Von 
Sponeck criticized the government over its investments in education. By October 1999 it 
was spending only 10 percent on education as compared to the pre-embargo era. “If the 
new generation of Iragis were to be well-prepared”, he said, “everyone must help the UN 
to persuade the Iraqi government to maximize its investment in people, to make them good 
national citizens.’’®° The Ministry of Higher Education, for its part, distributed by October 
1999 only 56.6 of the educational materials and equipment which it had received.®! Here 
like in the health sector, the chances of improving cooperation between the UN and the 
GOI are substantial. As long as no issues of internal security or weapons of mass 
destruction are involved, the regime is not immune to UN humanitarian pressures. Clearly, 
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there is a limit to how bad the regime is ready to look in the eyes of the international 
humanitarian community. This community is its only hope: Saddam Husayn seems to 
understand that the Russians and the French on their own will never be able to relax the 
embargo, let alone lift it. The American public is unimpressed by their arguments. 
However, the American public is taking very seriously humanitarian arguments coming 
from NGOs and UN officials. 

In so far as the responsibility of UN Committee 661 is concerned, what seems to be 
the most formidable obstacle in the way of the smooth flow of goods to Iraq is the large 
number, and high dollar value, of contracts on hold. According to Benon Sevan, by late 
October 1999 no less than 572 contracts, valued at about $700m, were on hold. Even 
though this is less than 10 percent of the total sum that had been raised by the OFP this 
is still a major prblem. These contracts included mainly items connected with telecom- 
munications, electricity, water and sanitation, and a little less so with oil spare parts and 
equipment.82 The UN Secretary General and Von Sponeck reported that almost half of the 
applications placed on hold were the result of insufficient technical details, which was the 
responsibility of the GOI. Another major reason for placing contracts on hold is lack of 
clarity in regards to the end user. That means that the 661 Committee or some of its 
members suspected that the technology involved was going to military, rather than civilian 
end users.®4 All the same, however, Von Sponeck sounded the alarm in late October 1999, 
arguing the sanctions committee had become “a deterrent for the implementation of the 
humanitarian programme” as it was blocking an increasing number of requests. In 
private conversations, this author heard complaints that the American and British 
members of the 661 Committee were blocking contracts as a result of political 
considerations. No specific examples were produced, but such an atmosphere is not 
conducive to the smooth operation of the Committee, and thus it should be addressed. 


CONCLUSION OR: WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


Since August 1990 life in Iraq has been on hold. Beyond the purely humanitarian 
aspects this author cannot recall any other part of the world where the general standard of 
living deteriorated so rapidly and so deeply. The middle and lower-middle classes, those 
people with a high school or a university education, are those who bear the brunt of the 
crisis. Financially, they are ruined and they see no professional future. As described 
vividly by Phyllis Bennis, “you see pilots of the grounded Iraqi airways who are now 
working as the staff of the international business center, making telephone calls for 
international visitors. . .The drivers that work for the UN, ... almost every one of them 
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has a doctorate. . .[or] a master’s degree.”86 Simple everyday pleasures that many Iraqis 
used to enjoy are today beyond their reach. A private car, a holiday in the mountains, not 
to mention abroad, dinner at a restaurant, all these are gone for most people. Worse still, 
as Denis Halliday, a former senior UN official who had spent long periods in Iraq and who 
resigned his position in protest of the economic embargo said, the economic crisis is 
affecting family life in many ways. There is an increased rate of divorce and reduced 
number of marriages because young couples cannot afford to get married. There is an 
increase in the number of single mothers. There is growing homelessness and prostitution. 
There is a steep rise in the level of crime. Many pupils drop out of school and 
unemployment is rampant.8? The Iraqi press confirms the existence of many of the 
abovementioned problems. To this one might add around 450,000 Iraqis of all walks of 
society languishing in Jordan unwilling to go back and unable to go elsewhere. All these 
are depressing phenomena that should concern everyone. 

The question is what ought to be done by the international community as long as the 
present regime is in power and as long as the UNSC is not convinced that this regime no 
longer has weapons of mass destruction (WMD). Many humanitarian activists have 
suggested an immediate lifting of the economic embargo and, at the same time, enforcing 
a much more stringent weapons embargo. If lifting the embargo means also ending the UN 
financial supervision of Iraq’s oil revenues before the Iraqi regime is completely stripped 
of its WMDs, and related technology, then it seems to this author that this solution is both 
extremely risky on the weapons level and counter-productive on the humanitarian one. 

In the first place, as soon as Saddam Husayn is again in full control of his oil revenues 
(between $20 - 25bn annually at current prices) he can easily outfox all the border 
controls. He will never be able to import secretly thousands of main battle tanks, nor will 
he be able to smuggle in scores of state-of-the-art fighter aircraft. But he will be able to 
smuggle in non-conventional technology, including missile gyrostabilizers, the only 
missile component Iraq does not have the know-how to produce domestically. Worse, 
with the right amounts of cash his chances of purchasing and smuggling in fissionable 
nuclear material are good, and, as reported by UNSCOM experts, Iraqi scientists have all 
the knowledge needed to produce nuclear devices. 

The question is, thus, will Saddam Husayn be interested in spending many billions 
of dollars on such a venture? The only way one can try to answer that question is by 
looking at Saddam Husayn’s track record. The most conspicuous phenomenon in that 
respect is the fact that between 1991 and 1999 the Iraqi leader was ready to forfeit oil 
revenues worth more than $110bn in order to retain a small seed stock of WMDs and the 
related technology. This means that he probably regards these weapons as his first priority. 
Less well known is the case of his military expenditures during 1989, one of the only two 
full years since he became president in 1979 during which he had no war and no sanctions. 
According to a usually reliable source, in 1989 Iraq’s military expenditures were $15.7bn 
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in 1995 constant prices. This is a little less than in 1986—1987, two years in which the war 
with Iran was at its height.88 Just his military shopping list in 1989 cost Saddam Husayn 
between $2.5bn-$3.6bn.89 This shopping list does not include Iraq’s non-conventional 
effort, which could not be less than around $1bn annually. All this when Iraq’s oil 
revenues in that year reached between $15 billion and $16.8 billion.®. The military 
expenditures look even more out of proportion if one bears in mind that Iraq had to service 
its international debt of around $30—40 billion (excluding its $30—40 billion debt to its 
Gulf Arab allies) at the cost of between $4-8 billion a year.?!. Bearing in mind that Iraq’s 
only threatening neighbor, Iran, was by then at a significant disadvantage militarily, can 
provide an insight into the Iraqi leader’s scale of priorities when he was trying to 
resuscitate the Iraqi economy after eight years of war. It is often pointed out that, despite 
all Iraq’s financial problems, the general standard of living and public services were kept 
at a reasonable level during the Iran-Iraq War and until 1990, which means that the regime 
is capable of looking after its people. What is forgotten is that once the Arab Gulf states 
ceased their economic support in mid-1988, due to the regime’s priorities, it became 
increasingly difficult to buy both guns and butter. To the best of this author’s judgment, 
this was the main reason for the invasion of Kuwait. This conclusion is supported by 
Saddam Husayn’s bellicose speeches which centered around Iraq’s economic travails, on 
interviews with people who lived in Baghdad at the time confirming that unemployment 
was extremely high, especially amongst war veterans, and that inflation was around 
25-40% annually. This conclusion is also based on inside information about discussions 
in the ruling elite which came out in print. 

It is anybody’s guess what is the motivation behind this fascination with weapons, 
but again Saddam Husayn’s track record suggests that as long as he is in power, he will 
continue to see a military option to both his domestic and foreign problems as the 
preferable solution. If he is in control of a meaningful arsenal of WMDs this may pose a 
threat not only to his neighbors but also and, perhaps primarily, to his own population. 
This happened when the Kurdish town of Halabja was gassed in March 1988. Further- 
more, President Husayn still seems to want his people to believe that he can use similar 
weapons against them again. A reliable British journalist provided an indication that this 
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may be the case in a report from Shi‘i holy city of Najaf in April 1999. The Iraqi regime 
was reported to have deployed around the southern city troops wearing gas masks and 
special white uniforms, designed to protect them against chemical weapons. “The 
appearance of soldiers equipped against chemical warfare has caused terror in Najaf where 
there are well-founded fears that the government is prepared to use poison gas against 
them”, the journalist wrote. “A traveler who left Najaf recently said: ‘everybody was so 
frightened ... that they locked themselves in their houses. The streets were empty.’”% 

If the Iraqi leader tries the unconventional option against one of his neighbors, or, 
which is more likely, even if he satisfies himself with only rattling his non-conventional 
saber as he had done just before and during the Kuwait crisis,®3 there is a real danger of 
a unconventional war between regional powers. The result of such a war will be disastrous 
for all sides. This is another way by which President Husayn can put the well being of his 
own people at risk. The people of Iraq will find no consolation in the knowledge that 
others around them paid the same price. 

Another aspect of the lifting of the embargo is Iraq’s international debt. As long as 
President Husayn is in power, his Gulf Arab neighbors are not likely to forgive Iraq its 
debts, which by now reach around $35--45bn. Many of its international debtors, too, may 
demand Iraq immediately start servicing its debt to them. Such developments will damage 
badly Iraq’s credit worthiness on the international financial markets. It should be 
remembered that in 1989-1990, when Iraq’s economy and oil sector were in better shape 
and its national debt smaller, the international financial community was in doubt about its 
ability and will to repay it. As a result, for example, even before the Atlanta based branch 
of the Italian Banca Nationale Del Lavoro (BNL) scandal, the Federal Reserve and the 
Department of the Treasury wanted to “scale back” American financial commitments in 
Iraq.*4 If Iraq starts servicing its debts, this is certain to deduct at least $4-5 billion 
annually from its oil revenues. Furthermore: as long as Saddam Husayn is in power, those 
parties that are entitled to Iraqi war reparations will very likely reject any Iraqi request that 
they be forgiven, and 30 percent of Iraq’s total oil revenues will continue to be channeled 
toward reparations. The combined results of such developments and of President Husayn’s 
scale of priorities will very likely be that far less resources will be available for 
humanitarian needs and reconstruction than are available under the present system. It 
would seem, then, that as long as Saddam Husayn’s regime is in power in Baghdad, 
whether the embargo is lifted or not, Iraq’s socio-economic travail is bound to be 
substantial. However, as long as the UN has a fairly effective veto over Iraq’s re-armament 
expenditure, and UN recommendations carry some weight in terms of the humanitarian 
and reconstruction spending policy, the vast majority of the Iraqi people are guaranteed a 
minimum level of help and the regime’s priorities can be modified in favor of the people. 
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This does not mean that meaningful improvements cannot be introduced through 
changes in the existing Oil for Food Programs. Some such changes have been introduced 
already in UNSC Resolution 1284, of 17 December 1999.95 One important aspect of 
relaxation of the embargo is the permission given to Iraq to produce and sell oil without 
any ceiling. Within a year or two Iraq will exceed its OPEC quota, but as long as it is under 
international sanctions, OPEC quotas do not apply. Another change is designed to reduce 
the holds on contracts: excluding dual use technology, the 661 Committee will automat- 
ically approve a list of products. Another important change is permission given to the Iraqi 
government to buy products inside Iraq with “Otl-For-Food” resources. This will enable 
Iraqi farmers to sell their yields to the government for world market prices and will greatly 
encourage local agriculture. This will also help the economy in autonomous Iraqi 
Kurdistan. Finally, more resources were authorized. 

There are other improvements that may be suggested. One is the expansion of the 
personnel in the Office of the Iraq Programme. Today the personnel have to deal with a 
few times more contracts than they did when the Program started. If it will prove possible 
to convince the GOI to increase the number of humanitarian representatives inside Iraq, 
this will enable the 661 Committee to release many more dual-use contracts (for the 
electricity, sewage and water systems, for the oil sector, for communication and 
transportation) because it will be far easier to identify who is the end user. Also, the 180 
days period between the program’s phases may be extended. This will enable the GOI to 
plan better their reconstruction and thus their orders. In addition, decisions made by the 
661 Committee to place contracts on hold (for fear of military use, or “kickbacks” etc) 
should be more transparent. This will prevent politically motivated holds, or charges that 
there are such, as the case may be. Finally, there is urgent need to convince the GOI to 
develop a Humanitarian Survey Authority that will be assisted by international humani- 
tarian bodies whose responsibility it will be to provide the government with a continuous 
flow of information on the humanitarian situation in all parts of Iraq. This authority should 
be able to advise the Ministry of Health on the best policy to reduce malnutrition using the 
available resources. Judging by past experience, if the international humanitarian 
community insists on it, such an authority may come into being. This will enable the GOI 
and the humanitarian community to help vulnerable groups. This may save many lives. 
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PIPELINES OR PIPE DREAMS? LESSONS 
FROM THE HISTORY OF ARAB 
TRANSIT PIPELINES 


Paul Stevens 


The article outlines a history of transit oil and gas pipelines in the Arab world over 
the last 70 years. In particular, it seeks to understand the causes behind the 
generally poor performance of the pipelines and tries to examine the economic basis 
for this. The purpose is to find lessons and an analytical framework which may 
inform current discussions of such pipelines in relation to the development of 
Caspian hydrocarbons and gas exports from the Persian Gulf. 


L recent years, there has been a renewal of interest-in transit oil and gas pipelines. These 
are defined as pipelines which must cross another’s territory to get to market.! This 
interest, arising from Caspian hydrocarbons and gas exports from the Persian Gulf, has 
generated analysis which suffers from two serious failures. It either ignores the poor 
performance of transit pipelines in the past or, where problems are analyzed, the 
concentration is exclusively on politics. Both ignore the lessons of history. An earlier 
study by this author on the experience of such lines in the Middle East concluded that their 
operating experience had been abysmal in terms of interruptions to flow.? These 
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interruptions had been driven by economic factors —disputes over transit fees—as much 
as by political factors. 

This article updates that assessment of the historical experience. In particular, it 
includes a later transit line, Transmed, whose experience, in contrast to the trend, shows 
an exemplary operating record. The objective of the article is to extract what historical 
lessons may be learned and applied to plans relating to Caspian hydrocarbons and Persian 
Gulf gas. Much of the poor performance to be described can be attributed to economic 
features of the transit country. These features suggest the probability of a forced 
renegotiation of transit fees once the line is operating. They help to identify “good” transit 
countries which will not cause disruption and “bad” transit countries which will. This 
check-list allows analysts to assess, in economic terms, some of the routes currently under 
discussion. This article hopes to achieve two objectives—the creation of a check-list to 
provide a transparent agenda for further analysis and the flagging of the neglected 
importance of economic problems for transit. The article concludes by considering 
possible solutions to the general problems of transit. 


THE RENEWAL OF INTEREST IN TRANSIT PIPELINES 


Two recent developments have revived interest in transit pipelines: the potential of 
the hydrocarbon resources of the Central Asian Republics of the former Soviet Union, and 
the possible export of gas from the Persian Gulf into the growing energy markets of Asia.‘ 

The hydrocarbon resources of the Central Asian Republics are large, though exactly 
how large is debatable. The United States Energy Information Agency estimated proven 
oil reserves at 15-29 billion barrels (bb) with possible reserves of as much as 163 bb.° The 
same study suggests proven gas reserves of 236-337 trillion cubic feet (tcf). In a similar 
vein, the International Energy Agency suggests proven oil reserves of between 15—40 bb 
with 70—150 bb as possible.® To put this in perspective, at the end of 1997, proven oil 
reserves in the US were 29.8 bb and in Europe 20.2 bb while proven gas reserves in the 
US were 166.5 tef and in Europe 196.5 tcf.” There is significant debate about the legal 
status of the Caspian Sea (whether it is to be treated as a sea or lake) around which much 
of the hydrocarbon reserves lie.2 Without wishing to enter that debate, it is clear the 
Caspian is a lake in the sense that there is no access to the high seas. Exports of oil or gas 
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in any volume will require transit pipelines and there has been a proliferation of suggested 
routes together with discussions of the various possible problems.? 

‘Transit pipelines are also central to consideration of possible gas exports from the 
Persian Gulf which account for 34 percent of global gas reserves but only seven percent 
of global gas production.!° Interest has been driven by several factors. There is the 
growing hunger for hydrocarbon revenues following the lower oil prices experienced 
since 1986.1! The even lower prices since November 1997, if they recur which is likely, 
will reinforce this.!? There is skepticism among many about the viability of liquified 
natural gas (LNG) projects because of their size, inflexibility-and complexity.!3 Despite 
recent economic problems, there is a growing demand for all forms of energy in Asia,'4 
Finally, the electricity sector in Asia is undergoing restructuring and deregulation 
involving private investors. Combined cycle gas turbine technology is ideal for the private 
sector with its extremely short lead times, relatively low capital costs, and quick payback. 
The result of all these factors has been a great many negotiations and stated intentions to 
develop gas export projects from Iran, Qatar and Oman to the Asian sub-continent and 
Europe. 
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A SELECTED HISTORY OF TRANSIT PIPELINES IN THE ARAB WORLD!6 
Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) Line 


Prospective exports of Iraqi oil from the Kirkuk field in the 1930s, led to pressure 
from the British partners in the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) for a line via British 
mandated Palestine and from the French for a line via French mandated Lebanon and 
Syria. Compromise led to the building of both, split after Haditha in Western Iraq. A 
12-inch line was completed in 1934 with a capacity of four million tons per year (mty). 
By 1946, work started on a 16-inch line to Tripoli and Haifa, in then British mandated 
Palestine, parallel to the earlier 12-inch line, constrained by the IPC’s inability to buy 
larger diameter pipe from the US because of dollar shortages. After the creation of Israel, 
the Haifa branch closed. In 1950, work began on a 30-32 inch, 14 mty line from Kirkuk 
in Iraq to Banias in Syria which was completed in 1952. This gave a total capacity to the 
system of 16 mty. In 1956, the lines were badly damaged by the Syrian Army during the 
Arab-Israeli war in a reprisal for British and French involvement but they were eventually 
repaired.!7 

The 1931 agreement which created the line made JPC free from any transit fee or 
taxation except on profit from products sold locally. The only benefit (the agreement 
included the signatures of the Lebanese and the Syrian governments) was a two penny 
loading fee on every ton loaded at the terminals. Although the agreement had a 70 year 
life, the introduction of 50—50 upstream profit sharing in the early 1950s prompted Syria 
and Lebanon to seek similar treatment for the pipelines. In November 1955, the IPC 
signed a new agreement with Syria and in 1959 with Lebanon. This provided for a transit 
fee (one shilling and four pence per 100 ton-miles); a loading fee of one shilling per ton 
and an annual payment of £250,000 for protection and other services. This was based upon 
notional profit calculations allowing for a 50—50 profit split. As with all such calculations 
there was plenty of scope for further dispute and interpretation.}8 

In August 1966, a new extreme wing of the Ba‘th Party took over the Syrian 
government and requested a renegotiation of the transit fee. The claim was that increasing 
the line capacity reduced average costs giving a higher profit base. Negotiations were 
relatively simple, but the Syrian government insisted on retroactive payments. The 
companies, fearful of precedents, adamantly refused. On 16 November with no agreement 
in sight, the government issued a warning setting forth a formula for profit sharing, 
rejected by the IPC. Negotiations were broken off on 23 November and Syria unilaterally 
raised the transit fee by 46 percent and the loading fee by 92 percent. In addition, a further 
three shillings transit fee was levied to compensate for IPC’s “underpayment.” This was 
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to be retained until all “accounts are settled with the company.” IPC filled its storage in 
Banias and ceased pumping. Shortly afterwards, the Syrian section was also unable to feed 
the Lebanese spur line due to alleged pumping problems, which the IPC was not allowed 
to investigate. Both sides then proceeded to make claims and counter claims regarding the 
way in which the undisputed 50-50 profit sharing should be interpreted.!9 

It is unclear whether the dispute was rooted in economics or politics. Syria’s 
perspective was that this was “an episode in a broader struggle to free the Arab nation 
from the domination of Western imperialism and exploitation by oil monopolists”. For the 
IPC, conceding to Syria would create a dangerous precedent to haunt its owners in 
relations with other Middle East governments. Also, the IPC owners were under pressure 
from other governments in the region to expand production. Cutbacks in Iraq blamed on 
Syria provided a welcome relief.?° - 

It was growing pressure from Iraq on both Syria and the IPC which reopened 
negotiations. Agreement in March 1967 was based upon terms offered earlier by the IPC. 
Syria agreed because the loss of Iraqi oil had been easily managed by the industry and 
there was a danger of permanent closure which would deprive Syria of much needed 
foreign exchange.*! 

In 1971, as part of the Tehran and Tripoli price agreements, a new transit agreement 
emerged between Syria and Tapline (see below) which would double Syrian revenue at 
full capacity. Syria therefore approached the IPC to renegotiate terms, and in July 1971 
there was a substantial increase in fees. In June 1972, Iraq nationalized the IPC, and Syria 
immediately nationalized IPC’s assets in Syria requiring negotiation of a new agreement. 
Syria requested a doubling of transit fees and favorable prices for crude used domestically. 
Negotiations faltered and in January 1973, Syria threatened unilateral action. Iraq’s 
extremely weak bargaining position with strengthening oil prices forced Iraqi accep- 
tance.?? This left Iraq bitter and determined to short-circuit Syria’s command over Iraq’s 
exports. However, in June 1973 Iraq announced an interest-free loan of $22 million for 
Syria to expand the line’s capacity. In September 1973, it was announced that Entrepose 
of France had been awarded a $44 million contract to expand the line by 200,000 barrels 
per day (b/d) to 1.4 million b/d (mb/d).?3 

In 1975, Syria again requested renegotiation of the 1973 terms as was allowed by the 
agreement. However, this was with much higher prices following the “first oil shock.” 
Syria wanted an increase in transit fees while Iraq wanted a reduction in Syrian domestic 
offtake or a higher price. In 1975, Syria’s net income from transit fees was $100 million 
and the price discount on crude offtake was worth $88 million.24 Iraq now had alternative 
routes (see below) and in March 1976 pumping stopped, and the Strategic Pipeline 
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diverted the oil south. In October 1978, rumors suggested a new Syrian-Iraqi rapproche- 
ment triggered by the Camp David Accords could lead to a resumption of operations. 
Pumping resumed in February 1979 at 80,000 b/d at transit fees which were “a little bit 
less” than Iraqi dues paid to Turkey and which involved various offtake arrangements. 

Exports ceased in September 1980 with the Iraqi invasion of Iran although there was 
much speculation over the extent of the damage to the Iraqi facilities. At the beginning of 
December, it was announced that the Banias line would re-open at 200,000 b/d which it 
did in February 1981. In March 1981 an agreement was also reached to resume pumping 
through the Lebanese spur which led to the first loadings in December 1981. Shortly after, 
plans were announced to increase the Turkish line capacity (see below) from 700,000b/d 
to 900,000—1,000,000 b/d by increasing the pumping stations. Meanwhile, in February 
1981, Turkey pressed for a rise in transit fees from 38 cents per ton to $1.20 per ton 
reflecting Turkey’s view of Iraq’s desperation. By mid 1981, Iraq was exporting 650,000 
b/d through Turkey and 300,000 b/d through Syria. Syrian throughput was held down by 
technical problems and also problems of a “political nature and related to Syria’s demands 
for higher transit fees.” Both lines experienced periodic sabotage attacks but disruptions 
were short lived.26 i 

In April 1982, the IPC line was closed as a result of a deal with Iran to supply Syria 
with 180,000 b/d. The motive, however, was clearly aimed at weakening Iraq’s war 
capabilities. Syria initially claimed the closure was due to disputes over transit fees but 
later admitted it was a politically motivated decision. By mid 1985, there were reports that 
Syria was cannibalizing the line for its own oil operations. During 1987 there were 
rumours of talks to re-open the line but nothing substantive emerged. Again in early 1998 
there were rumours of re-opening the line but few took them seriously.*’ 

Overall, the operating record of the IPC line was poor as can be seen from figure 1. 
The line was closed for a substantial part of its operating life and a significant part of this 
closure was due to economic factors. 


Traq’s Alternatives 


Iraq, faced with the abysmal performance of the IPC line, took the strategic decision 
to break Syria’s hold over export routes and decided on a “Strategic North-South pipeline” 
from Haditha to Faw at the head of the Gulf. The line which could pump Rumayla oil to 
the Mediterranean or Kirkuk oil to the Gulf would increase Iraq’s ability to export via the 
Gulf. The construction contract was awarded in May 1970 and the 300—400,000 b/d line 
was opened in December 1975 with the eventual potential to run 1 mb/d going North or 
880,000 b/d going South. In September 1973, a $122 million contract was signed with 
Brown and Root to develop a deep sea terminal at Khor al-Khafji (renamed Mina al-Bakr 
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in 1975) 40 kilometres offshore from Faw with an ultimate capacity of 120 million metric 
tons per year (mmty). The berths could handle tankers up to 350,000 dwt.78 

Turkey was the other obvious alternative and had been considered by the IPC as early 
as 1956 following disruptions during the Suez crisis. In early 1971, serious talks began 
with Turkey for a gas pipeline from Kirkuk to south east Turkey which had been under 
discussion since early 1967.2? A crude line was also discussed. In October 1972, Iraq 
announced negotiations with Snam Progetti for a 500,000 b/d pipeline to a Turkish 
Mediterranean port.3° 

In May 1973 a protocol was signed for a 40-inch 25 mty crude line to exit at Dörtyol. 
The final agreement was signed on 27 August. The twenty year agreement paid a transit 
fee of 35 cents per barrel. The agreement provoked a hostile Syrian response in terms of 
Iraq “betraying the masses” and “delivering the Arabs’ oil weapon into the hands of the 
imperialists and Zionists at a time when they most need to use it in the battle of destiny.” 
There was an initial eight month delay in implementation because Turkey had problems 
raising finance for its part of the line. However, once the Turkish Parliament ratified the 
agreement the line was built in some haste and was inaugurated in January 1977 with a 
capacity of 35 mmty.?! 

The 1973 agreement allowed Turkey to lift 10 mmty for domestic consumption to be 
increased to 14 mty after 1983. Disputes over the price of this crude led to delays in 
operation and the first crude was only loaded on 25 May 1977 when the 35 cents had been 
raised to 38 cents to allow for dollar depreciation.>? 

While the Turkish and Strategic Lines meant Iraq was no longer dependent upon 
Syria for market access, Iraq’s transit problems were far from over. Closure of the IPC line 
between 1976 and 1979 left Turkey as the sole transit country although the Strategic 
North-South Line prevented Turkey from securing a monopoly position. In November 
1977, Iraq suspended deliveries to Turkey pending payment of $150 million for oil lifted. 
At this time, market conditions were such that there was little interest in Iraqi crude from 
Dörtyol. Pumping resumed in December following payment arrangements but was 
suspended again in January 1978 as payment failed to materialize. However, perhaps 
surprisingly, this did not stop pumping to the export terminal. Domestic supplies to 
Turkey were eventually resumed in September 1978 following a barter agreement. The 
line suffered occasional disruption due to sabotage or “accident” but closure was short 
lived.33 

In mid 1981, the idea was broached for a pipeline across Saudi Arabia. By March 
1982, Saudi Arabia granted rights of way permission and reports were of a line (Iraq 
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Pipeline Trans Saudi Arabai [IPSA 1]) of 1- 1.6 mb/d. These plans received a major boost 
when Syria closed the IPC pipeline in April. By October 1983, a 630 km tie-in line from 
Rumaila to the existing Ghawar-Yanbu Petroline (at the PS3 pumping station) with over 
1 mb/d excess capacity was being considered. Reports also hinted at another line through 
Jordan exiting at Aqaba. In May 1984, the Saudi cabinet approved in principle the 
agreement to build the tie-in line but problems over how Iraq would finance the line 
remained unanswered.*4 

In July 1984, plans were reported to lay a second parallel Turkish line to increase the 
Turkish capacity to 1.5 mb/d. A protocol was signed in August and final agreement came 
in April 1985. The line was inaugurated 27 July 1987 at a cost of $485 million with transit 
fees at 65 cents. In April 1988, it was reported that Turkey was interested in expanding 
the capacity of the second line to 1 mb/d. At this time, Turkey’s revenues from the 
pipeline were some $350-—360 million per year. At the same time, Iraq announced it was 
considering building a second North-South strategic line with a capacity of 900,000 b/d.35 

In April 1985, plans were announced for an independent line with a capacity of 1.6 
mb/d through Saudi Arabia (IPSA 2) This would track the East-West Petroline line but 
with its own loading terminal at the Saudi port of Yanbu. The first Iraqi exports from 
Yanbu via IPSA 1 were in September 1985. In October 1986, Iraqi exports ceased for two 
months to allow engineering work to complete the tie-in and expand capacity. Since this 
was a time of strong price competition, it is tempting to conclude that from the Saudi 
perspective the temporary loss of Iraqi crude was welcome. This suspicion was confirmed 
when for February 1987 it was announced (to Iraq’s “bafflement and frustration”) that the 
Saudi authorities had restricted Iraqi exports to 250,000 b/d, well below what had been 
expected. This was when Saudi Arabia was desperate to persuade markets of the 
credibility of the $18 per barrel OPEC target agreed to the previous December. IPSA 2 
began in September 1989 at a total project cost of $2 billion, but full operation was 
delayed because of incomplete pumping stations. The formal inauguration took place in 
January 1990.36 Both IPSA lines were closed following Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait. 
In January 1991, the Iraqi Revolutionary Command Council abrogated all agreements 
with Saudi Arabia including those covering the IPSA operations.?’ 

In 1991, discussion began between Iraq and the UN about Iraqi oil exports resuming 
under a UN humanitarian banner. Turkey immediately announced demands for a 
substantial increase in transit fees. These included a one-off lump sum payment of $264 
million regardless of throughput. In the event, Iraq was not yet interested in resuming 
exports under UN auspices. Disputes over fees were compounded by debate over whether 
to flush the line and what should happen to the flushed oil. In September 1996 a 
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Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) was signed between Iraq and Turkey which 
covered these issues.*® 


Tapline 


A pipeline from the Gulf to the Mediterranean was first proposed in 1943 by the US 
Government to improve US access to Gulf oil thus ensuring a “continuous supply of cheap 
oil.” Powerful opposition from the US domestic oil industry, fearing competition, buried 
the proposal. In July 1945, California Arabian—the Saudi concession holders— organized 
the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company (Tapline) to build such a line privately. Negotiations 
over rights, of way provided a foretaste of problems. Transit through Palestine (the first 
option) was granted free of charge. Securing rights through Lebanon and Syria, however, 
was more complex as both sought to squeeze higher transit fees. Eventually, in January 
1949, agreement was reached. Lebanon and Syria would share annual pipeline “royalties” 
based upon the amount of oil carried but with a minimum guaranteed annual payment. 
Construction was completed in late 1950 by which time California Arabian had become 
the Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco). The Tapline ownership reflected this new 
structure. The project was the world’s largest privately financed construction project. The 
initial capacity was 320,000 b/d, increased in 1957 to 450,000 b/d with auxiliary pumping 
stations between the main stations at Qaisumah, Rafha, Badanah and Turaif in Saudi 
Arabia.3° | 

Saudi Oil Minister ‘Abdallah Tariqi, in 1960, shortly after his appointment, criticized 
the Tapline agreement, arguing for a profit share. The original agreement gave the Saudi 
government a “reasonable” transit fee from Tapline based on a most favoured transit fee 
basis in the Middle East. Tariqi pointed out that crude delivered to the Mediterranean was 
charged at Gulf rather than Mediterranean posted prices, pocketing the difference which 
was supposed to reflect the tanker cost via the long haul route. According to Tariqi, this 
shifted Tapline’s profits to the Aramco parent companies away from Aramco thereby 
avoiding sharing with the Saudi government. The appointment of Ahmad Zaki Yamani as 
Oil Minister in 1962 triggered negotiations leading to an agreement in March 1963 which 
allowed for retrospective recovery of readjusted Tapline profits.*° 

In 1969, Tapline closed for 112 days following sabotage in the Golan Heights by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation ‘of Palestine (PFLP). The act attracted considerable 
criticism in the Arab world since the main losers would be Arab governments. MEES 
estimated the losses at $17.1 million. However, in November 1969, the PFLP again 
claimed responsibility for two breaches in Southern Lebanon. However, in each case the 
line was repaired within 24 hours. Tapline was again sabotaged twice in September 1971 
in Jordan, but again repairs took less than 48 hours. A further series of sabotage attacks 
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took place in Jordan, but at no point were loading operations at Sidon in Lebanon affected. 
These and other accidental ruptures confirm the fact that, contrary to popular opinion, 
providing access to repair the pipeline is possible, it is extremely difficult to sabotage 
pipelines effectively.*! 

In May 1970, Tapline was ruptured near Dira‘a in Jordan by a bulldozer working on 
telephone cables. Syria refused to allow repairs without a new transit agreement. An 
agreement was reached in January 1971 giving double transit fees and a lump sum of $9 
million to cover other claims. Although political motives were also at play, it is significant 
that when the Syrian government changed (and the political climate with it) the financial 
demands remained. Closure came at a very opportune time for Libya negotiating for 
higher posted prices. Closure aggravated crude shortages in the Mediterranean improving 
Libya’s bargaining position. While there is no evidence of collusion, in 1971 Libya made 
a substantial aid donation to Syria.42 Lebanon was unhappy about Syria’s stance, since it 
threatened transit fees and crude availability for Sidon’s Medreco Refinery. Lebanon’s 
disquiet was reinforced by rumors that Saudi Arabia was considering closing Tapline 
permanently.*? 

Following the Syrian agreement, similar terms were offered and accepted by both 
Lebanon and Jordan. However, higher transit fees meant that the Aramco partners viewed 
Tapline as a marginal means of transport. Falling European demand was met by reduced 
Tapline throughput rather than lower tanker lifting from Ras Tanura. Pumping also 
stopped occasionally because storage capacity at Sidon was full reflecting limited offtake 
needs. However, financial disputes did not always lead to closure. For example, in 1972, 
a dispute over lifting by Jordan for the Zarqa refinery led to a payments standoff. By this, 
payments between both sides (Tapline to Jordan for transit and Jordan to Tapline for 
offtake) were suspended until agreement could be reached. 

The collapse in tanker rates following the first oil shock of 1973 had a significant 
impact on costs of Gulf loading versus the Mediterranean. This was reinforced as Aramco 
expanded its Gulf loading capacity. In September 1974, a new terminal at Ju’ayma with 
a capacity of 1 mb/d was inaugurated. Subsequently, Tapline throughput frequently fell to 
low levels refiecting cheaper Gulf options. In February 1975, Tapline announced that it 
would close, since the November 1974 tax and royalty changes in Saudi Arabia turned the 
tax-paid cost of Sidon deliveries into the red. The Saudi government expressed disquiet 
over the closure and suggested they would “endeavour to reopen the pipeline under fair 
and reasonable terms.” As a compromise, oil was pumped to Jordan’s Zarqa refinery and 
Lebanon’s Medreco refinery. However, disputes over the price of crude and arrears led to 
periodic shutdowns. In 1981, Tapline actually agreed to supply Syria with oil to replace 
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the oil lost because of the outbreak of the Iraq-Iran war. The crude was to be lifted at 
Zahrani and shipped to Banias.* 

Under the Saudi take-over of Aramco in 1976, ownership of Tapline reverted to the 
four US Aramco partners. In June 1982, the Israeli invasion closed the section in South 
Lebanon and in December 1983, Tapline’s assets in Syria and Lebanon were abandoned. 
Supplies to Zarga continued although disputes over prices and payments were frequent. In 
late 1983, Tapline announced it would also cease its Jordanian operations at the end of 
1985, although intermittent supplies to Zarqa continued after 1985. In 1990, Tapline’s 
assets in Saudi Arabia became a division of Saudi Aramco, and deliveries to Jordan 
ceased. However, the influence of Tapline remained. The threat of resuming oil flows to 
Jordan via Tapline, thereby halting Iraqi exports (the only legitimate Iraqi oil exports 
under UN sanctions) persuaded Iraq to accept humanitarian exports under UN Resolution 
986.46 

As can be seen from figure 2, Tapline’s operating record, like the IPC line, was poor. 
However, there was a completely different transit line experience—the Transmed line 
between Algeria and Italy via Tunisia. 


Transmed 


Algeria’s experience with LNG exports had been unhappy. Projects were horribly 
over budget and bedeviled by disputes over prices and delivery terms. In 1970, Bechtel 
undertook a study of a gas pipeline to Sicily completed in October 1972. Suggestions for 
a gas line from Algeria to Europe emerged in 1971 in an interview with President Houari 
Boumedienne. although at that time the Moroccan route was discussed. In October 1973, 
Sonatrach and ENI agreed to build a 2,500km line from Hassi R’Mel to La Spezia east of 
Genoa for delivery of 11 billion cubic meters per year (bcmy) of gas. The cost of the line 
to the Sicilian coast was estimated at $850 million. However, by September 1977, the cost 
to the Italian mainland was being reported at $2.3 billion. In December 1973, an 
agreement was signed between Tunisia and ENI to construct the 288 km Tunisian section 
to be run by ENI, Sonatrach and the Tunisian government. In 1976, a study was 
commissioned by SEGAMO (Sonatrach, Gaz de France and Enagaz of Spain) for a 40 
bemy gas pipeline between Algeria and Europe. In early 1977, it was reported that the line 
had been abandoned by ENI because of “the harsh economic demands made by Tunisia.” 
In June 1977, the project was “revived” following a reopening of negotiations between 
Tunisia and ENI which reached agreement in the following month.*’ 

In December 1978, Sonatrach borrowed $915 million to build the Algeria section. In 
April 1979 a $100 million loan was syndicated for the Tunisian section, and in February 
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1980, a loan for the Mediterranean section was raised. Discussions began to expand the 
capacity of the line from 12.5 bemy to 18 bemy.48 

The line was completed in 1981 and filling began in the Summer but deliveries were 
delayed by negotiations over the gas price. The original 1977 agreement priced the gas at 
76.9 percent of the French price for Algerian LNG, indexed against a basket of fuel oil and 
gasoil. These computations were overtaken by the second oil shock. In October 1982, 
agreement was reached. The negotiations had ranged between $5.00 per million btu 
(mbtu) at the Algerian border from Algeria and $3.80 mbtu from ENI. The final agreement 
set the price at $4.41 mbtu, of which $4.01 mbtu would be paid for by ENI and the 
remainder by the Italian government as a “political” subsidy. The price was to be indexed 
against a basket of crudes rather than products and crude.*9 

The line was inaugurated on 18 May 1983, and deliveries commenced in June. In 
May, the Algerian government announced its intention to double capacity with a second 
line. Following the oil price collapse of 1986, gas prices fell according to the agreed 
formula. The 4th quarter price for 1986 worked out at $2.00 per million btu at the Algeria 
border. In November 1989, an agreement was reached to add a fourth pipeline to the 
Transmed system to increase throughput by some 4-6 bemy. However, it was later 
announced that agreement was delayed because of an inability to agree on price, but in 
December 1990 a new supply deal between Sonatrach and Snam was announced. This was 
followed in March 1991 by agreement to expand the line. As can be seen from figure 3, 
operations have been smooth and uninterrupted by disputes. Perhaps surprisingly, in view 
of the political turmoil in Algeria, the Transmed line has also remained free from sabotage 
attempts. Only in November 1997 was the flow disrupted by a fire, described as a 
“technical incident.” The flow was only disrupted for four days.*° 

In November 1989, Spain announced a feasibility study for a gas pipeline from 
Algeria via Morocco. In April 1991, Spain Algeria and Morocco signed an agreement for 
a 1265 km gas line with an annual capacity of 10 bcmy (of which Morocco would take 
2 bemy at a cost of $1.3 billion. Throughput began in 1998.5! 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY: THE CHARACTERISTICS OF “GOOD” VERSUS 
“BAD” TRANSIT COUNTRIES 


From the historical experience outlined in the previous section, it is possible to 
produce a check-list of economic characteristics of any transit country which indicate 
whether it will be a “good” or a “bad” transit country. It must be emphasised that this is 
not intended as a simple arithmetic exercise. Countries will exhibit some “good” and some 
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“bad” characteristics. The characteristics cannot be assumed to have equal weighting. One 
“good” characteristic does not necessarily negate one “bad” characteristic. Judgment is 
required in each case to weigh their relative importance. However, the method at least 
provides a clear basis for debate. Of course judgment on the transit country should not 
ignore the politics. These should also be thrown into the scales prior to any decision. 


The Importance To The Economy Of Foreign Investment 


The transit territory can abrogate the agreement or demand renegotiation. However, 
such actions are not cost free. Unilaterally changing pipeline agreements to capture higher 
transit fees means that investors in other sectors will become wary. Transit countries 
which are uninterested in or unable to attract foreign investment will be less constrained 
by any impact on their investment reputation. The corollary is that governments desperate 
to encourage such investment and which believe they can attract an inflow will be very 
reluctant to threaten investment in other sectors by “bad” behaviour over transit pipelines. 
- However, this must be qualified by the potential prize for “bad” behaviour in relation to 
the opportunity cost of lost investment. 


The Importance Of The Prize 


The prize to be won from renegotiating a transit agreement has two dimensions——the 
absolute amount of the transit fee and its relative importance in terms of the transit 
country’s access to government revenue and foreign exchange. . 

In terms of absolute transit fees, the economist’s “bygones rule” is crucial. Assuming 
profit maximizing—loss minimizing behaviour, a loss making economic operation will 
continue, providing that variable.costs are covered and some contribution to fixed costs are 
made. Closure still incurs fixed costs while continued operation minimizes losses. 
Pipelines are especially vulnerable as their economics are dominated by negligible 
variable costs.°* The majority of costs are fixed, associated with securing rights of way and 
building the pipeline and pumping stations. Once the line has been built, the transit 
agreement is vulnerable to the obsolescing bargain.°3 Forced renegotiation can capture 
increasing revenue without the risk of closure even if it forces the pipeline to operate at 
a'loss. Hence, the fruits of renegotiation can be large. Furthermore, the pipeline operator 
is also likely to be the producer of the oil or gas.5+ Thus, the transit country can even 
capture rent associated with the oil or gas sales. Here, there is an. obvious difference 
between oil and gas. Oil sales attract considerable rent.*5 By contrast, gas sales have very 
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limited rent and the prize is much less attractive.5° Hence, gas lines may be regarded as 
less vulnerable. 

The relative importance of transit fees in terms of the government’s access to revenue 
and foreign exchange is also important. If transit fees represent a large proportion of 
revenue and foreign exchange, there is stronger pressure to push for more. If they are only 
of limited importance, the potential damage to other foreign investment may not justify the 
risk. It might be argued that high dependence would limit aggressive behaviour by the 
transit government for fear of “killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.” However, 
given the “bygones rule” this should only happen if there is a miscalculation on how hard 
to push. 


Dependence On Offtake 


Dependence on offtake from the transit line for domestic use may inhibit the transit 
country from aggressive behaviour for fear of losing supplies although the “bygones rule” 
may mute such fears. Again, oil and gas differ. Denial of oil supplies can usually be offset 
given the ease of handling oil and the nature of the international market. Loss of gas 
supplies however is far more serious. Transport problems with gas, because of its very low 
energy content per unit of volume, mean that alternative supplies are unlikely to be 
available without huge expense. Also, once reconnected, to restore gas supply is far more 
complex than for oil. Before re-supplying, a gas engineer must check every burner tip for 
leaks and for air in the pipes. Presence of either could result in major explosions. For large 
individual users this presents no problem but not for the residential sector. It has been 
claimed a British Gas study found it would take three years to reconnect Birmingham 
(Britain’s second largest city) following a supply cut off. 

Fear of supply loss may mute behaviour to increase transit fees. However, this can 
be a double edged sword since the transit country can refuse to pay, but continue to lift. 
Supplies cannot be halted without cutting off consumers further downstream. Ukrainian 
and Russian gas provide a classic example of such behaviour. | 


The Availability Of Alternative Routes 


The cost of an alternative route places an upper limit on the transit fee which can be 
demanded. However, this requires an alternative route with sufficient capacity to be 
available and credible. For example, in the case of Tapline the obvious alternative was 
always tankers out of the Persian Gulf. In other cases, pipelines through other countries 
are required although this results in more than doubling the cost of getting to market.*’ 
Furthermore, if such alternatives are to be effective, the routes must compete and not 
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collude. While there is no explicit evidence of Turkish-Syrian collusion over Iraq, some 
degree of coordination over demands for revised fees seems likely. 

In this context, it is interesting to speculate whether the threat of an alternative route 
is sufficient without the actual investment. Contestable market theory suggests that the 
threat of entry is sufficient to induce competitive behaviour.>8 Actual entry is not required. 
For transit pipelines this means, assuming an alternative route is available at low cost, that 
actual development may not be needed to force good behaviour on the existing transit 
country. The threat of a potential alternative could be sufficient to ensure “good” 
behaviour. This argument is particularly relevant to the Iranian route for Caspian exports 
which, assuming the removal of US objections, could be initiated with relatively small 
investment by linking to the existing Iranian network.>? 


Competition For Markets 


Finally, if the transit country is a potential competing source of oil or gas, this could 
result in “bad” behaviour. Once the transit line is operating and supplying customers, a 
marketing infrastructure has obviously been developed. If the transit country stops the 
transit flow, it could then make use of that infrastructure downstream to supplant the 
original supplier and develop its own markets. Alternatively, it could also welcome any 
transit supply disruption if this led to higher prices on its own exports. The experience of 
the IPSA lines outlined earlier provides an example of such behaviour. 


THE TRANSIT PROBLEM AND POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


An obvious solution to transit problems is to avoid “bad” transit countries and use 
only “good” ones. However, this may not always be practical. For example, applying the 
criteria outlined above to the Caspian routes referred to earlier rules many out. Introducing 
political factors strengthens this view. Hence, alternative solutions must be considered. 

Involving the transit country on a joint venture basis may reduce conflict. However, 
even then there is always the temptation to squeeze more rent by forcing higher transit 
fees. Another solution is if the transit country is vulnerable to military or political 
pressure. An obvious explanation for Transmed’s success may lie in the vulnerability of 
Tunisia to pressure from both Algeria and Italy.©° Syria and Turkey, on the other hand 
were relatively immune to pressure from Iraq. Yet another solution would be to neutralize 
a “bad” transit country by developing an alternative route. However, as discussed above, 
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this would significantly increase transport costs and require no collusion between the 
alternatives. 

A new potential solution is suggested by the the recent Energy Charter Treaty. A 
significant part of the Treaty addresses transit issues.®! In particular, it outlines procedures 
for transit dispute without interrupting the pipeline’s flow, however, problems remain. The 
Treaty is simply another piece of paper and, therefore, as vulnerable as any transit 
agreement, although abrogation of a multilateral document may involve a higher cost than 
a simple bilateral agreement with a neighbor. There is also a widespread view that the 
Treaty was hastily written and skates over serious disagreements between the signato- 
ries.©2 Hence its meaning, and effectiveness await court room experience and precedent 
which may take a long period to emerge. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article finds that the record of transit pipelines has generally been poor. How 
poor is a function of whether the transit country has the potential to be “good” or “bad”. 
This in turn is determined by certain characteristics of the country concerned. Hence 
Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey proved to be “bad”, Tunisia “good”, and Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia in between. Furthermore, the problems identified in this article were at least as 
much the result of the underlying economics as of the politics. Equally, the perceived 
military vulnerability of pipelines is in reality much overstated. 

Given these conclusions, it seems that too little attention has been given by those 
involved in Caspian oil and gas and Persian Gulf gas projects to these fundamental 
problems of transit pipelines. The attitude of those involved, especially the explorers, has 
been—“if the hydrocarbons are there they will get to market”.63 However, as this article 
seeks to show, the reality is that such pipelines face serious problems to their effective 
operation. There are possible solutions but, apart from the Energy Charter Treaty, which 
may prove ineffective, they significantly increase the cost of getting the oil or gas to 
market. If oil prices, and by association gas prices, threaten to go low again, these costly 
solutions present a serious impediment to many of the projects currently being considered. 
Dreams of the Caspian as the next Persian Gulf or of unlimited gas from the Persian Gulf 
may well, in the worst sense, prove to be pipe-dreams. 
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_ THE CHALLENGES FACING KUWAITI 
DEMOCRACY 


Ghanim Alnajjar 


The 1999 Kuwaiti elections marked the ninth parliamentary elections since 1963. 
Parliament was dissolved extra-constitutionally in 1976 and 1986, but the dissolu- 
tion of 1999 was carried out in accordance with the constitution. Although Kuwaiti 
democracy is imperfect in many ways, it is also the only longstanding parliamentary 
process in the Gulf region. The article analyzes the weaknesses affecting, and 
challenges facing, Kuwait's political system, balancing this assessment with a 
consideration of more positive factors, which have led to the restoration of 
parliamentary life after each period of dissolution. 


Q. 3 May 1999, the Amir of Kuwait dissolved the National Assembly (Parliament).! 
It was the third dissolution in Kuwait’s 38-year parliamentary experience.” On 3 July 
1999, a new election was held with 288 candidates competing for the 50 parliamentary 
seats. The election campaign was short but heated, with candidates charging the 
government with conspiracy, interference in the elections, and impotence. The repeated 
dissolution of Parliament (in 1976, 1986, and 1999) raises many questions about 
democracy in Kuwait, which is located in a region that does not look favorably on 
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democratic reforms. It also raises a legitimate question concerning the reason(s) behind 
the uniqueness of Kuwait, with its relatively open society. Why is there a democracy in 
Kuwait in the first place? Does it really reflect the balance of power within Kuwaiti 
society? Why have other states in the region moved so slowly, while Kuwait enacted a 
constitution in 1962? And what are the major challenges facing democracy in Kuwait, and 
threatening its very existence? This article attempts to answer these questions, and to 
explore the strengths and weaknesses of a rare continuing democracy in the Arab world, 
despite the limitations. . | 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Early Kuwaitis who settled the area more than two centuries ago chose Sabah the 
First, the founder of the present ruling family, as their ruler.4 They agreed that he would 
handle the daily affairs of the society, and that they would support him financially, 
provided that he consulted with them on major decisions. This political formula created 
complete interdependence between the ruler and the ruled, and could rightly be described 
as “joint governing”. 

Jill Crystal describes the situation accurately: “This Sabah preeminence departed 
significantly from inherited political institutions, where a leading Shaikh ruled with only 
limited and contested power.... an individual Shaikh’s right to rule, and to pick his 
successor was still more constrained...Sabah family rule, though well established, 
remained limited until well into the twentieth century. This was because the merchants, 
owing to their financial power, could still check Sabah designs. By the end of Mubarak’s 
rule (1915), Kuwait had an economic and social structure that reflected a century of 
pearling and trading. Its political structure consisted of a ruling Shaikh, whose preemi- 
nence was secure, but constrained by the merchant elite, tied to the economy of pearling 
and trade.”4 

Although external factors naturally affected the political system, these internal 
dynamics functioned as a political infrastructure, directing and balancing the political 
process. It was within this framework that Kuwait created its first Shura Council in 1921, 
and an elected Legislative Council in 1938.5 

Oil revenues began to affect Kuwait's socioeconomic structure, and hence the 
political balance of power, beginning in the early 1950s. With the ruler being the sole 
manager and owner of the new wealth, the traditional “joint governing” formula was the 
first to suffer. With the total transformation of economic activities, and the “state” 
becoming the major player in dispersing the abundant oil revenue, the ruler’s leverage 
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increased remarkably. The traditional merchant families’ economic role was transformed, 
making them dependent on winning government contracts. 

During the 1950s, initiatives for holding elections came from the ruler, the merchant 
families, and the emerging political grouping of younger, educated Kuwaitis, but these 
were not successful. However, these moves, combined with the vibrant press, the 
traditional openness of Kuwaiti society, as well as the major political changes elsewhere 
in the Arab world (namely, independence of most countries and the superpowers’ rivalry 
for regional supremacy), spurred efforts toward democratic reforms. This reached its peak 
with Kuwait’s independence on 19 June 1961. The process was further speeded along by 
Iraq’s claim of sovereignty over Kuwait, leading to the Kuwaiti crisis of 1961,6 and 
culminating in Kuwait’s decision to become a constitutional monarchy.? The newly 
independent state would have an elected legislature, a Constitution, and full separation of 
powers. A Constituent Assembly was elected in early 1962, with the full backing of Amir 
“Abdallah al-Salim Al Sabah (1950-1965), who is widely respected in Kuwait and 
considered to be the father of the Constitution. Consequently, the first parliamentary 
election was held in 1963. The elections of July 1999 would be the ninth in the 38 years 
of Kuwaiti Parliamentary experience. 

The details of the deliberations in the Constitution Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly were revealing. The deliberations took the form of negotiations between the 
elected members on one hand, and a representative of the ruling family (the current Crown 
Prince and Prime Minister, Sa‘d al-‘Abdallah Al Sabah) on the other, over the amount of 
power that the ruling family would concede to the elected assembly. The details of the 
deliberations, which were made public only recently, leave no doubt that the participants 
were aware of the fact that they were about to institutionalize the relationship between the 
ruling family and the “citizens”, a term replacing the traditional “subjects”. These 
constitutional deliberations could themselves be the subject of a study on political 
transformation in a traditional society.? : , 

The new Parliament faced its first crisis in 1964, when it brought down the newly 
formed government; the Amir refused a request by his brother the Prime Minister to 
dissolve Parliament. But Amir ‘Abdallah, who had strongly supported the Constitution 
and Parliament, died in November 1965. He had kept in check those members of the ruling 
family opposed to parliamentary democracy, and his death removed those checks. The 
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dissolution of the elected Municipal Council in May 1966,!° and the rigging of the 
parliamentary elections of 25 January 1967, were two signs of this. The government’s 
behavior became part of a predictable cycle: government would interfere in one way or 
another with every other Parliament. That Parliament elected in 1963 completed its term, 
whereas the one which followed in 1967 was chosen through election nigging.!! The third 
parliamentary session of 1971 completed its term, but the fourth was dissolved unconsti- 
tutionally in its second year, in 1976. The system continued for four years without a 
Parliament, until the government changed the electoral boundaries and increased the 
number of constituencies, and held a new election for the fifth Parliament in 1981. That 
Parliament completed its four year term, while the sixth, elected in 1985, was dissolved 
in 1986. The country then continued without a Parliament until after the Iraqi occupation 
of Kuwait in 1990-91. After Kuwait was liberated, a new election for the seventh 
Parliament was held 5 October 1992. That Parliament completed its term, but true to the 
paradigm, the eighth Parliament was dissolved, this time constitutionally, on 3 May 1999. 
This alternation seemed more like a mathematical formula than a political process. 


THE ELECTIONS OF JULY 1999 


As noted, the elections of 3 July 1999 marked the ninth parliamentary elections since 
independence. The timing came as a surprise, in the midst of a political crisis, and left 
candidates with only 60 days to prepare their campaigns. The result was a very tense 
campaign in which strong attacks were aimed at the government. Candidates claimed that 
the government allocated a special fund to support loyal pro-government candidates. The 
government also was affected by these tensions: for the first time in Kuwaiti electoral 
history, the government took legal actions against four candidates. Two weeks after his 
decision to dissolve the Parliament, the Amir made another surprise move, by announcing 
his intention to grant full political rights to women, further inflaming an already tense 
campaign. Islamic groupings opposed the decision, denouncing it as anti-Islamic and 
unconstitutional. When preachers at Friday sermons opposed the decision, the government 
responded by suspending 26 of them. Supporters of the move held public rallies with more 
than 30 non-governmental organizations (NGOs). As a result, women’s political rights 
became a central issue in the campaign. !* 

The government also took action against so-called tribal primary elections. Tribal 
politics dominates in about half of the 25 electoral districts. Tribes, in at least six districts, 
had used internal primaries, to minimize the possibility of scattering tribal votes over 
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weaker tribal candidates. The method proved useful, and hence flourished. From only two 
such primaries in 1975, the number rose to 15 in 1996. Tribes who controlled more than 
15% share of votes in a district could consider holding a primary. Most tribal candidates 
who won primaries then won comfortably in the general elections. The government, for 
its part, had found the method favorable to its political ends, since tribal candidates had 
generally been loyal to the government. However, the tide shifted and some tribal 
candidates became critical of the government, while many tribesmen expressed opposition 
to the primaries as anti-democratic, mostly because of the unfair competition within the 
tribe itself. The general public mood turned against the continuation of tribal primaries. As 
a result, the 1996 Parliament issued a law banning primary elections in general, and tribal 
primaries in particular. With the confusion of a hasty election campaign, two tribes 
publicly announced their intentions to hold tribal primaries. The government, reluctant to 
move at first, eventually decided to take action against the organizers. At least 176 
participants (including 21 candidates) were taken to court; 160 were acquitted and 16 were 
fined. This issue of tribal primaries became another major theme in the 1999 election 
campaign. 

Although political parties are not legal in Kuwait, de facto political groupings put up 
candidates for the elections. In 1999, there were six political groupings, with varying 
degrees of officially committed candidates. The two most apparent were the Islamic 
Constitutional Movement (ICM), the local name of the Muslim Brothers, and the Kuwaiti 
Democratic Forum (KDF), an alliance of liberals, Arab nationalists, leftists, and 
independents. The ICM officially nominated four candidates and unofficially supported 13. 
The KDF nominated two candidates and unofficially supported one candidate. The other 
four groupings were the Islamic Popular Bloc (IPB), a Salafi Islamist group; the Salafi 
Movement (SM), a splinter group of IPB; the National Islamic Alliance (NIA), a Shi‘i 
Islamist group; and the National Democratic Bloc (NDB), a liberal group based largely in 
the academic and business communities. None of these four groups officially nominated 
candidates, mostly for tactical reasons, but they made no secret of which candidates they 
supported. The IPB and the SM each supported ten candidates, while the NIA and the 
NDB backed four each. All the groups won seats, with the ICM winning six, the KDF 
three, the IPB two, the SM one, the NIA two, and the NDB three. The main losers were 
the pro-government candidates, with 11 major incumbents losing what had been 
considered “safe”, secured seats. 

The election results were a clear indication of public dissatisfaction with both the 
government and the previous Parliament. Only 48% of the incumbents were reelected. The 
government lost 11 of its valued supporters from the previous Parliament, and 11 of the 
new members were candidates who had lost in the 1996 elections. The government is 
likely to face challenges in dealing with such a Parliament. If we credit the notion that the 
government created the political crisis which led to the Parliament’s dissolution, hoping 
to increase the number of its supporters in the legislature, then the calculation backfired. 


aE 
13. For the election results, see any of the five major Kuwaiti dailies (Al-Rayy al-‘Amm, al-Watan, 
al-Siyasa, al-Qabas, al-Anba’) for 4 July 1999 and subsequent days. 
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STRUCTURAL VERSUS POLITICAL CHALLENGES 


This historical survey suggests that Kuwaiti democracy is in serious crisis. In 38 
years since the first parliamentary elections, Parliament was absent in one form or another 
for 14. This has been demonstrated by a number of challenges operating within the 
political system as well as outside it. These challenges are mainly responsible, for what 
could be seen, as a precarious democracy. 

The precarious nature of Kuwaiti democracy raises many questions. If one assumes 
that the ruling family is opposed to democracy, then why did it reinstate it after earlier 
interventions? With the major sources of power at the government’s disposal, what type 
of social forces are able to pressure the government to restore democratic institutions? The 
question is not one of the absence of democracy in Kuwait (that is, after all, the norm in 
the region), but rather, why Kuwait has indeed had a democratic experience, however 
precarious. 

Which has the stronger impact on decision-making, vis-a-vis democracy, internal and 
local politics, or external factors? The challenges facing Kuwaiti democracy may be 
grouped under two major categories: structural challenges and political challenges. The 
structural challenges are all those factors hindering the efficacy of Kuwaiti democracy 
which are part of the legal structure of the system, either through a legal instrument 
(legislation or decree) or the Constitution. Political challenges are those factors stemming 
from the political process generally, which have a major influence on parliamentary 
democracy. 


Structural Challenges 


The structural challenges involve relations with Parliament and the principle of 
separation of powers. They are: 

e The Non-Partisan Nature of Parliament: Political parties are not legal in Kuwait, 
but de facto parties are tolerated. The Constitution itself does not prohibit the formation 
of political parties. But ‘the lack of legal parties recognized as such creates a situation in 
which there is an imbalance in Parliament’s functions, between the government on one 
hand, and the elected members on the other. (Ministers of the government serve ex officio 
as Members of Parliament.) Under the internal working rules of Parliament, only the 
government is allowed to speak and be represented as a united bloc; this makes the 
government the only de facto political party permitted to operate in Parliament.!+ Elected 
members are not allowed to function collectively, or to have a single spokesman for a 
group of parliamentarians.!° As a result the government enjoys a stronger position in 
lobbying for votes on key issues. The government ministers move among the elected 
members as a unified body; while elected members can speak only as individuals. There 
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are no legally recognized groups inside the Parliament except the government. Although 
some are known to be affiliated with specific political groupings, this is not recognized 
procedurally under the rules of Parliament. On several occasions, politically-affiliated 
parliamentarians have voted against the position of their “party”, because there is no 
official recognition of parties and thus no party discipline in voting. 

In addition to the government ministers who serve ex officio, some 50 percent of the 


` elected members would not have been elected without government support, which makes 


them an indispensable reserve of support for the government’s program. On the surface, 
it would appear that the government would be capable of winning any vote with little 
difficulty. But if that assumption held, the government would never have needed to 
dissolve Parliament. In fact, Parliament has frequently proved to be capable of seriously 
challenging the government, as will be explained below. 

e The Narrowness of the Electoral Base: Until recently, the Election Law allowed 
only Kuwaiti males over 21 years of age to be eligible to vote. The Amir, on 16 May 1999, 
announced his intention to enfranchise women. Even with Parliament’s subsequent 
disapproval of the decree, the issue is still alive in the political scene. Women’s rights 
groups have started a publicity campaign which they said will continue until all women’s 
political rights are approved by Parliament. The Election Law excludes women, a segment 
of the naturalized citizens, all those who are under the age of 21, and members of the 
security services (the Army and the Police), though members of the National Guard are 
not excluded. The narrow electoral base has created a situation where only 14% are 
participating in the electoral process. The narrow base also raises questions about 
Parliament’s claim to be the legitimate representative of the people. Unless more steps are 
taken, such as the inclusion of women, the narrow electoral base will continue to be one 
of the major challenges facing Kuwait democracy. 

e The Process of Government Formation: The government is formed less than two 
weeks after the election. It is appointed by the Prime Minister and approved by both the 


- Amir and the Parliament. If the Parliament does not approve of the government, the Prime 


Minister would take the matter up with the Amir who would decide whether to dissolve 
the Parliament and call a new election, or to ask the Prime Minister to form a new 
government, to avoid the confrontation with the Parliament. In 1964, because of a number 
of resignations, the Prime Minister formed a new government. The majority of the elected 
members refused to endorse the new government. The Prime Minister took the matter to 
the Amir, asking for dissolution. The Amir instead ordered the Prime Minister to dissolve 
his cabinet and form a new one.!® 

As noted, the Constitution makes appointed Ministers de facto members of 
Parliament. In addition, the government has to include at least one elected member of 
Parliament, in order to be a constitutional government. In general, the government tries to 
adhere to the bare minimum constitutional requirement (one Minister who is an elected 
MP), with the exception of the 1992 and 1996 cabinets. The practice of keeping to the 
minimum has often put the government in a delicate situation, when the elected member 
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of the Cabinet disagrees with the government on an issue and resigns, thus rendering the 
government unconstitutional. As a matter of caution, the government increased the 
number of elected members in the Cabinet to two to prevent this. The question of how 
many ministers should be elected parliamentarians is still intensely debated, especially 
after the 1992 and 1996 elections, when the number of elected Ministers was increased to 
five and four respectively. 

The Constitution limits the size of the cabinet to 16 Ministers including the Prime | 
Minister. The government should not constitute more than one-third of the Parliament, in 
order, the theory goes, not to dominate voting. Ministers are considered to be full 
Parliament members, and may vote on all issues, except on a vote of confidence. The 
presence of this large number of appointed members in what is supposedly an elected 
body, weakens the democratic process. If left unchanged, the process of government 
formation, and the very idea of having appointed members in an elected body, will remain 
a major structural weakness haunting the Kuwaiti parliamentary process. 


Political Challenges 


The political challenges are: 

e Imbalance in the Balance of Power: The Government of Kuwait, as a represen- 
tative of the state, controls all major economic resources in the country. Since 1975, the 
government has owned 100% of the oil industry, the main source of income for Kuwait.!” 
In 1975, under pressure from the Parliament, the government nationalized the oil industry, 
composed of the Kuwait Oil Company (previously shared by Gulf Oil and British 
Petroleum), the Kuwait National Petroleum Company (KNPC: a locally, privately owned 
firm handling distribution and refining for local use), and the Petrochemical Industries Co. 
(privately owned by a joint Kuwaiti-Italian venture). Since then, the vast oil resources 
have been under the direct political and bureaucratic influence of the government, and 
subject to political manipulation. The government’s power, as a result, increased to the 
extent that no other socioeconomic players could challenge it. Most of the owners of 
KNPC, who were mostly members of the traditional merchant families, contested 
government pressures on them to sell their shares, and only sold after putting up a fight. 

Another source of the government’s power is land. Kuwait has a unique system of 
land ownership, under which the government owns (and has since as far back as 1954) 97 
percent of the land. Aside from one to three percent which is privately owned, the rest of 
the land is under government control, in terms of distribution, preservation, or any other 
purposes. 18 

The government also employs over 95 percent of the Kuwaiti labor force, and is thus 
able to affect directly the livelihood of most citizens.!° 
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These vast resources at the government’s disposal give it a dominant position in any 
balance of power, against which no political group or social force can compete effectively. 
This imbalance is made worse because of the lack of legal political parties. As noted, the 
de facto parties have no legal recognition in Parliament, and members are considered 
individuals, not members of party blocs, no matter how many may have been elected on 
one party’s platform. Hence, the government, in reality, is the only legitimate, and 
organized, political institution with potentially unchallenged power. 

ə Government Interference in the Electoral Process: The government, in theory, 
does not interfere in the electoral process. And, also in theory, the government does not 
run for election, and does not favor any “official” candidates of its own. The reality 
however, is different. The government supports many candidates. The support may take 
different forms and employ differing means, depending on the candidate’s value in the 
government’s eyes. This could take the form of financial support, or facilitating various 
types of services for the candidate’s electoral constituency, a method which is widely 
employed. The government’s supporters, elected through this type of support, have always 
been a majority in the Parliament. Over the years they have normally controlled over 50 
percent of the seats.?° 

Instructions are given to Ministers to facilitate all requests by certain candidates. If 
a loyal MP changes his views, and decides to take an anti-government position on an issue 
important to the government, this support will be withdrawn. That facilitation of services, 
or what is locally known as wasta (favoritism), is an important element in any candidate’s 
campaign. Wasta normally continues even after the candidate is elected, if he is interested 
in running for a second term. The wasta 1s implemented by bypassing laws and 
regulations, and favoritism in all government departments. This kind of indirect interfer- 
ence gives those candidates supported by the government a competitive edge in the 
general elections. 

e Weakening of Democratic Political Culture. The repeated absences of Parliament 
have worked against the establishment of a deeply rooted democratic culture. This has 
confused even some government ministers. For instance, when the Five-Year Plan of 
1985-1990 was prepared, it stated as its main goal principles enshrined in the Constitution 
and democratic values. Once the Parliament was dissolved in 1986, and several articles of 
the Constitution were suspended, the whole plan was put on the shelf.2! The plan was not 
essential to running the country’s affairs, but such a plan, with all the hard work that had 
been put in it, serves as a general guideline for the government. 

The discontinuity of the parliamentary experience has affected the MPs themselves. 
They are constantly haunted by the idea of the dissolution of Parliament at any moment, 
which does not support a stable democracy. Government assurances of its commitment to 
democracy and the Constitution have often proved unreliable. Just a few days before 
Parliament was dissolved in 1976, the Deputy Prime Minister delivered a speech 
commending the Parliament for its hard work and cooperation with the government. A few 
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days later however, an Amiri decree dissolved the Parliament, saying totally the 
opposite.?? During the 1986 dissolution, matters were even worse. Press censorship was 
introduced for the first time. Based on the author’s personal experience the two main 
words the government’s censors were ordered to censor were “democracy” and “consti- 
tution”. 

This weakening-of democratic political culture is probably the major challenge facing 
Kuwaiti democracy. It weakens the credibility of the Parliament, and creates a political 
disenchantment with the legislative authority. The mere fact that every other Parliament 
has been dissolved affected people’s perceptions of democracy and its continuity, in which 
they do not know whether to look forward to the next election, or expect another 
dissolution. 

oe The Regional Reaction: Kuwaiti democracy, with all its shortcomings, has been 
the only ongoing democracy in the region for over 40 years. Jran had its share of 
democratic reforms in earlier periods, until it was ended by the US-backed coup d’état 
against the nationalist government of Mohammad Mossadiq in 1953. The electoral process 
which was introduced following the Islamic Revolution of 1979, makes Iran the only 
country in the Gulf region besides Kuwait to have an electoral process with a relatively 
high degree of openness. Parliamentary life functioned in Iraq prior to the overthrow of 
the monarchy in 1958, but has been absent since. In Saudi Arabia, the appointed Shura 
Council is the only form of participation in government. In the other smaller Gulf 
Cooperation Council states, participatory forms of government are mostly restricted, so 
far, to the models of appointed or semi-elected Shura Councils without any real power. 
The only serious attempt took place in Bahrain in 1974, where a National Council, based 
on the Kuwaiti model, was elected, but was dissolved a year later. 

The regional political formation has thus always been less than favorable toward 
democracy and democratizing reforms. The general argument has been that democracy is 
a Western concept, and that the people of the Gulf are not ready for full participation, and 
that therefore the best system is the traditional democracy, with face to face consultation, 
and respect for the ruling house.?? Endowed with vast oil resources, the Gulf countries 
were able to provide for many of the material needs of their people, to a degree that many 
democracies or revolutionary governments could not sustain, and this eased the demands 
for democratic reforms in the region. Such an argument was invoked as well by Kuwaiti 
governments, especially during the periods when Parliament was suspended, to justify its 
actions. Some government officials, with less emphasis, are still using the same argument. 

These regional pressure(s) were and still are an important factor in support of 
anti-democratic forces inside Kuwait. That pressure encourages and justifies actions 
against democracy. Any limitation to democracy in Kuwait finds a positive echo in the 
region. 
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ə Weak Commitment to Civil Society: Democracy in Kuwait is seen by its 
participants, both government and to some extent the political groupings, as limited to the 
electoral process. Most of the struggle and debate has been confined to the parliamentary 
aspect of democracy. Much less emphasis has been devoted to other aspects of democratic 
principles, such as freedom of assembly and freedom of association. The Law of Public 
Benefit Societies gives the government the full authority to regulate, ban, grant, and 
license any society in the country. Past and present experience finds the government 
restricting freedom of association in an arbitrary manner. In addition, freedom of assembly 
has always been restricted in practice, or through the Law of Gatherings. The same could 
be said, to a much lesser extent, about freedom of the press. The political and opposition 
groups have always concentrated on the Parliament, and paid little attention to the other 
foundations of democracy. Their argument is that Parliament is the most important 
institution, and if there is no Parliament, all other freedoms will not function. The result 
of this argument having prevailed was that, whenever the Parliament was suspended, the 
whole political process was brought to a halt. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN: SOME POSITIVE ELEMENTS 


External pressures, whether from Western governments or non-governmental orga- 
nizations., such as international human rights organizations, have been instrumental in 
“pushing” the Kuwaiti government in the direction of democratic reforms. This was 
especially so after Kuwait was liberated from Iraqi occupation on 26 February 1991. 
Kuwaiti pro-democracy elements extensively used reports published in the West in their 
quest for democracy.” | | 

Although it has been argued that “the” external elements play “the” main role in 
shaping the directions of the Kuwaiti polity, internal dynamics play at least as important 
a role, and even more so in certain cases. If these “external factors” alone were the sole 
influence, with no role left for the internal dynamics of the system, then Kuwait should 
have ended up with a Shura Council, on a model similar to the one prevailing in the Gulf. 
External factors do not, and did not, determine the details of the political system for a 
specific country. Even if they could, the finer details of a Constitution, a Parliament, the 
rule of law, and other aspects, could not be operated by external forces. Without internal 
dynamics capable of promoting democratic principles, the whole process would disappear 
in very short time. . 


24. Kuwait’s government takes notice of such pressures, and seems to be greatly influenced by them. 
Especially after Kuwait's liberation on 26 February 1991, these reports played a major role in improving human 
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Citizenship (New York: Human Rights Watch/Middle East, 1995); Kuwait, Three Years of Unfair Trials 
(London: Amnesty International, 1994); also Neil Hicks, Laying the Foundations: Human Rights in Kuwait, 
Obstacles and Opportunities (New York: Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, 1993); Neil Hicks, Kuwait: 
Building the Rule of Law: Human Rights in Kuwait After Occupation (New York: Lawyers Committee for 
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That Kuwaiti democracy has survived all the shortcomings mentioned in the first part 
of this article testifies to the strength of these internal dynamics. They offer us insight into 
the question of why, after each dissolution of Parliament, the government has returned to 
democracy. 

e The Historical Dimension: One of the guiding principles of the Kuwaiti political 
system is the abovementioned concept of “joint governing”, originally established 
between the ruling family and the leading merchant families. Although the principle was 
much weakened by the growth of government power after the onset of oil revenues, the 
historical relationship still plays a role, even if only at the level of the political 
subconscious. Though its influence cannot be easily measured in practice, it has always 
influenced political thought and directed decisions, especially in periods of crisis. Two 
examples might illustrate this point. 

In June 1970, the Crown Prince and Prime Minister at that time, Jabir al-Ahmad (the 
present Amir), delivered a speech which was interpreted as a criticism of the election 
rigging of January 1967. He criticized the poor achievements of the Parliament, for which 
the government was responsible, called on citizens to participate in building their own 
country, and assured the “people” of the government’s resolve to correct wrongs, and curb 
corruption.” He was in, reality, appealing to the politically active, traditional merchants, 
who had withdrawn from participation in the official political machinery due to their 
rejection of the government’s role in the 1967 elections. They used a traditional Kuwaiti 
opposition tool, which this author have called “opposition by withdrawal”, which has 
proven effective in many instances over the years. The government’s public apology 
created sharp disagreements among opposition groups over the government’s guarantees 
that the abuses of 1967 would not be repeated, and one group decided to boycott the 
elections. The elections of 1971 were held with the least government interference, and a 
number of opposition figures ran and won important seats.?° 

The second example involves the October 1990 Jidda Conference in Saudi Arabia, 
during the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. The conference was an attempt by the government 
to demonstrate its legitimacy to the world. Kuwaitis were summoned from all parts of the 
world to attend in a show of solidarity, especially in the wake of the French initiative for 
a peaceful solution with Iraq. The Kuwaiti Government-in-Exile organized the conference 
as a political public relations event. The government decided upon the contents of the 
speeches, and who would deliver them, beforehand. However, negotiations over the 
structure, and the names of the speakers at the conference, were debated one day before 
the conference was to start. Some opposition figures threatened to withdraw from the 
conference, if no clear commitment to democracy and the 1962 Constitution was included 
in the Prime Minister’s speech. The prepared speech did not include such commitments. 
The other point of disagreement was over who would speak representing the people, since 
the government had chosen one of its previous ministers to do that. As a result of these 
pressures, the conference ended with a public commitment to democracy, and not merely 
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as a public relations exercise to show solidarity, as the government had intended. In 
addition, the person who spoke on behalf of the people was ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Saqr, the first 
elected Speaker of Parliament in 1963, and the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, at that time the figurehead of traditional merchant families and a critic of the 
government. The government seemed to be searching for legitimacy and the merchant 
families and opposition figures seemed to be an important element in their quest.?’ 

e The Constitution of 1962: With the adoption of the 1962 Constitution, the Kuwaiti 
political system became well defined and institutionalized. The Constitution was produced 
through an agreement between the ruler and the elected representatives of the people. 
There are several weak points in the Constitution, but generally, it upholds most of the 
principles that exist in most Western democracies, such as the separation of powers, 
respect for individual freedoms, the rule of law, and the like. The weaknesses of the 
Constitution are mainly confined to the relationship between the executive and legislative 
branches, where the executive is given much more weight. Over the years, the 
Constitution necessarily provided the basis for most of the country’s laws; it helped 
eliminate dependence on traditional norms and values as the basis of legal instruments. It 
became the driving force, and the starting point, for pro-democracy activists. 

Several attempts by the government to amend the Constitution have failed. The most 
notable case was in 1980—1981. There was no Parliament at the time as a result of the 
1976 dissolution. Responding to internal and external pressures, the government formed 
an appointed committee to amend the Constitution. The committee was presented with 
draft changes to review, and was to report back to the government. The political 
Opposition joined forces in a campaign against the committee and its role. After 
deliberation the committee rejected most of the points in the government’s draft.28 In 
response, the government hastily called new elections. After its failure with the appointed 
committee, the government sought to amend the Constitution through the only legitimate 
method, Parliament. In order to guarantee parliamentary support, sweeping changes in the 
electoral boundaries were introduced, increasing the number of constituencies from 10 to 
25. The government studied the demographic characteristics of the constituencies, and 
drew the boundaries accordingly. Most opposition figures lost in the elections. The 
government presented its draft amendments to the newly elected Parliament. This 
provoked another campaign by opposition groups, which was so effective that even the 
most loyal MPs were afraid that they would lose their seats in the next elections. Though 
the draft amendments passed tn the initial deliberations, under pressure, the government 
was forced to withdraw them. Thus the Constitution, whatever its weaknesses, remains an 
important political platform for the pro-democracy forces. 

ə The Emerging Political Groupings: Kuwait has been a haven for political activity 
since the 1930s. With the sweeping political changes of the 1950s in the Arab world, 
almost all Arab political factions were reflected in the Kuwaiti political scene. Many 
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young Kuwaitis studying abroad, primarily in Arab capitals such as Cairo, Beirut, 
Baghdad, and Damascus, were influenced by the politics of the time; they brought these 
ideas home. Many of these political groupings have been transformed in the last 50 years, 
but in the process, they infused lively discussion into the political process, and helped in 
shaping and influencing government decisions. Although political parties are not recog- 
nized in Kuwait, political groupings, as noted, announce their candidates and win seats. 
During the campaign to restore democracy, which lasted from December 1989 until the 
Iraqi invasion, these political groupings, along with independents, played a major role in 
bringing pressure on the government.?9 

o The Press: The press, especially the five Arabic dailies, plays an influential role in 
affecting and directing the political decision-making process. It has been said that, if the 
Parliament is one wing with which democracy can fly, then the press is the other wing. It 
is doubtful whether the Parliament would have the same influence without the press. 
Privately owned, the press has gained more freedom, and a relative independence from the 
government.*° For commercial and political reasons, the press strives to reflect the wide 
range of opinions in the society. Successful and popular papers are normally those that do 
not appear, in the public eye, to be loyal to the government. The parliamentary news is a 
major section in the dailies. The weekly parliamentary session is published in full, and 
occupies three to five pages. It was not surprising, then, that the press has been equally and 
simultaneously targeted when Parliament was under fire. In 1976, in the same decree that 
dissolved Parliament, the press law was amended to allow the Minister of Information to 
close any paper by an administrative order, as opposed to a court order. The result was one 
daily was closed for one month, and two weeklies for six months.3! The parliamentary 
dissolution of 1986 was accompanied by the introduction of a new restrictive element. For 
the first time in Kuwaiti history, a pre-censorship law was introduced. This pre-censorship 
was completely lifted on December 1991. The reader of the Kuwaiti press today will be 
amazed by the high degree of permissiveness, and by the strong opinions critical of the 
government expressed therein. The press, as it is today in Kuwait, plays a major role in 
supporting democratic principles.32 
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e The Less Violent Nature of the Political Process: One characteristic of Kuwait’ s 
political development is the low degree of political violence, even during periods of crisis. 
This unwillingness to use violence to settle political differences has helped in easing the 
tension and bitterness for the victims, and created a better atmosphere for dialogue. Even 
in a major political crisis on the scale of 1938, when the elected Legislative Council was 
charged by the Ruler with plotting to overthrow him, only two people died, and those who 
were arrested were imprisoned for about four years and then released.*3 In another 
political crisis in 1959, in response to a public rally where speeches to replace the ruling 
family were delivered, several arrests took place, but for only a day or two. In 1968 and 
1969, in response to a group of Kuwaiti revolutionaries’ campaign of planting explosives 
to protest election rigging and the visit of the Shah of Iran, those arrested were later 
pardoned by the Amir. The worst period for violence was that which lasted from 1986, 
until just prior to the Iragi invasion in August 1990. Scores of Kuwaiti Shi‘a who, 
allegedly, sympathized with Iran were arrested and tortured. Later in that period, when the 
pro-democracy movement began its campaign to restore democracy, and took to the 
streets in what was seen by the government as a plot against it, several arrests were made, 
but for a few days only and without the use of torture. It seems that the Kuwaiti culture 
is a non-violent culture, which sheds minimal blood to settle political differences. 

ə Public Differences in the Ruling Family: A major feature of the Kuwaiti political 
system is the outspoken political differences between members of the ruling family. Some 
observers may see this as a sign of weakness; but it has proved to be to the benefit of a 
more open society, and a more participatory form of governing. 

One of the major elements contributing to the establishment of the 1938 Legislative 
Council was the sharp differences between the Amir Ahmad al-Jabir and ‘Abdallah 
al-Salim, who became the Chairman of the Council, and later became the Amir (1950) 
after the death of al-Jabir. During ‘Abdallah al-Salim’s rule, disagreements between the 
Amir and other family members over democratic reforms were well known. 

With independence, differences of opinion were aired as well. Some members of the 
ruling family (two of them ministers) withdrew from Parliament, because it limited the 
power of the ruling family. During the dissolution of 1976, there were differing opinions 
over the steps and the measures taken, and the commitment to the Constitution. Probably 
the only time there was little disagreement among the ruling family was the period 
between the 1986 dissolution and the Iragi invasion of 1990. Since Kuwait’s liberation in 
1991, differences over the level of commitment to democracy and the Constitution, and 
over the way the country is being administered, have been clear, with public statements 
and resignations from public office used as expressions of such differences.34 It reached a 
historical climax when, on 13 July 1992, 17 junior members of the ruling family signed 
a petition to the Amir demanding political reforms and a clear commitment to the 
constitution. This was a historic event, with members of the family openly demanding 
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34, For example, the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad, refused to 
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change.35 In the summer of 1993, the leadership of the group made the petition public, and 
went further by meeting with political groupings to explain their positions and concerns. 
The main figure behind the petition started publishing a weekly magazine in May 1999, 
with highly critical opinions of the government.*¢ Past experience shows that differences 
between ruling family members have proved to be helpful in enhancing democratic 
processes, and not the other way around. 

e The Diwaniyya as a Sociopolitical Institution: The Diwantyya is the traditional 
meeting area adjacent to a Kuwaiti home. There are thousands of diwaniyyas in Kuwait. 
They are considered social institutions; however, their political role far exceeds the 
seemingly purely social function for which the institution seems designed. Almost all 
elections and important political meetings prior to the 1950s were held in diwaniyyas, 
which put the institution in the forefront of political progress. It has been the place from 
which election campaigns of the post-independence era have been launched. No candidate 
can win without meeting with the major diwaniyyas of his constituency. Its social context 
has made it immune from government interference, since it is considered to be part of the 
home, which is protected by law. The pro-democracy campaign which began in December 
1989 (demanding a restoration of Parliament) was known as the “Monday’s Diwaniyyas”’, 
for the pro-democracy movement chose the diwaniyyas as the locale for their public rallies 
to demand the restoration of democracy, mainly because the diwaniyyas were exempt 
from the restrictions imposed by the Law Of Gatherings. Since diwaniyyas are limited in 
size, people turned out by the thousands and held the rallies in the streets. Although the 
government, in its attempt to curb the movement, stormed and closed down some 
diwaniyyas, the movement had already achieved its goals through the use of what had 
been seen as a modest social gathering place. 
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35. Ruling family differences are common in Kuwait, whether in sports, business, or politics. But this 
document was something new. It put greater pressure on the Prime Minister (who is also Crown Prince), who 
was its implicit target. Parts of the document are worth quoting here: “. .. we believe that the constitution, that 
all Kuwaitis agreed upon, was fair to both the ruler and the ruled, and we must commit ourselves to it, and protect 
it as a contract which emphasizes legitimacy and justice . . . freedom and democracy should be adapted to by a 
more open mind, and neutrality ... we have agreed among ourselves that one of the main goals of the system 
(meaning the ruling family), is the enlargement of the base of the political participation, which could not be 
attained without the enhancement of the concept of elections for everybody . . . it is important to build a state of 
institutions, which is ruled by an institutionalized structure, which is not affected by the change of 
people ... [L]aw and justice, and their firm application are the safety valve of society, and should be applied 
fairly without favoritism or discrimination, and we should be committed to the rule of law more than anybody 
else ... protecting public funds is an integral part of protecting the rulership ...the rulership should be kept 
away from conflicts in the society, whether political, electoral, or family matters, and should be kept away from 
the electoral campaign, in order to protect the system and its image .. .” Al-Zaman (Kuwait), 15 May 1999. The 
timing of the document enhanced its importance, since it was issued before democracy had yet been reinstated. 

36. Nasir Sabah al-Ahmad bought the magazine al-Zaman from the previous owner Mubarak al-Jasim, 
under whom it was called al-Risala. Renamed al-Zaman, it began publishing as a monthly magazine, and then 
on 1 May 1999 began appearing as a weekly. Examples of the main topic on the first page of the first four issues 
are as follows: 1 May 1999 “In An Interview with al-Zaman, Nasir Sabah al-Ahmad: We do not Understand and 
We do not Accept the Government’s positions”; 8 May 1999:“The Supreme Planning Council is A Lame Duck;” 
15 May 1999: “The Solution is Political Reforms;’ 22 May 1999:“Nasir Sabah al-Ahmad: Is there a 
Solution?”and “What Type of Government do we Want?.” This is not the first time that a ruling family member 
has owned or partially owned a newspaper or magazine, but it marks the first time that the owner has developed 
a coherent program of reforms and a thought-out critique of government actions. Although al-Ahmad has been 
appointed as a special advisor to the Prime Minister recently, he is still critical thus far. 
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e The Rootedness of the Electoral Process: Electoral practice in Kuwait is not 
limited to the parliamentary elections. Elections are held all over the place in Kuwait, 
whether in student societies, cooperative societies, public benefit societies, the chamber of 
commerce, sports clubs, trade groups, trade unions, or the municipal council. As already 
noted, even the Kuwaiti tribes organized tribal primaries to choose tribal candidates for the 
general elections, which became an issue in 1999. Hardly a day passes without news of 
some sort of election. This familiarity with elections of various kinds has made people 
familiar with the importance of elections and trained them for the political process. 


CONCLUSION 


The roots of participatory politics in Kuwait date back to its establishment as a 
society more than two centuries ago. The basic agreement among the immigrant families 
was to have a ruler who would consult with the people over important issues, while they 
supported him financially. The system was undermined by the sudden ability of the ruler 
to be financially independent following the discovery of oil, and the great interest shown 
by the external superpowers. After independence in 1961, society was transformed from 
the traditional form of participatory governing, to a more institutionalized democratic 
process. Many factors contributed to the transformation. Internally, the politically active 
and open merchant community were able to cultivate a cordial relationship with a 
benevolent ruler before he came to power. It was the country’s good fortune that he 
(‘Abdallah al-Salim) ruled for 15 years, the critical first years of the oil era. In addition, 
the activity of younger political groupings, and the country’s increasing wealth, helped 
achieve the transformation. Externally, changes on the international scene, especially the 
British decision to withdraw from the Gulf, were important factors. The emergence of 
regional powers, with their own rivalry for regional supremacy, gave the small indepen- 
dent state room to maneuver and choose its own political system. 

With the death of the Amir in 1965, and the subsequent shift of the balance of power 
in the government’s favor, coupled with a sharp decline in the influence of merchants and 
political groupings, the democratic process became the first victim. This was demonstrated 
in the unconstitutional dissolutions of Parliament in 1976 and 1986. But social change, 
through mass education and economic opportunities, opened the door for new sociopo- 
_litical forces to affect the process in the direction of a more open society. The situation 
reached its height with the establishment of the pro- democracy movement in 1989, which 
took to the streets calling for the restoration of constitutional rule. This was helped along 
by the change in the international order brought about by the end of the Cold War, and the 
impetus toward more open societies. The Iraqi invasion of August 1990, and the liberation 
of Kuwait by an international coalition, was a decisive moment for restoring democracy 
in the country. However, structural and political weaknesses in the Kuwaiti political 
system continue to hinder the spread of democracy, and may yet cause its failure, which 
might result in a major future political crisis. 


SECTARIAN POLITICS AND THE PEACE 
PROCESS: THE 1999 ISRAEL ELECTIONS 


Don Peretz and Gideon Doron 


The election for Israel’s fifteenth Knesset in May 1999 was one of the most 
tumultuous ever, resulting in a major defeat for the incumbent Prime Minister, 
Likud’s Binyamin Netanyahu and a sweeping victory for Labor/One Israel’s Ehud 

` Barak. Balloting for the Knesset resulted in fragmentation of the party system with 
15 lists elected. Despite Barak’s personal victory, his Labor/One Israel party lost 
seats, as did Likud, the second largest party. Most surprising was the increase of 
seats for the ultra-Orthodox, Sephardi Shas. Its victory underscored the domination 
of sectarian politics in the election. 


ith the collapse of Israel’s government in December 1998, the Knesset (Parliament) 
called for national elections in 1999, more than a year ahead of schedule. According to the 
electoral law introduced in 1992, voters would, for the second time, be permitted two 
choices, one for prime minister and a second for a political party or Knesset list as had 
been done in the 1996 elections.! 
Between December 1998 and the election on 17 May 1999, the party system was 
transformed: 29 of the Knesset’s 120 members switched to rival parties or formed new 
factions of their own. Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu’s Likud split as half a dozen 
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of its leading members left to join new parties including the middle of the road Center and 
the militantly anti-Oslo, National Union. Labor’s leader, Ehud Barak, not only changed 
the name of his party list to One Israel, but absorbed two additional factions: Gesher, led 
by former Likud leader David Levy and the small, liberal, Orthodox party Meimad, led by 
the ex-Chief Rabbi of Norway, Yehuda Amital. More than 50 parties initially registered 
but by May 17 only 33 remained on the ballot. Only five of these parties represented broad 
national, rather than narrow, sectarian interests. 


THE RACE FOR PRIME MINISTER 


Despite the proliferation of new party lists, attention during the campaign focused on 
the election for Prime Minister. In effect, it was a contest between candidates for Prime 
Minister rather than between parties. At one point there were five candidates, although by 
election eve the race had narrowed to the incumbent Netanyahu versus Barak. According 
to the new electoral law, a run-off election would occur if no candidate won a majority 
during the first round. When, on 23 January, Netanyahu peremptorily fired his Defense 
Minister, former Chief of Staff Yitzhak Mordechai, the ex-general left Likud to lead the 
new Center party, inaugurated in March, and declared his candidacy for Prime Minister. 
Until he withdrew two days before the election, speculation centered on whether or not 
there would be a second round between two of the three: Netanyahu, Barak or Mordechai. 
The two other remaining candidates, Benny Begin of the National Union and ‘Azmi 
Bishara, leader of the largely Arab Balad party, also withdrew shortly before the election, 
however they were not considered threats to either Netanyahu or Barak. 

The departure from the race of Mordechai and Begin guaranteed Barak’s election and 
underscored the extent to which Netanyahu had alienated even his own constituency. 
During his three years as Prime Minister, Netanyahu lost his Foreign Minister, David 
Levy of Gesher, Finance Minister Dan Meridor, Science Minister Benny Begin, and 
Defense Minister Mordechai. Mordechai, Meridor and the Likud Mayor of Tel-Aviv, 
Ronni Milo, formed the core group that established the new Center party; they were joined 
by several prominent former Labor party members. The rancor between Netanyahu and 
his colleagues resulted not only from disagreements over substantive issues such as 
implementing the Wye River Accord with the Palestinian Authority (October 1998), but 
also from personality clashes. The Prime Minister’s arbitrary and rude manner caused 
deep mistrust among those closest to him, who not only left but decided to rally against 
him. The Jerusalem Post observed that “Netanyahu has a talent rare in a politician: an 
ability to alienate almost anyone with whom he has come into contact. Many politi- 
cians[. . . make conflicting promises to different people, and tend to tell people what they 
want to hear. There is a limit, however, to how often a leader can do this within his own 
cabinet and coalition. ... [T]he opposition did not bring down the government; the 
government toppled itself.”2 It was Netanyahu’s clever use of the mass media against his 
“enemies” that won him a reputation as a “media magician” or “media wizard.” But this 
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was insufficient to secure his reelection. When the campaign began in January, Israeli 
media consultants predicted that it would “be the most vicious ever seen in Israel,” thanks 
largely to the influence of imported American “spin doctors” and American style election 
tactics.> Their warnings proved to be accurate. During January, the Washington office of 
Barak’s American political consultant, Stanley Greenberg, was twice burglarized and files 
related to One Israel’s campaign were stolen. Campaign rhetoric frequently degenerated 
into personal slurs and attacks on candidates’ private lives. Netanyahu’s opponents called 
him a liar with a weak personality, and no goal beyond survival; Barak’s enemies 
considered his campaign vague and dug up an old accusation, proved false, that he fled 
from the scene of a military disaster.4 In one of the most untoward incidents the Labor 
party accused the opposition of fabricating a passage in Barak’s Russian language 
biography implying that he was willing to surrender East Jerusalem to the Palestinians.’ 

Netanyahu was even attacked by present and former leaders of his own Likud party. 
Meridor accused him of introducing “a system of lies” in public life. Begin charged that 
he was “trying to wipe out the national camp in cold blood,” and former Likud prime 
minister Yitzhak Shamir called him an “angel of destruction.’® 

Netanyahu’s own campaign message proclaimed him the best person to protect the 
nation’s vital interests in negotiations with the Palestinians over borders, settlements, 
Jerusalem, and water. One of the most widely diffused Likud slogans was “a strong leader 
for a strong nation [or people].” Other slogans charged that “Barak flees the truth,” “runs 
from responsibility,” and promises to “compromise on Jerusalem or Israel’s security.” 

Netanyahu faced a serious policy dilemma; although he promised to proceed with the 
peace process according to the wishes of senior or former senior party members like ~ 
‘ Mordechai, Levy, and Meridor, Likud hawks like Begin and Shamir accused him of 
abandoning the traditional party ethos—maintaining the unity of the Land of Israel. They 
believed in security through land rather than through a peace accord. Similarly, the Third 
Way, a party which was an integral part of Netanyahu’s coalition opposed any territorial 
concessions in the Golan while supporting territorial concessions on the West Bank and 
Gaza. 

The Prime Minister, who also took over the finance post, was caught in a bind on 
economic and social issues. While promising to foster privatization of government 
enterprises, suppress inflation, and stimulate economic growth, his “election economics” 
horrified Treasury officials.® In the months preceding the election his government allotted 
some NIS three billion in special grants for housing, farmers, Ethiopian immigrants, 
public education, free job-training, and freezing minimum wage reduction. The economic 
columnist of the Jerusalem Post observed that although the Likud presented itself as the 
true advocate of supply side economics, “it failed to go beyond election rhetoric ... 
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Instead we have seen checkbook electioneering and surrender to pressure groups—a 
dismal record indeed.” 

Given the sharp criticism of Netanyahu by his own constituency and by Likud 
defectors to the Center, National Union and other parties, Barak had only to cite their 
observations to support his own critique of the incumbent prime minister. Netanyahu’s 
claims to guardianship of national security were vitiated by the number of ex-generals 
who either attacked him or supported Barak. Several former chiefs of staff including Barak 
himself, distrusted the Prime Minister. In January, former Chief of Staff Amnon 
Lipkin-Shahak entered the race for prime minister as the fifth candidate because 
“Netanyahu is a danger to Israel and is leading us to disaster.”!9 Later, Shahak joined the 
Center party and withdrew his candidacy in favor of Mordechai. 

Despite Likud’s attacks on Barak, he was not subjected to nearly as much or as wide 
a range of personal vindictiveness as Netanyahu. Barak had a sterling reputation as the 
country’s most decorated soldier, a hero who had participated in some of the Israel 
Defense Force’s (IDF) most dangerous missions. Soon after his 1995 retirement as IDF 
chief-of-staff, Barak was recruited by Prime Minister Rabin as Minister of Interior, his first 
step toward the prime ministry. Although he was considered Rabin’s protégé, Barak 
opposed the 1993 Oslo Agreement on security grounds; on several occasions he refused 
to support the Rabin government, and later the Shimon Peres peace initiatives after Barak 
became foreign minister.!! 

Following Peres’ defeat in the 1996 election Barak was nominated by several 
ex-Rabin ministers to replace Peres as Labor party leader. In the June 1997 primary, a 
contest among four prominent personalities, Barak captured 50.3 percent of the votes. To 
assure his control of Labor, Barak deflected a proposal to anoint Peres as Party President, 
but nevertheless treated the veteran statesman with great respect, and later included him 
in his cabinet. 

Barak started his quest for the prime ministry soon after becoming party chief and 
Knesset opposition leader. His major tactic was to win over a small sector of the political 
right and the “undecided” among Israeli voters. These included a substantial number of 
Oriental (Mizrachi or Sephardi) Jews, especially those from North Africa, who tradition- 
ally supported Likud, the new Russian immigrants, who backed Netanyahu in 1996, and 
moderate, religious Orthodox Jews. 

To attain their support Barak had to present himself as neither hawk nor dove, but a 
centrist on the vital security dimension. He had to change Labor’s image as the bastion of 
the Ashkenazi (European Jewish) middle class, to demonstrate concern for the impover- 
ished development towns and urban slums, where nearly a quarter of the population 
lives.!2 With Barak’s military career and his reputation as a skeptic in the Oslo 
proceedings he seemed to differ little from Netanyahu on security or the peace process. 
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Rather than challenging the Prime Minister on these issues, he indicated that his military 
background made him a more effective guarantor of Israel’s security, thus on many 
occasions political observers had commented in the electronic media that Barak is “Buibi’s 
[Netanyahu’s nickname] Compatible”, to indicate that there is really no difference 
between the two. 

Shortly after taking charge of the party Barak publicly apologized for Labor’s 
mistreatment of Oriental Jews and asked for their forgiveness. His appeal bore fruit as 
many opened their minds and hearts to this message. By incorporating the largely 
Moroccan Gesher party and its leader, David Levy, in One Israel, he demonstrated a 
willingness to recognize the importance of the Orientals in Israel’s political leadership. 

Barak courted the Russians through extensive fieldwork, messages in the Russian 
language media, and through sending party leaders, including Shimon Peres, as envoys to 
the new immigrant communities. Recognizing that Labor was unable to capture the most 
zealous of the Orthodox community, Barak by-passed the ultra-religious Haredim and 
religious-nationalists in an appeal to the orthodox moderates. They were represented by 
the small Meimad organization, an Orthodox group that supported the peace process and 
sought accommodation with the secular community. 

Barak was confronted by the decline of Labor’s organizational abilities and a serious 
financial crunch. Many activists in the Histadrut labor federation did not get along with the 
party leadership, especially not with Barak, who disapproved of what he considered to be 
excessive union demands. In their place he established several citizens’ associations 
(Amotot) to work for him. They succeeded in mobilizing thousands of potential voters 
through orientation weekends where they were exposed to Barak’s ideas and program by 
speakers not necessarily party members. On election day they served as poll watchers to 
prevent ballot stuffing or other misconduct at voting stations. One of the most active of the 
Amotot was Dor Shalem, a social movement of young activists headed by Rabin’s son, 
Yuval. The number of volunteers for One Israel and the volume of its campaign billboards 
and posters throughout Israel was unprecedented in the country’s electoral tradition. 

Barak recognized that many right-of-center voters might have a psychological 
problem voting for him under the Labor rubric, therefore he not only allied his party with 
Gesher, Meimad, and Derech Hamerkaz (The Center Road, an offshoot of the Third Way) 
but changed the name of his electoral list from Labor to One Israel, in effect establishing 
a new party. Through agreements signed with these groups in March and April, Barak 
could claim that he would be “the Prime Minister of all Israel,” unlike Netanyahu who, he 
asserted, served only the interests of a minority. ) 

The major thrust of Barak’s campaign was concluding peace with the Palestinians 
and Syria, while not ignoring domestic concerns. He promised to withdraw the IDF from 
the “security zone” in south Lebanon, and sign final status agreements with the 
Palestinians and Syria within a year or two. Once concluded, he would submit the 
agreements to a national referendum, the first such procedure in the country’s history. 
However, these agreements would be circumscribed by four red lines: Jerusalem was to 
remain Israel’s “united, eternal capital; no return to the 1967 borders; no Palestinian or 
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foreign army west of the Jordan River; and keeping most of the [Jewish] settlements under 
Israeli rule.” !3 

Unlike Peres who conceived a “New Middle East” linked through economic ties, 
Barak was a firm believer in separation; he even proposed some form of barrier between 
Israel and the projected Palestine state—a wall or fence to prevent cross-border intimacy. 
As for Gaza, consideration was given to a bypass highway that would link it with the West 
Bank but avoid Palestinian trespass on Israeli soil. 

Although considered Rabin’s protégé, Barak aimed to win over as many supporters 
as possible through compromises that Rabin never considered. Barak went out of his way 
to court the settlers, hoping to raise support for his peace program from a bare majority 
of fifty or fifty five percent of Israelis to eighty percent. Rather than alienate the settlers 
as Rabin did, Barak sought to divide the “moderates” from the unreconstructed zealots by 
opening a dialogue with the former. 

His domestic program was no less ambitious: free education from age three through 
university, 300,000 new jobs within four years, and $1 billion in new infrastructure. “My 
government will be for all the citizens,” he promised. “Hospital beds will come before 
settlement spending and work places before money to yeshivot [seminaries for the 
Orthodox]. Student loans will be more important than the West Bank bypass roads to 
nowhere,” !4 

By May, Barak’s standing in the polls rose precipitously, and it was evident that 
Mordechai, Begin and Bishara stood no chance of scoring significantly.'5 Yet, although 
Barak was in the lead, Mordechai could have prevented him from winning a majority in 
a first round of voting; therefore, a run-off was anticipated between Barak and Netanyahu. 
One Israel supporters feared that in a close race, Mordechai voters might shift to 
Netanyahu in the run-off. But this threat was eliminated shortly before the May election 
when both Mordechai and Bishara dropped out, shifting their support to Barak while 
Begin withdrew without backing any candidate for Prime Minister. On election eve 
Israel’s Arab parties also issued a call for Barak’s election. 

The outcome was a smashing personal victory for Barak but a major setback for One 
Israel as well as for Netanyahu and his Likud party. Barak’s 12 percent margin of victory 
over Netanyahu—the largest victory in two decades—seemed to end the political tie 
between the left and right political camps that had characterized Israeli politics since 1981. 
In the election for Prime Minister Ehud Barak received 1,791,020 votes or 56.08 percent 
while Benjamin Netanyahu captured 1,402,474 votes or 43.2 percent. 

In addition to capturing votes of groups that traditionally supported Labor, Barak 
attracted support from two of Netanyahu’s power bases: North Africans in many of the 
underprivileged development towns, and new Russian immigrants disillusioned by the 
failure to achieve more rapid upward mobility. Barak received 5.3 percent more votes than 
Peres in 1996 among the North Africans and 10 percent more from the Russians, proof 
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that his strategy of appealing to these factions was successful. He even fared well in 
several Likud strongholds: in Dimona he captured 35.6 percent of the vote and 38.4 
percent in Kiriyat Shemona, reenforcing the proposition that three years in office 
undermined rather than strengthened Netanyahu’s backing among Likud loyalists who 
voted for Barak to remove Netanyahu. Although Barak succeeded in winning support in 
several Likud strongholds, Netanyahu failed to win any traditional left votes. Even 58.5 
percent of the 17,000 Golan Heights settlers voted for Barak, reflecting their traditional 
loyalty to Labor and strong distaste for Netanyahu.'¢ 

As expected, Barak received more than 90 percent of the Arab vote despite the 
relative lack of electioneering by One Israel in Arab communities. In towns like Nazareth 
and Umm al-Fahm, Netanyahu received only 1.1 percent.!? Pre-election polls indicated 
that even if Bishara had run, he would have received fewer than half the Arab vote. Israeli 
Arabs were divided on the advisability of his candidacy. About a third believed it would 
advance their interests, another third regarded it as harmful,and a third were neutral. Not 
all potential Bishara voters shifted to Barak, however. Many Arabs could not bring 
themselves to support any Zionist candidate, either Barak or Netanyahu, and refrained 
from voting for Prime Minister while supporting one of the Arab parties for the Knesset. 

Despite his personal victory, Barak was faced with a conundrum identical to 
Netanyahu’s after the latter’s victory in 1996, i.e., how to establish a workable coalition 
from a witches brew of parties so diverse that any government would be based on a 
mixture of opposites. 


ELECTIONS FOR THE KNESSET 


Balloting for Knesset seats in the 1999 election produced the greatest number of 
surprises, effectively altering the party system. The greatest shock was decline of the two 
major parties, Labor and Likud, and the increased strength of the Oriental ultra-orthodox 
Shas party. In addition to the three traditional blocs, Labor, religious and nationalist-right, 
a host of new special interest parties or Knesset lists appeared on the ballot. They 
represented women, men’s family rights, Green environmentalists, casino advocates, 
income tax opponents, pensioners, various ethnic groups, including Russians, Romanians, 
and several Israeli Arab factions. A former beauty queen and beauty product entrepreneur 
started her own Pnina Rosenbaum party and nearly obtained the 1.5 percent of votes 
required for Knesset representation. Fifteen of the more than thirty lists passed the 1.5 
percent threshold; only once before had so many been elected. The fifteen lists represented 
more than 20 parties (One Israel = Labor, Gesher, Meimad; Begin’s National Union = 
Herut, Moledet, Tekuma). 

Five of these parties can be characterized as “general,” i.e., they appeal to the broad 
public interest. Representing just over half the electorate and holding 65 Knesset seats 
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they include Labor, Likud, Meretz, Center, and National Union. Theirs is a comprehensive 
approach to the problems of Israeli society dominated by security issues. The other parties, 
including those that failed to pass the 1.5 percent threshold, represent specific sectarian or 
social interests. The difference between “general” and “special interest” parties is 
underscored by party platforms and by the characteristics of their target populations. This 
type of distinction is relevant for understanding the process of forming public policy in 
Israel. With the possibility of two votes, one for prime minister and one for the party of 
choice, the first vote could be guided by broad strategic considerations, the second by 
more parochial interests. 

Thus, for example, the Arab vote for Barak was presumably not based on affirmation 
of his policy positions, but by a desire to terminate Netanyahu’s tenure. Barak represented 
the lesser “evil” between the two candidates although Arab voters would not necessarily 
support his party’s program. The “general” and “special interest” dimensions are not 
mutually exclusive. Voters with general preferences often feel strongly about specific 
social issues and vice-versa. Thus, for example, the National Religious Party (NRP) 
attracts Orthodox religious voters who also support a militant nationalist agenda. It is 
labeled a special interest religious party with a strong social dimension. In contrast, even 
though the National Union includes several orthodox leaders, including some former NRP 
MKs, its fundamental objective is to maintain Israel’s security through a continued hold 
on the West Bank. While these two parties might be conceptualized as special interest 
parties using a different basis for comparison, here security is defined as a general interest. 
Thus the grouping in Table One on the next page. 

In 1999, no party emerged as dominant. In the past, either Labor or Likud was able 
to forge a coalition in which one or the other called the shots. With Labor’s decline from 
36 seats in the fourteenth Knesset to 26 in the fifteenth, and Likud’s collapse from 32 to 
19 seats, neither was in a position to control a new government. In the past their combined 
electoral strength peaked when in the 1981 election they collectively won 95 of the 120 
Knesset seats and were able to form a powerful coalition. Since then they have steadily 
declined to a combined strength of only 45. Labor’s real representation was only 23 
because Barak allotted two of his One Israel slots to David Levy’s Gesher and one to 
Meimad. Likud’s loss of 13 seats was caused by the defection of Gesher (which joined 
One Israel) and Tsomet, the militantly nationalist movement that decided to run on its own 
but failed to pass the threshold. 

Shas emerged as the most successful list. It has become the fastest growing party in 
Israel, from four seats in 1984, six in 1988 and 1992, ten in 1996, to seventeen in 1999. 
The party began when a minority of Jewish Haredim (Ultra-Orthodox) from Morocco, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, and Yemen rebelled against the Ashkenazi leadership of Agudat Israel. 
Since then it broadened its appeal to include not only Oriental Jews, but even some Arab 
and religious Russian voters as a result of its extensive network of social services, schools, 
and appeals to the economically deprived. Shas replaced Likud as the party of the 
disadvantaged in many development and slum areas. In traditional Likud strongholds like 
Netivot and Ofakim, Shas outpolled Likud to become the largest party. 
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TABLE I 
Results of the Elections to the 15th Knesset by Parties and Political Sector 
Group Party 1999 Votes Percentage Seats 

General Labor/One Israel 670,484 20.25 26 
Likud 468,103 14.1 19 
Meretz 253,252 7.6 10 
Center 165,622 5.0 6 
National Union 100,181 3.0 4 
Subtotal 1,657,642 54.95 65 
Religious NRP 140,307 4.2 5 
, Shas 430,676 13.0 17 
UTI 125,741 3.8 5 
Subtotal 696,724 21 27 
Russians Yisrael B’aliya 171,705 5.2 6 
Yisrael Beiteinu 86,153 3.6 4 
Subtotal 258,458 8.8 10 
Arabs Hadash (DFPE) 87,022 2.6 3 
MADA 114,810 3.4 5 
Balad 66,103 2.0 2 
Subtotal 267,935 8.0 10 
Others Shinui 167,748 5.0 6 
Am Ehad 64,143 1.9 2 
Subtotal 231,891 6.9 8 

Total 3,112,650 


Source: David Perdut, Elections to the Fifteenth Knesset and for Prime Minister-Preliminary Analysis (Tel Aviv: 
Labor Party Planning and Research Office), May 1999. 


Its leaders are adept at machine politics. In addition to providing spiritual guidance 
from its rabbinical leaders, party representatives provide employment, welfare benefits 
and free schooling through Shas’ alternative El Hama‘ayin (“to the Wellspring”) system. 
The party often provides services where the government has failed to appear. 

Shas election slogans protested what party leaders perceived as discrimination 
against the Oriental working class and domination by the secular Ashkenazi elite. During 
the campaign, local leaders attacked the privileges they believed were extended to new 
Russian immigrants, many of them non-Jews, entering Israel under the Law of Return that 
allows immigration of non-Jewish relatives. Attention also focused on the trial of Shas 
leader Aryeh Deri, convicted of accepting bribes, aggravated fraud, and breach of trust. 
Party leaders, especially their spiritual guide, former Sephardi Chief Rabbi Ovadia Yosef, 
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accused the Ashkenazi establishment, especially the courts, of discrimination against 
Moroccans and Orthodox Jews.!8 

Deri mastered the art of ethnic politics when, at age 25, he founded Shas. At 29, he 
became Director-General of the Interior Ministry. He led Shas into Rabin’s cabinet, then 
into Netanyahu’s, becoming a trusted advisor of both Prime Ministers. Rabbi Avraham 
Buskila, a long-time Shas activist and official, underscored popular feelings about the 
party leader: “Before Aryeh Deri built Shas, hundreds of thousands of Sephardim had no 
one to speak for them. He... allowed us to raise our heads. We are all in Aryeh Deri’s 
debt. When he is attacked, it’s like a personal attack on each of us.“!9 

The 17 Shas seats in addition to five for the National Religious Party (NRP) and five 
for United Torah Judaism (UTJ) give the orthodox religious bloc the strongest Knesset 
representation to-date. Shas is considered moderate, perhaps opportunistic, on foreign 
issues; it supported Rabin’s peace efforts but then backed Netanyahu. NRP and UTY, also 
members of Netanyahu’s cabinet, are more hard line. Whereas UTJ and Shas represent the 
Haredim, NRP is considered modern or neo-orthodox and represents many of the Jewish 
settlers in the West Bank. UTJ caters mostly to the Ashkenazi ultra-orthodox, who 
generally refrain from political participation. The party does join government coalitions 
but as a general rule it does not accept cabinet posts. Although few outsiders vote for UTJ, 
it maintains its position by virtue of the high birth rate among its Haredi constituency. 

The rise of orthodox influence in government and the growing intensity of debate 
between the secular and religious communities sparked:a backlash dramatized by the 
relatively strong showing of the Shinui (Change) party. Its capture of six Knesset seats 
was another surprise. Shinui was a remnant of the party that had been part of the long 
defunct Democratic Movement for Change (DMC) established in 1977. After the DMC 
collapsed, Shinui became part of the triad that formed the left of center Meretz party 
(Shinui, Mapam, and Ratz [Citizens Rights Movement]). 

Although affiliated with Meretz, Shinui maintained its individual identity as a 
free-enterprise, anti-religious party, but it fell under the domination of one of the country’s 
most outspoken journalists, Yosef (Tommy) Lapid, after deciding to separte from Meretz. 
It ran on an anti-Haredi platform. Because of his vehemence and audacity on the television 
program Popilitica, Lapid was often compared to American televison chracter Archie 
Banker.”° Lapid’s entrance into politics was regarded by many as a lark, a stunt to 
dramatize his “stop the Haredim” campaign.”! The Orthodox religious establishment and 
especially Shas was Lapid’s principal target; he was unsparing in his attack on exemption 
of yeshiva students from military duty, the Rabbinate’s control of personal status matters 
including marriage and divorce, and the role of the religious parties in government. 

Meretz, Shinui’s former base, was less strident in its anti-Haredi platform. In addition 
to attacking the Orthodox establishment’s interference with civil rights, it also had a broad 
program for improving social services, secularization of education, equality for Arab 
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citizens and strong support for the peace process. It succeeded in raising its representation 
from nine to ten seats. 

An initial manifestation of the anti-Orthodox backlash was the decision by Tel-Aviv 
Mayor Ronnie Milo to leave Likud and start an anti-clerical party. Milo was elected 
Mayor through successful exploitation of resentment against Orthodox control of so many 
facets of daily life. Unable to gain a wide following on his own, Milo joined with two 
other Likud defectors, Yitzhak Mordechai and Dan Meridor, to form the Center party. 
They were joined by ex-Chief of Staff Amnon Lipkin-Shahak and several former Labor 
party followers of Shimon Peres, including Uri Savir, one of the chief Oslo negotiators, 
and Rabin’s daughter, Dalia Rabin Pelosoff. Given the array of stars on its electoral list, 
the Center party failed to live up to expectations and it never developed a cohesive 
program. Although Milo had started out as a critic of the Orthodox establishment, 
Mordechai ‘voted in the Knesset for legislation favorable to the Haredim. Given the 
mixture of former Likud and Labor party stalwarts, the party was unable to produce a 
distinctive foreign policy platform or to state a clear position on the peace process and 
security issues. Although the Center party began with aspirations to become another DMC 
(that captured 15 seats in the 1977 election), it gained only six, not enough to become a 
power broker in a new government. 

The growing political role of some one million Jews from the former Soviet Union 
was demonstrated by an increase from seven to ten in their Knesset representation. They 
came to Israel in two recent waves: some 200,000 in the 1970s, and 800,000 since 1990 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Since then they have been instrumental in changing 
Israel’s political map, credited with being decisive in each of the last three elections. “The 
conventional wisdom holds that it was the immigrant vote that put Yitzhak Rabin in power 
in 1992, Binyamin Netanyahu in 1996, and Ehud Barak in 1999. Because of their sheer 
numbers, it has become almost axiomatic that whoever carries the Russian-speaking vote 
will carry the election.”22 

According to Yuli Edelstein, a leader of Yisrael B’Aliya and former absorption 
minister, the new Russian speaking immigrants, unlike Shas, have become an organized 
political force and part of the establishment. A pollster for Yisrael B’ Aliya, Ron Dermer, 
comments that although they “have a compelling desire to be treated like all Israelis,” they 
don’t have “this compelling desire to be sabras.[native born-Israelis]” Their own 
sub-culture includes newspapers, theater, music, dance and even religion with which other 
Israelis are unfamiliar.23 The model of Russian immigrant culture often clashes with that 
of Shas followers and thus the bitter acrimony between the two largest ethnic groups. One 
of the critical issues in dispute is the Law of Return, which at present enables large 
numbers of the Russians to become Israeli citizens despite their questionable Jewish 
origins according to orthodox standards.?4 Although both Yisrael B’aliya, and Shas were 
members of Netanyahu’s government, the Shas minister who controlled the issue of 
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citizenship and identity documents made life difficult for many new Russian immigrants 
by raising questions about their Jewish origins. This caused problems when it came to 
personal status matters (such as marriage) based on Jewish traditional law or Halacha. A 
major goal of Yisrael B’aliya in the 1999 election was to capture the interior ministry from 
Shas. One of its campaign slogans was “MVD pad Shas Kontrol: nyet, MVD pad Nash 
Kontrol.” (“Ministry of Interior Shas Control, No! Ministry of Interior Our Controll”) 
This was one of their leader Natan Sharansky’s demands for entering Barak’s cabinet. 

Not all new Russian speaking immigrants were pleased with Sharansky’s perfor- 
mance. Many were dissatisfied with the pace of integration. The country has still been 
unable to absorb the influx of Russian speaking professionals—physicians, musicians, 
academicians and scientists. A second, more ultra-nationalist Russian party was organized 
by Avigdor Liberman to attract the disaffected from Sharansky’s Yisrael B’altya. 
Liberman had served as Director General of Netanyahu’s Prime Minster’s office from 
1996 to 1998 until forced to resign because of questions about his misuse of power. He 
presented the image of a bold, strong, effective leader who would protect his constituency 
and assure that it obtained its just rewards. Having been stigmatized by the courts for his 
role in a series of government scandals, Liberman also attacked the police and State 
Attorney’s office, asserting that when elected he would fight back against “judicial 
tyranny.” Liberman succeeded in gaining four Knesset seats thus increasing Russian 
Knesset representation by more than a third. 

The National Union party fared so poorly that its leader and founder, Benny Begin, 
son of the former Prime Minister, announced his retirement from politics soon after the 
election. The National Union was an amalgamation of older Herut hard liners the former 
Moledet party, and some defectors of the National Religious Party all adamantly opposed 
to Oslo and all the subsequent agreements with the Palestinians. They regarded 
Netanyahu’s signature on the Wye River accord as a sell out. 

Am Ehad, led by Histadrut chief Amir Peretz, represented what remained of the 
Labor party’s traditional union socialist constituency. Its leaders considered Barak’s 
Thatcherite economic program, attempts to create a “new Labor” party, and hostility to the 
traditional Labor ethos a threat to the working class. Am Ehad favored greater government 
intervention on behalf of the workers. However, winning two Knesset seats was hardly a 
vote of confidence in Am Ehad’s popularity among Israeli union members. 

Although the fourteen Arabs (including two Druze) elected in 1999 were about equal 
to the percentage of Arab voters, they represented a diverse constituency—three different 
largely Arab parties, plus Labor, Likud and Meretz. The three Arab parties won a total of 
ten seats. The largest, with five, the United Arab List (UAL), a union of the Democratic 
Arab Party and the Islamic Movement, was established before the 1996 election. It had 
become, for all practical purposes, a Muslim organization; its list of 120 candidates 
contained no Christian or Druze. Hadash (Democratic Front for Peace and Equality - 
DFPE), formerly the largest party representing Arab interests, lost two of its seats (one of 
its three Knesset members was the Jewish Communist leader Tamar Gozansky). The shift 
of Arab votes from DFPE to UAL was perceived by many observers as evidence of 
growing Islamic fundamentalist influence among Israel’s Arab citizens. Like Shas, UAL 
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won support through the extensive welfare system it established in disadvantaged Arab 
communities. The third Arab party, Balad, represented a group of intellectuals, many of 
them formerly associated with DFPE. Balad’s leader was ‘Azmi Bishara, formerly a 
DFPE Knesset member, who also ran for Prime Minister but withdrew shortly before the 
election. His program emphasized the national identity of the country’s Palestinians, 
called for their cultural autonomy and equal citizenship rights. Rather than Israel as a 
Jewish state, he sought to make it “a state of all its citizens.” . 

Although Barak received 94.8 percent of the Arab vote for Prime Minister, the 
percent of Arabs who voted for Jewish parties dropped from 36 percent in 1966 to 30 
percent in 1999. Labor, the Zionist party that usually received the most Arab support 
among Jewish lists, received only 10 percent of the Arab vote, about half the percentage 
of 1996. Meretz’s Husniyya Jabara became the first Palestinian woman elected to the 
Knesset. Four Zionist parties placed Arabs on their Knesset lists. Likud and the Center 
party included prominent Druze personalities. During the campaign the Center party’s 
Yitzhak Mordechai even promised to appoint an Arab to his cabinet tf he became prime 
minister. His promise attracted Amal Assad, a Druze brigadier-general who resigned from 
the IDF to join the Center party, complaining that “Israeli society as a whole is racist... . 
not just among the Jews, but also among the Druze and the Arabs. . . . This is one of the 
difficult problems that Israeli society is facing.”*> However, because the Center Party 
obtained fewer representatives than its leaders expected, its Druze candidates were left out 
of the Knesset. 

The Third Way and Tzomet, represented in the previous Knesset, failed to pass the 
1.5 percent threshold and disappeared from the scene. Collapse of Third Way, a party that 
split from Labor in 1996 protesting Rabin’s plan to leave the Golan, seemed to indicate 
that the saliency of the Golan withdrawal as a condition for peace with Syria was 
declining. 


BARAK’S GOVERNMENT COALITION 


Barak’s landslide victory as Prime Minister did not assure an easy task in forming a 
new government. He was supported by the smallest Knesset delegation of any Prime 
Minister and one of the most factionalized party structures from which to select cabinet 
members. Because no party had ever won a majority, all previous cabinets were coalitions, 
but now he faced a government of opposites—secular and orthodox religious, hawks and 
doves, socialists and free enterprisers. He could form a coalition with Likud, Center, the 
Russians, and Shinui (67 Knesset seats) focusing on domestic programs, perhaps an 
emphasis on separating church and state, and a written constitution, but this combination 
would slow down negotiations with the Palestinians and Syria, primarily because of 
Likud’s reluctance to surrender more of the occupied territories. A peace-oriented 
government including Meretz, Am Ehad, Center, Shinui, the Russian and Arab parties (70 
seats) would have a secular orientation benefiting from exclusion of Shas but would be 
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dependent on ten Arab votes to obtain majority support on security issues, a contingency 
that Barak wanted to avoid. 

After six weeks of strenuous negotiations with all these factions, Barak formed a 
seven party coalition (the law allows 45 days to form a new government). It included his 
loyal partner in the peace process, Meretz, and NRP, UTJ, Shas, Center, and Yisrael 
B’ Aliya (75 seats). Four of the seven had been members of Netanyahu’s government, 
supported most of his policies and backed him in the race for prime minister. At times the 
four had taken a more hard-line stance on peace issues than Netanyahu himself. In his 
peace negotiations, Barak would have to be sensitive to the preferences of these parties. 
There would be little, if any, room for maneuver on controversial matters related to church 
and state. Within three months after the new government was formed, UTJ departed, 
protesting against its “Sabbath violations.” Whether or not Shas would remain was also 
problematic. The party insisted on substantial government allocations to support its social 
welfare and educational institutions in return for backing Barak on other matters. Each 
time the budget was discussed, Shas held the threat of resignation over the Prime 
Minister’s head. 

In an effort to ease pressures from his Labor colleagues, Barak demanded that the 
Knesset approve an amendment to the Basic Law: Government permitting him to increase 
the Cabinet from 18 to 24. By expanding the Cabinet he could enlarge the number of loyal 
supporters, appointing those who favored his own policies. Cabinet formation was difficult 
because of the limit on posts to be spread among the diverse parties as well as among the 
different factions within Labor/One Israel. Barak’s distribution of Cabinet posts surprised 
many Labor party colleagues, who were chagrined when they failed to obtain appoint- 
ments they aspired to. Expanding the cabinet enabled Barak to appoint an additional 
woman as well as Generals Shahak and Matan Vilnai, trusted former colleagues. 
Appointment of only one woman in the original 18 member Cabinet had been widely 
criticized by many supporters within Barak’s own constituency.*6 

Given the fractious character of the 15 party Knesset, Barak will not easily achieve 
his goals, especially on budget allocations and the peace process. Some colleagues have 
suggested further expanding One Israel to include the Center party, Shinui, and a few 
liberal minded Russians. This might broaden his parliamentary base to as many as 40 
MKs. 

It can be argued that the 1992 change of election procedures have not met their goals; 
the changes, intended to strengthen the Prime Minister and to obviate the need for political 
bargaining in policy making, only weakened the government and undermined the party 
system.?’ By establishing a two ballot procedure-—one for Prime Minister and one for a 
Knesset list or party—voters could undermine the Prime Minister by electing a divided 
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Knesset capable of subverting the government. The 1999 results caused many to consider 
possibilities of “reforming the reform”. Shortly after “reform” was adopted by the 
Knessest, Uzi Landau (Likud) and Yossi Beillin (Labor) proposed legislation to return to 
the old system. As early as 1950, David Ben Gurion warned against a proportional 
representation system that would fragment the Knesset. He, and later others, proposed 
dividing the country into electoral districts, each with a representative responsible to its 
constituency. Such a system would reduce the power of interest blocks such as the 
Orthodox or Arabs, diminish the influence of small special interest parties and those on the 
extreme right and left. Other proposals have included raising the threshold from 1.5 to 3 
percent, another measure intended to exclude small special interest factions. Since the 
1999 election, similar proposals have been introduced in the Knesset, including a plan by 
a committee of Labor and Likud MKs to raise the threshold to 3 percent: this would mean 
that a party would have to win at least four seats for Knesset representation. A plan to raise 
the threshold to five percent was rejected by the coalition whip because he would “not take 
responsibility for the destruction of the Arab parties.”?8 

The present system points to the increased influence of sectarian politics leading 
toward atrophy of the political system. This is evident in growing tensions between ethnic 
groups, which periodically erupts in violence. In the new electronic media there is 
frequent emphasis on Israel’s multi-culturalism; its distinctive and separate Arab, Russian, 
and Sephardi identities. The intensity of attacks on established legal institutions and laws 
has also increased as the number of institutions in civil society, formed to replace or 
by-pass the government, has multiplied. 

Israel is no longer as homogeneous a society as it was half a century ago. The once 
characteristic social and political solidarity has dissipated over the years as society has 
divided into contentious, often conflicting groups. Not only are there tensions between 
Jews and Arabs, but within each ethnic category hostilities frequently erupt: Christian 
versus Muslim and integrationists versus those favoring separation in the Arab commu- 
nity; Russian versus North African versus veteran Ashkenazi Jews; and Orthodox against 
secular. The traditional egalitarian ethos has been undermined by the rise of individualism 
leading to an income gap larger than in most Western nations. While Israel has been swept 
along with globalization, it has the second largest gap, after the United States, between 
rich and poor in the industrialized world.?? At times these differences overlap with 
contending views on the peace process and the extent to which Israel should be committed 
to territorial compromise. Growing social and economic divisiveness has been under- 
scored by the political factionalization in the 1999 election, with proliferation of parties 
representing this diversity of interests, and inability of any single constituency to represent 
Israel at large. A key question is, can any alterations in the electoral system diminish the 
structural weaknesses now so patently evident in Israeli society, without further under- 
mining its already fragile democracy. 
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1999 

Oct. 17: In Jerusalem, thousands of Jewish set- 
tlers demonstrated outside of Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Ehud Barak’s home to protest his plan to 
dismantle 12 of the 42 illegal settlements built 
over the previous year. [10/18 WP] 

Israeli Interior Minister Natan Sharansky an- 
nounced that Israel would no longer strip Pales- 
tinians of their rights to residency in Jerusalem if 
they had left the city for more than seven years. 


[10/18 FT, 10/19 WSJ] 
ae 
The Chronology was prepared by the Assistant Editor. 


Chronology `: 


October 16, 1999—January 15; 2000 


Oct. 19: Former South African President Nelson 
Mandela concluded his first visit to Israel and the 
areas ruled by the Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA), during which he met with Israeli President 
Ezer Weisman, Israeli Prime Minister Barak, and 
PNA President Yasir ‘Arafat. While at the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry, Mandela asserted that Israel 
must relinquish occupied Arab territories if it 
wanted peace. [10/20 NYT, WP] 

A group of young Jewish settlers, calling itself 
“Next Generation,” prevented the dismantlement 
of a settlement outpost referred to as “Hill 804.” 
[10/20 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 20: Hundreds of Jewish settlers participated 
in the dedication ceremony of a makeshift syna- 
gogue in Havat Maon, an illegal settlement, which 
was the home of four families, that the Israeli 
government had planned to dismantle. [10/21 
NYT] 

Oct. 21: US President Bill Clinton approved 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak’s request that Martin 
Indyk, the US Assistant Secretary for Near East 
Affairs, return to Tel Aviv as the US Ambassador 
to Israel. Indyk had served as Ambassador from 
April 1995 to October 1997. [10/22 WP] 

Oct. 25: In Bethlehem, an Israeli soldier killed a 
Palestinian man after the Palestinian allegedly had“ 
attempted to stab him. Hundreds of Palestinians, 
protesting the shooting, threw stones and bottles 
at Israeli soldiers near Rachel’s Tomb. Israeli 
soldiers fired rubber-coated bullets and used tear 
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gas to disperse the crowd, injuring 15 Palestin- 
ians. [10/26 WP, 10/27 WSJ] 

Israel and the PNA opened a “safe passage,” 
linking the West Bank to the Gaza Strip. [10/26 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

At PNA President ‘Arafat’s request, Israeli 

Prime Minister Barak permitted Nayif Hawatmeh, 
leader of the Democratic Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (DFLP), to move from Damascus to 
Gaza to enable him to participate in the politics of 
the PNA. [10/26 NYT] 
Oct. 26: Clashes continued in Bethlehem between 
Israeli soldiers and Palestinians protesting the 
killing of a Palestinian man by an Israeli soldier. 
[10/27 WP] 

Israeli Prime Minister Barak appointed Oded 
Eran, Ambassador to Jordan, to head the final sta- 
tus negotiations with the PNA. [10/27 NYT, FT] 
Oct. 27: In Bethlehem, clashes between Palestin- 
ian protesters and Israeli soldiers continued for a 
third day. [10/28 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 29: Israeli Prime Minister Barak reversed his 
decision to allow DFLP leader Hawatmeh to 
return to PNA-ruled areas because of statements 
Hawatmeh had made earlier in the week against 
Israel, and because of Hawatmeh’s demands for 
freedom of movement and immunity from arrest. 
[10/30 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 30: In the West Bank, unidentified gunmen, 
traveling in a vehicle along the “safe passage,” 
fired on a bus at an intersection, injuring five 
Israelis. [10/31 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 1: In Oslo, Israeli Prime Minister Barak and 
PNA President ‘Arafat met with US President 
Clinton to reaffirm their commitment to develop a 
framework for peace by February 2000. [11/2 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 2: In Oslo, Israeli Prime Minister Barak, 
PNA President ‘Arafat, and US President Clinton 
attended a memorial service for former Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. [11/3 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 4: In Tel Aviv’s Rabin Square, at a rally 
attended by tens of thousands to commemorate 
the assassination of former Prime Minister Rabin, 
Prime Minister Barak defied security measures by 
climbing onto the stage where Rabin had spoken 
before his assassination, and stating “We are not 
afraid!” [11/5 NYT] 
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Nov. 8: In Paris, Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad’s 
son, Bashar, met with French President Jacques 
Chirac to discuss reviving peace talks between 
Israel and Syria. [11/9 FT] 

In Ramallah, Israeli and PNA teams, led by- 

Oded Eran and Yasir ‘Abd Rabbuh respectively, 
began negotiating a final settlement. [11/9 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 
Nov. 10: Israeli Prime Minister Barak ordered the 
army to remove 200 Jewish settlers from a West 
Bank hilltop. The settlers were trying to prevent 
the dismantlement of the Havat Maon settlement, 
which was one of 12 illegal encampments slated 
for dismantlement from among 42 illegal settle- 
ments built over the previous year. [11/10 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 

The Israeli cabinet voted 17 to one, with one 
abstention, to hand over five percent of the West 
Bank to full or partial PNA control. [11/11 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 14: In Tel Aviv, Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak and PNA President ‘Arafat held an un- 
scheduled meeting to discuss from which areas of 
the West Bank Israeli troops would withdraw. 
PNA officials maintained that areas from which 
Israelis had intended to withdraw on 15 Novem- 
ber were too thinly inhabited. Israeli officials 
insisted that the withdrawal did not require Pal- 
estinian approval. [11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 15: The second of three planned West Bank 
land transfers was postponed after Israel and the 
PNA failed to agree from which areas Israeli 
troops would redeploy. [11/16 FT, WP] 

Nov. 17: In Istanbul, Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
met with US President Clinton to discuss devel- 
opments in the peace process. [11/18 WP] 

Dec. 2: Wahbi Sultan, a Palestinian landowner in 
Hebron, accused settlers from the Qiryat Arba 
Jewish settlement of uprooting 400 grapevines he 
had planted 35 years earlier. Jewish officials 
denied the charge. [12/3 NYT] 

Dec. 6: Senior PNA negotiator Rabbuh an- 
nounced that the PNA had suspended negotiations 
with Israel until Israel addressed Palestinian con- 
cerns about the expansion of Jewish settlements. 
[12/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 7: In Damascus, US Secretary of State 
Madeleine K. Albright met with Syrian President 
Al-Asad to discuss reviving peace negotiations 
with Israel. [12/8 FT, WSJ, WP] 
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Israeli Prime Minister Barak pledged not to 
approve any more Jewish settlement construction 
during the period of negotiations with the PNA. 
[12/8 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 8: US Secretary of State Albright met with 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak to discuss reviving 
peace talks with Syria. [12/9 NYT, FT, WP] 

In Ramallah, US Secretary of State Albright 
met with PNA President ‘Arafat and persuaded him 
to resume peace talks with Israel. [12/9 FT, WP] 

US President Clinton announced that Israel and 
Syria would revive peace talks in Washington, 
DC, during the following week after a nearly 
four-year suspension. Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak planned to lead the Israeli negotiating team, 
and Syrian Foreign Minister Farug al-Shar‘ 
planned to lead the Syrian team. [12/9 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 9: At Sharm al-Shaykh, Egyptian President 
Husni Mubarak met with US Secretary of State 
Albright to discuss developments in the peace 
process. [12/10 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Israeli officials reported that they had 
killed two suspected Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment (HAMAS) members on 13 December near 
Hebron. Officials reported that the two were 
planning a bomb attack. [12/15 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 15: At Blair House in Washington, DC, 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak met with Syrian 
Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘ under the auspices of 
US President Clinton and US Secretary of State 
Albright. [12/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 16: Israeli Prime Minister Barak and Syrian 
Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘ agreed to resume ne- 
gotiations on 3 January 2000 at a Washington- 
area location. [12/17 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 22: In Ramallah, Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak met with PNA President ‘Arafat to re- 
solve the delay of the second Israeli withdrawal 
from five percent of the West Bank. [12/23 
NYT, WP] 

Dec. 29: In Qiryat Arba, the Israeli army demol- 
ished the shrine built around the grave of Baruch 
Goldstein, the Jewish settler who had killed 29 
Muslims at prayer in 1994. [12/30 NYT, WP] 

Israel released 26 Palestinian prisoners, includ- 
ing some who had killed Israelis. [12/30 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Israel approved the construction of new homes 
in the Golan Heights. [12/30 WSJ, WP] 


Dec. 30: Israel released seven prisoners from East 
Jerusalem. It was the first time Israel included 
prisoners from East Jerusalem in a prisoner re- 
lease. [12/31 NYT] 


2000 

Jan. 3: In Shepherdstown, West Virginia, Israeli- 
Syrian peace negotiations resumed. US President 
Clinton met separately with Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak and Syrian Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘. [1/4 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 4: Israeli and PNA negotiators agreed on the 
area to be included in a five percent Israeli 
withdrawal from the West Bank. The withdrawal 
had originally been scheduled for 15 November, 
but a dispute over the area from which Israeli 
troops would withdraw postponed the land trans- 
fer. Negotiators also agreed to a six percent land 
transfer to take place by 20 January. [1/5 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Shepherdstown, Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak and Syrian Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘ held 
direct talks. [1/5 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In Israel, about 20 rabbis issued a religious 
ruling, asserting that the Golan Heights was a part 
of Israel, and therefore, could not be surrendered 
to Syria. [1/5 NYT] 

Jan. 5: Israeli troops withdrew from five percent 
of the West Bank. [1/6 NYT, WP] 

US State Department spokesman James P. Ru- 
bin reported that, in Shepherdstown, the Israeli- 
Syrian committees focusing on the issues of 
bilateral relations and security had met to begin 
substantive talks. [1/6 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 6: In Shepherdstown, US President Clinton 
met separately with Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
and Syrian Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘ in an effort 
to facilitate peace talks. [1/7 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 7: In Shepherdstown, US President Clinton 
presented a “working paper,” outlining disputed 
issues, to Israeli Prime Minister Barak and Syrian 
Foreign Minister Al-Shar‘. [1/8 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 9: In Shepherdstown, the Israeli-Syrian com- 
mittees focusing on borders and water issues met 
to begin substantive talks. [1/10 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 10: Talks ended between Israeli and Syrian 
negotiators in Shepherdstown. However, Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak and Syrian Foreign Minis- 
ter Al-Shar‘ agreed to resume negotiations on 19 
January. [1/11 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 


1999 

Oct. 18: Uzbek gunmen, who had occupied 
southern Kyrgyzstan and then withdrew to Ta- 
jikistan, released two Kyrgyz hostages. In August, 
the gunmen had taken hostages, demanding that 
Uzbekistani authorities release members of their 
group from prison. [10/19 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 25: In Azerbaijan, Foreign Minister Tofig 
Zulfugarov and the head of the Presidential Sec- 
retariat, Eldar Namazov, resigned from the gov- 
ernment to protest the concessions that Azerbaijan 
was preparing to make to Armenia over Nagorno- 
Karabakh. [10/26 FT, FBIS] 

In Yerevan, Armenian President Robert Ko- 
charian met with the leader of Nagorno-Karabakh, 
Arkadiy Gukasian, to discuss resuming negotia- 
tions for a peaceful settlement. [10/27 FBIS] 

At midnight in a village in Tajikistan, Uzbek 
gunmen released four Japanese geologists and 
their interpreter. The geologists had been kid- 
napped in mid-August while working in southern 
Kyrgyzstan. Kyrgyzstani authorities reported that 
no ransom had been paid. [10/26 NYT] 

Oct. 27: In Yerevan, unidentified gunmen 
stormed the parliament building, killing Prime 
Minister Vazgen Sarkisian, Speaker of Parliament 
Karen Demirchian, and at least six other govern- 
ment officials. The gunmen released two members 
of Parliament and a Cabinet member for health 
reasons, and released all the journalists as well. 
[10/28 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 28: In Yerevan, in exchange for a fair trial, 
the five gunmen who stormed Parliament released 
their hostages and surrendered to authorities. 
President Kocharian had met with the gunmen, 
and allowed them to broadcast a statement in 
which they demanded that officials who had 
“plundered the nation” be charged and tried. 
Authorities charged three of the five gunmen with 
terrorism. [10/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 11/20 
FBIS] 

In Yerevan, the military demanded the resigna- 
tion of the General Prosecutor, the Interior Min- 
ister, and the Security Minister for failing to 
prevent such an act of terrorism as storming the 
Parliament. [10/29 NYT, FT, WP] 
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Oct. 30: In Yerevan, tens of thousands turned out 
for a memorial ceremony for Prime Minister 
Sarkisian. [10/31 NYT, WP] 

Oct. 31: Georgia held a parliamentary election. 
[11/1 WP, 11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 1: Armenian President Kocharian signed a 
decree, calling for a special session of Parliament 
to be held to form a new government. [11/2 NYT] 

In Georgia, President Eduard Shevardnadze’s 
party, the Citizen’s.Union of Georgia, finished 
first in the parliamentary election. The opposition 
accused the party of rigging the election. [11/2 
NYT, FT, WP} 

The Council of Europe election observers is- 

sued a statement, declaring that Georgia’s parlia- 
mentary elections had met their standards. [11/20 
FBIS] 
Nov. 2: In Yerevan, the Parliament elected Armen 
Khachatrian as Speaker of Parliament by 103 
votes to ten. Khachatrian was a member of the 
Unity party. [11/3 NYT] 

Russia extradited to Georgia Nuzgar Chukha, a 
suspect in the February 1998 assassination at- 
tempt on Georgian President Shevardnadze. 
[11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 3: In Yerevan, Armenian President Kochar- 
lan appointed Aram Sarkisian as Prime Minister 
to replace his brother. Aram Sarkisian was the 
director of a cement factory and had not been 
active in politics prior to his appointment. [11/4 
NYT, FT] 

Nov. 5: In Tajikistan, President Emomali Rakh- 
monov freed 93 prisoners in an attempt to per- 
suade the opposition to rejoin the National Rec- 
onciliation Commission, the peace monitoring 
committee. [11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 6: In Tajikistan, presidential elections were 
held. President Rakhmonov called the election 
democratic, while opposition parties and some 
international human rights monitors disagreed. 
[11/7 WP] 

Nov. 7: In Tajikistan, the election commission 
reported a 98 percent voter turn-out, and that 
President Rakhmonov had won with 96 percent of 
the vote. [11/8 FT, WP] 

Nov. 8: In Tbilisi, Pope John Paul II met with the 
Patriarch of the Georgian Orthodox Church, Ilia 
II, to discuss relations between their churches and 
the economic and social problems facing Georgia 
and the region. [11/9 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
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Nov. 9: In Tbilisi, Georgian President Shevard- 
nadze and about 7,000 others attended a Mass 
celebrated by Pope John Paul II. After the service, 
the two met privately. [11/10 NYT] 

Nov. 10: In Yerevan, police arrested Parliament 
member Musheg Movsisian in connection with 
the 27 October killing of government officials in 
the parliament building. [11/11 NYT, WP] 

Noy. 11: In Yerevan, Armenian authorities ar- 
rested four more people in connection with the 27 
October killing of government officials. [11/12 
WP] 

Nov. 12: Kyrgyzstan announced that it would hold 
parliamentary elections for both chambers of Par- 
liament on 20 February 2000. [11/13 NYT, WP] 
Nov. 17: In Baku, Azerbaijani Minister of Com- 
munications Nadyr Akhmedov and Russian Min- 
ister of Communications Leonid Reiman signed 
an agreement to expand joint use of radio frequen- 
cies, postal services, and communication satel- 
lites. [11/22 FBIS] 

Near the Georgian village of Shatili, along the 
border with Chechnya, Russian helicopters 
dropped antipersonnel mines. Georgia threatened 
to install antiaircraft guns along its border. [11/18 
WP, 11/19 FT] ; 

Nov. 20: Kazakhstani authorities arrested 22 peo- 
ple, including 12 Russian nationals, in the north- 
ern city of Ust-Kamenogorsk on suspicion of 
planning a separatist coup. [11/23 FT] 

Dec. 3: A bomb exploded in a residential section 
of Tbilisi. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: Azerbaijan held its first municipal elec- 
tions. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 13: The Council of Europe election observ- 
ers issued a statement, citing irregularities in the 
Azerbaijani elections. [12/15 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: In a letter to UN Secretary General Kofi 
Annan, Georgian President Shevardnadze asked 
for humanitarian aid for Chechen refugees in 
Georgia. [12/17 FBIS] 

Dec. 17: Georgian authorities accused Russian 
forces of firing on the Georgian village of Shatili, 
along the Georgian-Chechen border. [12/22 
FBIS] 

Dec. 20: In Washington, DC, Kazakhstani Presi- 
dent Nursultan Nazarbayev met with US Vice 
President Al Gore as part of the sixth meeting of 
the US-Kazakhstan Joint Commission. The two 
signed an agreement, calling for increased eco- 


nomic cooperation and the transfer of nuclear 
safety technology. [12/21 NYT] 

Dec. 21: In Azerbaijan, the Yeni Azerbaijan Party 
concluded its congress by electing Ilham Aliyev, 
son of President Heydar Aliyev, as one of five 
deputy chairmen, [12/23 FT, FBIS] 

Dec. 28: The Turkmenistani Parliament voted 
unanimously to extend President Saparmurat 
Niyazov’s term from five years to life. [12/29 
NYT, WSJ] 

Dec. 31: Shortly before the start of New Year’s 
Eve celebrations, a bomb was discovered and 
defused near the main square in Dushanbe. [1/2 
WP] 


2000 
Jan. 10: In Uzbekistan, President Islam Karimov 
won the presidential election with 91.9 percent of 
the vote. [1/11 NYT, WP] 

Georgian President Shevardnadze announced 
that he would run for re-election in the 9 April 
election. [1/11 NYT] 


Petroleum Affairs 


1999 

Nov. 2: The Caspian Pipeline Consortium ap- 
proved a $1.3 billion budget for the year 2000, 
allowing construction of the pipeline from Kazakh- 
stan to the Black Sea port of Novorosisk to be 
completed by 2001. [11/3 FT] 

Nov. 14: Shell Exploration BV signed an $800 
million buy-back agreement with the National 
Iranian Oil Company to develop the offshore 
Soroush and Nowruz fields, located 50 miles west 
of Kharg Island. [11/15 FT] 

Nov. 18: In Istanbul, on the sidelines of an 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (OSCE) summit, Azerbaijani President 
Heydar Aliyev, Georgian President Eduard She- 
vardnadze, Kazakhstani President Nursultan Naz- 
arbayev, and Turkish President Suléyman 
Demirel signed an agreement to support the $2.4 
billion construction of the Baku-Ceyhan oil pipe- 
line. [11/19 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 17: Turkmenistan and Russia’s Gazprom 
signed an agreement for Turkmenistan to sell 
Gazprom 20 billion cubic meters of gas at $36 per 
one thousand cubic meters. [12/20 WSJ] 


Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 25: Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak trav- 
eled to Turkey—the first visit by an Israeli prime 
minister in 40 years—and pledged to increase 
military and economic ties. [10/26 WP] 

Nov. 3: The Mujahedin-e Khalq, based 30 miles 
north of Basra, reported that a missile fired from 
Iran had killed seven people and injured 78. Iraq 
reported that “a foreign power” was responsible 
for the deaths, while Iran denied responsibility. 
[11/4 NYT, WSJ, WP, 11/20 FBIS] 

Nov. 8: Pakistani General Pervez Musharraf vis- 
ited Ankara. [11/9 WP] 

Dec. 6: The Iraqi Foreign Ministry reported that 
Turkey had deployed its military to northern Iraq 
“under the pretext of pursuing Turkish Kurdish 
armed groups.” [12/7 NYT] 

Dec. 8: Pakistani General Musharraf traveled to 
Iran to improve bilateral ties. [12/9 FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that the Iraqi Foreign Ministry had asked the 
Turkish government to withdraw its forces from 
northern Iraq. [12/16 FBIS] 

Dec. 23: After a two-day visit by Sudanese 
President ‘Umar al-Bashir, Egypt restored full 
diplomatic ties with Sudan. [12/24 NYT, 12/27 
FBIS] 

Dec. 24: Hijackers forced an Indian Airlines jet, 
traveling from Kathmandu to New Delhi, to land 
in Lahore to refuel. [12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 25: The hijacked Indian aircraft landed in 
Dubai to release 35 hostages and the remains of 
one passenger. [12/27 FBIS] 

The Taliban allowed a hijacked Indian Airlines 
jet to land in Kandahar. The Taliban refused an 
Indian request for a rescue attempt and also 
refused the hijackers’ request for asylum. [12/25 
NYT, WP, 12/27 FBIS] 

Hijackers aboard the Indian airliner demanded 
that India release from prison a Pakistani cleric, 
Mawlana Mas‘ud Azhar, and several others 
who fought for Kashmiri independence. [12/26 
NYT, WP} 

Dec. 31: In Kandahar, the hijackers of the Indian 
airliner, having secured the release of three im- 
prisoned Kashmiri fighters, were given ten hours 
to leave Afghanistan. As they drove off in a van, 
their destination remained unknown. [1/1 NYT, FT] 
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Jan. 1: Taliban officials reported that the Indian 
airliner hijackers had crossed the border into 
Pakistan. Pakistani Interior Minister Moinuddin 
Haider stated that if “they enter[ed] Pakistan 
territory, they [would] be tried.” [1/2 WP] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1999 

Nov. 3: Nabil Sha‘th, Minister of Planning and 
International Cooperation for the Palestinian 
National Authority (PNA), met with Romano 
Prodi, President of the European Commission, to 
discuss ways to strengthen Palestinian civil insti- 
tutions and to encourage economic transparency. 
[11/4 FT] 

Nov. 27: A statement, signed by 20 academics 
and politicians, accusing PNA President Yasir 
‘Arafat’s administration of “tyranny and corrup- 
tion,” was circulated. [11/29 NYT, 11/30 FT, 12/6 
FBIS] 

Nov. 28: PNA President ‘Arafat called on the 
Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC) to lift 
the immunity of nine members who had signed 
the statement that criticized his regime. [11/30 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Police arrested seven of the 20 Palestinians 
who had signed the statement that criticized PNA 
President ‘Arafat’s regime. [11/29 NYT, WSJ, 
WP, 11/30 FT] 

Nov. 29: Police arrested three more people who 
had signed the statement that criticized PNA 
President ‘Arafat's regime. [11/30 NYT, FT] 
Dec. 1: In Nablus, three masked gunmen attacked 
Mu‘awiya Masri, a member of the PLC who had 
signed the statement critical of PNA President 
‘Arafat's regime, and shot him in the leg. Masri 
believed that the attack was related to the state- 
ment he had signed. [12/2 NYT, WP] 

In Ramallah, thousands of Fatah members held 
a demonstration in support of PNA President 
“Arafat. [12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 3: In Nablus, hundreds of Palestinians held a 
demonstration in support of PLC member Masri. 
[12/4 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 4: The PNA inaugurated Manger Square in 
Bethlehem. The PNA had spent over $150 million 
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in foreign donations and investments to prepare 
for the expected millennium pilgrims. [12/5 NYT] 
Dec. 10: PNA police found a cache of 660 pounds 
of explosives in an alleged Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) hideout in Hebron. [12/11 
NYT] ' 

Dec. 19: PNA President ‘Arafat released from 
prison six people who had signed the statement 
that criticized his regime. [12/20 NYT] 

Dec. 27: The Civil Aviation Authority and Alita- 
lia airlines of Italy signed an agreement to operate 
flights between Gaza and Rome. [12/29 FBIS] ` 

Dec. 28: In Gaza, the Supreme Military Court 
sentenced a security officer, Husayn Hashim Salih 
Abu-Nahal, to death by firing squad for killing his 
relative, who was a police officer. [12/30 FBIS] 


2000 

Jan. 6: In Bethlehem, former Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin, on a pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land, met with PNA President ‘Arafat. [1/7 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

After having detained them for 40 days without 
charge, the PNA released ‘Abd al-Satir Qasim and 
Ahmad Shakir Dudin, who were two of the 
signers of the statement that was critical of PNA 
President ‘Arafat’s government. [1/7 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Pakistan 


1999 

Oct. 20: Lakhdar Brahimi, UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan’s representative to Afghanistan, an- 
nounced that he would no longer play an active 
role in peace efforts because the Taliban and 
Afghanistan’s neighboring countries were not co- 
operating with UN efforts to find a political 
solution. [10/21 NYT] 

Oct. 29: The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported 
that Saudi millionaire Usama bin Ladin had sent 
the Taliban leaders a letter in which he offered to 
leave Afghanistan if he was guaranteed safe 
conduct and his destination was kept secret. 
[10/30 NYT] 

Nov. 2: A spokesman for the Taliban reported that 
Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin would most likely 
remain in Afghanistan because the United States 
had rejected Bin Ladin’s offer to leave Afghani- 
stan for a secret destination. [11/3 NYT, WP] 


Nov. 10: In the south, thousands of demonstrators 
protested outside of UN offices in opposition to 


‘UN sanctions that were scheduled to take effect on 


14 November if the Taliban did not surrender 
Saudi millionaire Bin Ladin to the United States 
or a third country to be tried for his alleged role in 
the bombings of US embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, 
and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, on 7 August 1998. 
[11/11 WP] 

Nov. 12: In Kabul, a car owned by former Taliban 
Information Minister ‘Amir Khan Nuttaqi ex- 
ploded. No one was injured. [11/20 FBIS] 

Noy. 14: The United Nations imposed sanctions 
on Afghanistan, banning international flights and 
freezing the Taliban’s overseas assets, because the 
Taliban did not surrender Saudi millionaire Bin 
Ladin for prosecution on charges of terrorism. 
[11/14 WP, 11/15 WSJ, WP] 

In Kabul, tens of thousands of demonstrators 

marched in the streets to protest UN sanctions. 
Demonstrators raided two UN offices. [11/15 
WSJ, WP] 
Nov. 15: United Afghan Opposition sources re- 
ported that opposition forces had killed 40 Tali- 
ban soldiers and captured another 50 in northern 
Samangan Province. [11/20 FBIS] 

Demonstrations to protest the UN sanctions 
continued throughout Afghanistan. In Farah, pro- 
testers burned a UN office. [11/16 NYT] 

Nov. 16: The Taliban held its first public execu- 
tion of a woman. The woman was convicted of 
killing her husband. [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 18: A spokesman for United Afghan Oppo- 
sition General Ahmad Shah Mas‘ud reported that 
Taliban aircraft had attacked the Panjshir Valley, 
hitting refugee tents, killing eight and injuring 30. 
[11/22 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: A safe corridor to the Panjshir Valley was 
established to allow humanitarian agencies to help 
the more than 60,000 refugees in the area. [12/4 
NYT] í 


1999 

Oct. 20: The daily Le Matin reported that on 18 
October, near Tissemsilt, located 120 miles south- 
west of Algiers, authorities had killed four Armed 
Islamic Group (GIA) members. [10/21 FBIS] 


Oct. 22: The Algerian press reported that the 
army had killed six GIA members near Mascara, 
located 210 miles west of Algiers. [10/25 FBIS] 
Oct. 23: The publication Le Jeune Indépendent 
reported that, near Tipaza, located 42 miles west 
of Algiers, gunmen had killed a police officer and 
injured another. [10/25 FBIS] 

The daily Al-Khabar reported that a bomb had 
exploded near Tablat, located 36 miles south of 
Algiers, killing a government militia man. [10/25 
FBIS] ) 

Nov. 1: Authorities announced plans to release 
from prison-6,683 prisoners to mark the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the start of Algeria’s war of inde- 
pendence from France. [11/4 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 20: Authorities reported that, at a roadblock 
near Blida, gunmen had killed 15 people and 
injured eight others. [11/23 FBIS] 

Nov. 22: Unidentified gunmen killed Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) leader ‘Abd al-Kadir 
Hachani at a dental clinic in Algiers. President 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz Bouteflika promised to find the 
killers. [11/23 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Nov. 27: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that nine people were killed at a roadblock near 
Boufarik, 21 miles south of Algiers. [11/29 FBIS] 
Dec. 2: Near Dellys, east of Algiers, several 
bombs exploded, killing three soldiers. [12/3 
FIBS] 

Dec. 3: AFP reported that unidentified assailants 
had killed a family of 11 people in Sidi Meklef, 
240 miles south of Algiers. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 4: Security sources reported that security 
forces had killed 16 “armed Islamists” in the 
Chlef region. [12/6 FBIS] 

Dec. 12: Unidentified gunmen killed 15 people at 
a roadblock in the Chiffa region, near Algiers. 
[12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Authorities arrested Fouad Boulemia, 
whom they believed to be responsible for the 
killing of FIS leader Hachani. [12/15 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 15: Unidentified attackers killed 11 soldiers 
and injured ten others in a roadside attack of a 
military convoy. [12/16 WP] 

Dec. 18: The daily Al-Khabar reported that, on 16 
December, near Kolea, 18 miles west of Algiers, 
attackers had killed 12 people returning home 
from evening prayer. [12/20 FBIS] 

The daily L’Authentique reported that, on 16 
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December, near Kolea, gunmen had killed four 
people at a roadblock. [12/20 FBIS] 

Al-Khabar reported that, on 16 December, near 
Larbaa, located 18 miles southeast of Algiers, a 
bomb had exploded, killing one person and injur- 
ing two. [12/20 FBIS] 

The FIS Coordination Council issued a state- 

ment in which it called the arrest of Fouad 
Boulemia, the suspected assassin of FIS leader 
Hachani, a result of one of the “farcical investi- 
gations to which the [Algerian] people have be- 
come accustomed since the 1992 coup.” [12/21 
FBIS] 
Dec. 23: President Bouteflika appointed former 
Finance Minister Ahmad Benbitour as Prime 
Minister after Ismaʻil Hamdani resigned from the 
post earlier in the day. [12/24 NYT, 12/27 FBIS] 
Dec. 24: At a roadblock near Khemis Miliana, 50 
miles west of Algiers, gunmen killed 28 people. 
[12/25 WP, 12/27 FBIS] 


2000 

Jan. 3: The daily Al-Khabar reported that a 
roadside bomb had exploded in the Medea region, 
killing three people. [1/4 FBIS] 

The FIS announced that the Islamic Salva- 
tion Army (AIS) had suspended its truce with 
the government because more than 200 former 
AIS fighters had been denied amnesty. [1/4 
NYT, 1/6 FT] 

Jan. 5: After having met with army officials, the 
AIS decided to renew its truce with the govern- 
ment. [1/6 FT] 

The publication Le Quotidien d’Oran reported 
that three local guards were killed and 11 were 
injured during clashes with gunmen in Oued 
Daoussa, located between Tiaret and Relizane. 
[1/6 FBIS] 

In Khemis Miliana, 72 miles west of Algiers, a 
bomb exploded in a mosque. No one was injured. 
[1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 11: President Bouteflika announced an am- 
nesty for the entire AIS. The President’s office 
also announced that the AIS had dissolved itself. 
{1/12 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 13: The deadline for amnesty under the 
“civil concord” law expired. [1/14 NYT, FT] 

The government deployed thousands of sol- 
diers to northeastern and southwestern areas to 
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attack those militants who had not surrendered 
under the “civil concord” amnesty. [1/14 FT] 
Jan. 15: Three members of Da’wa wal Jihad 
who opposed their leader, Hassan Hattab, nego- 
tiating with the government for amnesty, shot and 
killed Hattab’s senior aide, Aoudjid Bourguiba. 
[1/16 WP] ~ 


Cyprus 


1999 

Noy. 14: The United Nations announced that 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders had agreed to 
begin “substantive” talks in December. [11/15 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Dec. 3: In New York, indirect talks opened 
between Greek Cypriot leader Glavkos Kliridhis 
and Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktas. Each 
side was to outline its views on the distribution of 
power, property, security, and territory. [12/7 
FBIS] 

Dec. 14: In New York, Greek Cypriot leader 
Kiiridhis and Turkish Cypriot leader Denktas 
concluded indirect talks. [12/15 NYT] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 22: Authorities closed the Cairo office of 
Abu Nidal and seized the Fatah Revolutionary 
Council’s bank accounts. [10/23 NYT] 

Oct. 29: It was announced that survivors and the 
families of victims of the 1997 terrorist attack on 
tourists in Luxor were to be paid $3.2 million in 
compensation by tour operators and insurance 
companies. [10/30 NYT] 

Oct. 31: EgyptAir flight 990, traveling from New 
York to Cairo, carrying 199 passengers and 18 crew 
members, crashed into the Atlantic Ocean. No 
survivors were discovered. The cause of the crash 
was undetermined. [11/1 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Nov. 16: The US National Transportation Safety 
Board (NTSB), blaming a crew member of 
EgyptAir flight 990 for its crash into the Atlantic 
Ocean, had wanted to turn over the investigation 
to the US Federal Bureau of Investigations, but 
did not after Egyptian complaints that cultural 
differences might have led the NTSB to misread 


the “evidence.” According to US authorities, a 
crew member had turned off the autopilot and then 
said an Arabic phrase—one which is usually ut- 
tered before beginning a task—immediately before 
the aircraft went down. Egyptian authorities asked 
to join the investigation. [11/17 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 
Dec. 22: EgyptAir announced it had signed con- 
tracts worth a total of $640 million to purchase 
five aircraft from the Europe-based Airbus Indus- 
trie and two aircraft from the US-based Boeing. 
[12/23 WSJ] 
Dec. 31: In Al-Kushih, located 250 miles south of 
Cairo, a Coptic Christian and his daughter were 
killed and eight others were injured over what 
started as a financial dispute. [1/3 NYT, FBIS] 
In Al-Kushih, about 3,000 Muslims looted and 
burned ten shops owned by Coptic Christians 
during riots that followed the killing of two 
Coptic Christians. [1/3 NYT] 


2000 

Jan. 2: In Al-Kushih, eight more people were 
killed in clashes between Muslims and Coptic 
Christians, according to an Interior Ministry state- 
ment. [1/3 NYT] 

Bishop Wissa, of Al-Kushih, reported that 16 

people had died during clashes between Muslims 
and Coptic Christians, and that security forces had 
sealed off the village in an effort to end the 
violence. [1/3 WP, 1/4 FT] 
Jan. 3: The Interior Ministry issued a statement 
saying that 20 people had been killed and 33 
injured during clashes in Al-Kushih. The state- 
ment also said that 33 shops had been damaged. 
[1/4 FBIS] 
Jan. 6: The Interior Ministry reported that police 
had arrested four Muslims on charges of killing 
nine Coptic Christians in Al-Kushih. [1/7 WP] 


tran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 27: In Paris, President Muhammad Khatami 
met with French President Jacques Chirac to 
discuss bilateral relations and humanitarian is- 
sues. [10/28 NYT, FT] 

Oct. 29: President Khatami addressed the UN 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO) General Assembly in Paris. [10/30, 
10/31 FT, 10/30 WP] 
Nov. 2: A court sentenced two students to three 
years’ imprisonment, and a third student to six 
months’ imprisonment for a satirical play pub- 
lished in a campus journal that the court deemed 
insulting to Islam. [11/3 NYT] 

In Tehran, authorities arrested Mashallah 

Shamsolvaezin, editor of the daily Asr-e Azade- 
gan, for failing to appear in court to face charges 
of insulting Islam. [11/3 NYT, WP] 
Nov. 3: Addressing students in Tehran to mark 
the twentieth anniversary of the seizure of the 
American Embassy, Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i 
referred to Iranian reformers as “simpletons or 
traitors.” [11/4 NYT, WP] 

At Tehran University, some of those involved 
in the seizure of the American Embassy in 1979 
held a rally to call on Iran to improve relations 
with the United States. [11/4 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 4: In Tehran, an estimated 5,000 people 
attended a rally to mark the twentieth anniversary 
of the seizure of the US Embassy. [11/5 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 5: In Iranshahr, located 810 miles southeast 
of Tehran, drug traffickers clashed with police 
officers, killing 30 officers. [11/6 WP] 

Nov. 11: The Iranian News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that the Special Court of the Clergy 
voted to convict ‘Abdallah Nuri, a former Vice 
President, on 15 charges of insulting Islam and the 
Revolution in his publication, Khordad. [11/12 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 16: In Isfahan, hundreds of thousands of 
people turned out to welcome President Khatami 
on his first state visit there. [11/17 NYT] 

Nov. 19: In a 60 to 41 vote, with 53 abstentions, 
the UN Committee on Human Rights condemned 
Iran for its failure to meet “international standards 
in the administration of justice.” [11/20 NYT] 
Nov. 21: In Tehran, almost 5,000 people gathered 
outside the Fakhr Mosque to mark the one-year 
anniversary of the killing of Dariush and Par- 
vaneh Foruhar, who were dissidents. [11/22 NYT] 
Nov. 22: US State Department spokesman James 
P. Rubin reported that Iran had rejected a US 
request to permit US consular visits. [11/24 NYT] 

Iran re-opened its border with Afghanistan. Iran 
had closed the border after Taliban forces had 
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killed Iranian officials in Mazar-i-Sharif. [11/23 
NYT] 

Nov. 25: The Intelligence Ministry reported that it 
had arrested 20 members of the group Mahdaviyat 
on suspicion of planning to assassinate President 
Khatami, former President ‘Ali Akbar Hashemi 
Rafsanjani, and former head of the judiciary 
Muhammad Yazdi. [11/26 NYT, WP, FBIS] 
Nov. 27: The court for the clergy sentenced 
‘Abdallah Nuri to five years’ imprisonment and 
barred him from publishing and writing for five 
years. The court also closed his publication, 
Khordad. [11/28 NYT, WP, 11/29 FT] 

Nov. 28: In Tehran, Iranian Foreign Minister 
Kamal Kharrazi met with Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Igor Ivanov to discuss bilateral relations and 
regional issues. [11/29 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: The Washington Post reported that the US 
Department of State had decided to allow Boeing 
to provide Iran Air with kits to repair engines on 
older 747s. [12/4 WP] 

Dec. 6: The Special Court for the Clergy gave 
former Vice President Nuri until 17 December 
1999 to appeal his conviction. [12/7 FBIS] 

Dec. 9: Former President Rafsanjani announced 
in the daily Entekhab that he planned to run in the 
February 2000 parliamentary elections as an in- 
dependent candidate. [12/10 NYT, 12/16 FBIS] 
Dec. 11: The Special Court for the Clergy refused 
to release temporarily imprisoned former Vice 
President Nuri to register for the February parlia- 
mentary elections. [12/12 NYT] 

Dec. 13: IRNA reported that thousands of stu- 
dents at Tehran University had demonstrated in 
support of imprisoned former Vice President 
Nuri. [12/14 FBIS] 

Dec. 14: Former Vice President Nuri registered 
by proxy to run in the February parliamentary 
elections. [12/15 NYT, 12/16 WP, FBIS] 

Dec. 17: Candidate registration for the 18 Febru- 
ary 2000 parliamentary elections closed with 
4,842 people having registered. The potential 
candidates were next to be screened by the Guard- 
ian Council. [12/18 NYT] 

Dec. 19: Mohsen Rahami, former Vice President 
Nuri’s lawyer, reported that he had filed an appeal 
on behalf of Nuri after meeting with President 
Khatami and former President Rafsanjani, both of 
whom supported the appeal. [12/20 NYT, FT] 
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Dec. 25: The daily Fath quoted a student group as 
saying that a court had convicted two students, 
Akbar Muhammadi and Ahmad Batebi, as mo- 
hareb, or someone who makes war on Islam, for 
their roles in the student riots in July 1999. [12/26 
WP, 12/27 FBIS] 

Dec. 29: Ibrahim Yazdi, the Secretary General of 
the Iran Freedom Movement, reported that all of 
the party’s candidates from the provinces had 
been barred from running in the February parlia- 
mentary elections. [12/30 NYT] 


2000 

Jan. 10: In London, Foreign Minister Kharrazi 
met with British Prime Minister Tony Blair to 
strengthen bilateral relations. Kharrazi was the 
first Iranian minister to visit Britain since the 1979 
Revolution. [1/11 FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 16: US and British aircraft attacked an Iraqi 
missile battery, in the southern “no-fly” zone, near 
Al-Kut, after it had threatened US and British 
aircraft. [10/17 WP] 

Oct. 17: The Iraqi military reported that US and 
British air strikes had hit civilian targets in ‘Irbil, 
Dahuk, and Nineveh. [10/18 WP] 

Oct. 20: The London-based Al-Shargq al-Awsat 
reported that President Saddam Husayn had ap- 
pointed Tahir Jalil al-Habbush as Head of the 
General Intelligence, replacing Rafi‘ al-Tikriti 
whose death was announced the previous week. 
[10/21 FBIS] 

Oct. 25: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi missile 
storage center south of Mosul in response to Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. Iraq reported that the US attack 
had killed two people and injured seven. [10/26 
NYT, WP] 

The Vatican announced that it had delayed 

plans for Pope John Paul Is proposed pilgrimage 
to Irag in December. [10/26 FT] 
Oct. 26: The Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) 
and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) 
agreed to exchange all prisoners and open offices 
in each other’s territories in order to normalize 
relations. [10/27 NYT] 


Oct. 27: US aircraft attacked an Iraqi missile site 
in northern Iraq in response to Iraqi antiaircraft 
fire. [10/28 NYT] 

The United States announced plans to train four 
Iragi opposition members on how to organize a 
military in an emerging state. [10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 29:The General Assembly of the Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress met in New York. The Iraqi 
Communist Party, Islamic al-Dawa Party, Kurdi- 
stan Democratic Congress, Supreme Council for 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq, and the Syrian Ba‘th 
Party did not send representatives to the meeting. 
{10/30 WP, 11/1 NYT] 

Nov. 1: US aircraft attacked an air defense site 
over the northern “no-fly” zone in response to 
Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [11/2 NYT] 

Nov. 3: US aircraft attacked Iraqi military sites 
near Bashiqah and Tall ‘Afar, in the northern 
“no-fly” zone, in response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 
[11/4 NYT] 

Foreign Minister Muhammad Sa‘id al-Sahhaf 
stated that Iraq would reject any US initiative to 
suspend UN sanctions in exchange for Iraqi co- 
operation with a new weapons inspection pro- 
gram. [11/4 NYT] 

Nov. 9: US aircraft attacked a military site near 
Bashigah, in the northern “no-fly” zone, in re- 
sponse to Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 11: US and British aircraft attacked Iraqi 
military sites, in the south, near Basra, Al-Sa- 
mawah, and Jassan, in response to Iraqi antiair- 
craft fire. [11/12 NYT] 

Nov. 17: Russia suggested changes to the “oil- 
for-food” program, including a relaxation of air 
travel restrictions, an increase in the amount Iraq 
might spend to upgrade its oil industry, and more 
flexibility for the Iraqi government to decide how 
to spend funds. The UN Security Council had to 
vote on whether or not to extend the “oil-for- 
food” program by the end of the week. [11/18 
NYT] 

Nov. 18: US aircraft attacked a radar site near 
Basra in response to Iraq’s violation of the “no- 
fiy” zone the previous day when three Iraqi jets 
flew into the zone. [11/19 NYT] 

Nov. 19: The UN Security Council extended the 
“oil-for-food” program for only two weeks to 
allow the Security Council to debate changes to 
the existing program. [11/20 NYT, WP] 


Nov. 22 Iraqi officials said that US and British 
attacks in southern Iraq had injured ten people. 
US aircraft had struck a missile site near An 
Najaf, 85 miles south of Baghdad. [11/23 NYT] 

Authorities suspended oil exports to protest the 

UN Security Council’s decision to extend the 
“oul-for-food” program for two weeks rather than 
six months. [11/23 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Nov. 28: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that US and British aircraft had bombed a primary 
school in Mosul, injuring eight people, including 
three children. [11/29 WP] 

US and British aircraft attacked Iraqi antiair- 
craft sites in Mosul, responding to Iraqi antiair- 
craft fire. [11/29 WP] 

Dec. 1: In Moscow, Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister 
Tariq ‘Aziz met with Russian Foreign Minister 
Igor Ivanov to discuss the UN Security Council’s 
draft resolution on renewing weapons inspections. 
[12/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 3: The UN Security Council extended the 
“oil-for-food” program for another week. [12/4 
NYT] i 

Dec. 6: US aircraft attacked an antiaircraft site 
and a radar station near Al-‘Amara, located 165 
miles south of Baghdad, in response to Iraqi 
antiaircraft fire. Iraq reported that the attacks hit 
civilian targets. [12/7 NYT] 

Dec. 8: In a statement published in the state-run 
weekly, Al-I’lam, the Interior Ministry reported 
that the government had evicted from Baghdad 
over 4,000 families who had migrated there ille- 
gally from the south during the 1991 Gulf War. 
[12/9 NYT] 

Dec. 10: Iraq called off a planned visit by Pope 
John Paul H. The Pope had wanted to make a 
pilgrimage to Ur, which is believed to be Abra- 
ham’s birthplace. [12/11 NYT] 

The UN Security Council extended the “oil-for- 
food” program for six months. [12/11 NYT] 
Dec. 12: INA reported that US aircraft had 
attacked a residential area in northern Iraq, killing 
two children and injuring six people. A US 
military spokesman reported that US aircraft had 
returned fire in response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire, 
but denied having targeted a residential area. 
[12/13 WP, FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The annual deadline passed for the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) to 
check Iraq’s uranium stockpile. Iraq refused to 
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grant visas to the IAEA inspection team. [12/16 
NYT] 

Dec. 17: The UN Security Council approved a 
new resolution on Iraq. The vote was 11 in favor 
with four abstentions, by China, France, Malay- 
sia, and Russia. The resolution created a new 
inspection team called the UN Monitoring, Veri- 
fication, and Inspection Commission (UN- 
MOVIC) with an executive chairman appointed 
by UN Secretary General Kofi Annan and ap- 
proved by the Security Council. A “college of 
commissioners” was to be created to review the 
work of the UNMOVIC. No later than 60 days 
after inspections resumed, the commission was to 
list tasks to be accomplished by Iraq. If Iraq 
cooperated for 120 days, sanctions would be 
suspended for renewable periods of 120 days. The 
resolution also immediately lifted the ceiling on 
the amount of oil Iraq might sell under the 
“oil-for-food” program. [12/18 NYT, FT, WP] 
Dec. 18: Iraq rejected the new UN resolution, 
insisting that sanctions be lifted completely before 
weapons monitors returned. It also hoped to have 
the “no-fly” zones eliminated. [12/19 NYT, WP] 
Dec. 29: Iraq announced that it would hold 
parliamentary elections on 7 April 2000. [12/30 
NYT] 


2000 

Jan. 11: US aircraft attacked a military site, near 
Mosul, located 250 miles north of Baghdad, in 
response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire. [1/12 NYT, WP] 
Jan. 13: US aircraft attacked a military site in 
northern Iraq in response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire. 


[1/14 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1999 

Oct. 18: Hanan Porat, a member of Binyamin 
Begin’s National Unity Party, resigned, stating 
that the Knesset was no longer an effective base 
for a pro-settlement advocate. [10/19 NYT] 

Oct. 20: After searching former Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu’s home and office, police 
confiscated expensive gifts that they said he 
should not have kept after leaving office. Attor- 
neys for Netanyahu said that the confiscated items 


ed 


we 
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had been found in boxes that were not yet un- 
packed or sorted, [10/21 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 21: In Bat Yam, near Tel Aviv, police 
interrogated former Prime Minister Netanyahu as 
part of a fraud investigation. [10/22 NYT, WP] 
Oct. 28: El Al airlines announced plans to pur- 
chase three aircraft from the US-based Boeing for 
$400 million. The airline also announced that, 
pending board approval, it would purchase three 
or four aircraft from Europe’s Airbus for $400 
million. [10/29 FT] 

Nov. 1: The Defense Ministry tested the Arrow II 
missile, which intercepted and destroyed an in- 
coming rocket over the Mediterranean Sea. [11/2 
NYT] 

Nov. 4: Roman Catholics and Orthodox Christian 
leaders closed ‘their churches in Israel for two 
days to protest Israel’s decision to build a mosque 
next to the Church of the Annunciation in Naz- 
areth. [11/5 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 5: Former Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
called for a re-opening of the investigation into 
former Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s assassi- 
nation to answer questions about the involve- 
ment of Shin Bet, among other issues. [11/6 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Nov. 9: Israel sold an advanced radar system—the 
Phalcon system——-to China, and mounted it in a 
Soviet-made Ilyushin-50 aircraft. The radar sys- 
tem cost $250 million. [11/10 NYT, WP, 11/11 
NYT] 

Nov. 14: The Supreme Court ruled that the shrine 
around Baruch Goldstein’s grave, near Hebron, 
should be torn down since it encouraged terrorism 
against Palestinians. In 1994, Goldstein had killed 
29 Palestinians while they were praying in a 
mosque. [11/15 FT] 

Jacob Frenkel, the governor of the Bank of 
Israel, announced his resignation after serving at 
the post for eight years. [11/15 FT] 

Nov. 22: To protest the start of construction of a 
mosque near the Church of the Annunciation in 
Nazareth, Christian leaders closed their churches. 
[11/23 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 24: The Dalai Lama visited the Knesset. He 
was invited by Avraham Burg, Speaker of the 
Knesset. [11/25 FT] 

In Jerusalem, about 2,000 Israeli Arabs dem- 
onstrated in front of the Prime Minister’s office to 
protest the discrimination that they maintained 


had existed between themselves and the Jewish 
population. [11/25 NYT] 

Nov. 25: Chairman of the National People’s 
Congress Li Peng began a six-day visit to Israel. 
Li was the highest-ranking Chinese official to visit 
Israel since diplomatic relations were established 
in 1992. [11/26 FT, WP] 

Dec. 1: Chairman Li ended a five-day visit to 
Israel with a stop at Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) 
headquarters in Tel Aviv. IAI was equipping a 
Chinese-owned aircraft with the Phalcon radar 
system. [12/2 NYT] 

Dec. 13: Outside the Knesset, thousands of resi- 
dents from the Golan Heights protested returning 
the area to Syria. [12/14 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

The Knesset approved Prime Minister Barak’s 

plan to negotiate with Syria with 47 votes in 
favor, 31 against, and 24 abstentions. [12/14 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Dec. 15: Interior Minister Natan Sharansky and 
Housing Minister Yitzhak Levy threatened to 
withdraw their parties—Yisrael B’Aliya Party 
and the National Religious Party respectively— 
from Prime Minister Barak’s One Israel coalition. 
[12/16 NYT] 

The US-based Aqua International Partners 

signed a letter of intent to purchase a 25 percent 
stake in the Golan Heights-based Eden Springs. 
The deal was worth $47.5 million. [12/16 FT] 
Dec. 22: Education Minister Yossi Sarid directed 
schools to discuss in the classroom a possible 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights. [12/23 NYT] 
Dec. 27: Citing differences over the budget, the 
Shas Party announced its decision to quit the One 
Israel coalition. However, the party agreed to 
Prime Minister Barak’s request to wait 24 hours 
to see if the differences could be resolved. [12/28 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Dec. 28: Prime Minister Barak agreed to increase 
funding for the state-subsidized religious schools 
so that the Shas Party would remain in the One 
Israel coalition. [12/29 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


2000 
Jan. 6: Former Russian President Boris Yeltsin, 
on a pilgrimage in the Holy Land, met with Israeli 
President Ezer Weizman and Interior Minister 
Sharansky. [1/7 NYT, FT, WP] 
Jan. 10: In Rabin Square, in Tel Aviv, about 
100,600 people attended a rally, organized by the 


“Vote No” campaign, to protest an Israeli with- 
drawal from the Golan Heights. [1/11 NYT, WP] 

Rafael, the arms company operated by the 
Defense Ministry, and the US-based Lockheed 
Martin signed an agreement to market Rafael’s 
Python 4 air-to-air missiles. [1/11 FT] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1999 

Oct. 17: In Amman, the lawyer for imprisoned 
Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) leaders 
Khalid Mish‘al and Ibrahim Gosheh announced 
that the two had begun a hunger strike for their 
release. [10/18 FBIS] 

Oct. 19: The Jordanian Press Association (JPA) 
dismissed three of its members for violating a ban 
on relations with Israel. The three journalists had 
traveled to Israel to investigate the conditions of 
Israeli Arabs. [10/20 NYT] 

Oct. 21: In a written statement, imprisoned 
HAMAS leader Mish‘al said that he and Ibrahim 
Gosheh had ended their hunger strike after King 
‘Abdallah promised to resolve the controversy 
that arose in August when Jordanian authorities 
closed HAMAS offices in Amman and arrested 
several HAMAS members. [10/22 FBIS] 

Oct. 23: Chinese Defense Minister Chi Hao Tian 
arrived in Amman for a three-day visit to discuss 
military cooperation with Jordan. [10/25 FIBS] 
Nov. 3: The JPA reversed its decision to expel 
three members who had traveled to Israel. [11/4 
NYT] 

Nov. 8: Authorities arrested HAMAS member 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Umari. [11/10 WP, 11/11 NYT] 
Nov. 21: King ‘Abdallah freed imprisoned 
HAMAS leaders Khalid Mish‘al, Ibrahim Gos- 
heh, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Umari, and Sami Khatter, and 
sent them to Qatar on a private jet. Authorities 
said that HAMAS offices in Amman would re- 
main closed. [11/22 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov, 22: Authorities released 24 HAMAS mem- 
bers who were arrested in August. [11/23 FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 23: Police shot and injured a man whom 
they thought was attacking the Israeli Embassy. It 
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turned out the man was holding a toy gun. [11/24 
NYT] 

Dec. 9: In Amman, at the University of Jordan, 
hundreds of students held a demonstration to pro- 
test the government’s decision to send HAMAS 
leaders to Qatar. [12/10 FBIS] 


Kuwait 


1999 

Oct. 31: In the Khaytar district of Kuwait city, 
soldiers in armored vehicles dispersed hundreds 
of Egyptian workers who were rioting over lack 
of job security and cash shortages. [11/2 WP] 
Nov. 9: Parliament delayed a vote on whether to 
grant women full political rights. [11/10 NYT] 
Nov. 23: Parliament voted 41 to 21 against 
Shaykh Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah’s edict to give 
full political rights to women. [11/24 NYT] 
Nov. 30: A bill granting women full political 
rights was again rejected by Parliament by a vote 
of 32 to 30, with two abstentions. The bill needed 
33 votes to pass. [12/1 NYT, FT, WP] 

Dec. 7: Minister of Education Yusif Muhammad 
al-Ibrahim appointed a woman, Rasha al-Sabah, 
as the Undersecretary of Education. [12/8 NYT] 


Lebanon 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


1999 

Oct. 29: A military court sentenced to death in 
absentia Fatah leader Sultan Abu al~‘Aynayn for 
violating state security. Speaking from his home 
in the Al-Rashidiyah refugee camp near Tyre, 
Abu al-‘Aynayn said that he would not surrender 
to Lebanese authorities. [10/29 FT, WSJ, 11/20 
FBIS] 

Nov. 12: In the south, Hizballah forces began a 
wave of mortar attacks against South Lebanese 
Army (SLA) forces, injuring four SLA fighters. 
[11/13 NYT] 

Nov. 20: At the ‘Ayn al-Hulwah refugee camp in 
Sidon, hundreds of Palestinians gathered at the 
main entrance to protest enhanced security mea- 
sures taken by the Lebanese army. [11/23 FBIS] 
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Dec. 7: Near the UN Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL) post in Al-Mansuri, Israeli shelling 
killed one person and injured two. [12/8 FBIS] 
Dec. 9: Hizballah sources reported that during 
clashes between Israeli and Hizballah forces in 
Rub‘ al-Thalathin, two Hizballah fighters were 
killed. [12/13 FBIS] 

Dec. 16: SLA shelling of the village of ‘Arab 
al-Salim, located north of the “security zone,” 
injured 15 children. The Israeli army called the 
attack “a mistake.” [12/17 NYT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 
Dec. 25: Following an Israeli air attack, Hizballah 
and SLA forces clashed in the “security zone,” 
killing one Hizballah fighter and injuring one 
SLA fighter. [12/26 WP] 

Dec. 27: As a gesture of goodwill, Israel released 
five Lebanese Hizballah members who had been 
imprisoned without trial in Israel. [12/27 NYT, 
WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Dec. 28: Israel handed over to the International 
Red Cross (IRC) the remains of the two Hizballah 
fighters who were killed on 9 December. IRC 
representatives delivered the remains to Hizballah 
officials in Tyre. [12/29 NYT] 

Dec. 30: Hizballah claimed responsibility for a 
suicide attack that injured one Israeli soldier and 
12 people, near the village of Qlaia. [12/31 WSJ, 
1/2 FBIS] 

Dec. 31: In Al-Diniyah, in the north, 45 miles east 
of Tripoli, gunmen killed four soldiers and kid- 
napped two others. [1/2 WP] 


2000 

Jan. 2: Beirut Radio reported that the gunmen in 
Al-Diniyah were linked to the group Harakat 
al-takfir wa al-hijra. [1/3 FBIS] 

Jan, 3: A Palestinian gunman attacked the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Beirut. During a shootout with 
police, he killed one officer and injured two others 
before police killed him. A note in his pocket said 
that he had “martyred [himself] for Grozny [the 
Chechen capital].” [1/4 FT, FBIS] 

Jan. 4; In the Al-Diniyah area, clashes between 
the army and gunmen continued. [1/5 WP] 

Jan. 5: Security sources reported that security 
forces had arrested almost 60 gunmen and had 
seized a large cache of weapons from the Al- 
`- Diniyah region. [1/6 FBIS] 

Jan. 13: Israel and the SLA released 27 prisoners 
as a goodwill gesture in the hope of discovering 


information about Ron Arad, an Israeli soldier 
whose aircraft crashed over Lebanon in 1986. 
[1/14 NYT, 1/18 FBIS] 


Libya 
1999 


Nov. 22: Libya handed over compensation for the 
1994 killing of a British policewoman in London. 
[11/23 WP] 

Dec. 1: Italian Prime Minister Massimo D’ Alema 
flew to Tripoli for a two-day visit, as the first head 
of a Western government to visit Libya in eight 
years. [12/2 NYT, WP] 


2000 

Jan. 9: The Sunday Times of London reported 
that, on 24 November 1999, a crate of Scud 
missile parts destined for Libya had been discov- 
ered on a British Airways flight. The British 
government confirmed the story. [1/10 NYT, FT] 


Morocco 


1999 

Oct. 26: Almost 300 journalists held a demon- 
stration outside of the Communication Ministry in 
Rabat, calling for better working conditions and 
salaries. [10/27 FBIS] 

Nov. 9: King Muhammad dismissed Interior Min- 
ister Driss Basri. [11/10 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Nov. 26: On French television, Bashir Ben Barka, 
son of Mehdi Ben Barka, the opposition leader 
who disappeared in France in 1965, announced 
that his family planned to return to Morocco. 
[11/27 NYT] 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan 


1999 

Oct. 16: The European Union condemned Paki- 
stan’s military coup and threatened to suspend 
development aid if, within one month’s time, 
General Pervez Musharraf’s government did not 
create a framework for a return to democracy. 


[10/17 NYT] 


Oct. 17: In a televised speech, General Musharraf 
announced that he would replace Parliament with 
a six-member National Security Council, which 
would include the chiefs of the navy and air force, 
and four experts in finance, foreign policy, law, 
and domestic affairs. He called on the wealthy to 
pay their taxes and businesses to repay government 
loans. He also promised to make his own assets 
open to public scrutiny. To ease tensions with India, 
he announced a unilateral withdrawal from India’s 
borders and “restraint” in regard to nuclear weapons 
tests. [10/18 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Oct. 18: Pakistani forces began to withdraw from 
the Indian border. [10/19 FT, WSJ] 

Oct. 20: Rashid Qureshi, General Musharraf’ s 
spokesman, reported that former Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif would probably stand trial on 
charges of defaulting on bank loans and tax 
evasion. [10/21 NYT] 

Oct. 21: General Musharraf appointed three re- 
tired military officers and a judge as governors of 
the four provinces. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 25: General Musharraf appointed four civil- 
ians to the National Security Council, including 
Sharfuddin Pirzada, who served as Attorney Gen- 
eral under General Muhammad Zia ul-Haq’s re- 
gime, Attiya Inayatullah, who also served under 
General Ul-Haq’s regime, Imtiaz Sahibzada, a 
civil servant from the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, and Muhammad Yaqub, who had been the 
governor of the State Bank of Pakistan since 
1993. Musharraf also appointed ‘Abd al-Sattar as 
Foreign Minister, Shauhat ‘Aziz as Finance Min- 
ister, and ‘Aziz Munshi as Attorney General. 
[10/26 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

General Musharraf traveled to Saudi Arabia 
and the United Arab Emirates. [10/26 NYT] 
Nov. 8: Pakistani Foreign Minister Al-Sattar an- 
nounced at a news conference that Pakistan would 
never be the first to conduct any further nuclear 
tests, as the country could not afford an arms race. 
(11/9 NYT] 

Nov. 11: General Musharraf’s government 
charged former Prime Minister Sharif with trea- 
son and kidnapping for his refusal to allow the 
aircraft carrying Musharraf to land in Karachi on 
12 October. [11/11 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Noy. 12: In Islamabad, unknown attackers who 
attached rocket launchers to three vehicles, fired 
the rockets almost simultaneously at US and UN 
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buildings. One person was injured. Taliban leader 
Mullah Muhammad “Umar issued a statement 
denying Taliban involvement in the attack. Paki- 
stani authorities had suspected a link between the 
attacks and the pending UN sanctions against the 
Taliban for harboring Saudi millionaire Usama 
bin Ladin. [11/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 14: General Musharraf’s regime published 
in two national newspapers a list of 320 individ- 
uals and corporations considered to be the largest 
loan defaulters. [11/15 NYT] 

Nov. 15: An antiterrorism court in Karachi 
opened a trial for four officials from former Prime 
Minister Sharif’s government. The four officials 
were Shahid Khagan Abbasi, Ghaus ‘Ali Shah, 
Rana Magbul, and Aminallah Chaudhry. [11/16 
NYT] 

Nov. 16: The deadline for defaulters to repay their 
debts passed with only one percent of the $4.2 
billion collected. [11/17 NYT] 

Noy. 17: General Musharraf created the National 
Accountability Bureau, granting it the power to 
sentence defaulters to prison terms of up to 14 
years. Authorities immediately moved to arrest 
several people. [11/18 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Noy. 19: Former Prime Minister Sharif appeared 
before a Karachi antiterrorist court for arraign- 
ment. It was the first time Sharif had appeared in 
public since the military coup on 12 October. He 
complained of having been kept in solitary con- 
finement. [11/20 NYT, FT, WP] 

Nov. 20: In Lahore, a bomb exploded in a market, 
killing five people and injuring 18 others. No one 
claimed responsibility. [11/21 WP] 

Nov. 21: Supporters of former Prime Minister 
Sharif claimed responsibility for the bombing in 
the Lahore market. [11/22 WSJ, WP] 

Noy. 23: The Pakistan Muslim League filed a 
petition with the Supreme Court, challenging the 
constitutionality of the 12 October military coup. 
[11/24 FBIS] 

Noy. 25: In Karachi, former Prime Minister 
Sharif’s brother, Shahbaz, was charged with trea- 
son and hijacking. [11/26 WP] 

Nov. 30: General Musharraf gave immigration 
officials a list of 5,000 names of alleged loan 
defaulters to prevent them from leaving the coun- 
try. [12/1 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 3: Muhammad Yaqub, former Minister of 
Finance, resigned from the National Security 
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Council after having served for one month. [12/4, 
12/5 FT] 

Dec. 6: The Supreme Court agreed to hear peti- 
tions challenging the constitutionality of the 12 
October military coup. [12/7 NYT] 

Dec. 8: In order to comply with UN sanctions 
against the Taliban, Pakistan closed two Afghan 
banks in Peshawar. [12/9 NYT, FT] 

During a court appearance, former Prime Min- 
ister Sharif complained of the conditions in which 
he was being held and that he had not been 
able to meet with his lawyers or family. Judge 
Shabbir Ahmad ordered the prosecution to provide 
better facilities for the defendants. [12/9 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Dec. 9: The government announced that it would 
hold local elections by the end of the year 2000. 
[12/10 FT, WP] 

Dec. 14: Armed troops took Mushahid Husayn 
into custody. Husayn had held the information 
and broadcasting portfolio in former Prime Min- 
ister Sharif’s Cabinet. [12/15 FT] 

Dec. 15: In a televised speech, General Musharraf 
proposed economic reforms, including a new 
general sales tax and a tax on agricultural in- 
comes, the establishment of a “micro-credit” bank 
and plans to distribute government-owned land to 
the poor, and measures to eliminate foreign cur- 
rency deposits at onshore banks. [12/16 FT] 
Dec. 17: In Pakistani-controlled Kashmir, a bomb 
exploded, killing ten people and injuring 17. 
[12/20 FBIS] 

A murder case was registered against former 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, who was accused 
by the Jamiat-i-Islami party of ordering the police 
to fire on its members during a June 1996 protest. 
[12/18 NYT] l 
Dec. 23: The Supreme Court ruled that interest on 
any financial transaction was un-Islamic and gave 
the government two years to rid the economy of 
interest. [12/24 FT, 12/27 WSJ, FBIS] 

Dec. 27: In the village of Sikandarpur, in the 
Northwest Frontier Province, gunmen fired on a 
Sunni Muslim funeral procession, killing 13 peo- 
ple and injuring six. The Associated Press of 
Pakistan reported that the shooting was linked to 
a dispute over the construction of a Shi‘ mosque 
in the predominantly Sunni village. [12/28 FBIS] 
The National Accountability Bureau ordered 


the arrest of another 33 defaulters. [12/28 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 


2000 
Jan. 12: In Karachi, Judge Ahmad quit the case 
against former Prime Minister Sharif, stating that 
he could not provide a fair trial for Sharif because 
intelligence agents were sitting in -his courtroom. 
(1/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, 1/18 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See, Jordan 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 31: In Benitu, in the south, members of a 
pro-government militia killed 25 members of the 
United Democratic Salvation Front militia when 
they arrived for peace talks. [11/4 WP] 

Nov. 5: Paulino Matep’s pro-government militia 
reported that the 25 United Democratic Salvation 
Front fighters were killed in battle during a 
surprise attack on Benitu. [11/6 WP] 

Nov. 26: In Djibouti, President ‘Umar al-Bashir 
and ‘Umma Party leader Sadiq Mahdi signed a 
peace agreement, calling for the establishment of 
a democratic regime and an end to the civil war 
within four years. [12/27 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 7: The government released 20 people, 
including two Catholic priests, who had been 
detained since August 1998 for their alleged 
involvement in the 30 June 1998 bombings. One 
of the priests reported that authorities had tortured 
him and the others during their imprisonment. 
[12/8 WP] 

The opposition opened a summit in Kampala, 
Uganda. The US Department of State sent a 
representative to attend the meetings. [12/8 WSJ] 
Dec. 8: In Kenya, former US President Jimmy 
Carter brokered a peace agreement between Su- 
dan and Uganda in which the two nations prom- 
ised not to support the opposition to each other’s 
government. [12/9 NYT, WP] 

Dec. 12: President Al-Bashir dissolved Parlia- 
ment and declared a three-month state of emer- 
gency. A parliamentary vote planned for 14 De- 


cember would have limited his powers. [12/13 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Dec. 31: The government resigned. President 
Al-Bashir asked the ministers to remain as care- 
takers until he could appoint a new Cabinet. [1/1 
NYT] 


Syria 

See, Arab-Israeli Conflict 

Tunisia 

1999 

Oct. 24: Elections were held. [10/26 FT] 

Oct. 25: President Zine al-Abidine Ben ‘Ali was 

re-elected to a third five-year term by almost 100 

percent of the vote. For the first time, two oppo- 

sition candidates participated, and combined re- 

ceived .5 percent of the vote. [10/26 NYT, FT] 
In parliamentary elections, the Constitutional 

Democratic Rally (RCD) won 148 out of a total 

of 182 seats, with 91.6 percent of the vote. 

[10/26 FT] 

Nov. 17: President Ben ‘Ali replaced Prime Min- 

ister Hamed Karoui with former International 

Cooperation Minister Muhammad Ghannouchi. 


[11/18 NYT] 


Turkey 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


1999 

Oct. 19: Supporters of Merve Kavakci prevented 
a prosecutor from arresting her late in the night. 
Kavakci was stripped of her citizenship and her 
seat in Parliament when she wore a Muslim 
headscarf to the swearing-in ceremony. [10/20 
NYT] 

Oct. 20: From Istanbul, a statement was issued, 
signed by 40 cultural figures from around the 
world, calling on Turkey to end its armed conflict 
with the Kurds. [10/22 NYT] 

Oct. 21: In Ankara, a bomb exploded, killing 
former Minister of Culture Ahmet Taner Kislali. 
Police suspected the involvement of “Islamic 
militants.” [10/22 WP] 

Oct. 28: The National Security Council recom- 
mended that the mostly Kurdish-populated prov- 
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ince of Siirt no longer be governed under emer- 
gency rule. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 29: In Istanbul, eight Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK) members surrendered to Turkey as a 
gesture of goodwill. Turkish authorities took them 
into custody. [10/30 NYT} 

Nov. 1: Turkey banned Radio Foreks for 30 days 
for broadcasting British Broadcasting Company 
(BBC) news related to the PKK. [11/2 FT] 

Nov. 12: An earthquake hit northwestern Turkey, 
destroying several hundred buildings and injuring 
and killing several hundred people. [11/13 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 13: Minister of Health Osman Durmus 
reported that the earthquake had killed almost 400 
people and injured almost 3,000 more. [11/14 
NYT, WP] 

Nov. 15: US President Bill Clinton addressed the 
Grand National Assembly during the first day of 
his five-day state visit to Turkey. [11/16 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Nov. 16: Andrew Finkel, a US journalist who was 
accused of slandering the Turkish Army in an 
article he. wrote for an Istanbul-based newspaper, 
was told that the charges would be dropped if he 
committed no other offense in the next three 
years. [11/17 NYT] 

Noy. 19: In Istanbul, the Organization for Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) summit 
concluded. The 54-nation summit adopted new 
limits on the size of conventional armaments 
and a new charter stating that local conflicts 
were the concern of all European nations. [11/20 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Nov. 25: In Ankara, the appeals court upheld the 
death sentence given to PKK leader Abdullah 
Ocalan, but Parliament still needed to approve the 
sentence before it could be carried out. Ocalan’s 
lawyers said that they would appeal the decision 
to the European Court of Human Rights. [11/26 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Noy. 27: Security forces killed Kurdish leader 
Haydar Alparslan and 20 others who had split 
from the PKK after they rejected imprisoned PKK 
leader Ocalan’s call to end their armed struggle 
against Turkey. [11/28 WP] 

Dec. 5: At the Metris prison, near Istanbul, 
inmates injured 54 soldiers and kidnapped 150 
hostages. The kidnappers released the hostages 
after negotiating with prison officials. [12/6 WP] 
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Dec. 6: In Washington, DC, Turkish and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) officials finalized the 
terms of a three-year disinflation program, which 
called for an exchange rate policy based on 
inflation targets and the restructuring of four 
private sector banks. [12/7, 12/10 FT] 

Dec. 8: The European Court of Human Rights 
ruled that, in 1993, Turkey had unfairly banned 
the Freedom and Democracy Party, a pro-Kurdish 
political party, and ordered the government to pay 
$4,685 in compensation to the party’s founder. 
[12/9 NYT] 

Dec. 10: The European Union accepted Turkey as 
a candidate for membership. [12/11 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] l 

Dec.. 17: Parliament passed a stricter banking 
regulatory law. The law gave an independent 
banking board the authority to grant and revoke 
bank licenses, stripping the government of such 
power. The law also granted authorities more 
options in dealing with troubled banks. [12/18, 
12/19 FT] 

Dec. 22: The Central Bank’s deposit insurance 
fund took control of five troubled private banks— 
Egebank, Esbank, Sümerbank, Yasarbank, and 
Yurtbanksarbank. [12/23 FT] 


2000 

Jan. 12: Turkey decided to delay the execution of 
PKK leader Ocalan until the European Court of 
Human Rights had ruled on QOcalan’s appeal. 
[1/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 13: To protest the government’s decision to 
postpone PKK leader Ocalan’s execution, three 
relatives of soldiers killed by PKK forces set 


themselves on fire at a cemetary in Ankara. [1/14 
NYT] 


United Arab Emirates 
1999 


Oct. 20: The government-owned International 
Petroleum Investment agreed to buy a controlling 
50 percent stake in South Korea’s Hyundai Oil 
Refinery for $510 million. [10/21 FT, WSJ] 


Yemen 


1999 

Oct. 17: In San‘a’, Yemen executed Zayn al- 
‘Abidin al-Mihdar, who was convicted of kidnap- 
ping 16 Western tourists in December 1998. Four 
of the tourists were killed during the army’s 
rescue attempt. [10/18 FT, WP] 

Oct. 21: In the Dhamar area, an explosion dam- 
aged a pipeline. [10/29 NYT] 

Oct. 26: In the Dhamar area, tribesmen abducted 
three US tourists. The kidnappers demanded the 
release of 25 tribesmen who were arrested on 
charges of involvement in the 21 October attack 
on an oil pipeline. [10/27 WP, 10/28 NYT] 

Oct. 28: Kidnappers from the Bani Jabr tribe of 
the Habab Valley in Marib, released their three 
US hostages after negotiations with Yemeni au- 
thorities. [10/29 NYT, WP] 

Nov. 30: The Socialist Party’s publication Al- 
Thawri reported that unidentified assassins had 
killed Ghassan ‘Abd al-Latif, the party’s leader. 
[12/3 NYT] 





Book Reviews 


Dissent in Saudi Arabia 


Review Article by David E. Long 


Saudi Arabia and the Politics of Dissent, by Mamoun Fandy. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1999. vii + 248 pages. Notes to p. 265. Index to p. 272. $45. 


This study is the best analysis of the thinking and ideas of Saudi Islamist activists that has appeared in 
print to date. It is both scholarly and objective, avoiding any hint of normative judgements in support 
of some political point of view. 

The book is essentially a content analysis. Professor Fandy relies mainly on primary sources—the 
ideas and political ideologies of six well-known Saudi Islamist activists documented in more than 150 
taped sermons and lectures, and in interviews he conducted with them, their representatives, and others 
who knew them and their teachings well. In addition, the author takes great pains to place the analysis 
in a broader context of the nexus between domestic and global politics, with an emphasis on the 
implications of revolutionary advances in communications technology in the past decade, notably the 
fax machine and the Internet. 

Throughout the book, Fandy emphasizes that the participation of foreign, particularly American, 
troops in the Gulf War, and their continued presence after the war, was a “watershed” in Saudi political 
discourse. The war created a new generation of Saudi Islamist intellectuals who were responsible for 
two major Islamist documents: the Letter of Demands and the Memorandum of Advice, which were 
highly critical of the regime and called for reform. In Fandy’s view, these documents led the 
government to enact two important reforms in 1992, the creation of the Majlis al-Shura (Consultative 
Council) and the promulgation of the Basic Law of Government. 

The heart of this book is a detailed analysis of the writings and lectures of Safar al-Hawali, Salman 
al-‘Awda, Muhammad al-Mas‘ari, Sa‘d al-Fagih, Usama Bin Ladin, and Hasan al-Saffar. Hawali and 
al-‘ Awda were the first to come to notice in the wake of the Gulf War (1991) through their fiery sermons 
against external and internal threats to Islam, which enjoyed wide dissemination on audio tapes. Both 
of these activists railed against the corrupting influences of the United States and its military presence 
in the Kingdom, but whereas Hawali focused on universal Islamic reform and the polluting effects of 
Western secularism, al‘Awda was primarily concerned with Islamic reform in the Kingdom. 

Mas‘ari and al-Fagih represent what Fandy calls a new “postmodern” generation of Saudi Islamist 
radicals. Mas‘ari is the spokesman for the Committee for the Defence of Legitimate Rights (CDLR), 
established in May 1993 by a group of respected Saudi religious reformers who had earlier drafted the 
Memorandum of Advice and Letter of Demands, which together “represent both the platforms of most 
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Saudi Islamists and their demands for reform” (p. 50). The Western media, which became interested in 
the organization, generally believed that the CDLR was a human rights organization—a misinterpre- 
tation which the latter fostered in order to gain Western support. [The Arabic word used by the CDLR 
for legitimation, shari ‘iyya, refers to Islamic law, not to the Western concept of universal human rights.] 

Al-Mas‘ari became the group’s de facto leader and spokesman (some say by accident), due largely 
to his facility in English and his visibility (p. 121). The CDLR, which moved to London in 1994, shifted 
from an intellectual group interested in human rights abuses to an anti-regime, political dissident 
organization. Although its message was mainstream Islamist radicalism, its medium (i.e., faxes and the 
Internet) was revolutionary. More recently, however, the novelty of “cyberdissidence” has faded, and 
al-Mas ‘ari has increasingly focused on global Islamic issues. In 1996, Fagih broke with the CDLR and 
founded the Movement for Islamic Reform in Arabia. His message concentrates more exclusively on 
reform in Saudi Arabia than does CDLR, but he uses the same high tech means of disseminating it. 

Of all the book’s subjects, Usama bin Ladin has by far the most name recognition in the West, due 
to his sponsorship of terrorist acts against Americans in Saudi Arabia, Uganda, and Tanzania. Fandy 
depicts Bin Ladin’s thinking as a divide between “us” and “them” in which the “them” are dehumanized 
(p. 177). Interestingly, this type of xenophobia is characteristic of most modern-day terrorists, which 
Bin Ladin, whatever else he may be, clearly is. Moreover, Bin Ladin’s emphasis on global Islamic 
reform is largely the product of his having failed to achieve his aims in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

The final subject 1s Shaykh Hasan al-Saffar, leader of the Shi‘a Reform Movement in Saudi Arabia. 
The Shi‘a minority in the Kingdom have always been second-class citizens. Fandy traces the Shi‘a 
Reform Movement from an initial period of radicalism (1975-85)—-when many of its leaders lived in 
exile—to the current phase (under Saffar’s influence), in which the movement’s leaders have sought the 
Sunni regime’s acceptance of a pluralistic Islamic society. Fandy concedes that the government’s 
positive response to Shi‘a grievances, though largely motivated by pragmatic internal security concerns, 
was partly a response to Saffar’s moderation and “enlightened discourse” (p. 225). This, it seems, is a 
bit of a stretch. 

Fandy concludes that “new means of communication and the local/global dialectic have 
implications for the substance of the debate on the nature of Islam and Islamic governance” (p. 237). 
The Saudi government has already instituted substantive, albeit limited, reforms—notably, the Majlis 
al-Shura and a codification of Shari‘a Law in the Basic Laws of Governance (p. 232). Nevertheless, 
Fandy asserts, the new opposition “may alter the language of Saudi politics, it may lead to further 
reforms, but it is not likely to lead to the collapse of the state (p. 248). 

Fandy’s in-depth analysis of the utterances of the six Saudi oppositionists adds a valuable 
dimension to the study of Saudi politics heretofore unavailable in the West, particularly to non-Arabic 
speakers. One of the greatest sources of misunderstanding of radical Islamist political ideology is its 
relationship to the general body of Islamic doctrine, and Fandy’s analysis serves to bridge that gap as 
well. Even for figures such as Usama Bin Ladin, known more as a doer than a thinker, Fandy’s analysis 
reveals a common thread that dominates the thinking of the new generation of radical Islamists, not only 
in Saudi Arabia, but in the Arab and Islamic worlds as a whole. Bin Ladin justifies his terrorist actions 
as the “promotion of virtue and suppression of vice,’ a common characterization of the Islamic 
obligation of jihad but with a broader connotation than “holy war” as interpreted in the West. The 
primacy of jihad, whether violent or not, is at the heart of virtually all Islamist ideology. 

The book is also valuable in revealing the impact of instant communications on how Islamist 
preachers and ideologues are perceived at home and abroad. Hopefully, this aspect of Fandy’s study 
will spur others to examine the effects of instant communications on the politics of dissent. 

Although the general conclusions are both creative and insightful, their application to the current 
political situation in the Saudi Arabia is, generally, unsatisfying. Fandy’s assertion that the Gulf War 
was a watershed in the Saudi politics of dissent is overstated. The more plausible watershed was the end 
of the Cold War—the full implications of which were seen only during and after the Gulf War. Yet, the 
process actually began in the early 1970s, when the language of secular Arab nationalism began to give 
way to that of Islam as the primary vehicle for expressing Arab social and political dissent. Arab 
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socialism was not only ideologically moribund, but was a foreign doctrine. In contrast, almost the entire 
Arab world could identify with Islam. 

Classical Islamic international relations theory posits a bipolar world: Dar al-Islam, the Abode of 
Islamic (i.e., universal, divine) Law, and Dar al-Harb, the Abode of War outside the law. This Islamic 
bipolarity was easily superimposed onto the bipolar Cold War when the greatest threat to the Islamic 
world, possibly in its history, was atheistic communism espoused by an expansionist Soviet Union. But 
with the end of the Cold War, the secular West began to replace communism in the eyes of many 
politically disaffected Arabs as the new Dar al-Harb. Thus, Saudi Arabia, which had always seen itself 
as the bulwark of Islam against the Marxist left, now saw itself challenged by even more right-wing 
Islamists. Even more disturbing, Ibn Taymiyya, the intellectual forebear of Wahhabism (the Tawhid 
revival movement), is also a major intellectual influence on modern radical Arab Islamist ideology. 

Fandy’s assertion that the Memorandum of Advice and the Letter of Demands led directly to the 
creation of the Majlis al-Shura and the Basic Law also seems overstated. King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz created 
a Majlis al-Shura for the Hijaz in 1926, and in 1928, issued a decree expanding it to the Najd as well. 
The latter never materialized and the Hijazi Majlis, which became moribund, was never formally 
abolished. Similarly, King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz tried in 1927 to codify the Kingdom’s legal system, but was 
thwarted by the Najdi ‘ulama’, which issued a fatwa (Islamic legal opinion) stating that no law shall 
be administered except “pure” Shari‘a law. 

King Fahd, when he was still Crown Prince, revived these two reforms; however, he too 
encountered resistance by the ‘ulama’, who opposed any civil legislative mandate as counter to the 
divine nature of Islamic law. Thus, the new Majlis’ mandate was never to legislate, but to 
institutionalize the process of shura (consultation) and ijma‘ (consensus), which has always legitimized 
government decision-making in Saudi Arabia and the Islamic world at large. In short, although both 
reforms were a long time coming, the development of Saudi governmental institutions has been more 
evolutionary than revolutionary. 

Finally, on a smaller note, revolutionary as cyberspace is, technology has never been totally 
rejected out of hand by the Saudi religious establishment. The 1927 fatwa also declined to ban the use 
of the telegraph, having found nothing about it in the writings of learned scholars—an interesting 
position in light of the use of the Internet by latter-day Islamists. 

None of these observations, however, should in any way detract from Professor Fandy’s very 
considerable achievement. Saudi Arabia and the Politics of Dissent is one of the most rigorous analyses 
of Saudi politics to appear in many years. This book should be required reading for anyone truly seeking 
greater understanding of Saudi politics and the politics of dissent. 


reviewer is sorry to say that Unholy Wars: Af- 
ghanistan, America and International Terrorism 
is not one of his better efforts. Rather, it is a 
compilation of rumors and journalistic hyperbole 


AFGHANISTAN 


Unholy Wars: Afghanistan, America and 
International Terrorism, by John K. Cooley. 
London and Sterling, VA: Pluto Press, 1999. 
Index. 276 pages. $29.95, 


Reviewed by Ralph Magnus 


John K. Cooley has been a distinguished corre- 
spondent for major news organizations, including 
ABC News, covering the Middle East for de- 
cades. He is the author of five other books on the 
region. As an admirer of Cooley’s past work, this 


from dubious sources. Although it does not con- 
tain a bibliography, a perusal of the notes reveals 
almost no serious works cited on Afghanistan or 
Islam. It thus appears to be a serious attempt to 
sell as many books as possible with a catchy title 
and the visage of Usama Bin Ladin on the jacket. 

The author’s thesis is to demonstrate how the 
Soviet Union’s “terminal error’ of invading Af- 
ghanistan at the end of 1979, “...gave America an 
opening for a crusade, conducted by Muslim 
mercenaries who then turned on their benefactors 
and employers” (p. 241). Yet, the author’s “ter- 
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minal error” is that he takes little notice of the 
actions of the Afghan people who, fighting in the 
name of Islam and for their nation (as mujahidin), 
and suffering well over a million martyrs, even- 
tually won the jihad. 

Certainly, the Afghanis were aided by numer- 
ous allies, including America, as well as by some 
Muslim mujahidin. These are almost invariably 
characterized by Cooley as “Muslim mercenaries” 
and the source of contemporary terrorism in the 
name of Islam from Xinjiang in western China to 
Egypt to New York. In fact, non-Afghan mujahi- 
din came late to the war and made, at best, a 
limited contribution. The author finds it impossi- 
ble to consider that they were volunteers for 
religious motives. In fact, the author shows little 
sympathy for the suffering of any Muslim, but a 
good deal for that of the Soviet soldiers, quoting 
a former SPETNAZ member’s lament on “the 
habits of violence” he learned there (p. 161). One 
might believe that he learned his “habits of 
violence” in training and brought them with him 
to Afghanistan. 

There is no doubt that some of the Arab 
mujahidin have engaged in terrorist acts, but to 
make their experience there the source of their 
actions is a single factor analysis of a complex 
and variable phenomenon. Why did most of the 
Afghan veterans return to their normal lives and 
not become terrorists? The book examines terror- 
ist actions in Egypt, and traces them to Afghani- 
stan. Yet, studies by Mamoun Fandy and Hameid 
A. Ansari on Egyptian radical groups (e.g., al- 
Jama‘a of the Luxor massacre and the Tanzim, 
who were responsible for the assassination of 
President Anwar Sadat in 1981), which detail 
numerous influences on the philosophy, organiza- 
tions, and actions of these groups, do not mention 
Afghanistan. Similarly, in Cooley’s book, the 
success of Islamists in the 1989 Jordanian elec- 
tions was supposedly influenced by the return of 
veterans from Afghanistan (p. 234). Yet, Cooley 
provides no evidence for this, other than noting 
the simultaneous occurrence of these events. 

This book contains numerous errors of fact and 
contradictions. In one place, Cooley writes that 
the Shi‘a constitute one-third of Afghanistan’s 
population, while in another, that they are 15 
percent. (pp. 11, 62). On page 47, Cooley states 
that Muhammad Ali Jinnah aspired to create a 
Muslim theocracy, but two pages later the author 


describes Jinnah as a parochial Pakistani nation- 
alist. At one point in the book, Cooley notes that 
the 1973 coup against Zahir Shah came when the 
latter was. abroad; however, the author subse- 
quently states that Zahir Shah was ousted and 
departed for exile in Italy (pp. 11, 27). Cooley 
asserts that a deal signed by the government of 
Najibullah in 1977 sent Afghan natural gas to 
Russia (p. 146). However, Najibullah did not 
become president until 1986. Pakistan suffered a 
disastrous defeat by India in 1971, not 1974 (p. 
52); and Marshall Ayub Khan was a Pathan from 
the Northwest Frontier Province, not a Punjabi (p. 
51). This is just a sample of the many careless 
errors in a book which, unfortunately, is funda- 
mentally flawed. 


Ralph H. Magnus, Naval Postgraduate School 


CYPRUS 


Britain and the Revolt in Cyprus 1954- 
1959, by Robert Holland. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1998. xi + 336 pages. Sources to p. 338. 
Bibl. to p. 340. Index to p. 347. $85. 


Reviewed by Alan James 


The ending of colonialism has for so long been an 
established fact of life that it is now none too easy 
to grasp why, sometimes, it was strongly resisted. 
British policy towards Cyprus during the latter 
part of the 1950s is a good instance of this. 
Britain, albeit with reluctance, was cautiously 
coming to terms with the changing world, and 
thus accepting that, in time, her colonies would 
have to be given up. Yet, in Cyprus—which, in 
some respects, was better prepared for indepen- 
dence than most of her colonies-—Britain chose to 
dig in her heels. Although the strategic basis for 
this was both clear and weighty, the political 
argument for hanging on was losing its strength. 
The British might have guessed which would turn 
out to be the controlling context here. Neverthe- 
less, for four turbulent years, they chose to look 
the other way. And, as it happened, a Greco- 
Turkish agreement, rather than a British initiative, 
sparked the developments which briefly were 


hailed as the solution and, in August 1960, re- 
sulted in Cyprus becoming independent. 

Robert Holland suggests that the outbreak of 
violence in the mid-1950s “was by no means 
inevitable,” but was, instead, the “product of a 
sharp psychological polarization between the 
British and the bulk of the Cypriots” (p. 53). 
Doubtless it is the case that nothing in human 
relations is, strictly speaking, inevitable. In the 
light of Britain’s policy, however, it is hardly 
surprising that the Greek-Cypriots became impa- 
tient and that, in the circumstances of the time, 
some of them decided to resort to force. Of 
course, once this had happened, it was much more 
difficult for Britain to back down. But, she was in 
any event little disposed to retreat, and this 
reviewer (like, apparently, the writer of the book) 
doubts whether things would have been funda- 
mentally different had the Government been com- 
posed of members of the Labour, rather than of 
the Conservative Party. Be that as it may, in 
Cyprus the die had been cast in favor of armed 
resistance, and for some years the British Army 
had to do its best to cope with the unhappy 
consequences, 

When a settlement was eventually in sight, the 
Governor, Sir Hugh Foot (later Lord Caradon), 
hoped to leave “with flags flying” (p. 335). In the 
event, things were conducted much more prosai- 
cally. This, Holland ascribes to the general view 
in Cypmis that freedom had not really been won 
and that self-determination had not really been 
applied. In consequence, there was “no sense of 
an almost mystical transubstantiation of power 
which could be symbolized and played upon by 
the raising and lowering of flags” (p. 336). These 
remarks raise some questions. Without doubt, the 
arrangements for the future were well short of 
what the Greek-Cypriots would ideally have 
liked. But there appeared to be no lack of enthu- 
Siasm on independence day both for the transfer 
of power and for the return to the island of a 
number of exiled fighters. Moreover, these events 
also signified the departure of the British, who had 
done some very unpopular things in opposing the 
rebellion. This last consideration seems sufficient 
to have made the Cypriots wary of fulsome 
celebrations on a joint basis. Of course, it soon 
became apparent that the new state’s constitution 
could not be applied in a manner which the 
Greek-Cypriots found satisfactory. As a result, the 
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internal situation began to go steeply downhill, 
the outcome of which is still with us. But that is a 
little way from saying that in 1960 there was 
substantial disappointment with what was imme- 
diately on offer. l 

However, the review must not end on a query- 
ing note. Holland tells the dismal tale of this 
colonial conflict in masterly fashion. He appears 
to have eschewed interviews, which here and 
there might have been of help; however, he has 
gone very carefully through the official and pri- 
vate papers in Britain, and through official docu- 
ments in Cyprus and the United States. 
Furthermore, he relates the story with clarity and 
verve. His meticulous book (which includes some 
interesting photographs) is a very considerable 
achievement. 


Alan James is writing a book on the Cyprus crisis 
of 1963-64, With G.R. Berridge, he is the author 
of A Dictionary of Diplomacy (London: Macmil- 
lan, 2000). 


EGYPT 


A Portrait of Egypt: A Journey Through 
the World of Militant Islam, by Mary Anne 
Weaver. New York: Farrar, Strauss and Girous, 
1999. viii + 280 pages. $24. 


Reviewed by Fawaz A. Gerges 


This is neither a history book nor a sociological 
analysis of the contemporary Islamist phenome- 
non. It is not a travel book either. Weaver, an 
American journalist, who spent two years (1977— 
79) as a student in Egypt and since then has 
regularly traveled there, draws a sketchy portrait 
of a country and people whom she finds “strange- 
ly fascinating, enigmatic, and contradictory, filled 
with evasion and surprise.” Her initial encounter 
with the land of the Pharaohs coincided with the 
Islamic revival that has left its imprint on the 
Egyptian state and society. The author was at a 
loss to understand the driving force behind this 
powerful sociopolitical current that was slowly, 
but steadily, changing the secular character of 
Egypt and threatening to embroil it in a bloodbath. 
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Weaver was particularly intrigued by some of 
her female friends and colleagues (at the Ameri- 
can University in Cairo), who readily gave up 
their comfortable middle and upper class lifestyle 
and veils, and joined the ranks of Islamists. More 
important, in Weaver’s eyes, were the armies of 
urban dwellers, professionals, soldiers, and offic- 
ers who unleashed their fury against the ruling 
élite and their secular clients—symbols of politi- 
cal oppression and economic domination. The 
Islamists’ onslaught culminated in the 1981 assas- 
sination of President Anwar Sadat, who himself 
had used and flirted with political Islam as a 
counterweight to the communists and Arab social- 
ists. . 

Although Husni Mubarak inherited Sadat’s leg- 
acy, in his first two terms in office he shifted 
course by expanding political space and allowing 
the opposition a margin of freedom. At the same 
time, Mubarak was forced by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank to embark 
on painful economic liberalization and privatiza- 
tion of the bloated and inefficient state-owned 
industries. The period of political stability that 
Egypt enjoyed in the 1980s resembled the calm 
that precedes the storm. Mubarak’s half-hearted 
efforts at economic and political liberalization 
alienated a large segment of the population and 
fell short of the high expectations of Western 
financial institutions. His policies met with resis- 
tance by Islamists, who used religion as a means 
to mobilize socioeconomically marginalized, dis- 
satisfied groups and to contest the regime’s secu- 
lar and pro-Western orientation. 

By the early 1990s, Egypt faced a low-intensity 
war of attrition between the authorities and a large 
array of small militant Islamist organizations, 
resulting in thousands of casualties and billions of 
dollars in damage to the tourist industry. Indeed, 
the combination of security, political, and eco- 
nomic pressures augmented the Egyptian state’s 
feeling of being under siege. The Mubarak regime 
responded in a two-pronged way. Firstly, it not 
only intensified and widened its crackdown on 
Islamic activists, but also did not distinguish 
between those who espouse violence and the vast 
majority who do not. Secondly, the Egyptian 
regime tried to seize the initiative from Islamists 
by adopting Islamic symbols and upholding prin- 
ciples that draw their inspiration from the Koran. 
Islamists appeared to be indirectly winning the 


war by having the government slowly but steadily 
Islamicize sociopolitical space. 

Weaver focuses mainly on this bloody confron- 
tation between the authorities and Islamists and 
implicitly argues that, given the ferocity of the 
latter’s onslaught, an Islamist victory in Egypt is 
almost inevitable. She paints a gloomy picture of 
the struggle that, unlike that of minority Shi‘ite 
Iran, might spill over into the rest of the Sunni 
Arab lands. 

Yet, in offering this bleak assessment, Weaver 
underestimates the staying power of the Egyptian 
centralized state, one of the oldest political enti- 
ties in the world. Unlike some of its Muslim 
neighbors, Egypt’s institutions—deeply en- 
trenched and consolidated—easily weathered a 
limited rebellion. Time and again, the Egyptian 
state survived paramilitary challenges and proved 
its resiliency, though the social costs were high. 
Although initially embattled and besieged, the 
authorities finally contained the latest threat from 
militant Islamists by crushing their military capa- 
bility, arresting and killing most of their effective 
leaders. 

Weaver not only exaggerates the strength of 
radical Islamists, but also romanticizes them. 
Caught in the heat of the moment, Weaver does 
not appreciate the failure of militant groups to 
cultivate and sustain a strong social base of 
support. She pays inadequate attention to their 
political agenda and their cynical reliance on 
shock tactics to jolt the Egyptian public out of its 
political slumber. The random killings of police 
officers, ordinary citizens, and tourists exposed 
the militants’ political bankruptcy and alienated 
the Egyptian public. Robbed of public sympathy 
and backing, these fringe organizations could not 
withstand a prolonged confrontation with the 
Egyptian state. 

Finally, the lack of historical context, coupled 
with the book’s crisis-laden and speculative tone, 
has already made it dated. The real challenges 
facing Um al-Dunyia (the mother of the world) 
have less to do with Islamist militancy and more 
with economic development, genuine political 
reforms, and integrating the rising social classes 
into the political field. Although Weaver’s predic- 
tions are wide off the mark, her public policy 
prescriptions are reasonable and relevant. Egypt 
desperately needs creative leaders who, instead of 
maintaining the status quo and reacting to crises, 


can rejuvenate the state’s venerable institutions 
and rebuild the bridges between the state and civil 
society. More than at any time in their history, 
Egyptians are free from external constraints to 
shape their destiny. 


Fawaz A. Gerges, who holds the Christian Johnson 
Chair in international affairs and Middle East 
studies at Sarah Lawrence College, is a MacArthur 
fellow and visiting senior scholar at the American 
University in Cairo. He is the author of America 
and Political Islam: Clash of Cultures or Clash of 
Interests? (Cambridge University Press, 1999). 


Pan-Arabism Before Nasser: Egyptian 
Power Politics and the:Palestine Question, 
by Michael Doran. Oxford and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1999. x + 196 pages. Notes to 
p. 220. Bibl. to p. 226. Index to p. 230. $35. 


Reviewed by James Jankowski 


Pan-Arabism Before Nasser is a study of Egyp- 
tian foreign policy in the later 1940s. The book’s 
contents are both broader and narrower than the 
title might suggest. They are broader in dealing in 
depth not only with Egypt’s Arab and Palestine 
policies, but also with its evolving relationship 
with Great Britain and the United States in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. They are 
narrower in focusing solely on the years 1945-48, 
thereby ignoring Egypt’s regional policy prior to 
the end of the war or after the Palestine debacle of 
1948. The study relies primarily on British and 
American archival materials supplemented by 
information from published Egyptian and Arab 
memoirs and the relevant secondary literature. No 
use is made of Egyptian archival materials or of 
the contemporary Arab press. 

Throughout this work, the emphasis is on the 
Egyptian state as an autonomous actor, shaping its 
foreign policies primarily in the context of inter- 
national circumstances rather than in response to 
domestic pressures. The study postulates that the 
decision of the ministry of Mahmud Fahmi al- 
Nuqrashi in 1947 to attempt to sever the Anglo- 
Egyptian defense relationship marked the 
beginning of a new Egyptian approach to regional 
affairs. Committed to ending Egyptian military 
dependence upon Great Britain, the Egyptian 
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government simultaneously began to seek aid and 
assistance from the new Western hegemon of the 
postwar era, the United States. In the Arab arena, 
Egypt’s anti-British stance led it to seek to replace 
British-linked regional defense arrangements with 
an alternative Arab defense system centered 
around the newly-formed League of Arab States. 
To do so, Egypt forged what is termed an Egyp- 
tian-Syrian-Saudi “Triple Alliance,” oriented to- 
wards eroding British influence in the Hashemite 
monarchies of Iraq and (Trans)Jordan. The work 
presents Egyptian policy in the Palestine crisis of 
1947—48 as derivative of this new Egyptian at- 
tempt to establish its leadership of the Arab states, 
arguing that Egyptian military intervention in 
Palestine in 1948 was essentially an attempt to 
forestall Jordanian aggrandizement in Palestine. 
The historical implications of this argument, re- 
flected in the work’s title, is that much of the 
international and regional outlook of the post- 
1952 revolutionary regime was anticipated in the 
later 1940s, 

In its exclusive focus on the years 1945-48, 
this study may read too much novelty and signif- 
icance into the policy reorientation inaugurated by 
the Nuqrashi ministry in 1947. There are clear 
indications of movement towards a similar ap- 
proach to the Arab world in the later years of the 
war, when Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas 
spoke publicly of Egyptian leadership of a bloc of 
independent Arab states and when his Wafdist 
ministry took the lead in the inter-Arab negotia- 
tions which, by 1945, had resulted in the creation 
of the League of Arab States. Pre-Nasserist Egyp- 
tian “Pan-Arabism” had a more extended genesis 
than the study implies. 

The work’s discussion of the evolution of 
Egyptian foreign policy after 1945 is most con- 
vincing on Egypt’s relationship to the Great 
Powers, where the availability of British and 
American records allows for an archivally-in- 
formed account of the postwar redefinition of 
Egyptian policy towards Great Britain and of the 
parallel effort to reach out to the United States. 
The argument is more inferential in regard to 
Egypt’s Arab and Palestine policies. The analysis 
relies heavily on an exchange between King 
Faruq and a British diplomat in 1948, in which the 
Egyptian monarch referred to Egypt’s desire to 
become “the keystone in the arch, the nation to 
whom the others looked for leadership” (p. 67), 
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and on occasional partial explanations of regional 
policy found in the published memoirs of Egyp- 
tian politicians. Beyond this, there is no direct 
evidence presented concerning policy debates and 
deliberations within the Nuqrashi government 
from late 1946 through late 1948; moreover, the 
degree to which the King (a loose cannon of a 
sort) spoke for the Nuqrashi ministry is itself 
unclear. In regard to Palestine, the interpretation 
is constructed primarily on the basis of readings 
of Egyptian intentions by outside observers, ana- 
lyzed in terms of what the logic of the situation 
seems to have demanded. 

Overall, Doran offers, in a clear and sophisti- 
cated fashion, a plausible interpretation of what 
drove Egyptian regional policy in the later 1940s. 
However, in the absence of Egyptian archival 
materials, Doran’s argument must be regarded as 
suggestive, rather than definitive. It is equally 
possible that, when Egyptian archival evidence 
becomes available, it will indicate alternative 
factors (e.g., inter-élite competition, domestic po- 
litical pressures, or monumental miscalculation of 
the calculus of force) as having been equally or 
more important in shaping Egypt’s postwar re- 
gional and Palestine policies. 


James Jankowski, University of Colorado 


IRAN 


Qajar Iran and the Rise of Reza Khan, 
1796-1925, by Nikki R. Keddie. With an Essay 
on “Theatrical Buildings and Performances in 
Tehran” by Farrokh Ghaffary. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers, 1999. viii + 102 pages. Illus. 
to p. 122. Bibl. to p. 126. Index to p. 134. $16.95 


paper. 
Reviewed by Mohammad H. Faghfoory 


This short book was originally a lecture that 
Professor Nikki Keddie presented at the UCLA 
Armand Hammer Museum on the occasion of the 
exhibition of the Brooklyn Museum’s collection 
“Royal Persian Paintings: The Qajar Epoch 1785— 
1925.” It is written as a brief commentary on, and 


an interpretation of, different aspects of Iranian 
history, culture, and society between 1876-1925, 
about which Professor Keddie has written exten- 
sively in her numerous works over the last three 
decades. Although this book contains no new 
information, it nonetheless addresses a number of 
controversial issues, such as the role of the 
‘ulama’ in the Tobacco Movement (p. 48) and the 
British part in the coup d’état of 1921 (pp. 
78—86). Commendably, Keddie presents a fresh 
analysis of these subjects in an objective manner. 

Much of what Keddie says in this book, in fact, 
applies to the period after 1840. The first 60 years 
of Qajar rule was disastrous for Iran, marked by a 
considerable loss of territory to Russia. Although 
the Qajars initiated some financial and adminis- 
trative reforms, they failed to create a statewide 
bureaucracy and a reliable standing army. The 
Qajar kings never achieved the degree of legiti- 
macy in the public eye that the Safavid kings had 
enjoyed. They remained in power for as long as 
they did because of their skill in manipulating 
communal and tribal conflicts, and because of the 
policies of Britain and Russia, which wanted to 
keep Iran strong enough to suppress domestic 
opponents, yet weak enough not to pose any threat 
to their vital interests. 

Keddie outlines the major characteristics of 
Iran under Qajar rule. In the political sphere, the 
Qajars were able to create a stable dynasty and 
gradually move from a tribal to a more centralized 
form of government (p. 14). In the economic 
sphere, Iran experienced substantial difficulties; 
many indigenous crafts, for example, suffered in 
competition with Western goods. The Qajar pe- 
riod was also marked by the increasing power of 
the ‘ulama’ and by their growing dissatisfaction 
with the government and its policies. Relations 
with the West expanded in the political, as well as 
in the intellectual and economic fields. For all 
practical purposes, however, Iran was an object of 
struggle between Great Britain and Russia, while 
“independence” remained just a slogan. During 
this time, Iran did not experience significant 
modernization and reform. However, socioeco- 
nomic and political forces for change developed 
which led to profound and rapid changes in Iran, 
beginning with the Constitutional Revolution of 
1906-11, and culminating in the collapse of the 
Qajar rule and the establishment of the Pahlavi 
dynasty (p. 89). Perhaps the most important de- 


velopments of the Qajar period were the intellec- 
tual and political opposition trends that appeared 
as a result of these changes—-trends which have 
manifested themselves in Iranian politics ever 
since and which, as Keddie rightly emphasizes, 
must be understood in order to comprehend fully 
the key events that have taken place in Iran since 
the collapse of the Qajar dynasty. 

Keddie’s discussion of the situation in Iran up 
to the end of the First World War (in chapters five 
and six) reveals how Iranians were longing for a 
strong government that could carry out reforms 
and modernize the country, establish order and 
security, and improve people’s living conditions. 
The situation provided a fertile ground for a 
strong man to take power. It was against this 
background that Reza Khan and Sayyid Ziya’ 
al-Din Tabataba’i carried out the coup d'état of 
1921. One cannot, therefore, as Keddie demon- 
strates, dismiss the coup as a British plot. Al- 
though the British paved the way for Ahmad 
Shah’s departure from Iran and thus indirectly 
helped the coup leaders, recent documents point 
out that the British had no control over the 
planning of the coup nor on what its leaders did 
once they took power. (pp. 78-86) However, 
Keddie’s analysis of the republican movement by 
Reza Khan is questionable. Reza Khan was aware 
of the opposition of the ‘ulama’ and a great 
segment of the population toward a republican 
form of government, as they regarded republican- 
ism identical with Bolshevism. Other scholars 
have demonstrated that Reza Khan’s attempt 
to establish a republic was a skillful maneuver to 
end the rule of the Qajars and present himself as 
the only viable alternative to establish a new 
dynasty.! 

A dominant theme in this book is continuity in 
Iranian history, culture, and identity. Although 
Iran, as a geographical entity, expanded or shrank 
from time to time, elements of Iranian identity 
remained essentially intact. This identity includes 
Persian language, political structure and state- 
craft, art and architecture. It also includes the 


a 

1. Mohammad H. Faghfoory, “Ulama-State Re- 
lations in Iran: 1921-1941” in International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 19, no. 4 (1987). See also Madhi 
Quli Kahn Hidayat, Khatirat va Khatarat, (Tehran, 
1344/1965) pp. 363-366, and Muhammad Tagi Bahar, 
Divan-i Ash’ar, (Tehran, 1335/1956) p. 359. 
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Shi‘ite religion, which, as Keddie correctly ob- 
serves, is so intertwined with Iranian national 
identity that “often it is impossible to say if a 
trend or identification is Iranian or Shi‘i” (p. 8). 
To Keddie’s list of the components of Iranian 
national identity, one should add the shared his- 
torical experiences of the Iranian people. 

Farrokh Ghaffary’s essay on the “Theatrical 
Buildings and Performances in Tehran” is an 
interesting addition to this book, and provides 
proper cultural context in light of which the reader 
can understand better the dynamics of relation- 
ships between politics, culture, economy, and 
religion discussed in the book. Ghaffary’s article 
demonstrates the extent of the country’s interest 
in, and preoccupation with, the arts as a means of 
expressing beliefs, aspirations, and even political 
demands. This article would have been even more 
interesting had it included a discussion of siyah 
bazi (an important form of improvisational com- 
edy, usually dealing with political and social 
issues). Twenty pages of interesting pictures add 
special historical value to the book. All in all, this 
book is useful for experts as well as general 
readers, and is strongly recommended as required 
reading for courses dealing with 19th and 20th- 
century Iran. 


Mohammad H. Faghfoory is an independent re- 
search associate at the Graduate School of Is-- 
lamic and Social Sciences. He is the author of 
numerous book reviews and articles on modern 
Tran. 


Behind the Tall Walls, by Azar Aryanpour. 
Danbury, CT: Routledge Books, 1998. xi + 448 
pages. $24.95. 


Reviewed by Zjaleh Hajibashi 


Behind the Tall Walls, by Azar Aryanpour, por- 
trays the Iranian pre-revolutionary élite’s vertigi- 
nous fall during the period leading to the 
establishment of the Islamic Republic in 1979. 
Like Ehsan Naraqi’s From Palace to Prison 
(1991), which received considerable critical 
praise, Aryanpour’s memoir recounts this trau- 
matic experience, first at the hands of the Shah’s 
henchmen, and later at the hands of the Islamic 
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Republic’s “holy” men.! However, Behind the 
Tall Walls is not, as the title might suggest, a 
first-hand prison account. Rather, Aryanpour pro- 
vides a compelling chronicle of how her hus- 
band’s detention derailed. and then rerouted the 
course of her life, and thus documents the injury 
to prisoners’ immediate family members. Aryan- 
pour’s narrative augments the view from inside 
prison that Naraqi and other Iranians from various 
political perspectives have recollected in their 
prison memoirs.2 As the story of an, Iranian 
woman who breaks free of traditional bounds to 
fashion an independent life in the United States, 
this book will likely strike a chord with those who 
extol feminist values and disparage the Islamic 
Republic for its curtailment of human rights. 
Ostensibly, the title Behind the Tall Walls 
refers to Qasr and Evin, the two large prisons that 
housed Iran’s political offenders both before and 
after the revolution. The narrative is centrally 
concerned with the plight of Aryanpour’s hus- 
band, Shoja Sheikholeslamzadeh—-an orthopedic 
surgeon and the Shah’s former Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare—who was imprisoned by the 
pre and post-revolutionary regimes. Yet, there is 
surprisingly little description of what goes on 
behind prison walls. (Readers familiar with Ira- 
nian politics will find Aryanpour’s superficial 
descriptions of the circumstances and motivations 
for her husband’s detention particularly unsatis- 
fying.) Instead, Aryanpour directs attention to the 
subtler effects of the walls themselves; for exam- 
ple, the barriers between visitors and prisoners 
that frustrate her attempts to talk to, or touch, 
Shoja. There are, it becomes apparent, many 
levels of the narrative for which the title is apt. 
The memoir tells the deeply personal story of 
Aryanpour’s and Sheikholeslamzadeh’s failure to 
hold on to their marriage as their lives are forced 
apart by “invisible walls.” The sharp divide be- 
tween rich and poor—a key factor in fueling the 
revolution—is another “wall” that Aryanpour sees 
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2. In recent years, a number of prison memoirs 
from the post-revolutionary period in Iran have been 
published outside of the country. Unfortunately, these 
works are not yet available in English translation. See, 
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the need to particularize, as her own class position 
begins to slide. Scaling the walls that divide East 
and West is also a recurring theme in this work. 
As members of the aristocracy, Aryanpour and 
her family were “exposed to Western ideas, yet 
bound by centuries-old Eastern traditions” (p. 96). 
With three grown children living in the United 
States, Aryanpour ultimately chooses to leave 
Iran and her husband for what she perceives to be 
a life without walls. That decision, however, is 
many years in the making. 

In her introduction, Aryanpour writes that her 
memoir spans a 13-year period and represents “an 
attempt at chronicling the tumultuous events of 
the Iranian Revolution of 1978.” There are indeed 
several scenes that bring revolutionary events into 
sharp focus., One of the more powerful effects 
Aryanpour achieves is to vivify the gradual incur- 
sion of outside events into her daily life. In the 
early chapters, Aryanpour is at a noticeable re- 
move from revolutionary rumblings; for example, 
she hears second hand about Black Friday, the 
massacre in Maydan-e Jaleh, from her gardener. 
Fearful, she does not probe the matter further, 
preferring to maintain a safe silence and her 
class-based reserve, and to continue weeding her 
flowers. In the ensuing chapters, the protective 
walls around her collapse. During the decisive 
Muharram street battles that culminated with the 
Shah’s ouster and Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini’s return, explosions rock Aryanpour’s 
neighborhood, shattering the windows of her sis- 
ter’s house where she and her son have sought 
refuge. Aryanpour’s space is violated most com- 
pletely by the revolution when her house is 
confiscated; she is threatened at gunpoint and spat 
upon inside the same high walls behind which she 
had once felt so secure. 

To her credit, Aryanpour has devoted consid- 
erable care to provide an adequate and accurate 
context for her memoir. Profiles of prominent 
political figures appear at the appropriate mo- 
ments for readers unfamiliar with Iranian history. 
Concise and informative introductions to Iranian 
and Islamic cultural terms and events are also 
deftly interspersed throughout the text. Aryan- 
pour’s poetry, epistolary.exchanges with her hus- 
band and children, and photos from the “family” 
album are perhaps less successfully integrated 
into the text, yet they nonetheless offer further 
“documentation” of her family’s situation. 


Wedged between her family photos are pictures of 
Aryanpour and/or her husband taken with the 
Shah, Queen Farah, Anwar Sadat, and other 
high-ranking officials, as well as pictures of Shoja 
on trial and in prison. Though Behind the Tall 
Walls is highly evocative of Iran during the years 
of Islamic revolution, rarely does political de- 
scription take precedence over personal remem- 
brance and nostalgia for a privileged past. 


Zjaleh Hajibashi, Ph.D, Comparative Literature, 
University of Texas at Austin 


Iran’s Military Forces in Transition: Con- 
ventional Threats and Weapons of Mass 
Destruction, by Anthony H. Cordesman. West- 
port, CT: Praeger Press, 1999. x + 419 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 426. Index to p. 432. $69.50. 


Reviewed by Dan Byman 


Iran's Military Forces in Transition is a useful 
book that provides a comprehensive review of 
Iran’s military forces, programs, and defense 
industries. While the author also offers insights 
into Iranian politics today, the emphasis is clearly 
on the status of Iran’s military and its future 
prospects. Although the writing and organization 
of the book detract, at times, from the quality of 
the analysis and research, Cordesman’s work will 
be helpful to analysts of Iran and of the regional 
military balance. 

Cordesman’s work helps the reader make sense 
of the myriad trends that have shaped Iran’s 
forces and strategic thinking since the end of the 
Iran-Iraq war (1980-—88)..In the past decade, 
Iran’s forces have become slowly, if unsteadily, 
more professional, shedding the revolutionary 
credo and lack of discipline that led to so many 
disasters during the war with Iraq. At the same 
time, Iran’s force structure has shifted. Although 
Iraq remains the greatest threat to Iran’s security, 
Tehran has focused its procurement on develop- 
ing capabilities that will improve its performance 
against the United States and the latter’s Gulf 
allies. Thus, Iran has acquired anti-ship missiles 
and submarines, and has upgraded its ballistic 
missile, mine warfare, and other capabilities that 
could pose a threat to US forces and improve 
Iran’s operations in contingencies against the Gulf 
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states. Iran has also sought to augment its weap- 
ons of mass destruction program, both due to the 
dangerous neighborhood it lives in and because 
these weapons offer a potent offset to US conven- 
tional dominance. 

Cordesman’s work is also quite useful in de- 
bunking any fears of a conventional Iranian threat. 
Low budgets and limited suppliers (whose sys- 
tems neither match each other nor Iran’s older, 
Western equipment) have kept Iran’s forces weak. 
The author also explores the lack of unity between 
Revolutionary Guard and regular forces, which 
hinders Iran’s ability to organize, train, equip, and 
employ its military forces. In addition, Cordes- 
man mentions the lack of ideological unity and of 
coherent concepts of operations, as well as other 
intangible problems which hinder Iran’s military 
effectiveness. Similarly, he notes that Jran’s dom- 
inant military experience—the eight-year war 
with Iraqg—may have led military officials to learn 
the wrong lessons if they chose to confront the 
United States and its allies. Although the author’s 
assessment is sound, more details on vital, but less 
quantifiable factors such as morale and concepts 
of operations would have been useful and fresh. 

Cordesman’s work is also helpful in under- 
standing future trends, extending the book’s shelf 
life. The author lays out sensible guidelines for 
determining whether Iran will overcome its con- 
ventional weakness and change its outmoded 
strategic doctrine: if Iran makes the changes the 
author suggests or overcomes the noted obstacles, 
many of the judgements of this book about Iran’s 
weaknesses may change. It is also refreshing that 
the author is candid about information gaps—a 
candor that other authors would do well to emu- 
late. 

Despite the valuable information and analysis 
that this book provides, the writing and organiza- 
tion are frustrating. The book contains a great deal 
of repetition, including redundant charts. Much 
information that will quickly be outdated, such as 
descriptions of recent political events, is pre- 
sented in detailed chronological form, when a 
simple summary would better serve the reader. 
The political analysis, in particular, focuses far 
too much on the politics of the day and, as a result 
of the rapidly changing politics of Iran, is already 
somewhat out of date. 

Iran’s Military Forces is written for specialists, 
but not for a general audience. In part, this is due 
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to the editing of the book. Important individuals 
are often introduced without titles or background. 
Different spellings are used for key military units, 
such as the élite Qods force; this is confusing to 
the non-expert. These limitations are unfortunate, 
as the research presented in this book could be of 
interest to a much wider range of readers. Never- 
theless, Cordesman’s work remains a solid one 
that aids in our understanding of Iran and its 


Dan Byman, Rand Corporation 


IRAQ 


The Scourging of Iraq: Sanctions, Law 
and Natural Justice, by Geoff Simons. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan and St. Martin’s 
Press, 1998. xxii + 250 pages. Appends. to p. 
327. Notes to p. 345. Bibl. to p. 347. Index to p. 
363. $18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Michael B. Bishku 


This is the second edition—the first was published 
in 1996—-of a book by the author of Iraq: From 
Sumer to Saddam, as well as other works on the 
Arab world, the United Nations and American 
‘foreign policy. Simons’ purpose is to “highlight 
the continuing...punishment of the Iraqi people 
through economic sanctions,” which is “unjusti- 
fiable in both [international] law...and natural 
justice” (p. xvii). In the process, he asserts that 
what is taking place is a “US-orchestrated geno- 
cide,” described by Simons as a “new Holocaust,” 
in which perhaps two million Iragis have died 
through starvation and disease, half of them chil- 
dren. It is the latter to whom the author dedicates 
this book. Simons also contends that the “oil for 
food and medicine” program under UN Resolu- 
tion 986 of April 1995 is a “propaganda and 
public relations tool” designed to further demon- 
ize Saddam Husayn—-for whom it should be 
noted, Simons is no apologist—and to prevent 
sanctions from being lifted as long as Saddam is 
Iraq’s leader, and even longer (p. 227). [In this 
ay 


1. London and New York: Macmillan and St. 
Martin’s Press, 1994 and 1996. 


regard, it is worth mentioning that a September 
1999 US State Department report designed to 
persuade UN Security Council members China, 
France, and Russia to create a new agency to 
replace the United Nations Special Commission 
(UNSCOM)—which had conducted weapons in- 
spections until 1998—-emphasized that Saddam 
Husayn and his supporters were living in luxury 
while stockpiling food, medicine, and supplies for 
clean water and agriculture. ] 

In a recent work by defense analyst Anthony H. 
Cordesman, Iraq and the War of Sanctions: Con- 
ventional Threats and Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion, the author asserts that it is “unrealistic to 
hope for...a predictable end to the ‘war of 
sanctions, ...[or] to expect that a new leader will 
bring a complete end to Iraq’s challenge to its 
neighbors and the West.” Cordesman also holds 
Saddam Husayn responsible for the fate of the 
Iraqi people: “the Iraqi people have a great deal to 
lose from any major war-~a reality that the 
Iran-Iraq War and the Gulf War demonstrated all 
too well” (pp. 651, 665). It is the latter conflict 
with which Simons begins his account of Western 
policy toward Iraq. The Red Crescent Society of 
Jordan estimated that 113,000 Iraqi civilians had 
died during the war, 60 percent of whom were 
children, while a demographer in the US Census 
Bureau arrived at a figure of 158,000 for the war 
and its immediate aftermath, half of whom were 
women and children. (pp. 13, 16). The bombing 
campaign also destroyed much of Iraq’s infra- 
structure, including industrial and electrical 
power plants, as well as water purification, sew- 
age treatment and oil facilities, causing a great 
deal of pollution and health problems. In addition, 
homes, apartment buildings, schools, hospitals, 
and grain silos were hit. Between January 16 and 
February 27, 1991, approximately 88,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped on Iraq, tonnage equivalent to 
about seven Hiroshima-sized atomic bombs (p. 4). 

Things got worse following the war under the 
post-Gulf War sanctions regime. Among the 
items which the UN Sanctions Committee either 
vetoed or for which it was responsible in delaying 
delivery were toiletries, cosmetics, school sup- 
plies, clothing, sporting equipment, light bulbs, 
kitchen appliances and burial shrouds (p. 118). 
T 


2. London and Westport, CT: Praeger Publish- 
ers, 1999, 


ya 


Far worse, the Iraqi health care system experi- 
enced severe shortages of medicine, basic sup- 
plies, staff, and equipment; infant and child 
mortality rates rose considerably; and widespread 
epidemics of cholera, typhoid, and dysentery 
(among other diseases) broke out. In addition, 
malnutrition became a very serious problem due 
to the collapse of food production caused by 
damage to irrigation facilities, lack of spare parts 
for agricultural machinery, and shortages of fer- 
tilizers; food prices also became greatly inflated. 

Simons contends that actions taken in the Gulf 
War and under the sanctions regime violate inter- 
national law, namely, various provisions of the 
Geneva Convention of 1949, especially Protocol 
1 (concerning the treatment of civilian popula- 
tions during hostilities); Article 52, which prohib- 
its attacks on houses and schools; and Article 54, 
which prohibits starvation of civilians as a method 
of warfare as well as attacks on drinking water 
installations and irrigation works (Appendix 9). 
Simons also states that, “to target helpless men, 
women and children as a method of overthrowing 
a national leader” is a violation of natural justice 
(p. xvii). 

In conclusion, Simons presents a thought-pro- 
voking and well-documented account of the ef- 
fects of the Gulf War and UN sanctions on the 
Iraqi people, and of American foreign policy in 
the post-Cold War era. 


Michael B. Bishku is Assistant Professor of His- 
tory at Augusta State University in Georgia. 


The Kurdish Predicament in Iraq: A Po- 
litical Analysis, by Michael M. Gunter. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. x +136 pages. 
Notes to p. 163.Bibl. to p. 175. Index to p. 181. 
$39.95. 


Reviewed by Khaled Salih 


This book, the author’s fourth on the Kurds 
since 1990, is a well-documented, detailed ac- 
count of the recent Kurdish history in Iraq. The 
purpose of the book seems to be to present “a 
new analysis of the tragic descent into civil war 
and the many other events that have occurred” 
(p. xi) since Gunter’s first book on the Kurds in 
Iraq, published in 1992. In his first chapter, the 
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author takes the advise of many Kurds whom he 
met in 1993 to read a book, Cradle of Mankind: 
Life in Eastern Kurdistan, by Edgar T. A. 
Wigrams, a British Christian missionary and his 
brother who lived and travelled through Kurdistan 
for ten years during the first decade of the 20th 
century. After giving a detailed account of the 
divisions Wigrams observed among the Kurds, 
Gunter concludes that despite changes, the divi- 
sions that plagued the Kurds remain almost a 
century later. 

Presenting the past as a prologue, the author 
“looks” (p. x) at the two main Kurdish leaders, 
Mas‘ud Barzani of the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) and Jalal Talabani of Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan (PUK), since they have been “abso- 
lutely crucial to the development of the Iraqi 
Kurdish predicament” (p. 11). This is by and large 
the most interesting chapter of the book. Gunter 
deserves credit for collecting these valuable per- 
sonal details. It is the misfortune of the Kurds of 
Iraq, not surprisingly, that they are dominated by 
Barzani and Talabani. The former emerges in 
Gunther’s study as a traditional Kurdish leader, 
with his “inherent conservatism” (p. 19). The 
author describes him as a defensive man, who 
seems to “look upon the status quo as good for 
him and his family,” and as a man who “lacks the 
global vision of Talabani” (p. 21). Talabani 
emerges as a “secular leader,” as a “world trav- 
eler” (pp. 23, 29), and as a man of “much wider 
interests” than Barzani (p. 22). Yet, Gunter also 
portrays Talabani as a man who “talk{s] and eat[s] 
too much,”—a populist politician who tries to 
“please everybody but ends up “contradicting 
himself” (p. 32). Gunter concludes that, to some, 
Talabani “comes across as being bombastic and 
fickle. And although he has acquired great expe- 
rience in diplomacy, he is too optimistic” (ibid.). 

The third chapter analyzes the Iraqi opposition, 
with which the Iraqi Kurds have a specific and 
problematic relationship. The purpose of the 
fourth chapter (on the KDP-PUK civil war) is “to 
analyze the background of the longstanding KDP- 
PUK rivalry and the relapse into conflict,” not 
only to foster a better understanding of the causes 
of the present intra-Kurdish conflict, but also to 
“enable us to know how to help bring the conflict 
to an end and avoid similar problems in the 
future” (p. 68). Gunter offers a detailed descrip- 
tion of the fighting between KDP and PUK from 
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1994 to 1998, as well as the failed mediation 
efforts by France, Turkey, the United States, and 
regional as well as local leaders. According to 
Gunter, “the inherent struggle for power between 
the two parties—fueled by the hostility of the 
regional powers—-prevent the implementation of 
peace, and eventual fighting resumes” (p. 109). In 
the next chapter the author analyzes how this 
intra-Kurdish fighting has ‘created a power vac- 
uum that has forced Turkey and Iran to get 
involved in Iraqi Kurdistan, leading to a sharp 
confrontation between them, as well as prolong- 
ing the conflict between KDP and PUK through 
direct and indirect assistance to these organiza- 
tions. 

The book ends witha ten-page discussion of 
the prospects for the Iraqi Kurds. Despite Gunt- 
er’s caveat that “abstract theories can divorce one 
from the analysis of reality,” in this discussion, he 
attempts to “apply briefly some of the apposite 
theoretical insights to the realities of the contem- 
porary situation in Iraqi Kurdistan” (p. 127). The 
author concludes that, despite the internal divi- 
sions and fighting among the Kurds, they may yet 
manage to develop into “a unite Kurdish nation- 
state” (p. 129), given the fact that nation-forma- 
tion has historically been a unifying process in 
most divided societies. 

In sum, despite providing a detailed picture of 
recent events in Iraqi Kurdistan, the book does not 
form an integrated whole, partly because individ- 
ual chapters were originally written at different 
times for different publications, and partly be- 
cause the book, itself, is not guided by a specific 
theoretical perspective. Therefore, the last chapter 
establishes few, if any, connections to the previ- 
ous ones. It is not clear whether the Kurds in Iraq 
have attempted to embark on creating a state, a 
government or merely an administration, although 
the author speaks of a de facto Kurdish state 
without giving a clear definition and/or explana- 
tion. 


Reviewed by Khaled Salih, Senior Lecturer, De- 
partment of Contemporary Middle East Studies, 
University of Southern Denmark 


The Revolt of African Slaves in Iraq in the 
3rd/9th Century, by Alexandre Popovic. 
Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1999. 


xiv + 157 pages. Bibl. to p. 188. Maps to p. 192. 
Appends. to p. 203. Index to p. 207. $39.95 cloth; 
$18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Elton L. Daniel: 


The revolt of African slaves in Iraq, led by a 
certain ‘Ali b. Muhammad, created turmoil in the 
heartland of the ‘Abbasid caliphate for almost two 
decades (255-70/869—83). It was one of those 
rare events in medieval Islam in which genuine 
social and economic issues are detectable, with 
elements of class and race thrown in for good 
measure. This should make it of almost irresistible 
interest to modern historians: indeed, Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr., in his introduction to this volume 
compares the Zanj revolt, rather generously, to the 
insurrections of Spartacus and Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture (p. xi). 

This book was first published in French as 
Révolte des Esclaves en Iraq (Paris, 1976). In it, 
Alexandre Popovic collected and judiciously 
evaluated all the extant source material on the 
revolt and surveyed its treatment in modern ac- 
counts. His account showed that the available 
evidence is far too meager and fragile to support 
grandiose world-historical theories about the Zanj 
revolt but, ironically, is extensive enough to bring 
out its many paradoxes, ambiguities, and short- 
comings. It was a revolt by oppressed slaves who, 
once free, had few scruples about owning slaves 
themselves. The revolt initially had, but quickly 
transcended, an ethnic character (attracting peas- 
ants, Bedouin, and others). It was a vehicle of 
social struggle, but also of simple banditry and 
terrorism. It is uncertain whether the leader of the 
revolt, ‘Ali b. Muhammad, was an Arab or a 
Persian and whether he infused the revolt with a 
Shi‘ite or a Kharijite ideology or ideas of any 
other character. Furthermore, it is difficult to say 
whether the revolt was responsible for weakening 
the ‘Abbasid caliphate, or was, itself, the out- 
growth of the weakness of the caliphs and the 
unique circumstances of the 3rd/9th century. Al- 
though the revolt was radical and revolutionary, it 
seems to have lacked clear objectives and vision. 
As Popovic notes, it cannot be said to have 
affected the course of Islamic history or its social 
structure in any significant way (p. 154). 

Popovic’s original study in French has been 
widely accepted as a standard study of the Zanj, 


so this volume needs no critique on that score. 
The real question is how well this new translation 
serves the original text. As the introduction notes, 
the author has “deleted some scholarly referenc- 
es..., provided additional notes and explanations 
for the nonspecialist reader, and simplified the 
transliteration” (p. x). This may have made the 
volume more accessible for general readers, but it 
has also created many problems. Documentation 
is haphazard and inconsistent: for several quota- 
tions no source is indicated; other references lack 
page numbers; when authors are mentioned, they 
are difficult to locate in the chronologically ar- 
ranged bibliography; and, for those who have 
more than one entry, which one is being refer- 
enced. The transliteration is equally inconsistent, 
using, for example, both h and kh for the same 
letter: farsah (p. 57) but farsakh (p. 95); Halid (p. 
22) but Khazim (p. 23), etc. There are also 
typographical oddities, such as Sa’ ‘id (pp. 58, 59) 
but Sa‘id elsewhere. In terms of readability, the 
English is sometimes stilted, so that one may 
question how much the “nonspecialist” will be 
helped by a note that dibs is “...the depurative suc 
of cooked fruit...” (p. 43) or spellings like 
“Zanguebar” (p. 20). 

Certainly, anyone able to read French will find 
little to commend this translation over the origi- 
nal, except perhaps for its updated and annotated 
bibliography. The work itself, however, remains 
of great value, and this book is potentially useful 
for classrooms and general audiences. Despite the 
uneven and erratic nature of the translation, it is 
thus good to have an English version of it avail- 
able. 


Eiton L. Daniel, Professor of History, University 
of Hawaii at Manoa 


ISRAEL 


Fertility Policy in Israel: The Politics of 
Religion, Gender, and Nation, by Jacqueline 
Portugese. Westport, CT and London: Praeger 
Publishers, 1998. xv + 212 pages. Bibl. to p. 197. 
Index to p. 209. $59.95. 


Reviewed by Esther Hertzog 
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This book gives a comprehensive picture of its 
subject. It covers a wide range of works dealing 
with the politicization of women’s reproduction in 
Israel, and presents many interesting documents 
and citations. The book contributes to the growing 
field of feminist analyses of reproductive politics 
in general and in Israel, in particular. The most 
convincing arguments of the book are those indi- 
cating that the lack of women’s reproductive 
freedom is an essential element in the perpetua- 
tion of their oppression. 

The main argument of the book is that, “despite 
the lack of an official policy on national fertility, 
the Israeli government has introduced numerous 
measures that taken as a whole constitute an 
“unofficial” policy designed to increase the Jewish 
fertility rate and decrease that of the Arabs” (p. x). 
Preserving a Jewish majority in Israel is a major 
issue and aim of all governments, left and right 
alike. However, the data do not demonstrate 
conclusively that governmental decisions are, or 
were, made with the intention of reducing fertility 
among Arab women and of raising it among 
Jewish women. The data presented indicate, as is 
well known, that some politicians and policy 
implementors had in the past, and still do, express 
racialist ideas about the “demographic danger” of 
a growing Arab population to a Jewish majority. 
The Israeli authorities’ comprehensive discrimi- 
nation against the Arab population since the 
founding of the State of Israel seems to explain 
governmental policies, fertility practices included, 
much better. 

The real threat to the Jewish majority is a 
massive immigration of Arab refugees (as men- 
tioned on p. 103) rather than the gap in fertility 
rates, which has been steady for the past two 
decades. Moreover, the main policy to preserve a 
Jewish majority, which the government has used 
since the establishment of Israel, and which the 
Jewish Agency also had used prior to 1948, is 
Jewish immigration. 

The author argues that the allowances policy 
regarding large families (i.e., of four or more 
children) demonstrates the government’s inten- 
tion to raise the Jewish birth rate. Were this the 
case, such a policy would have required the 
introduction of various procedures to allow access 
to Jewish families only. However, Muslim Arab 
families also have a high rate of fertility, and the 
fertility rate of Christian Arabs is comparable to 
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that of Jews. The allowances policy, which sup- 
ports Arab, as well as Jewish, families, is, in fact, 
a welfare policy that emerged from political 
pressures such as those exerted by the Orthodox 
parties or the “black panthers” (i.e., “Mizrachi” 
Jews of Asian and African origin) rather than 
from Zionist and racialist ones. Furthermore, the 
Orthodox population is largely exempted from 
military service; therefore, if military consider- 
ations were significant in policies on fertility 
practices, financial incentives would have not 
been granted to them. Not less important are the 
economic considerations, which explain the cuts 
(in 1990) of children’s allowance for the second 
child—during the period when large numbers of 
Russian immigrants arrived in the country. An- 
other dubious argument is the author’s claim that 
paying the children allowance to working women 
in the Occupied Territories is meaningless (as a true 
welfare practice) because of their small number. 
The author also claims that abortion services in 
Israel reflect the pro-natalist policy among Jewish 
women. The author, herself, is “tempted to con- 
clude that Israeli women enjoy relatively free 
access to abortion” (p. 145), but prefers to insist 
that the freedom to choose abortion is elusive. She 
makes this claim, though her statistics clearly 
demonstrate the relative liberalization of abortion 
practices. Portugese emphasizes that price and 
bureaucratization are obstacles to having abor- 
tions, yet these factors seem irrelevant in the face 
of the high rate of abortion in Israel that the 
author’s own data reveal (e.g., about 90 percent of 
the applications for abortions in 1992 were ap- 
proved). A report issued by the Israeli Women’s 
Network! shows that the rate of abortion approv- 
als is steadily rising, from 93.4 percent in 1988 to 
97.1 percent in 1995. According to Y. Ishai, 
“although Israel is loaded with national emotions 
with religious overtones,” it is a country in which 
“abortion is both legalized and liberalized.”? 
The author’s argument that modernization of 
the Arab sector is a means of reducing women’s 
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fertility rates is also disputable. It is a self- 
contradicting analysis to regard, as Portugese 
does, compulsory education for women, encour- 
agement of women to work outside the home, 
women’s integration into public life, the increase 
of the minimum age of marriage for women, and 
improved health services for women, as a hidden 
agenda to reduce the rate of Arab women’s 
fertility rate. 

Concluding that “women’s ability to engage in 
other forms of productive and/or creative labor” is 
restricted “by labeling the choice to remain child- 
less as selfish and abnormal” or claiming that “the 
Israeli version of familism which holds that moth- 
erhood is...the defining characteristic of all 
women” (p. 193) is exaggerated. The mere fact 
that some 48 percent of Israeli women are im- 
volved in the labor market and are deeply engaged 
in public and political activity contradicts this 
claim. Women suffer discrimination in all spheres 
of life in Israel; they are under-represented in all 
power centers and generally underpaid. However, 
it is not fertility policy that prevents them from 
taking significant part in social and economic life 
in Israel. 

In her analysis of Israel’s fertility policy, the 
author underestimates an important element, 
namely the class factor, though her material points 
clearly to the significance of class characteristics 
in relation to fertility practices. Women who are 
better off have better access to the New Repro- 
ductive Technology (NRT). Affluent women can 
obtain an abortion from private health services. 
Arab women are among the poorest in society, 
and, consequently, are underprivileged in regard 
to health services. On the other hand, poor Jewish 
women and unmarried women are discouraged 
from having abortions, not for national or reli- 
gious reasons, but in order to make their babies 
available for adoption. 

The author overemphasizes national forces, 
such as the patriarchal family structure and con- 
trol over all women in Israel, the extensive dis- 
crimination against Arab citizens, women in 
particular, and the role of socio-economic gaps in 
practices concerning fertility. The author indi- 
cates that all major religious authorities support 
pro-natalist practices, thus turning them into allies 
of the state in ensuring control over women’s 
reproduction and bodies. Yet, because of the 


excessive weight assigned to nationalist factors, 
this point loses its crucial significance. 


Esther Hertzog, Social Anthropologist, Beit Berl 
College and the Hebrew University, is the author 
of Immigrants & Bureaucrats, Ethiopians in an 
Israeli Absorption Center (New York and Oxford: 
Berghahn Books, 1999). 


JORDAN 


Jordanians, Palestinians & The Hashemite 
Kingdom in the Middle East Peace Process, 
by Adnan Abu-Odeh. Washington, DC: United 
States Institute of Peace Press, 1999. xviii + 282 
pages. Notes to p. 294. Index to p. 322. n.p. 


Reviewed by Joseph Nevo 


Jordanian-Palestinian relations have been the sub- 
ject of intensive research that has yielded numer- 
ous publications. Yet, the issue of intramural 
relations in Jordan between citizens of Transjor- 
danian and of Palestinian origin has received 
comparatively little attention, even though this is 
among the most sensitive subjects in contempo- 
rary Jordan and one that is likely to have a crucial 
impact on the future of the country’s civic society. 

Adnan Abu-Odeh is one of the most qualified 
persons to guide the readers through the trials and 
tribulations of the origins and the historical and 
current ramifications of this subject. He is a native 
of Nablus, whose career has been a telling in- 
stance of a “success story” of Palestinian integra- 
tion into the Jordanian establishment. An officer 
with the rank of major in Jordan’s security ser- 
vices, Abu-Odeh was appointed Minister of In- 
formation in the September 1970 military 
government. He also served as Jordan’s Perma- 
nent Representative at the United Nations, Chief 
of the Royal Court, and political adviser to two 
kings, Hussein and ‘Abdallah I. Abu-Odeh has 
also been a visiting fellow at some of the most 
prestigious academic institutions in the United 
States. He makes no secret of his admiration of 
the Hashemite royal family, which he considers 
the “enduring guarantee of national unity in Jor- 
dan” (p. 279). He does not hesitate to criticize it 
either. 
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This book analyzes the emergence and consol- 
idation of separate Palestinian and Jordanian na- 
tionalisms, their conjuncture and collision as a 
result of King ‘Abdallah’s territorial ambitions, 
and their love-hate relationship that has existed 
between them since the incorporation of the West 
Bank into Jordan. It also focuses on the process of 
Palestinian integration into Jordan, and on the 
impact of the founding of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) and of the June 1967 war on 
this process. The war, according to Abu-Odeh, 
removed the triangular interaction of Jordan, Is- 
rael, and the Palestinians from the West Bank to 
the East Bank (p. 155). Abu-Odeh elaborates on 
“the fedayeen episode” (1968-71) and its influ- 
ence on Palestinians and Jordanians in the East 
Bank, when the erstwhile integration of the two 
peoples started to give way to separation. 

Those events also heralded the beginning of the 
process of the political discrimination against the 
Palestinians in Jordan. This process gathered mo- 
mentum with the 1974 Rabat resolution, the 
coming to power of the Likud Party in Israel and 
its slogan “Jordan is Palestine (al-Watan al-Badil, 
or the substitute Palestinian homeland), King 
Husayn’s disengagement decision, and: Israel’s 
peace process with the PLO and with Jordan. 
Abu-Odeh exposes the tremendous Jordanian fear 
of the Likud intention to work for the transforma- 
tion of Jordan into a Palestinian state (a fear that 
explains official Jordan’s reluctance to admit that 
the Palestinians constitute a majority of the pop- 
ulation). It is important to note that the general 
public in Israel did not take this idea seriously. 
Most people regarded it as a caprice of Ariel 
Sharon and Yitzhak Shamir, rather than as an 
operational political program. 

Abu-Odeh’s analysis of Transjordanian nation- 
alism (chapter 11) is particularly interesting. He 
claims that this nationalism is not a monolithic 
concept but consists of three components: a cen- 
tralized state-nationalism (“Hashemitism,” p. 
239), which evolved around the king and accord- 
ing to which Jordan was created before the Jor- 
danians, and the Jordanian national identity was 
its effect, not its cause; tribal nationalism; and the 
radical school, whose proponents claim that a 
cohesive Transjordanian society existed from as 
early as the mid-19th century (i.e., long before the 
arrival of Amir ‘Abdallah) and place their loyalty 
to Jordan before their allegiance to the king. The 
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latter are the most anti-Palestinian, as well as the 
most anti-Israeli. 

Abu-Odeh believes that the coalescence of a 
Single, pan-Jordanian identity is possible, as most 
Jordanians and Palestinians believe that the inter- 
action between the two communities has molded 
them into one people (p. 275). To achieve this, 
however, political discrimination against the Pal- 
estinians must cease, while further democratiza- 
tion and economic progress must take place. 

The book is largely based on Jordanian, Pales- 
tinian, and Israeli sources, and, of course, on the 
author's personal experience. This is an excellent 
book which, in addition to shedding light on the 
eight-decades-long Jordanian-Palestinian saga, 
provides an insider’s evaluation of the current 
Israeli-Jordanian-Palestinian arena. 


Professor Joseph Nevo teaches in the department 
of Middle East History at the University of Haifa. 


KUWAIT 


Kuwait 1945-1996: An Anglo-American 
Perspective, by Miriam Joyce. London and 
Portland, OR: Frank Cass Press, 1998. xxiii + 
182 pages. Index to p. 177. $22.50. 


Reviewed by Abdo I. Baaklini 


In this book, Miriam Joyce reflects on Kuwait’s 
political history through the eyes of British and, to 
a lesser extent, US officials in charge of relations 
with this Gulf country. Utilizing British and 
American declassified dispatches, the author 
touches on most of the salient political and public 
policy issues that Kuwait faced in its long march 
to independence. The book details Kuwait’s evo- 
lution from a small coastal town administered by 
the Governor of Basra, in Iraq, through indepen- 
dence, to the events which led to the Gulf War in 
1991. The author addresses all of the fundamental 
aspects of Kuwait’s foreign relations (with Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Arab countries) 
and domestic affairs (including the country’s po- 
litical and developmental dilemmas). 

As to the primary focus of the book, the 
British-Kuwait relationship, the picture that 
emerges is one of total Kuwaiti dependency on 


British support and guidance in transforming a 
small rural part of Iraq into an independent state. 
The British foreign correspondence files cited by 
the author reveal Britain’s efforts to groom the 
Sabah family for a leadership role and, as much as 
possible, to keep this family dependent on British 
influence and protection. When Kuwait’s inde- 
pendence became inevitable, Britain faced a pol- 
icy dilemma: on the one hand, Britain found it 
necessary to tolerate and even encourage Ku- 
wait’s independence vis-a-vis Iraqi claims while, 
on the other, Britain wanted Kuwait to remain 
dependent on its political tutelage and support. 
The book discloses how the British manipulated 
the process of succession within the Sabah family, 
and sought to ward off any potential competitors, 
whether favored by the Americans or by other 
Arab states. Thus, both before and after indepen- 
dence—-the events leading to the Gulf War not- 
withstanding—the United States played merely a 
tangential role in Kuwait, albeit one that sup- 
ported Great Britain. As Joyce shows, the Amer- 
ican leadership role in the Gulf War did not stem 
from any special affinity for the Kuwaitis, but was 
motivated by geopolitical and economic interests 
related to the whole region. 

As to the relationship between Kuwait and Iraq, 
the recurrent theme is that of Iraq’s continuous 
refusal to accept Kuwait’s independence, and 
Kuwait’s struggle to fend off Iraq through a 
combination of appeasement and foreign support. 
Iraq’s perspective on Kuwait is best summarized 
in one of the British foreign dispatches quoted by 
the author: “So long as Iraq was a backward 
province of the Ottoman Empire or even the 
unsteady nursling: of the British mandate, the 
question of her relations with Kuwait remained 
academic. Since the attainment of independence 
in 1930, however, every Iragi Government has 
had its eye on Kuwait and no Iraqi Government 
has ever made the suicidal political mistake of 
committing itself to formal recognition of Ku- 
wait’s independent status” (p.101). 

This was written in 1959. Little has changed 
since then. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990 
was therefore not an aberration, but rather the 
logical conclusion of a long-held and consistent 
position. Kuwait’s strategy to thwart Iraq’s ambi- 
tions consisted of creating as many Arab friends 
as possible and soliciting international military 
support (i.e., British and American). This strategy 
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proved successful in countering both the Iraqi 
threat in 1960 and the actual invasion in 1990. 

To a large extent, Kuwait’s Arab and foreign 
policy was predicated on averting and containing 
Iraqi threats. The objective of Kuwait’s relations 
with the rest of the Arab world was to cultivate as 
many friends as possible, especially among those 
Arab powers that counted most, such as Egypt, 
and, in recent years, Saudi Arabia. This was done 
by providing generous economic assistance to the 
less fortunate Arab states and by remaining neu- 
tral in inter-Arab disputes. Sometimes, Kuwait’s 
support for Arab nationalist causes, especially 
that of the Palestinians, irritated its foreign pro- 
tectors. Thus, when the Kuwaitis tried to assume 
an Arab nationalist leadership role in the Gulf, the 
British diplomatic corps sought to subvert their 
efforts. 

Kuwait’s road to independence necessitated 
building a viable economy, maintaining indepen- 
dence from Iraq, and developing its own national 
identity. Expanding oil revenues enabled Kuwait 
to buy both the technical and the human resources 
needed for economic independence and prosper- 
ity. However, dependence on expatriate skilled 
labor, whether British, Arab, or Asian, created an 
identity crisis and a national security problem for 
the Kuwaitis. The prominent British political and 
military presence became a political embarrass- 
ment to the Kuwaitis after independence. The 
Arab presence was instrumental in spreading 
nationalistic and Islamic political ideologies that 
were antithetical to Kuwait’s independence. The 
Asian presence irked Kuwait’s Arab friends. De- 
fining who is a Kuwaiti citizen and how one 
acquires Kuwaiti citizenship became, and re- 
mains, a Major preoccupation of Kuwait’s domes- 
tic policy. 

While the strength of Joyce’s book is that it 
touches on these key themes, it does not offer 
anything that is new. The meticulous review of 
political correspondence only serves to affirm the 
obvious. The author expends little effort confirm- 
ing or refuting what is already known but is 
controversial about Kuwaiti past and present cir- 
cumstances. Furthermore, the author relies mainly 
on British, and also on American, diplomatic 
correspondence, but fails to balance these sources 
with Kuwaiti or other perspectives. The exclusion 
of comparative literature and the total dependence 
on Anglo-American documents detracts from 
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Joyce’s analysis, and also leads to a great deal of 
repetition. The citation of the names of the various 
members of the Sabah family and the similarity of 
those names makes the text difficult to follow—a 
problem that Joyce could have alleviated by 
including a genealogical chart of the rulers of 
Kuwait. Nevertheless, this book can be useful for 
those specialists who are interested in the British 
style of colonialism in an important part of the 
world. 


Abdo I. Baaklini is a Professor of Public Admin- 
istration and Policy at the Rockefeller College of 
Public Affairs and Policy of the Albany State 
University of New York and the Director of its 
Center for Legislative Development. 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Perceptions of Palestine: Their Influence on 
U.S. Middle East Policy, by Kathleen Christi- 
son. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1999. ix + 293 pages. 
Notes to p. 338. Bibl. to 349. Index to 370. $40. 


Reviewed by Lawrence Davidson 


Until recently, most works on American relations 
with Israel and the Zionist movement presented 
an incomplete account—-a story of a growing 
rapport between successive American administra- 
tions and the Zionists that often left out the 
Palestinians. When the Palestinians were men- 
tioned, they were depicted in a negatively stereo- 
typical manner that has no place in scholarship. 
Nevertheless, this incomplete picture has consti- 
tuted the “standard” version of the history of these 
relations. Pushed forward not only by pro-Zionist 
American scholars and intellectuals, but also jour- 
nalists, film and TV script writers, novelists and 
the like, the story that emerged paralleled the 
celebratory histories produced by the Israelis 
themselves. Indeed, there are only a few works 
that diverge from this standard history. Richard 
Stevens’ American Zionism and U.S. Foreign 
Policy 1942-1947,1 Michael E. Jansen’s The 
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United States and the Palestinian People? and a 
handful of other scholarly works have been vastly 
overshadowed by the Zionist interpretation of 
events. 

In recent years, however, several revisionist 
interpretations of the history of the relationship 
between the United States and parties to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict have appeared. One of the 
first of these was Donald Neff’s Fallen Pillars: 
U.S. Policy Toward Palestine and Israel Since 
1945.3 Well documented and cognizant of the role 
of the Palestinian people, this study set a high 
standard, paving the way for other revisionist 
interpretations to gain acceptance and attention. 
The work produced by Neff and others is paral- 
leled by a number of recent critical reexamina- 
tions of Israel’s own history by revisionist Israeli 
‘scholars. Whatever the reason for this trend in 
recent scholarship, those interested in unvar- 
nished accounts of American relations with Zion- 
ism and Israel, which take into consideration the 
Palestinians’ historical narrative, are the benefi- 
ciaries. 

The latest contribution to this process of revi- 
sion appeared in 1999, with the publication of 
Kathleen Christison’s Perceptions of Palestine: 
Their Influence on U.S. Middle East Policy. In this 
work, the author focuses mainly on the evolution 
of an American “mind-set,” which limited what 
US policymakers saw and did. This restricting 
frame of reference had its origins in a biblically 
sanctioned version of the Holy Land that has 
defined American perceptions of Palestine since 
the time of the Puritans. In a clearly written, well 
organized, and carefully documented effort, the 
author demonstrates the power of this mind-set by 
detailing the building relationship between the 
United States and Zionism, beginning with 
Woodrow Wilson, and continuing through sub- 
sequent administrations—from the presidency of 
Franklin Roosevelt to that of Bill Clinton. Chris- 
tison gives due consideration to the way the 
American media (of all types) both contributed to, 
and were swept along by, a Zionist ideological 
imperative. In the process, she shows how un- 
questioned Judeo-Christian religious and cultural 
assumptions paved the way for the whole-hearted 
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support rendered to Israel by American politicians 
and the public. Christison also shows how these 
assumptions literally either transformed the Pal- 
estinians into nomadic barbarians of no conse- 
quence, or just made them disappear. 

One of the book’s few weaknesses is its super- 
ficial treatment of the position of the US State 
Department’s Division of Near Eastern Affairs 
prior to 1945, and of the efforts of Arab-Ameri- 
cans to present the Palestinian point of view. The 
author tends to credit reports of anti-Semitism in 
the Division, while dismissing as virtually non- 
existent actions by Arab-Americans to present the 
Palestinian perspective. Both positions are ques- 
tionable in the light of recent research. 

These weaknesses, however, are more than 
made up for by the author’s objective detailing of 
the psychology behind US relations with Israel, 
and rejection of the Palestinians. Through docu- 
mented description and well-founded interpreta- 
tion, the author shows us how “the pictures in our 
heads (p. 274) sent foreign policy off in one 
direction only, and foreclosed any significant 
questioning or examination of the assumptions on 
which it was based. After reading this book, it will 
be impossible not to wince the next time a 
representative of the US government describes 
America as an honest broker. 


Lawrence Davidson, Department of History, West 
Chester University 


TUNISIA 


Economic and Political Change in Tuni- 
sia: From Bourguiba to Ben Ali, by Emma 
C. Murphy. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999. 
xii + 244 pages. Notes to p. 266. Index to p. 285. 
$79.95. 


Reviewed by John Sigler 


Serious works on Tunisia rarely receive the atten- 
tion they deserve from the academic or the policy 
community, neither in the West nor in the 
Mashreq. Perhaps this reflects a preoccupation 
with crisis and the usual hierarchies of power as 
the main criteria for attention. This work by 
Emma Murphy, lecturer in Middle Eastern poli- 
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tics at the University of Durham, deserves a wide 
readership, for it is not merely a case study of the 
political economy of Tunisia, but it serves, as the 
author hopes, as both a model and a method for 
analyzing the severe problems of economic, so- 
cial, and political development in the broader 
Middle East/North African region. 

Failure dominates the headlines on neighboring 
Algeria, which had a much more promising re- 
source foundation than Tunisia. Murphy’s study 
shows, however, that even Tunisia, praised by the 
World Bank and the US government as one of the 
region’s relative economic success stories, has 
fallen back on authoritarian political responses. 

To understand these continuing problems, Mur- 
phy sets out in chapter one a remarkably clear 
theoretical statement on the relations between 
economic liberalization and politics in the devel- 
oping world, with the provocative subtitle: from 
corporatism to authoritarianism. The literature on 
this subject is dense and growing, but the merit of 
this chapter is the clarity and terseness of the 
argument, carefully footnoted to the broader lit- 
erature. She argues that the Middle East/North 
Africa region has been characterized by two 
versions of corporatism, one in the socialist/ 
populist regimes of early independence, including 
most Arab states, Turkey, Iran under the Shah, 
and Israel, and a more organic, solidaristic, and 
communitarian corporatism in the traditional 
monarchies of Morocco, Jordan, and the Arab 
Gulf. Corporatism is based on two assumptions: 
society has reached a consensus about collective 
goals and methods, and class identities and inter- 
ests are not relevant to society’s relations with the 
state. She deals with the role of the military in 
enforcing the corporatist state, with the culture of 
corporatism, the growth of the bureaucratic bour- 
geoisie, the weakness of political liberalization, 
the impact of economic liberalization on political 
structures, democracy as a strategy for enhancing 
élite power, the socioeconomic consequences of 
economic liberalization, the disarticulation of the 
corporatist state, and the rise of political Islam to 
fill the vacuum created by the loss of the interme- 
diary function of the single political party and the 
fragmentation of interest groups. 

Using this theoretical framework, the author 
then proceeds historically to analyze the develop- 
ment of Tunisia since independence in 1956. 
Chapter two deals with the rise and fall of the 
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corporatist state in Tunisia under President Habib 
Bourguiba. Tunisia inherited from the colonial 
period a particularly strong trade union move- 
ment, which was closely tied to the Neo-Destour 
party in the struggle for independence, but whose 
power was systematically broken by Bourguiba. 
The Islamist opposition found fertile ground 
among rural students in the universities, who were 
used to countering the influence of secular leftists. 
Bourguiba’s own preference for authoritarian per- 
sonalized rule further undermined the role of the 
single party, and the Islamists came into sharp 
confrontation with Bourguiba, who was removed 
from power in 1987 by the Prime Minister, Gen- 
eral Zine El ‘Abidine Ben ‘Ali, using the consti- 
tutional argument that the President was incapable 
of fulfilling his duties due to senility. For the first 
three years, Ben ‘Ali sought to reestablish a 
national consensus through political liberalization 
and an effort to reassert the Islamic character of 
the state, which Bourguiba had strongly opposed. 
The Gulf crisis of 1990-91 strengthened the 
Islamist opposition in Tunisia, as did the electoral 
success of the Islamists in Algeria. Yet, the Ben 
‘Ali government chose to confront the Islamists in 
1991, arresting and putting on trial 279 militants. 
Faced with a fierce Islamist opposition, the Ben 
‘Ali government has reverted to muscular authori- 
tarianism. The Tunisian military and security 
apparatus is now stronger than the government 
party. It is the judgement of the author that, while 
Ben ‘Ali has gradually instituted some political 
reforms, the Islamist threat has led to substantial 
repression against the media, students, labor, hu- 
man rights groups, and the legal opposition. 
While Tunisia has an indigenous entrepreneurial 
middle class, significant human resources, and a 
good economic record, it has “a government of 
soldiers and technocrats,” and an economy that is 
doing well in regional terms, but that, in global 
terms, is “just keeping its head above water.” In 
the continuing competition between state, domi- 
nant party, and civil society, the state only tem- 
porarily wins through a monopoly on the use of 
force, and unless these contradictions are re- 
solved, “the state will collapse and society will be 
subject to instability and perhaps the virtual an- 
archy that currently washes over neighbouring 
Algeria” (p. 11). 

The story is told well, with careful documenta- 
tion and with a strong comparative theoretical 
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framework. A major lacuna is the lack of report- 
ing on the role of Tunisian women in a society 
with one of the best records on women’s eman- 
cipation in the Muslim world. As the same author 
has previously provided strong reporting on Tu- 
nisian women, she needs to add this to her 
theoretical framework as well as to the case study 
analysis. The Tunisian experience in promoting 
political, economic, and social change deserves 
wider attention, and this critical analysis fills an 
important gap in the literature on political econ- 
omy in the Middle East. 


John Sigler, Political Science Department, Car- 
leton University 


TURKEY 


Ottoman Warfare, 1560-1700, by Rhoads 
Murphey. Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 1999. xxii + 278 pages. Appends. to p. 
193. Notes to p. 212. Bibl. to p. 259. Index to p. 
267. $55 cloth; $25 paper. 


Reviewed by John F. Guilmartin, Jr. 


The importance of war to the Osmanli state and 
the importance of Ottoman arms in shaping the 
course of history are beyond doubt. It is thus 
unfortunate that military historians have neglected 
the wars and military institutions of the Ottoman 
Empire; indeed, Christopher Duffy is alone 
among practicing military historians in including 
comprehensive treatment of the Ottomans’ wars 
in his works on positional warfare.! Ottomanists 
have moved to fill the gap, and Gabor Agoston, 
Virginia Aksan, Palmira Brummett, Caroline 
Finkel, and Halil Inalcik, as well as the author of 
the work under review, have brought archival 
research and up-to-date historiography to bear on 
the Ottoman military and its interactions with 
society.? But their work has not gained the recog- 
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nition it deserves beyond the ranks of specialists 
in Middle East and Ottoman history and, at the 
same time, Ottomanists and military historians 
alike have lacked a general text for reference. 
Ottoman Warfare, goes far to make good the 
deficiency. 

Murphey begins by addressing the political 
context within which the Sultans waged war, then 
turns to technological and geographic constraints, 
to manpower, and to spending, before considering 
the operational dynamics of Ottoman warfare. 
Chapters on troop movement and army provision- 
ing are followed by chapters on methods of 
warfare, on motivational and psychological con- 
siderations, and on war’s short and long-term 
effects on Ottoman society. The final, concluding, 
chapter contains a summary overview and a dis- 
cussion of the socially transformative effects of 
war. The organization is bold and original, tying 
together disparate subjects and kinds of evidence. 
Murphey’s use of quantitative data, much of it 
laid out in fourteen well-designed tables, is par- 
ticularly effective, enlightening the reader on such 
topics as army rates of travel, the changing 
strengths of the Janissary corps and ftimariot 
cavalry, patterns of imperial disbursement to 
cover the salaries of the kapu kulu army and 
palace staff, and the surprising success of efforts 
to contain costs by thinning the ranks of the most 
highly paid standing sipahi regiments. 

Nor is Ottoman Warfare a bloodless recitation 
of statistics: Murphey effectively illustrates the 
importance of the structural factors he lays out so 
well with nicely-chosen campaign narratives: the 
discussion of the 1638 investment of Baghdad is 
particularly effective in illustrating the human 
dimension of war from the bottom up. The results 
are enlightening, often unexpectedly so. Mur- 
phey’s Ottomans were considerably more prag- 
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matic—and competent—than most survey texts 
would have us believe, and if this is no surprise to 
Ottomanists.and students of early modem war- 
fare, itis a valuable corrective to others. Ottoman 
troops went to war and faced deprivation, danger, 
and death once there for reasons that—albeit often 
different—were as varied and changeable as those 
of their Christian enemies. Indeed, in this review- 
er’s opinion, Murphey’s most important contribu- 
tion lies in his analysis of the psychological and 
motivational dimensions of Ottoman warfare. 
While a short review cannot do justice to his 
arguments, suffice it to say that Murphey effec- 
tively shreds traditional, all-but-monocausal for- 
mulations invoking “religious fanaticism” and the 
ghazi spirit to explain on the one hand the tactical 
effectiveness of Ottoman troops and on the other 
the strategic impulses of their leaders. 

The work is selective in its coverage, under- 
standably so in light of the vast scope of the 
subject. Warfare at sea, an important component 
of Ottoman power during the period under dis- 
cussion, is almost entirely neglected and technol- 
ogy is addressed only in generalities. Though 
Murphey cites current scholarship concerning 
troop motivation and morale in western European 
armies to good effect,? more could be done with 
the comparative dimension. The contrast between 
Habsburg and Ottoman cycles of remuneration, 
combat, and mutiny is particularly intriguing; 
Ottoman troops characteristically mutinied upon 
receipt of their marching orders and went out on 
campaign with full pockets, whereas their 
Habsburg contemporaries commonly sortied with 
pay in arrears and mutinied after battle rather than 
before. These, however, are matters that can now 
be examined against the foundation that Murphey 
has established. 

In sum, this is an impressive and much-needed 
book. Reasonably priced, attractively produced, 
exhaustively researched, and intelligently pack- 
aged (the seven appendixes giving military chro- 
nology, regnal periods, weights and measures, 
currency conversions, and place name equivalents 
are particularly useful), this work is recom- 
mended, not only for students of the Middle East 


| 

3. Page 143, note 33, citing John A. Lynn, The 
Bayonets of the Republic: Motivation and Tactics in the 
Army of Revolutionary France, 1791-1794 (Urbana, IL: 
University of Illinois Press, 1984) 179. 
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and Ottoman Empire, but for generalists and 
military historians across the board. 


John F. Guilmartin, Jr., The Ohio State University 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Beauty in Arabic Culture, by Doris Behrens- 
Abouseif. Princeton. NJ: Markus Wiener Publish- 
ers, 1999. Princeton Series on the Middle East. 
185 pages. Notes to p. 196. Bibl. and Notes to p. 
207. Index to p.219. 26 Black-and-white photo- 
graphs. $49.95 cloth; $22.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Caroline Williams 


The topic defined by the author’s title is straight- 
forward, but the approach to her subject is 
oblique. For although beauty, in the pre-modern 
Arab world, was enjoyed and promoted almost 
everywhere and at all times, Islam does not 
possess a general theory on aesthetics (i.e., art and 
beauty) or a systematic theory of the arts. The 
author therefore had to search for her evidence in 
written statements from a wide variety of sources, 
such as the Qur’an, legal, religious and sufi texts, 
chronicles, biographies, belles-lettres, literary 
criticism and scientific, geographic and philo- 
sophical literature. The result is a compendium of 
references to beauty in chapters on The Religious 
Approach; Secular Beauty and Love; Music and 
Belles Lettres; and The Visual Arts (the longest 
chapter, almost half the book). 

This approach is informative and provocative. 
For the generalist, it provides general comparative 
material for an understanding of the early Arab 
cultural context. For the specialist, it raises ques- 
tions of sponsorship and purpose. 

The author identifies the religious and historic 
basis from which the poetic/musical/visual pro- 
ductions spring, and substantiates their identity as 
élitist rather than popular; legalist and juridical 
rather than philosophical and allegorical; cumula- 
tive, collective, and traditional rather than indi- 
vidual, discrete, and innovative. For all the 
creative arts, the evidence suggests that they were 
meant to stimulate the imagination rather than 
narrate facts or episodes, and that originality lay 
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not in new inventions, but in the skill in varying 
and reinterpreting traditional themes. 

The central, often contradictory paradox, and to 
which the others in the book are related, is the 
relationship of religion and beauty. Islam, noted 
for the surface beauty of its large-scale and 
small-scale decoration, an art narrowly defined as 
the “art of decorators and ornamentors,”, has 
developed no aesthetic theories of beauty. Even 
though it was generally recognized that beauty 
was part of the religious experience and led to 
God, the author states that “Islamic art cannot be 
interpreted as a form of religious worship or 
communicating with the divine” (p. 131). More- 
over, in Islam, a society and culture basically 
molded by its religion, the ‘ulama’ (religious 
scholars) were not involved in any conceptualiza- 
tion of the arts. Thus, Islamic religious architec- 
ture developed without guidelines from the 
religious establishment (p. 165). It was designed 
entirely by laymen (p. 80). This, too, might be 
surprising, for the central art of Islam is the 
building of sanctuaries, upon which a whole series 
of other arts were dependent. In an interesting 
finale Behrens-Abouseif asserts that monuments 
were the achievements of monarchs, not of crafts- 
men, and architecture was history not art. It was 
the patron, not the craftsman, who was commem- 
orated (p. 165). 

A corollary paradox is that for an art form so 
rooted in a traditional society, and one so coher- 
ently, collectively, and continuously expressive of 
its cultural/religious values, this stylized, ab- 
stracted, non-hierarchic art has a very modern 
appeal. Why? Because the author maintains, its 
arabesque, geometric patterns were not sacral in 
inspiration, nor did they have direct religious 
meaning or relationships. These patterns, used 
ubiquitously, , were intended primarily to give 
pleasure; to delight both the eye and the mind. 
The author does not say so, but the implication 
lingers that this surface beauty, independent of 
metaphysical associations and providing pleasure 
on many levels, is beauty for beauty’s sake. 

Some readers may query some of her general 
. assertions, for example that “Mamluk monuments 
were not designed to be bold and massive” (p. 
154), which is only true of Mamluk architecture 
from 1450-1517, apart from the double complex 
of Sultan al-Ghuri; or that “religious or intellec- 
tual movements played no role in artistic evolu- 


tion” (p. 157), yet the novel motifs and 
iconography of the facade of the Fatimi Mosque 
of al-Aqmar added motifs to the Cairene reper- 
toire of decoration still in use today; or “that 
symbolism was ‘occasional’, not systematic” (p. 
132), which ignores the continued use of the star 
as the central element in geometric patterns and 
its relationship to many Qur’anic verses which 
cite the stars as evidences of God’s majesty, 
power, beauty, order, and guidance. 

In her look at beauty in Arab culture, Doris 
Behrens-Abouseif builds on the work and insights 
of previous scholars of Islamic culture and art. By 
attempting to develop an explanation or theory 
from widely scattered sources, however, she 
broadens and generalizes that inquiry. As such, 
she has added novel insights to a field of inquiry 
which is still relatively new, and which is a 
welcome contribution. 


Caroline Williams wrote the text for the newly 
released four-part, 110-minute video, Cairo: 1001 
Years of Islamic Art and Architecture. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


A History of Middle East Economies in 
the Twentieth Century, by Roger Owen and 
Sevket Pamuk. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1999, $60 cloth; $24.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Robert Looney 


Owen and Pamuk’s book is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature documenting the economic 
evolution of the leading states in the Middle East. 
The study is divided into two main parts: Part One 
covers the period from 1918 to 1945, while Part 
Two focuses on the years 1946-1990. A brief 
epilogue covers the 1990s and beyond. The first 
part pays special attention to the economies of 
Turkey, Egypt, and the Arabian Peninsula, as well 
as those under the control of the British and 
French mandatory authorities. The second part 
covers the development of these economies as 
well as those of Israel, the West Bank, and the 
Gaza Strip. The epilogue examines the current 


performance of the region’s economies and spec- 
ulates about the future. 

The study addresses several general questions: 
what makes an economy grow? Why do some 
economies grow faster than others? What is the 
role of the state in the economy? And how does 
economic growth affect different social groups in 
terms of income and welfare. The authors note 
that these are, and will always remain, open 
questions to which any number of answers can be 
given. In this sense, Owen and Pamuk view their 
task as largely one of highlighting areas of con- 
troversy and attempting whenever possible to 
explain actual historical outcomes, rather than of 
critically evaluating the development paths not 
taken. 

Methodologically, the authors take a very log- 
ical and effective approach, using as their basic 
unit of analysis the individual national economies 
as these began to coalesce in most of the region 
just after the First World War. They look at these 
economies in terms of the growth of both national 
and per capita income, and of the changing 
relationship between the three major sectors: ag- 
riculture, industry and services. 

The authors believe that economic progress is 
best captured by the use of this three-sector model 
pioneered by Simon Kuznets, paying particular 
attention to the agricultural and industrial sectors, 
whose growth—through providing raw material, 
markets, capital, and foreign exchange—is mutu- 
ally reinforcing. In this regard, Owen and Pamuk 
see economic growth in the non-European world 
during the 20th century as, essentially, a three- 
stage process that begins with the increased ex- 
port of primary products, then turns towards a 
more enclosed system based on the policy of 
nurturing local manufacturing (i.e., import substi- 
tuting industrialization, or ISI), and returns to 
relative openness once the ISI phase is perceived 
to have reached its limits. Having said this, the 
authors concede that perhaps only several coun- 
tries—Turkey, Israel, and Egypt—fall squarely 
into this framework. 

Finally, they follow the tradition, which goes 
back to Kuznets and to Alexander Gershenkron, 
in which factor accumulation is seen as the central 
motive force for economic growth and in which 
the primary impetus for increase in national in- 
come comes from the process of capital deepen- 
ing by means of investments both in expanding 
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production and in improving skills via technical 
and general education. 

In the end, the authors identify the main chal- 
lenges facing the region in the next century: the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, the future of Iraq, the allo- 
cation of scarce water resources and economic 
liberalization. As they note, these challenges are 
daunting ones. Unfortunately, it is more than 
likely that “a number of Arab regimes will find 
them so demanding as to give up their attempts at 
reform, while preferring to remain within a 
largely protectionist cocoon, shored up where 
possible by access to oil revenues, either their 
own or from remittances sent back by their 
migrant workers,” They conclude: “Others, nota- 
bly the Turkish, the Israeli and the Egyptian, will 
see no choice but to continue along their present 
liberalizing course backed by elites, the majority 
of which have become convinced that there is no 
other way forward.” 

Clearly, A History of Middle East Economies in 
the Twentieth Century will become the standard 
work for university classes. The authors have 
produced a study which, no doubt, will be the 
authoritative work for some time to come. Having 
said this, it is clear that Owen and Pamuk have 
taken the Kuznets/Gershenkron approach about as 
far as it can go. It would have been interesting if 
they could have extended their analysis by incor- 
porating some of the more recent quantitative 
approaches such as total factor productivity, en- 
dogenous growth, and human capital develop- 
ment. These approaches provide insights that the 
older methodologies cannot. They are also more 
adaptable to the wide range of conditions in the 
Middle East, thus providing a better basis for 
generalization. Hopefully, the next generation of 
Middle Eastern history texts will build and extend 
Owen and Pamuk using these methodologies. 


Robert E. Looney, Professor of National Security 
Affairs, Naval Postgraduate School 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONDITIONS 


Rivers of Fire: The Conflict Over Water 
in the Middle East, by Amon Soffer, Tr. by 
Murray Rosovsky and Nina Copaken. Lanham, 
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MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers Inc., 1999. 
xiii + 271 pages. Append. to p. 273. Refs. to p. 
291. Index to p. 302. $69 cloth; $34.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Shaul Cohen 


In Rivers of Fire, Arnon Soffer sets out to describe 
the existing and looming crises of water at the 
international-scale in the Middle East. His cover- 
age is both comprehensive and, at the same time, 
quite dense. Soffer’s goal, it seems, is to play 
Jeremiah to the chorus of those who perceive 
signs of optimism carrying over from the sphere 
of politics to the sphere of water resources. He 
suggests that, “A sober view, based on acquain- 
tance with the region and its leaders, pointing to 
gathering catastrophe, may actually open the eyes 
of the region’s leaders more quickly and more 
seriously than concepts of a rosy future for the 
region based on disregard for reality and the past” 
(p. 4). To communicate his sense of pessimism (or 
realism, as he would argue) Soffer has marshaled 
a plethora of secondary sources to create narra- 
tives of resource pressures and conflicts relating 
to both major and lesser water sources of the 
region: the Nile, the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Jordan-Yarmuk, the Orantes, and the Litani riv- 
ers, and aquifers in North Africa and elsewhere. 
Aptly displaying his training in geography, Soffer 
treats each of these cases within its basin and as 
part of a system, an approach that seems obvious 
but is often sacrificed in the simplifications of 
politics. 

Rivers of Fire is an updated translation of a 
1992 work published in Hebrew that was in- 
tended, obviously, for an Israeli audience. Though 
Soffer may have been aiming at Israeli policymak- 
ers with his earlier work (the outgrowth of a 
report for Israel’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs), 
this book is better suited to students of water 
conflicts. Though tied together with a set of 
overarching principles dealing with international 
river conflict resolution, the book chronicles the 
separate histories of hydrology, resource use, and 
competition between riparian states in discrete 
cases. The riverine systems are described with an 
abundance of detail, often to the point of encum- 
bering the narrative with information that, while 
pertinent, is not essential to the analysis of those 


factors which, according to Soffer, are likely to 
result in conflict. Indeed, as much of the source 
material for the book is already familiar to those 
who follow either water conflict or the Middle 
East, an alternative approach would have been to 
excise or condense much of the statistical data, 
and more fully develop the analytical and com- 
parative frameworks. 

Soffer takes both the region and the potential 
for conflict therein as self-evident. The specific 
purpose of derailing over-optimistic scenarios and 
policies may be valid, but there is room here for 
broader linkages and an argument concerning the 
particular nature of Middle Eastern water con- 
flicts, as Juxtaposed to others around the world. In 
the end, Soffer abandons any particular character- 
istic of the region as the cause of the crisis, and 
reverts, instead, to a Malthusian approach, which 
he globalizes, saying in conclusion that “the key 
lies in addressing the matter of population growth, 
on which hangs the future of the planet” (p. 271). 
If this is the case (and for some issues and scales 
Malthusianism is an appropriate component of the 
discussion) then policymakers, academics, and 
Middle Eastern populations might well be reading 
about family planning programs rather than hy- 
drologic recharge rates, stream flows, and precip- 
itation patterns. 

Despite this abdication, Soffer does, in fact, 
have something to say about water and conflict in 
the Middle East. In addition to the utility of 
discussing a wide range of cases, it is an important 
exercise to apply international norms to the anal- 
ysis of particular conflicts, and then evaluate the 
ways in which such approaches may or may not 
be useful. Soffer’s interest in discussing the 
“should” and “might” of various scenarios of 
allocation (though not necessarily resolution) 
highlights the complexity of water issues in the 
region. Though his pessimism borders on the 
dogmatic—particularly in a world marked by 
rapid and often surprising political change—Riv- 
ers of Fire provides a useful introduction to the 
elements of water scarcity that mark, and will 
continue to shape, the Middle East, whatever the 
political and environmental fortunes of the region 
may be. 


Shaul Cohen, Department of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Oregon 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


The Arabian Nights II: Sindbad and Other 
Popular Stories. Tr. by Husain Haddawy. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1995. xx + 266 pages. 
$27.50. 


Reviewed by Charles E. Butterworth 


Husain Haddawy is surely correct to preface his 
presentation of these additional stories from the 
tradition of the Arabian Nights with the claim that 
“from fairest creatures we desire increase” (pp. ix, 
1), for we leave his tales with regret—wishing 
only that there were yet others to be told. In 
addition to “The Story of Sindbad the Sailor” 
noted in the title, this new collection includes the 
famous “Story of ‘Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,” the equally well-known “Story of ‘Ala 
al-Din (Aladdin) and the Magic Lamp” (but here 
without the slurs and distortions that so be- 
smirched the Walt Disney film of that name), and 
the marvelously intricate, yet most unfamiliar, 
“Story of Qamar al-Zaman and His Two Sons, 
Amjad and As‘ad.” Only the latter has a link with 
Haddawy’s earlier collection, and it alone can lay 
any claim to the authenticity of the stories set 
forth there. 

Indeed, Muhsin Mahdi’s critical edition of Alf 
Layla wa Layla (A Thousand and One Nights), 
which presents the tales contained in the oldest 
and most reliable manuscripts, contains only a 
few pages of the tale of Qamar al-Zaman from 
those manuscripts and has recourse to later manu- 
scripts for the rest of the story. Intent, in his first 
translation, upon presenting in English what 
Mahdi had recovered from the oldest Arabic 
sources, Haddawy omitted the tale. However, 
once Haddawy decided to continue the project, he 
turned to that “newer” version as well as to the 
accretions that had entered through the 18th cen- 
tury French version of Antoine Galland. The 
twists and turns, not to mention the deception and 
fraud, behind these fabrications are not unlike 
those occurring in the tales set forth in this and the 
earlier collection. As Haddawy rightly notes, the 
account thereof has been set forth masterfully by 
Mahdi in the third volume of his edition. For us, 
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it means that the tales of Sindbad and Qamar 
al-Zaman translated here are taken from the 19th 
century Arabic collection printed in Bulaq, Egypt, 
while those of ‘Ali Baba and ‘Ala al-Din are from 
Galland’s early 18th century French version 
(many of the stories having first been told in 
French, but that is another tale). 

In explaining why he had recourse to those 
versions of the tales for this translation as well as 
in justifying this second volume of tales—an 
explanation that is perhaps superfluous, given the 
delightful and thoughtful entertainment present- 
ed—Haddawy is masterfully direct and concise. 
The same qualities characterize his defense of the 
merits of his translation and illustrations of the 
ways in which it surpasses those better known 
ones by Edward Lane, Richard Burton, and N.J. 
Dawood. Scholarly without being pedantic, the 
introduction provides the reader with enough 
background to appreciate the origins of the stories 
presented here, the ways in which they differ from 
the older and more authentic version of the 
Arabian Nights, and the principles of direct 
speech and clarity that have guided Haddawy in 
his translation. Those principles are especially 
manifested in his rendering of the abundant poetic 
verses as well as the explicit references to sexual 
acts and organs occurring in the story of Qamar 
al-Zaman. 

That these stories are not part of the authentic 
or original collection of the Arabian Nights means 
they are not divided into nights nor interrupted by 
the break of day and Shahrazad’s promise to 
continue her narration if only her life is spared for 
another day. Thus, they fall outside the frame 
story of Shahrazad seeking through her tales first 
to turn her sovereign and husband, Shahrayar, 
away from his nefarious practice of thwarting the 
infidelity of women by marrying his subjects’ 
daughters for a night before killing them, and then 
to teach him about the principles of wise rule as 
well as about the new religious impulses that 
threaten his kingdom. But they do contribute to 
teaching the reader about religion and the chal- 
lenges false beliefs bring to sound beliefs, about 
the difference between wise rulership that pro- 
vides for the well-being of subjects while bene- 
fitting the ruler, about ignorant rulership that puts 
everyone into danger insofar as it has no way to 
cope with unexpected events, and about the lack 
of trust—even the warranted suspicion—rooted 
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in most unions of man and woman. Though 
Sindbad the Sailor has extraordinary encounters 
with animals of unprecedented size and appetites, 
‘Ali Baba stumbles into a cave containing mar- 
velous riches only to be unremittingly pursued 
almost unto death for his discovery, and ‘Ala 
al-Din is hounded by the very African magician 
who first helped him gain wealth and then matu- 
rity. Each overcomes these obstacles and succeeds 
due to personal virtue and self-understanding, 
albeit not without some good fortune from time to 
time. 

Sindbad and Qamar al-Zaman’s son, As‘ad, 
learns first-hand of the harm that non-Muslims, 
especially Magians, seek to wreak upon Muslims 
and the way Muslims generally help one another. 
So, too, does ‘Ala al-Din. A world inhabited by 
true believers, one containing no infidels, would 
be far safer, even if less interesting. Yet, religion 
does not seem to be sufficient, for we learn from 
the accidents that befall Sindbad—an island at 
which a ship pauses turning out to be an enormous 
and dangerous fish, captains sailing away without 
alerting their passengers, and untoward winds or 
destructive storms—of the little control we have 
over our lives: all can change in an instant, and we 
usually have no idea of its cause; we must simply 
do our best to conquer the new circumstance. 

With one exception—an explicit request by a 
ruler who saves Sindbad that he carry greetings to 
Harun al-Rashid—the stories of Sindbad and ‘Ali 
Baba proceed as though rulership were not nec- 
essary. These are tales of individuals making their 
way through a world more or less devoid of rulers. 
In the stories of ‘Ala al-Din and Qamar al-Zaman, 
however, the lack of good rulership is pro- 
nounced, especially insofar as the rulers encoun- 
tered here act primarily on whim, desire, or anger. 
The rulers portrayed in both of these stories are 
oblivious to the needs of their people and cer- 
tainly to what goes on in the city. They grant 
audiences and receive petitions, but little more. 
For most matters, they depend on their viziers, 
even while aware that they are not disinterested 
advisors. Two trustworthy rulers in these tales are 
women; but even this is complicated, for each is 
portrayed as ruling only to prosper or to advance 
her own projects, not to bring about the well- 
being of the people. Only the Caliph residing in 
Damascus, the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Marwan, evoked in the story of 


Ni‘ma and Nu‘am, itself a story within the larger 
tale of Qamar al-Zaman, represents wise and 
thoughtful rulership. He is sensitive to the needs 
of others, even of a slave he would take as a 
concubine, and aware of the duties rulers have to 
act justly. From his positive example and from the 
other negative ones we learn how very much 
rulers need virtue and wisdom, not only for the 
sake of the people but also for their own sake. 

This work contains a number of minor errors: 
for “was,” read “wa” (pp. xi: 15); for “As evi- 
dent,” read “As is evident” (pp. xii: 39); for 
“commanded,” read “commended” (pp. 37: 25- 
26); for “babies,” read “bales” (pp. 45: 17); for 
“every,” read “ever” (pp. 92: 42); for “had,” read 
“has” (pp. 93: 30); and for “mother,” read “broth- 
er” (pp. 156: 32). Nevertheless, Husain Haddawy 
deserves our praise and gratitude for giving in- 
crease of fairest creatures and for doing so in such 
a masterful manner. 


Charles E. Butterworth, Visiting Professor, Insti- 
tut fiir Politische Wissenschaft, Friedrich-Alex- 
ander Universitat, Erlangen-Niirnberg, Germany 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Legislative Politics in the Arab World: 
The Resurgence of Democratic Institu- 
tions, by Abdo Baaklini, Guilain Denoeux, and 
Robert Springborg. London and Boulder, CO: 
Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1999. ix + 254 pages. 
Acronyms to p. 256. Refs. to p. 267. Index to p. 
277. $59.95 cloth; $22.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Nathan J. Brown 


Political authority in the Arab world is concen- 
trated in the hands of kings, princes, and presi- 
dents. Parliamentary institutions have existed in 
the region for over a century, but rarely seem to 
play a leading role in the political process. The 
authors of Legislative Politics in the Arab World 
believe, however, that “most Arab parliaments are 
making a comeback” (p. 6). They link this resur- 
gence to a distinctly Arab pattern of democratic 
transition. While the authors make this argument 
tentatively (and not always convincingly), in the 


process they provide a very useful survey of Arab 
parliamentary institutions. 

The book begins with the incontrovertible 
claim that Arab parliaments have received little 
scholarly attention. They proceed to make a more 
difficult claim: parliamentary resurgence is wide- 
spread and is linked to democratic transition. 
Three stages of Arab democratic transition are 
adduced: pact, national dialogue, and the assertion 
of authority by the legislature. The term “pact” is 
a little misleading since the authors define it not as 
an agreement between government and opposi- 
tion, but as a unilateral declaration by rulers that 
political freedoms will be expanded. “National 
dialogue” is more truly participatory, involving 
negotiation of rules and increasing the role for 
representative institutions. The third phase in- 
volves the transfer of substantial authority to the 
legislature. 

The authors’ framework has several limita- 
tions. First, it lends itself far better to description 
than analysis. It is not clear what— beyond tacti- 
cal decisions by the leadership—drives the pro- 
cess. Second, while marginal change is occurring, 
labeling it “democratization” might be overly 
ambitious. According to the authors, only Leba- 
non has entered the third stage. All other Arab 
countries remain in the first two stages (or prior to 
them both). Little evidence is given that other 
countries will follow Lebanon into the third stage. 
Finally, it is not even clear that any kind of 
process is involved, since every step is reversible. 

Indeed, it has always been clear that mild 
political liberalization can sometimes offer tacti- 
cal gains to existing regimes. A fuller theory 
would indicate when such tactical gains will be 
pursued and when they will be eschewed; it might 
also indicate when tactical liberalization might be 
the starting point for fuller democratization. Cat- 
egorizing Arab political systems may contribute 
to such theoretical development but is no substi- 
tute for it. The authors make some theoretical 
forays by observing that successful parliamentary 
experiments require a degree of political consen- 
sus, but it is not clear how or when such consen- 
sus develops. Legislative Politics in the Arab 
World also includes frequent references to “red 
lines” in many political systems that the opposi- 
‘tion must not cross. This is an important feature of 
liberalization, but needs far more analysis: “red 
lines” are unspoken and generally far from clear 
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and accepted. Instead, they are blurry, contested, 
and constantly pushed. 

Thus, despite some effort, the book offers a 
loose typology, rather than an analysis of transi- 
tion. This typology is useful, but the real and 
significant value of Legislative Politics in the 
Arab World lies in the six case studies, covering 
Lebanon, Morocco, Jordan, Kuwait, Yemen, and 
Egypt. It is quite rare to see a single book focus on 
such a broad range of countries. The chapters on 
these cases are rich, narrating the political evolu- 
tion of parliamentary institutions in each country. 
Despite the ambitious focus, the authors rely not 
only on published sources, but also on first-hand 
observation. The authors assess current parlia- 
ments in terms of their centrality to the political 
process and their capacity to exercise constitu- 
tional prerogatives. The two aspects are quite 
distinct (and sometimes inversely related, the 
authors claim): the Yemeni parliament is surpris- 
ingly central to the political system (by regional 
standards) but starved of the resources necessary to 
develop its capacity. (Only the Yemeni Speaker of 
Parliament and a few top officials have telephone 
lines, for instance.) The Egyptian parliament has 
impressive resources by regional standards, but has 
been marginalized in political life. 

Those interested in Arab political institutions 
will find Legislative Politics in the Arab World 
valuable because of its breadth and thoroughness. 
While the authors fall short in some of their 
analytical objectives, they are to be congratulated 
for their willingness to provide readers with thor- 
ough coverage of a large number of cases. If the 
central goal of the book is to increase interest in, 
and knowledge about, Arab parliaments, then its 
authors have succeeded. 


Nathan J. Brown, Professor of Political Science 
and International Affairs, The George Washing- 
ton University 


Between Memory and Desire: The Middle 
East in a Troubled Age, by R. Stephen 
Humphreys. Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: 
University of California Press, 1999. xxii + 272 
pages. Notes to p. 288. Bibl. to p. 292. Index to p. 
297. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Arthur Goldschmidt, Jr. 
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Everyone who teaches, writes, or speaks about the 
Middle East or Islam expects to be asked to 
recommend a recent book that sums up their 
contemporary problems and places them in an 
historical context. Between Memory and Desire is 
aimed to meet the need of “that elusive creature, 
‘the interested nonspecialist,’”” to know more 
about the Muslim Middle East. Without any effort 
to reduce the complexities of the subject to the 
historical or topical order of a college textbook, 
Humphreys leads his readers through a series of 
focused chapters, starting with “Hard Realities: 
Population Growth and Economic Stagnation,” in 
which he shows how the demographics of the 
region have frustrated every effort at development. 
The reader then learns about the long shadow of 
European imperialism which, although long de- 
parted, still shapes nationalism and the quest for a 
better future. “The Strange Career of Pan-Arabism” 
traces the evolution of Arab nationalism, an idea 
that seemed to come out of nowhere in the early 
20th century and now may have lost its saliency. In 
“The Shaping of Foreign Policy,’ Humphreys 
shows how the most controversial actions of three 
political leaders widely dismissed as “madmen”— 
Egypt’s Gamal ‘Abdl al-Nasir, Iran’s Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, and Iraq’s Saddam Husayn— 
were determined by a shrewd (if not always correct) 
calculation of the West’s probable responses. As an 
-established scholar of the middle period of Islamic 
history, he ably refutes the notion that modern 
military rule is somehow a recrudescence of the 
Mamluk system. “Military Dictatorship and Politi- 
cal Tradition” argues that army officers seize power 
because they have ready access to the means of 
coercion, are best-trained in the skills needed for 
running a modern state, and come from classes that 
articulate nationalist values. The civilian regimes 
that they replace are usually corrupt, unrepresenta- 
tive of the people, and often tied to discredited 
foreign imperialism. 

The author then explores the troubled relation- 
ship between Islam and politics, which is as com- 
plex as the ties of the “Christian coalition” with 
American conservatism, although for differing his- 
torical reasons that he explains lucidly. There fol- 
lows a series of chapters dealing with Islam in 
relation to political philosophy, to the concept of 
jihad, to women’s rights and role in society, and to 
American and more general notions of human 
rights. These chapters are, in this reviewer’s opin- 


ion, especially useful in persuading readers with 
stereotyped notions about Islam to take another 
look at the attitudes and behavior of Muslims and at 
the ways non-Muslim Westerners think and act. 

Stephen Humphreys’ book will not answer 
every question that an interested nonspecialist 
might ask. The Arab-Israeli conflict, for example, 
is covered in about 13 pages. One should look 
elsewhere to learn of Israelis’ concerns about 
secure borders and terrorism and Palestinians’ 
anger at being deprived of their homeland and 
political rights. The staggering human costs of the 
Lebanese Civil War, the Iran-Iraq War, and the 
United Nations-mandated sanctions imposed on 
Iraq since 1990 are barely mentioned. Political 
repression in Syria and Iraq are condemned, while 
violations of the legal rights of Palestinians, 
Bahrainis, and Christian Sudanese are ignored. 
But no book of fewer than 300 pages—one that 
sets out to clarify so many issues and to correct 
misconceptions about the Middle East—can be 
expected to discuss all of the region’s problems. 
The author’s style flows so smoothly that some 
reader may call it easy, but careful thought and 
editing went into this book. Between Memory and 
Desire is informative and engaging, and nuanced 
in its explanations. This book is a giant step 
toward building a new bridge of understanding 
between Middle Eastern Muslims and those who 
need to know them. 


Arthur Goldschmidt Jr. is a professor of Middle 
East history at the Pennsylvania State University. 


PHILSOPHY, RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE 


Sufis and Anti-Sufis: The Defense, Re- 
thinking and Rejection of Sufism in the 
Modern World, by Elizabeth Sirriyeh. Rich- 
mond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 1999. xiii + 188 
pages. Bibl. to p. 182. Index to p. 188. $14.99 


paper. 
Reviewed by Alexander Knysh 


This book provides a lively account of the intel- 
lectual and political opposition to Sufism from the 
18th century up to the present day. Chapter one 


examines the indigenous Muslim critique of Sufi 
doctrines and practices “before the impact of 
Europe.” Chapter two discusses various Sufi re- 
actions to the European encroachments on the 
Muslim lands throughout the 19th century. Chap- 
ter three addresses the conflict between European 
and Sufi thought in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries and the ways in which Sufism was 
treated by both conservative and modernizing 
Muslim thinkers, such as Jamal al-Din al-Af- 
ghani, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, and Abu al-Huda 
al-Sayyadi. This theme elaborated in chapter four, 
Which examines how Sufism was treated by the 
principal exponents of the Salafiyya reform move- 
ment, Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, as 
well as their followers in Syria and the Maghrib. 
Chapter five focuses on the modernizing interpre- 
tations of Sufi legacy by prominent Muslim na- 
tionalists, namely Ziya Gökalp of Turkey and 
Muhammad Iqbal of India. Finally, chapter six 
traces the evolution of Sufism and its institutions 
in the second half of the 20th century, with special 
reference to the anti-Sufi politics of contemporary 
states (e.g., Saudi Arabia, the Soviet Union, and 
the Turkish Republic) and individuals (namely, 
Abu al-A‘la’ al-Mawdudi and ‘Ali Shari‘ati). 
Thus, the book under review belongs to the 
growing number of studies that deal with opposi- 
tion to Sufism by various political groups and 
individual representatives of the Muslim umma. 
Its concision and clarity make it a potential 
textbook for undergraduate courses on Islamic 
mysticism, especially since it provides a useful 
survey of academic studies on the topic. Special- 
ists in Sufism and Islamic studies, however, are 
likely to find it lacking on several accounts. In an 
effort to provide a clear and accessible introduc- 
tion to the topic, the author tends to juxtapose 
rigidly Sufism with “mainstream” Islam. The very 
conception of the book forces the author to treat 
Sufism as a self-sufficient “thing in-itself” that is 
somehow alien to, and separate from, the institu- 
tional, educational and doctrinal structures of 
Sunni and Shi‘a Islam. As a result, the latter is 
implicitly presented as the norm, and Sufism as a 
deviation from it. Helpful as this analytical strat- 
egy may be for pedagogical purposes, it inevitably 
leads to a gross oversimplification of the complex 
role of Sufism in modern and contemporary Is- 
lamic societies. Therefore, the instructor who 
plans to use this book in his/her class would do 
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well to fine-tune the author’s approach by show- 
ing that Sufism was integral to the overall struc- 
tures of Muslim belief and personal piety from 
which it cannot be divorced without distorting the 
entire picture. “Pure Sufis” and “pure ulema” do 
not exist except as abstractions in our imagina- 
tton, although these concepts may be occasionally 
used as short-cuts by those who are aware of the 
complexity of the issue. A number of extreme 
cases apart, Sufism constituted an integral, if not 
necessarily the most important, element of the 
intellectual and devotional background of the 
Muslim thinkers discussed in the book. Weighing 
its respective weight vis-a-vis the other elements 
of their Weltanschauung often becomes “mission 
impossible,” as the author herself implicitly ac- 
knowledges in her discussion of the life trajectories 
of individual Muslim scholars. A general method- 
ological statement to this effect would have been 
welcome at the start of the book. It would render 
unnecessary the repeated disclaimers that the author 
makes in the main body of her text. 

Another problem arises from the author’s al- 
most exclusive reliance on secondary scholarly 
literature rather than independent study of first- 
hand sources on the topic. In most cases, her 
paraphrase of Western studies of Sufism is accu- 
rate and shows her direct knowledge of the 
subject. However, in some cases, her lack of 
familiarity with original sources leaves her at the 
mercy of Western scholars, who, like all humans, 
are fallible. This problem is especially severe in 
the sections that deal with the history of Sufi 
movements in the Caucasus (pp. 38-42 and 
153-55), where the author uncritically accepts the 
conclusions of the Cold-War era studies by A. 
Benninsen, M. Benningsen-Broxup, and C. Le- 
mercier-Quelquejay. What the author does not | 
realize is that these Western scholars, in turn, 
relied on the scholarship produced by Soviet 
writers on the subject, who were biased, ideolog- 
ically motivated, and ignorant of the real situation 
on the ground. This resulted in a gross exaggera- 
tion of Sufism’s political potential among the 
Muslims of Daghestan, Chechnya and Ingush- 
etiya, as was shown by the recent Russo-Chechen 
wars, in which Sufism played little role.! 


“ 


1. See my Islamic Mysticism: A Short History 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1999) pp. 294-300. 
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Among methodological issues raised by this 
book is the author’s persistent use of the term 
“reformism” in connection with the activities of 
such diverse Sufi thinkers as Ibn Idris, Amir ‘Abd 
al-Qadir, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Samman, Shaykh 
Khalid Shahrazuri, and Imam Shamil. Their al- 
leged “reformist” stance vis-à-vis traditional 
Sufism is continually declared but never substanti- 
ated, and has to be taken for granted by the reader. 
In general, however, the book fulfils its stated 
purpose by providing a comprehensive picture of 
the complex and often antagonistic relationships 
between Sufism’s admirers and detractors. 


Alexander Knysh, Department of Near Eastern 
Studies, The University of Michigan 


Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority 
in Moroccan Sufism, by Vincent J. Cornell. 
Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1998. xliv 
+ 285. Notes to p. 361. Bibl. to 383. Index to 
p. 398. $50 cloth; $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Th. Emil Homerin 


Walaya and wildya are central to Vincent Cor- 
nell’s meticulous study Realm of the Saint. Both 
words have been translated loosely as “saint- 
hood,” but Cornell distinguishes between the 
_ terms to highlight fundamental aspects of Muslim 
sanctity in Morocco from the 11th through 16th 
centuries CE. In this North African context, an 
individual’s wilaya (private intimacy with God) 
could lead to walaya (his public authority in the 
world). These two dimensions are complemen- 
tary, and Cornell demonstrates convincingly that 
activism was integral to Moroccan Islam. 
Cornell constructs a detailed history of Sufism 
and sainthood in Morocco, derived largely from 
hagiographical works, and he argues that early 
notions of sainthood were linked to the paradig- 
` matic salih, or “virtuous person,” normally asso- 
ciated with establishing a consensus oriented 
Sunni Islam in the urban areas. Similarly, the rural 
ribat served as a teaching center of “Sunni inter- 
nationalism” and Sufism, albeit with a distinctive 
local stamp as individual ribats and, later, Sufi 
orders, forged close links to particular tribes or 
ethnic groups. The role of many saintly figures, 
then, was that of “both a tribal arbitrator and an 


Islamic imam” (p. 48). Cornell notes that saint- 
hood and Sufism were “normal aspects of pre- 
modern Islam” (p. 94), and generally accepted by 
jurists. This Sunni flavor was accentuated by 
biographical and hagiographical works which 
promoted an acceptable saintly paradigm. Quan- 
tifying 316 hagiographical notices, Cornell draws 
a sociological profile of formative Moroccan 
Sufism and sainthood. This analytical section offers 
few surprises, though it supports earlier observa- 
tions regarding the pious, proactive, and educated 
urban orientation of many saintly individuals. Yet, 
as Cornell admits, “one of the purposes of the 
hagiographical anthology was to provide a ‘theolo- 
gy of behavior’ that was consistent with the values 
of...Sunni internationalists” (p. 108). 

Cornell goes on to plot the route of Sufism and 
sanctity in the 13th-15th centuries, which were 
marked by the proliferation of the tarigas or Sufi 
orders. He profiles several pivotal figures, includ- 
ing Abu Madyan (d. 1198), whose doctrines attest 
to the strong socially active futuwwa tradition of 
“Sufi chivalry” in North Africa. Cornell pays 
particular attention to the life and teachings of 
Muhammad al-Jazuli (d. 1465) and his “Muham- 
madan Way.” During a time of political instability 
and Christian invasion, al-Jazuli invoked a pro- 
phetic paradigm of Muhammad for spiritual illu- 
mination and social action to renew the moral and 
political strength of Islam. Perhaps claiming to be 
the mahdi, or at least the greatest saint and Sufi of 
his time, al-Jazuli drew a loyal following in the 
thousands. After al-Jazuli’s death, many of his 
order worked to reform the state and encourage 
holy war against the Portuguese. Combining Shi‘i 
notions of leadership with the mystical teachings 
of Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 1240) and ‘Abd 
al-Karim al-Jili (d. 1402) regarding the’ Perfect 
Person and the Muhammadan Reality, al-Jazuli’s 
disciples put forward the doctrine of a “supreme 
shaykh and paradigmatic saint [that] was tailor- 
made to assume the role of both political leader 
and savior in a region that had fallen into a state 
of economic dependency, social turmoil, and 
political prostration” (p. 229). Although the Jazu- 
liyya order never created an independent state, 
these Sufi activists clearly influenced the balance 
of power, and reinforced notions of political and 
religious legitimacy based on decent from the 
prophet Muhammad. 


Realm of the Saint makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the study of Sufism and to the study of 
Muslim North Africa. It will also be of use to the 
comparative study of saints and sainthood, though 
readers unfamiliar with Islam may be challenged 
by the book’s wealth of detail and lack of an 
introductory overview of political events and 
dynasties. Curiously, while Cornell cites a num- 
ber of important studies on Christian saints and 
sainthood, some works on their Muslim counter- 
parts are conspicuous by their absence, including 
those by Ignaz Goldziher (1890), Jacqueline 
Chabbi (1974), Jean-Claude Garcin (1979), Fred- 
erick Denny (1988), Christopher Taylor (1990), 
G. Martin and C. Ernst (1993), Th. E. Homerin 
(1989-90, 1994), and Catherine Mayeur-Jaouen 
(1994). Nevertheless, Realm of the Saint is a fine 
contribution to the renewed study of saints and 
sainthood in Islam. 


Th. Emil Homerin, Associate Professor of Reli- 
gion and Chair of the Department of Religion & 
Classics at the University of Rochester, is the 
author of From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn 
al-Farid, His Verse and His Shrine (University of 
South Carolina Press, 1994). 


WOMEN 


Nadia: Captive of Hope. Memoir of an 
Arab Woman, by Fay Afaf Kanafani. London 
and Armonk, NY: MLE. Sharpe, 1999. xxii + 334 
pages. Intro. by Lisa Suhair Majaj. Afterword to 
p. 338 by Geraldine Forbes. Gloss. to p. 340. 
Index to p. 346. $59.95 cloth; $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Ellen L. Fleischmann 


Afaf Kanafani, as historian Geraldine Forbes 
notes in the afterword to the memoir Nadia: 
Captive of Hope, “has lived five different lives in 
four different countries” (p. 335). Starting and 
ending in Beirut—from the day of her birth in 
1918 to her second husband Fuad’s death in 1983— 
this book is, in places, a fascinating account of one 
woman’s eventful life, encompassing the turbulent 
years of post-World War One Lebanon; Mandatory 
Palestine and the nakba (the war and Palestinian 
dispossession of 1948); the oil-rich 1950s in Leba- 
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non and Iraq; the Lebanese Civil War; and the 1982 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

In recent years, an increasing number of biog- 
raphies and first-hand accounts of Middle Eastern 
women’s lives have been published, The memoirs 
of renowned feminists (Huda Sha‘rawi), poets 
(Fadwa Tuqan), and scholars (Fatima Mernissi), 
for example, have appeared in English transla- 
tions, while those of notable women less well- 
known in the West such as ‘Anbara Sallam 
al-Khalidi and Wadi‘a Khartabil, (both Lebanese 
feminists who married Palestinians) are increas- 
ingly available in Arabic. Although many of the 
authors above critically discuss family life, Ms. 
Kanafani distinguishes herself in a number of 
ways, one of the most striking of which is her 
breaking of a taboo in her honest depiction of 
sexuality and abuse in her early family life. 

This memoir was written in English, as the 
author found that writing in a foreign language 
created neutrality and distance from her particu- 
larly painful childhood and youth. Writing in the 
first person, but calling herself Nadia, Ms. Ka- 
nafani begins her story with her own birth into a 
wealthy Beirut family in 1918. Most of the 
memoir (272 pages) focuses on the first 30 years 
of her life: her abusive childhood and troubled 
youth, forced marriage to a relative from Pales- 
tine, years as a young wife and mother in Haifa, 
and exodus along with her in-laws in 1948. The 
remaining 35 years, covered in a scant 72 pages, 
encompass her young widowhood, self-discovery 
through work and independence in Baghdad and 
Beirut, re-marriage, survival of the Lebanese 
Civil War and Israeli invasion, and finally, loss of 
her second, much-loved husband. 

Ms. Kanafani’s narrative is engrossing on sev- 
eral levels. On the personal level, as history, it 
provides readers with a rare account of how 
seminal events, such as the 1936—39 Arab revolt 
in Palestine, affected individuals. The rich infor- 
mation about myriad details of life during both 
turbulent and more tranquil ttmes—the arduous 
journey between Beirut and Haifa in the 1930s, 
for example; descriptions of dress, food and 
housing; how the people of Haifa dealt with the 
daily violence of the revolt; the confused feelings 
of the Palestinian upper classes about the rebels— 
personalize history in a way that formal history- 
writing cannot. Ms. Kanafani is particularly 
insightful in writing about her oppressive family 
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situation. Both angry and courageous, she none- 
theless reveals a nuanced understanding of how 
the patriarchal family structure in the Mashreq 
victimized all concerned. She develops an “expe- 
riential feminism” (p. 336), which demonstrates 
the strong agency of Arab women in history and 
the complexities that abound in the exercising of 
that agency. 

As the result of the imbalance in the coverage 
of large chunks of Nadia’s life, the reader’s 
interest in the narrative sometimes wanes. The 
portion of the book that covers the period 
1935-48 (from when Nadia moves to Haifa as a 
young bride until her reluctant departure from 
Palestine) is particularly interesting and tightly 
written, but the chapters dealing with the subse- 
quent 35 years are sketchy and thus less compel- 
ling. Signal events are presented cursorily, as faits 
accomplis, which add to gaps and confusion in the 
story. It is as if the author ran out of steam. The 
quality of the writing, too, is somewhat uneven. 
Long stretches of the narrative are written elo- 
quently, yet the narrative is marred by clichés. It 
also contains some puzzling usages, which have a 
jarring effect; for example, Nadia and-her siblings, 
when talking to each other about their parents, 
constantly refer to “your,” rather than “our,” 
father and mother. The conversations of those 
discussing complex political issues are stilted, 
resembling set speeches. 

The criticisms mentioned above are minor. 
This book is valuable both as an historical docu- 
ment and as the personal expression of a member 
of a group whose voice has been marginalized in 
historical narratives. 


Ellen L. Fleischmann, Department of History, 
University of Dayton 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Historical Dictionary of Azerbaijan, by Tadeusz Swie- 
tochowski and Brian C. Collins. Lanham, MD: Scare- 


ER 
Annotations were prepared with the assistance of 
Miranda Bishara; Alexander Rueck; Shahrzad 


Shafaghiha; Matthias Schulz; Max Vieille; and Paul 
Yachnes. 


crow Press, 1999, xii + 135 pages. Bibl. $40. Written in 
response to the increasingly wide attention that Azer- 
baijan has received since the demise of the Soviet 
Union, this reference work documents the people, places 
and events that have marked Azeri history. The alpha- 
betically listed entries slightly favor recent landmarks in 
Azerbaijan’s quest for and attainment of independence, 
but also represent the country’s more distant past—its 
rich culture, religion, and economy. In addition, the 
book includes a chronology, an introductory chapter on 
the geography, history, and people of Azerbaijan, as 
well as a comprehensive bibliography. (MV) 

U.S. Foreign Relations with the Middle East and 
North Africa: A Bibliography (1998 Supplement), by 
Sanford R. Silverburg and Bernard Reich. London and 
Lanham, MD: The Scarecrow Press, 1999. xxiv + 466 
pages. Author index to p. 507. Subject index to p. 518. 
$95. This bibliography is an updated and expanded 
version of the 1994 supplement to the original volume, 
which was published in 1990. This new version contains 
3,500 discrete entries. These titles are taken primarily 
from Official and scholarly sources, and are limited to 
Western language publications. Individual citations are 
grouped under descriptors arranged in alphabetical or- 
der. Reflecting the appearance in recent years of “new 
and broadened information formats,” (p. xii), this vol- 
ume also contains references to electronic bibliographic 
sources provided by various US Government depart- 
ments and agencies and available on the Internet. (JC) 


ALGERIA 


Imperial Identities: Stereotyping, Prejudice and 
Race in Colonial Algeria, by Patricia M. E. Lorcin. 
London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 1999, ix + 254 
pages. Notes to p. 295. Bio. Sketches to p. 309. Bibl. 
Note to p. 314. Index to p. 323. $19.95 paper. This book 
explores the process through which ethnic categories 
and cultural distinctions were developed and used as 
instruments of social control] in colonial Algeria, Patri- 
cia Lorcin examines the circumstances which gave rise 
to, and the influences which shaped, the “Kabyle myth,” 
the colonial images of ‘good’ Kabyle and ‘bad’ Arab in 
Algeria. She shows how theses images were used to 
negate the underlying beliefs and values of the native 
inhabitants of Algeria and to impose upon them French 
cultural, social, and political values. (MS) 


EGYPT 


Port Said Revisited, by Silvia Modelski. Washington, 
D.C.: Faros, 2000. 212 pages. $14.95. Until World War 
Two, Port Said had been a flowering center of multi- 
ethnic life and culture for two centuries. This book 
recounts the history of, and personal observations de- 
rived from the author’s residence in and visits to, this 
city. The first section of the book presents the history of 
Port Said through the 1930s, and its development into a 
trading and cultural center, as well as a military strong- 


hold. This section focuses on the opening of the Suez 
Canal on November 16, 1869. The second section 
relates Modelski’s experiences in Port Said during the 
1930s. It revisits the life and glamour of Port Said in the 
pre-World War Two years, through the eyes of the 
author as a schoolgirl. The third section describes the 
author’s impression of Port Said and the Nile Delta 
during her two visits there in 1966 and 1981. In this 
section, the author reveals her disappointment about 
Port Said’s decline to a “bustling Egyptian provincial 
town.” In the conclusion, Modelski expresses hope that 
Port Said will once again become a peaceful and 
thriving multicultural center in the Nile Delta. (AR) 


LEBANON 


Beirut: Reviving Lebanon’s Past, by Hassan N. Diab, 
foreword by George V. Zito. Westport, CT: Praeger 
Publishers, 1999. xiv + 130 pages. $55. This book 
revisits the rise of Beirut as a financial, trade and 
economic center during Lebanon’s post independence 
years (1943-1975), and examines the relationship be- 
tween the city’s success and the living conditions of the 
various social classes and regions in the rest of the 
country. Diab argues that, during this period, Lebanon 
experienced “growth without development” (p. 33), 
whereby the financial sector and its merchant class 
flourished at the expense of the majority of the popula- 
tion, fueling an expansion that, ultimately, was unsus- 
tainable. The author then uses this revisionist study to 
warn against the current implementation of policies 
aimed at restoring Beirut to its former role as the 
“Switzerland of the Middle East” in spite of adverse 
economic conditions. To Diab, the prevention of new 
inequities depends on the emergence of “a new demo- 
cratic political system genuinely concerned with the 
needs of the local masses” (p. 111), one which will have 
learned from the harsh lessons of the past. (MV) 


YEMEN 


Aden: Un parcours interrompu, by Eric Mercier. 
Tours, France: CFEY-URBAMA, 1997. 163 pages. n.p. 
More than a study of the Yemeni city of Aden, this book 
is a homage to its deceased author, who was tragically 
murdered before completing his work. Aden: a course 
interrupted (the English translation of the title), none- 
theless contains much information about the history of 
the city, which has experienced periods of planned 
expansion, uncontrolied growth, and sharp decline. Of 
particular influence on Aden’s development have been 
the periods of British colonialism and of Marxist con- 
trol, as well as the unsteady fortunes of its port. Mercier 
characterizes the Aden of today as a city facing disturb- 
ingly rapid population growth, economic stagnation, 
rampant inflation, and a Joss of architectural identity. 
Furthermore, the harbor has become technologically 
obsolete and faces overwhelming competition from the 
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modern ports of the region. The book also includes an 
article on Djibouti. (MV) 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


A Treasury of Iranian Fine Arts: A Selected Bibli- 
ography of the Collection of the Imperial Library of 
the Golestan Palace, by Badri Atabai (Khajeh-nouri). 
Edited by Mahmud Gudarzi. Bethesda, MD: IBEX 
Publishers, 1998. 412 pages. $60. This book, written in 
Persian, depicts the fine arts of Iran, focusing on the 
collection at the Golestan Palace. The editor relates the 
contents of this collection to the various shahs who 
reigned during the Qajar epoch, and highlights the 
importance of Persian calligraphy and miniatures. (SSh) 
Choreophobia: Solo Improvised Dance in the Ira- 
nian World, by Anthony Shay. Costa Mesa, CA: 
Mazda Publishers. x +182 pages. Notes to p. 196. 
Illustrations to p.212. Bibl. to p. 227, Index to p. 
235. n.p. In this book, Anthony Shay discusses a broad 
range of topics related to solo improvised dance in the 
Iranian-American community, including Iranian atti- 
tudes towards dance and gender roles in Iranian com- 
munities. The illustrations provide a first-hand view of 
Iranian culture in the context of dance and movement. 
(SSh) 

Lawrence of Arabia: A Film’s Anthropology, by 
Steven C. Caton. Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA: 
University of California Press, 1999. xv + 238 pages. 
Notes. Bibl. Index. $50 cloth, $19.95 paper. Always 
considered a masterpiece, albeit a controversial one, 
David Lean’s 1962 classic film is revisited here through 
the lens of anthropological analysis. In exploring the 
many facets of Lawrence of Arabia, from the drafting of 
the script to the film’s production and distribution, 
Caton employs “dialectical criticism...a critique imma- 
nent in the work of art containing its own contradiction” 
(p. 16). Caton finds that, through the years, the film has 
come to mean many things to many different people. 
From attacks by a number of movie critics when the film 
was first released (for its stereotypical portrait of Arabs), 
to recent discussions about Lawrence’s ambiguous sex- 
uality, Caton argues that the film’s “spectatorship” (i.e., 
the way the presentation of the film influences the 
audience) can be as complex as its plot. (MV) 

Images of Enchantment: Visual and Performing Arts 
of the Middle East, ed. by Sherifa Zuhur. New York, 
NY: The American University in Cairo Press, 1999. 299 
pages. Bibl. to p. 315. Contr. to p. 318. Index to p. 324. 
$19.50. Condensed into a single volume, this study 
deals with dance, music, painting, and cinema, as 
experienced and practiced not only in the Middle East 
but also abroad. The 18 essays cover various topics, 
such as Bedouin dance, the music of Arab Americans, 
cinema in Egypt and Iran, Hollywood representations of 
the Middle East, and contemporary Sudanese painting. 
The contributions come from scholars, critics, and 
artists themselves. Together, they present a wide-rang- 
ing and holistic view of the arts in their social, political, 
anthropological, and gender contexts. (MB) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Accounting Services, the Islamic Middle East, and 
the Global Economy, by David I. McKee, Don E. 
Gamer, and Yosra Abu Amara McKee. London and 
Westport, CT: Quorum Books, 1999. vii + 166 pages. 
Refs. and select bibl. to p. 185. About the authors. $65. 
This work investigates the roles that major international 
accounting firms can, and do, play in facilitating busi- 
ness and economic operations in several Middle Eastern 
countries (i.e, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, and Oman), 
and between these nations and the global economy. The 
authors show how oil and Islam, in particular, affect the 
economic and business environments in these countries. 
The book is divided into four parts, the first of which 
presents relevant background information. Part Two 
provides an overview of each national economy under 
discussion, and examines how these economies are 
linked with the global economic system (with particular 
attention to the roles played by major international 
accounting firms). This part describes in detail the legal 
and institutional parameters within which businesses 
operate. Part Three assesses the prospects for economic 
gtowth and change in the region. (MB) 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


In the Dragon’s Claws: The Story of Rostam & 
Esfandiyar from the Persian Book of Kings, Tr. and 
intro. by Jerome W. Clinton. Washington, DC: Mage 
Publishers, 1999. 141 pages. $17.95 paper. The tragedy 
of Rostam and Esfandiyar is a tragedy from Ferdowsi’s 
epic, Shahnameh. In the world of Shahnameh, the 
monarchy enjoys divine sanction, and society’s most 
admired virtues are embodied in heroes like Rostam and 
Esfandiyar. The story expresses a profound ambivalence 
about the demands of heroism, and displays a surprisingly 
modern skepticism about values related thereto. (MS) 

A Literary History of Persia, by Edward G. Browne. 
New Introduction by J.T.P De Bruijn. Bethesda, MD: 
Iranbooks, 1997. 4 vols. $275. This handsome reprint of 
E.G. Browne’s classic work, which was originally 
published by Cambridge University Press between 1902 
and 1924, covers the entire span of Persian literature 
from “the earliest times” to 1924, A new introduction by 
J.T.P De Bruijn provides some background to the 
author’s life and career and discusses the work’s impor- 
tance, as well as its strengths and weaknesses. (PY) 

The Divan-i-Hafiz, tr. by H. Wilberforce Clarke. New 
Introduction by Michael Craig Hillman. Bethesda, MD: 
Ibex Publishers/Iranbooks, Inc., 1999. [42] + xxii + 
1011 pages. $85. This is a reprint of the complete 1891 
edition, long out-of-print. While this very literal trans- 
lation of the ghazal poems of Hafiz and the extensive 
footnotes may seem somewhat dated, it still remains the 
only complete English translation of this important work 
of medieval Persian Sufi poetry and, for that reason, 
remains invaluable. This reprint is augmented by a 
lengthy introduction by Michael Craig Hillman, which 


places both the translation and the original work in 
context. While Hillman admits that A.J. Arberry and 
other scholars have found this translation to be “of little 
literary value,” he also points out that this translation has 
served both as an inspiration and as a source for several 
subsequent translations. (PY) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


War by Revolution: Germany and Great Britain in 
the Middle East in the Era of World War I, by 
Donald M. McKale. Kent State, OH and London: Kent 
State University Press, 1998. xxii + 230 pages. Notes to 
p. 292. Bibl. to p. 313. Index to p. 332. $39. This book 
is a comprehensive study of the rivalry between Ger- 
many and Great Britain in the Middle East during the 
period of the First World War. It is based on a wide 
range of primary and secondary sources, some of which 
have only recently been declassified. The author gives a 
detailed description of how British and German policies 
in the Middle East during the First World War involved 
the Arab tribes, and discusses the impact these policies 
had on the final peace settlements. McKale offers conclud- 
ing thoughts on how the German war in the Middle East 
helped to weaken Britains’s global empire. (MS) 

Les Allemands en Perse pendant la prémier Guerre 
mondiale: d’après les sources diplomatiques 
francaises, by Oliver Bast. Paris: Peeter Publishers and 
Booksellers, 1997. 135 pages. Sources to p. 138. Bios. 
to p. 167. Index to p. 173. Bibl. to p. 205. Table to p. 
210. n.p. This book examines the German presence and 
influence in Persia during the First World War, relying 
on French archives that, in the author’s opinion, have 
been generally neglected by historians. Bast focuses on 
French diplomatic efforts in Persia to outmaneuver 
Germany during the First World War. (MS) 

Israeli and Palestinian Identities in History and 
Literature, ed. by Kamal Abdel-Malek and David C. 
Jacobson. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1999, xxiii + 
205 pages. Contribs. to p. 211. Index to p.214. $49.95. 
This volume brings together scholars from the fields of 
literature, history, political science, and sociology to 
exchange new insights on the Arab-Israeli conflict. The 
contributors examine how events in the region since the 
1940s have affected Israeli and Palestinian concepts of 
identity. The essays are divided into two parts, the first 
of which covers the formation of the Israeli and Pales- 
tinian identities since 1948. The second part consists of 
essays that deal with Israeli and Palestinian identities, as 
expressed in literature. Accordingly, the essayists weave 
together a variety of sources, including historical docu- 
ments, public opinion surveys, film, fiction, and poetry. 
The volume concludes with the proceedings of a round- 
table discussion on Israeli and Palestinian identities. (MB) 
Area Studies and Social Science: Strategies for Un- 
derstanding Middle East Politics, ed. by Mark Tessler 
(with Jodi Nachtwey and Anne Banda). Bloomington, 
IN: Indiana University Press, 1999. xxi + 158 pages. 
Contribs. to p.161. Index to p. 164. $19.95. This book 
combines area studies and social science approaches in 


an effort to provide a firm foundation for understanding 
the contemporary politics of the Middle East. The ten 
essays cover a wide gamut of issues in political theory, 
state-~society relations, associational life, women and 
feminist theory, public policy, labor, religion, the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, political economy, and the con- 
tribution of research on the Middle East to interna- 
tional relations theory. (MB) 

The Road to Peace in South Asia: Relevance and 
irrelevance of the Middie East Experience, by Moo- 
nis Ahmar. Karachi, Pakistan: Department of Interna- 
tional Relations, University of Karachi, 1999, n.p. This 
slim volume is the first systematic comparison of the 
Arab-Israeli and Indo-Pakistani peace processes. This 
study begins with the assertion that there is an increas- 
ing emphasis on non-traditional (i.e., non-military) ap- 
proaches to security. Thereafter, Ahmar examines the 
applicability of the Arab and Israeli experiences in the 
peace process to the pursuit of peace on the Indian 
subcontinent. (MB) 

Guerres Civiles: Economies de la violence, dimen- 
sions de la civilité, ed. by Jean Hannoyer. Paris: Le 
Centre d’etudes et de recherches sur le Moyen-Orient 
contemporain (CERMOC), 1999. 326 pages. Table des 
matières to p. 328. n.p. This book examines civil wars 
through the economics of violence and the dimensions 
of civility. The essays are organized in three parts and 
cover experiences from Lebanon, Bosnia, Ireland, South 
Africa, Tajikistan, and Algeria. The first part presents a 
theoretical and practical framework for understanding 
intrastate violence, The second part examines the relation- 
ship between violence and society. The last part addresses 
the problem of how to resolve these conflicts. (MB) 
Islamic Political Culture, Democracy, and Human 
Rights: A Comparative Study, by Daniel E. Price. 
Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1999. xiii + 186 
pages. Appends. to p. 197, Gloss. to p. 201. Bibl. to p. 
215. Index to p. 221. $59.95. This study examines the 
relationships between Islam, democracy, and individual 
rights at the cross-national level. The comparative case 
studies, which form the backbone of this work, include 
Egypt and Jordan; Syria and Tunisia; Saudi Arabia and 
Morocco; and Algeria and Iran. To explain the variance 
in the influence of Islam on politics across these eight 
countries, Price focuses on factors relating to the inter- 
play between Islamic groups and regimes, economic 
influences, and ethnic cleavages and societal develop- 
ment. Price develops an index of Islamic political 
culture, and through statistical analysis, demonstrates 
that Islamic political culture does not have a significant 
influence on levels of democracy and the protection of 
individual nghts in predominantly Muslim societies. (JC) 
‘Africa’s Thirty Years’ War: Chad, Libya, and the 
Sudan, 1963-1993, by J. Millard Burr and Robert O. 
Collins. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1999. xvii + 
280 pages. Bibl. to p. 286. Index to p. 300. $65. This 
study examines a conflict that engaged the interests of 
France, the United States, and the Organization of 
African Unity, and that drained the resources of the 
combatant states. This work begins with a detailed 
discussion of the geographical and historical linkages 
between the Sahara, Sahel, and Sudan. Chapter two 
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focuses on Chad, one of the poorest African states and 
“a landlocked creation of convenience from the scram- 
ble and partition of Africa” (p. 22) which, surrounded by 
six emerging African states with differing interests, was 
drawn into regional and Cold War politics following 
independence in 1960. In the subsequent chapters, Burr 
and Collins trace the evolution of the 30-year struggle 
for Chad—a struggle marked by personal ambition, 
greed, revenge, and intrigue. The authors show how the 
demise of the Soviet Union led to a regional realignment 
of interests that contributed to ending the war. They also 
show that, as a result of the war, Chad “had been 
reduced to a state of poverty, an outpost in the global 
economy”, and that, after the war, stability and gover- 
nance in Chad “remained a chimera” (p. 275). JC) 
The Political Economy of Regional Cooperation in 
the Middle East, by Ali Carkoglu, Mine Eder and 
Kemal Kirisci. London and New York: Routledge, 
1998. ix + 232 pages. Notes to p. 235. Bibl. to p. 251. 
Index to p. 268. u.p. This study explores why ensuring 
stability in the Middle East through regional cooperation 
must be a priority, and how this can be accomplished. 
The authors contend that regional and international 
explanations of the region’s instability are insufficient, 
and that domestic factors (which they subsequently 
highlight} are crucial, to understanding conflict and 
cooperation in the Middle East. The authors develop 
five arguments: (1) recent trends in the global economy 
and in Middle East politics are conducive regional 
cooperation; (2) peace/stability and economic coopera- 
tion are mutually supportive processes; (3) countries 
with relatively open economies and democratic regimes 
(e.g., Israel, Egypt, Jordan, and Turkey) can play valu- 
able roles in fostering regional cooperation; (4) mobi- 
lizing domestic support for regional cooperation is 
essential for inter-governmental cooperation to take 
root; and (5) Turkey has a special interest and capacity 
to serve as an economic and political bridge-builder in 
the region. (JC) 

Paix et Guerre au Moyen-Orient; L’Orient arabe et 
le monde de 1945 à nos jours, by Henry Laurens. Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1999, 534 pages. Bibl. Maps. Index. n.p. 
In “Peace and War in the Middle East,” author Henry 
Laurens provides a broad historical background of the 
conflicts and crises that have defined the Middle East in 
the post-Second World War period. In chronological 
order, he explores the first years of independence, 
marked by hopes of Arabic unity; the protracted conflict 
with the new Israeli state and the related rise of socialist, 
nationalist governments; and the recent period of Amer- 
ican “hegemony” and its impact on the rise of funda- 
mentalist tendencies. Of all these periods and events, 
Laurens singles out the creation and resilient presence of 
Israel as the “engine of Arabic Onent’s contemporary 
history” (p. 532). He argues that the Arab-Israeli conflict 
forced the surrounding states to evolve into dictatorial 
and militaristic regimes, pushed Middle East nations to 
seek intervention from Cold War powers, and caused a 
lingering sentiment of humiliation that played into the 
hands of radical movements and that accentuated inter- 
nal conflicts. In his conclusion, Laurens draws hope 
from improving educational levels and a demographic 
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stabilization in most of the Arab states, but warns that 
the attainment of true independence and democratization 
is contingent on the role of the United States in the region 
and leadership succession in the Arab world. (MV) 
Ethnic Conflict and International Politics in the 
Middle East, ed. by Leonard Binder. Gainesville, FL: 
University of Florida Press, 1999. ix + 372 pages. 
Contribs. to p. 375. Bibl. to p. 387. Index to p. 396. $55. 
Whereas previous studies of Middle East ethnic conflict 
have tended to examine this subject in terms of nation- 
alist ideology or the status of minorities, this volume 
focuses on the international dimensions of ethnic con- 
flict in the region. In the opening chapter, Binder asserts 
that “regional ethnic politics and regional international 
politics are closely integrated in the Middle East, and 
that the regional dominates the domestic” (p. 8). The 
rest of the volume, containing chapters by 14 other 
prominent scholars, is organized into four parts: “Arab 
Nationalism: Cooperation, Conflict, and Domination”; 
“Tran, Islam, and the Persian Gulf”; “Turkey, the Kurds, 
and Central Asia”; and “Jordan-Palestine-Israel.” The 
volume concludes with Binder’s observation that the 
ethnic structure of politics, which “permeates all levels 
of politics in the Middle East,” (p. 372) does not, itself, 
change greatly nor, consequently, does regional foreign 
policy. JC) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The Jewish Discovery of Islam, ed. by Martin Kramer. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press. viii + 289 
pages. Contribs. to p.291. Index to p. 311. $24.95. This 
collection of essays by Jewish travelers, writers, and 
scholars deals with Jewish participation in the encounter 
between Europe and Islam. A common thread among 
these essays is the argument that the similarities be- 
tween Judaism and Islam contributed to a Jewish under- 
standing of Islam that differed from that of other 
Europeans. This volume includes “The Transplantation 
of Islamic Studies from Europe to the Yishuv and 
Israel,” by Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, “The Interaction of 
Judaic and Islamic Studies in the Scholarship of S.M. 
Stern,” by Shulamit Sela, and “The Road to Mecca: 
Muhammad Asad (formerly Leopold Weiss),” by Mar- 
tin Kramer. (SSh) 

Islam, Modernism and the West: Cultural and Po- 
litical Relations at the End of the Millennium, ed. By 
Gema Martin Muñoz. New York: I.B. Tauris, 1999. xvi 
+ 245 pages. Bibl. to p. 256. Index to p. 264. n.p. This 
compilation of 15 essays provides valuable insights into 
the intellectual ferment within the Muslim world and its 
relations to the West. These essays are grouped under 
four headings: “Relations between Europe and the 
Muslim World: A Reinterpretation,” “Islam and the 
West: Concepts of Civilization,” “The Dialects of Rea- 
son and Faith: Secularism and Islamism,” and “Islam in 
Europe, the Islam of Europe.” (MS) 

Jihad: The Origin of Holy War in Islam, by Reuven 
Firestone. New York and Oxford, UK: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 2000. xi + 171 pages. Gloss. to p. 174. Bibl. 


to p. 185. Index to p. 195. $25. This book describes 
neither warfare in Islam, nor religious fanaticism. In- 
stead, it examines the origins of what the Western world 
defines as “Holy War.” This study “represents a reex- 
amination of an old accepted idea of history: that the 
Islamic concept of ‘holy war’ evolved in a consistent 
and linear manner in response to certain historical trends 
during the early to middle periods of Muhammad’s 
mission as prophet in seventh-century Arabia” (p. vi). 
This work, consisting of seven chapters, is divided into 
three parts. Part One defines the meaning of Holy War 
and Jihad, and provides an overview of the pre-Islamic 
period, focusing on Arabia. Part Two explores the 
different methods of analyzing the Qur’anic verses in 
order to clarify the origin of “Holy War.” Part Three 
deals with the prophetic sunna and the sira. In his 
conclusion, the author summarizes his findings about 
the influence of religious, political, ideological, and 
kinship factors on the evolution of Jihad. (AR) 
Arab-Islamie Philosophy: A Contemporary Cri- 
tique, by Mohammed Abed al-Jabri. Trans. from the 
French by Aziz Abbassi. Austin, TX: University of 
Texas Press, 1999. xxvi + 130 pages. $12.95. This book 
offers a novel, radical critique of Arab thought, which 
both articulates its relationship with the past and sug- 
gests a new path to philosophical modernity. In this 
study, readers will discover the Arab intellectual world 
on which much Western thought was based, recast in 
modern philosophical perspectives. The Moroccan intel- 
lectual al-Jabri, for example, defines a modern Averroist 
philosophy that is rationalist, Muslim, and Arab. (MB) 
Identity and Civilization: Essays on Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, by Mordechai Nisan. Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1999. 182 pages. Notes to 
p. 202. Sel. Bibi. to p. 211. Index to p. 217. $51 cloth; 
$32.50 paper. In this study, Mordechai Nisan, a profes- 
sor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, posits four 
layers of human reality: religion, philosophy, culture, 
and war. The first chapter questions religion via the 
dialectical relationship of Judaism with Islam and its 
political significance. On philosophy, the author pre- 
sents an ontological and political inquiry into Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The section on culture revisits 
the debate on orientelism. The fifth, and final, chapter is 
devoted to war’s place in religion, philosophy, and 
anthropology, with emphasis on the Islamic assault on 
the West and Israel. (MB) 

Foundations of Islam: The Making of a World Faith, 
by Benjamin Walker. London: Peter Owen (Dufour 
Editions), 1998. 350 pages. Bibl. to p. 360. Index to p. 
376. $59.95. This book is a comprehensive survey of the 
influences that have helped shape Islam. It discusses the 
non-Muslim sources that have molded many aspects of 
the Islamic culture, particularly in the fields of art and 
architecture, medicine and the sciences, language, liter- 
ature, and philosophy. From earliest times the pre- 
Islamic Arabs had dealings with other civilizations in 
the region. The book opens with a look at the record of 
pre-Islamic Arab contacts with Egypt, Babylonia, 
Greece, Rome, Palestine, and the Christian communities 
of the Middle East. An overview of the dominant 
religions in Arabia before the advent of Islam is fol- 


lowed by a biography of the Prophet Muhammad; a 
discussion of the evolution of the Qur’an, Muslim law, 
beliefs, and practices; and a study of Islam’s rapid 
growth and spread. The book ends with an examination 
of Islam’s place in the modern world. (MB). 

Muslim Perceptions of Other Religions: A Historical 
Survey, ed. by Jacques Waardenburg. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1999. xv + 307 
pages. Bibl. Index. $85. This work explores how Mus- 
lims view the doctrines and behavior of other faith 
communities. To this end, Waardenburg and other 
scholars review Islamic texts from the seventh century 
to the present and find that Muslims’ views of other 
faiths are influenced by the overall political, economic, 
and social environment. The contributors argue that, in 
periods marked by conflict, religious differences are 
accentuated and exploited, while in periods of cooper- 
‘ation, similarities between Muslims and non-Muslims 
are emphasized and extolled. This relationship is partic- 
ularly complex when it applies to “the People of Book,” 
(p. 6) since Christians and Jews could be viewed both as 
followers of the same God to whom Muslims pray, and 
as deviants from the teachings of the Qur’an. In the end, 
Waardenburg’s work demonstrates that there is no 
monolithic Muslim perception of any religion’s tenets or 
adherents. (MV) 

Islam’s Political Culture: Religion and Politics in 
Predivided Pakistan, by Nasim Ahmad Jawed. Austin, 
TX: University of Texas Press, 1999. xiv + 158 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. n.p. Relying on a 1969 survey 
taken in then-West and East Pakistan and on a number 
of Islamic texts, Jawed “aims to provide answers to most 
major political ideological questions” (p. xi) of the 
Muslim world. He begins his discourse by objecting to 
the Western media’s application of the term “Islamic 
fundamentalism” to all groups advocating less secular- 
ism in government. He points that, prior to 1971, 
Pakistanis held a wide range of political opinions, but 
that most believed in the principles of elected govern- 
ment, equality, and social justice. Jawed notes that the 
middle class was not at all united in its support of 
secularism, an ideology supported by a majority of East 
Pakistani professionals, but only by a fraction ‘of their 
Western Pakistani counterparts. In his conclusion, 
Jawed refutes the idea that Islam will move monolithi- 
cally toward either complete secularization or a return to 
a political Islamic model of the past; and predicts that 
Islamic liberalism, a synthesis of religious and nation- 
alist movements, will emerge as the mainstream ideol- 
ogy of the Muslim world. (MV) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Delhi Sultanate: A Political and Military His- 
tory, by Peter Jackson. Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999. xx + 325 pages. Appends. to p. 
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335. Gloss. to p. 338. Sel. bibl. to 350. Index to p. 367. 
$64.95. The Delhi Sultanate was the first Islamic state to 
be established in India and was the principle bastion of 
Islam in the subcontinent during the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Peter Jackson traces the history of the Sultan- 
ate from its foundation in 1210, to its demise in about 
1400 following the sack of Delhi by the Central Asian 
conqueror, Temi (Tamerlane). (MS) 

Turks, Moors, and Englishmen in the Age of Discov- 
ery, by Nabil Matar. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1999. xi + 180 pages. Appends. to p. 194. Notes 
to p. 229. Bibl. to p. 255. Index to p. 268. $32.50. Nabil 
Matar presents new and detailed research about the 
interaction between English society and Muslims in the 
16th and 17th centuries. He shows how English renais- 
sance writing and practices laid the foundations for 
modern colonialism and racism. Matar shows how, 
despite these interactions, and embittered by Islam’s 
conspicuous religious, military, and cultural might, En- 
glish writers did not shy away from describing Turks 
and Moors through stereotypes based on the American 
Indians. The sources of this book include court descrip- 
tions, English captives’ memoirs, Arabic chronicles, 
North African histories, and writings by Englishmen who 
lived in trading centers from Morocco to Egypt. (MS) 
La Politique dans L’Ancient Orient, by Yves 
Schemeil. Paris: Presses de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, 1999, 450 pages. Liste des abbrev. 
to p. 452. Bibl. to p. 478. n.p. In this book, Yves 
Schemeil argues that Egypt and Mesopotamia knew the 
rules of public debate, voting, representation, and the 
social contract. They were already organized by men 
and women specialized in the management of common 
affairs. Whether ordinary people or influential personal- 
ities, they tried to reconcile personal life and state- 
building by avoiding the concentration of power. This 
study reveals that the way political questions were posed 
and answered in the ancient East bears a close resem- 
blance to that of the modern world. (MB) 

The Persian Presence in the Islamic World, ed. by 
Richard G. Hovannisian and Georges Sabagh. Cam- 
bridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1998. xii + 
249 pages. Index to P. 267. Illustrations. $64.95. Based 
on the 13th Giorgio Levi Della Vida conference held on 
May 10-12, 1991 at the University of California at Los 
Angeles (UCLA), this work features a prominent chap- 
ter by award recipient Ehsan Yarshater on Persian 
influences in the development of Islamic civilization. 
Supporting chapters authored by other conference par- 
ticipants explore particular aspects of the Persian histor- 
ical presence, George Saliba discusses science and 
astronomy, Annemarie Schimmel Persian poetry, and 
Gerhard Bowering mystical conception of time. Oleg 
Grabar, C. Edmund Bosworth and Gerhard Doerfer 
present their findings on Persian miniatures, pre- 
Mongol historiography, and Persian influence on Tur- 
kic peoples. (PY) 
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Editor’s Note 


Boone this special issue on the Information Revolution and the Middle East was 
being edited just after the end of the academic year, no fewer than four of the six authors 
were either traveling or researching abroad. Only a few years ago that would have posed: 
major problems, for during the editing process we need to query the authors, allow them 
to see their article as edited, and the like. Not long ago, that would have entailed 
considerable expense in faxing or sending documents by international express; today, it is 
all done faster, and at no cost, by E-mail. In publishing, as in many other fields, the way 
we do business has been dramatically transformed in only a few years. While the Middle 
East has been somewhat slower to integrate new technologies than have the West and East 
Asia, that is changing, and there is much speculation about the long-range impact, 
particularly on society, politics, and the traditionally authoritarian regimes in the region. 

Technological revolutions, unlike political ones, are hard to date. One can sometimes 
identify a starting point and some of the landmarks in their evolution, but such revolutions 
often are most apparent long after they are in full swing. Technological revolutions do 
provoke political and social changes, though the causal relationships are often hard to 
document. Certainly no one dealing with the modern history of Egypt can ignore the 
impact of the Arabic printing press brought to the country by Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798, _ 
or the enormous influence of the founding of the State Printing Press in Bulag by 1822, 
the impact of newspapers in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, or the innovative use 
of radio by Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in the 1950s. The importance of audio tape in the Iranian 
Revolution of 1979 and of the fax machine in the Russian counter-coup of 1991 are well 
documented instances in which the technological revolution has facilitated political 
revolution. And, at least since Daniel Lerner’s landmark The Passing of Traditional 
Society: Modernizing the Middle East appeared in 1958, scholars have tried to study and 
assess the impact of communications revolutions on developing societies. 
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It is obvious that the array of new technologies collectively referred to as the 
Information Revolution, which transformed the way many of us in the West approach both 
our work and our leisure, is deserving of study, not merely as a stage in the history of 
technological advance, but as a catalyst for social and political change. That said, 
however, students of the Middle East are already asking how that impact will affect the 
region. Will it follow the course it has followed in the West? Will a new model emerge? 
Will the Internet and satellite television and the cellular telephone undermine traditional 
authoritarian regimes once and for all? 

Anyone expecting definitive answers to these questions in this special issue will be 
disappointed. The issue does aim, however, to identify most of the major questions that 
need to be asked. The fact is, we do not even know what the long-term effects of the — 
information revolution will be on our own society. Even five years ago few could have 
foreseen the use of home computers for extensive stock trading, electronic commerce, or 
the spread of musical recordings. As new technologies converge, with the Internet 
accessible (so far in a limited way) through personal digital assistants and cellular 
telephones, new uses of those technologies also begin to appear. 

It is well known that the Middle East (and particularly the Arab world) has been the 
slowest region of the world, other than Sub-Saharan Africa (and a few hermit states such 
as Burma or North Korea), to open up to the information revolution, and particularly to 
the Internet. The reasons are many: censorship both moral and political, low literacy rates, 
the dominance of English on the Internet, the cost of personal computers. There are signs 
of change, and while Internet usage is still largely limited to elites, the spread of 
cybercafes and other means of access means that the elites, at least, are becoming part of 
this global communications revolution. 

But if the Internet has been slow to take hold in the Middle East, other technologies 
have had major impacts. The cellular telephone is spreading rapidly, and in some cases has 
brought telephone service to remote villages which might have had to wait decades for 
Jand-line connections. Satellite television has become a major industry, with different 
Arab countries competing to beam programming to their neighbors, and European-based 
systems doing the same. Even earlier, satellite technology had made possible the growth - 
of pan-Arab, usually European-based, daily newspapers (many of which are now 
available, in full text, online), printed in various Middle Eastern cities though edited 
elsewhere. | 

Whether the information revolution is going to bring about fundamental changes in 
the political and social order in the Middle East remains to be seen. What is clear is that 
at a time when a new generation of leadership is beginning to emerge, new technologies 
are also affecting everyday life in new ways. | 

One reason the political and social impact of technological change is difficult to track, 
is that the sort of hard data beloved of the social sciences is usually unavailable. Even such 
a key question as how many people in the Middle East are online is susceptible to debate, 
and the data available more often comes from market surveys than from controlled, 
rigorous studies. 
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But quite a number of scholars, policy analysts, and others are concerning themselves 

with these problems. Several major conferences have been held, a number of books have 
appeared (several of which are reviewed‘in the lead Book Review Article of this issue), 
and a limited but growing body of research is emerging. This issue includes contributions 
_ by several of the pioneers in the field. ~ - 
Ow special issue leads off with an article by Jon Alterman of the US Institute for 
Peace, who has been one of the early analysts of this subject; at my request, Jon has sought 
- not so much to provide us with answers as to identify the questions we should be asking, 
the sort of data we need to understand what is going on. 

- Michael Hudson of Georgetown University provides an overview of some of the 
positive and negative effects of information technology in the region and outlines a 
proposal for a “pan-Arab virtual think tank” which could link experts and scholars from 
across the Arab world in an effort to maximize the value of the information revolution in 
the region. 

The next two articles perhaps deserve to be read together; they cover some of the 
same ground, but from quite distinct viewpoints. Mamoun Fandy of Georgetown 
University argues that those who predict major social and political impacts from the 
information revolution may be underestimating the role of trust in Arab responses to 
media; that which is heard in the coffeehouse or the mosque or the sug is held to be more 
credible than the official media. Will this carry over into new media as well? 

If Fandy is skeptical, Edmund Ghareeb of American University offers a more positive 
reading of the impact of the new media, particularly satellite television. Himself a regular 
“talking head” on several of the satellite television channels, he provides both an analysis 
and a broad overview of many of the players. 

Fandy and Ghareeb take different approaches in assessing the impact of new media. 
Jon Anderson, an anthropologist at Catholic University, suggests that—at least when it 
comes to the Internet—we may be paying too much attention to the impact of the new 
technologies, treating the region as a passive recipient of technology. He argues that we 
should examine the producers of new technology within the region, the developers and 
entrepreneurs who are actually creating the revolution. 

All of the articles so far take either the whole Middle East, or at least the Arab world, 
as their region for analysis. There are still few studies of the new media’s effect in a single 
country. Deborah Wheeler of the University of Washington has done pioneering work on 
the information revolution in Kuwait, one of the more “wired” Arab states. She shares 
some of those results in her analysis of the information revolution and Kuwaiti national 
identity. She is currently doing similar research in Egypt, a very different sort of country, 
but one with a commitment to the new technologies. 

I want to emphasize that while this is a special issue devoted to this single subject, 
this revolution and its effects are ongoing. The Middle East Journal does not intend to 
limit its concern with the role of the information revolution in the Middle East to this issue 
alone. We welcome submissions on the subject, preferably those based on research and 
hard data, rather than theoretical essays not grounded in fact. Our book review section will 
not only review books on the subject, but other new media presentations as well, and we 
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urge publishers to submit reference and other works on the region published in any 
medium. In addition, beginning with this issue, the Information Revolution will be 
included as a separate subject area in our “Chronology” section. 

It is intended as well that the articles of this special issue will be made available 
online at our website (www.mideasti.org). Normally only one article per issue is posted 
to the website, but in this case we feel it is appropriate to make all these articles generally 
available. 

Closer to home, I would like to welcome Michael Yerushalmi as the Journal’s new 
Assistant Editor. He replaces Leslie Hunter, whose superb work here prepared her for new 
tasks at the Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS). While she is sorely 
missed, Michael Yerushalmi has stepped readily into one of the more multifaceted jobs 
here at the Journal. . 
Michael Collins Dunn 





~ COUNTING NODES AND COUNTING 
NOSES: UNDERSTANDING NEW MEDIA IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Jon B. Alterman 


In order to understand the effects of the information revolution we need significantly 
more data along three lines of inquiry. The first is quantitative data, so we can 
understand who is using what medium, what they are watching and reading, and | 
how much. The second is qualitative data, so we can understand how the new media 
affect peoples’ lives. The last is comparative data, so we can learn from experiences 
elsewhere in the world and distinguish what is distinctive in the Middle East from 
what is true elsewhere. 


L is a cardinal rule that writers write from their own experience. Journalists, scholars, 
and diplomats travel the world to see conditions first hand. Television is praised because 
it brings the world into one’s own living room, and Internet enthusiasts exult in how the 
immediacy of the medium brings people all over the world into unmediated contact with 
each other. 

But first-hand experience can distort as well as inform. The immediacy of the 
communications revolution creates a series of gripping personal anecdotes from around 
the globe that suggest that we are all going through the same revolution together.! Real as 
these anecdotes are, they can also be misleading. 


BES 
Jon B, Alterman is a program officer in the Research and Studies Program at the United States Institute of Peace. 
He has written and spoken widely on technology issues in the Middle East, and is the author of New Media, New 
Politics? From Satellite Television to the Internet in the Arab World (Washington: Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy, 1998). 

1. See, for example, Kirk Albrecht, “Cybersurfers of Arabia: Jordan and other nations cautiously open 
the Internet gates,” Business Week, 20 May 1996 (available at www.businessweek.com). 
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The problem begins when people in developed countries project their own experience 
onto others. This projection takes a number of forms. In the first instance, American 
journalists and researchers tend to use new communications technology to gather news 
and information of a political or business nature. The assumption follows that others are 
using the technology for the same purpose, yet anecdotal information suggests that such 
technology often serves a more social function.? 

In addition, there is a tendency to take the growth curve of American Internet 
adaptation, and then say that a country like Jordan or Lebanon is merely at an earlier point 
on the same curve. Seen through this prism, differences in English-language literacy, 
education, income, infrastructure, and more between Americans and the rest of the world 
are elided in a vision of a wired world.? 

Finally, those involved in international activities in the developing world dispropor- 
tionately have contact with parties in developing countries most like themselves: wealthy, 
literate, well traveled, and foreign-educated. Many who travel internationally have built up 
long lists of e-mail addresses of foreign contacts. But how typical are these contacts of the 
societies in which they live? When I told a friend who used to work for the International 
Monetary Fund that only 2,000 people in all of Yemen have Internet access, he said, 
“That’s incredible, because absolutely everyone I know in Yemen. is on-line.” He is 
probably right. 

Projection of American habits and history combine to portray a picture of the Middle 
East that is on the brink of what 1950s development economists used to call “take-off.” 
Once enough people are connected through the Internet, they will reach a critical mass, 
and further development of the technology will become inescapable. Such projections 
envision that the Internet will be firmly embedded in Arab societies in the next five years, 
thereby setting the pattern for the future of communications in the region for the next 
century.* 

But what if the American model does not hold? What if the Arab world proves to be 
less fertile ground for the development of communications technology than the United 
States? Even more likely, imagine that the same technology has very different rates of 
adoption and different uses in the Arab Middle East than in the US. Under such a rubric, 
we need to think about the possibility that the Internet, which has transformed so many 
transactions and communications in North America and Western Europe, will not have as 
dynamic an effect on the Arab world. We also have to contemplate a very different role 
for satellite television in the Middle East compared to the United States, where it remains 
a more marginal technology. Satellite television in the Middle East tends to be free-to-air, 
meaning no subscription fees are required, and the one-time cost of a locally manufactured 
dish antenna is reportedly less than $100. Combine the relatively low cost of satellite 
television, an interface that people already know how to use, and programming that can 


ae 

2. See, for example, Deborah Wheeler, Islam in the Internet Age (mss.), p. 52. 

3. See Walid Madhoun, “Letter to the Editor,” Current History, May 2000. 

4, This view was presented by Dr. Muhammad Olimat in a lecture entitled “Islam on the Internet: 
Toward Better Understanding,” at a conference America, Islam, and the New Millennium, Georgetown 
University, 27 April 2000. 
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unite people by transcending borders, and you may be looking at a hugely important force 
in the region in the next several decades. 

Finally, we have to envision different roles for lower-tech communications technol- 
ogy in the region compared with those that technology plays in the United States. 
Inexpensive and abundant photocopiers, fax machines, and videocassette recorders may 
be able to mobilize more people more effectively than has been possible in the past. Many 
in the United States are inundated with vast amounts of data, and the marginal effect of 
any new technology is small. But in a relatively less information-rich environment, the 
combined effects of new information technologies can be revolutionary, even if they are 
not the most advanced or interactive available on the global market. 

As a first principle, we need to free our studies of new media and technology in the 
Middle East from the straitjacket of the Western experience. We need to be more sensitive 
to how identical technologies can have vastly different impacts in different regions. Once 
we have done that, we need to think about developing data along three lines: quantitative, 
qualitative, and comparative. Unless we make progress on all three fronts, our ability to 
understand the future of the Middle East will be severely impaired. 


QUANTITATIVE DATA 


Some market research firms have conducted surveys on media and technology related 
use in the Middle East. For the most part, these efforts have concentrated on the wealthier 
countries of the Persian Gulf, where incomes are higher, consumption is higher, and brand 
advertising is more developed. The Arabs of the Gulf are atypical of much of the Arab 
world, however, and there are great disparities between different countries of the region 
as well. The UAE appears to have a higher percentage of English-speakers than many 
other countries of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC), for example, and certainly more 
than a large country like Egypt. Per capita income across the Middle East and North Africa 
region is scarcely more than $2,000, but is more than ten times that amount in Kuwait.5 
Demographics differ from country to country as well. Although populations throughout 
the Middle East and North Africa tend to be young, the younger age cohorts are especially 
large in Saudi Arabia and Iran, and somewhat smaller in Lebanon (where the population 
bulge is in the 15-30 year old age group).® 

We need data on three aspects of media and technology use. The first addresses the 
question of precisely who the users are, especially outside the GCC states. Data tend to be 
developed for marketing studies, and thus concentrate on wealthier populations and 
remain proprietary. For that reason, scholars and public policy officials often lack access 
to the data that is theoretically available. In addition, the Arab countries with the highest 
levels of Internet use also have high numbers of expatriate workers. Yet, no study on 
media and technology use appears to separate out expatriates from nationals. 


= 
5. Country income data is available at www.worldbank.org/data/countrydata/countrydata.html. 
6. International demographic data is available at www.census.gov/ipc/www/idbsum.hunl. 
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Also with regard to users, we need better data on usage patterns than is currently 
available. How much time are people spending on line, and what are they doing there? 
Anecdotally, among the young, chatting appears to be a major occupation, but we don’t 
know this with much scientific rigor. In addition, when people watch television, what are 
they watching? There is some proprietary evidence from market research firms that 
suggests that the Gulf audience for the Qatar based al-Jazeera, for example, tends to be 
older and male, while the audience for the Lebanese Broadcasting Corporation (LBC) is 
younger and more_evenly balanced between males and females. Such studies are limited, 
however, and it would be very helpful to know more about what programs people are 
watching and how their viewing habits change over time. 

Second, and equally importantly, we need better profiles of those using communi- 
cations technology and the new media, and how they compare to the general populations 
in their countries. There is a marked tendency among analysts of the media and 
communications in the region to assume that the potential audience for all of these 
technologies is one hundred percent of the population. In reality, however, issues of 
income, education, and literacy can limit the potential population of users. 

Suppose, for example, that a survey were to find that Internet use in Egypt is heavily 
concentrated among those who are literate in English, have a university education, have 
traveled outside the country, and have a monthly income of more than 1000 LE ($290). 
We have no clear idea how large the population that meets that description is, and having 
that number would contribute significantly to our projection of future Internet use trends. 
Similarly, suppose we were to find that the fastest growing segment of satellite television 
viewers consisted of those throughout the region whose incomes were between the 
equivalent of $100 and $300 per month. It would be helpful to know how much of the 
regional population is currently in that income group. 

One of the most interesting data points in this regard is English-language literacy. 
More than 80 percent of the content of the World Wide Web is in English, for example. 
Since the utility of the web is closely correlated with how much material is available and 
accessible 7, familiarity with English is an important indicator of how readily a population 
can take advantage of information conveyed over the Internet. No good data set exists 
across countries for English-language literacy, nor is there a universal definition or 
methodology for judging it. This is a huge handicap for those seeking to understand the 
impact of the Internet around the world in the short or intermediate term. 

A third issue has to do with infrastructures, although the work of the MOSAIC Group 
on Internet diffusion in the Persian Gulf has put us farther ahead in this regard than in 
either of the other two.® Still, that work is concentrated in a part of the Middle East where 
incomes are higher and populations are lower than the regional average. It goes without 
saying that inadequate national infrastructures can seriously hamper technology develop- 


ENERET 

7. Search engines are important tools for those seeking information on the World Wide Web. While 
there are a few Arabic search engines (www.ayna.com, for example), they are less sophisticated than English 
language search engines and specialize in the less than one percent of the web that is in Arabic. 

8. See Grey Burkhart, “The Persian Gulf Region,” in The MOSAIC Group, Global Diffusion of the 
Internet Project: An Initial Inductive Study, March 1998 (http://www.agsd.com/gdi97/gdi97. html). 
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ment, especially in the short and intermediate term. In the longer term, infrastructure 
problems can often be solved with dollars, whereas “softer” issues requiring training and 
education take larger efforts and more time. 

With all of the above, it is important to note that none of this is static. As costs come 
' down for various technologies, the technologies become more pervasive. Software and 
interfaces can go through face-lifts that make them easier to use. We may see the rise of 
simultaneous translation programs, which could make language differences irrelevant and 
be a huge boost to Arab Internet use.° So-called network effects—that appliances like 
telephones become more valuable to individuals as more individuals get telephones—are 
a significant factor boosting adoption of new technologies. In addition, simple exposure to 
new technologies can make them seem less threatening or unfamiliar over time. On the 
user side, incomes, education levels and training can rise, thereby changing the size of the 
population receptive to those technologies. As we consider all these factors, however, we 
need some sort of baseline, and we still do not have one. 


QUALITATIVE DATA 


We need a better sense of how people see communications technology and the media 
affecting their own lives, and we need to understand it on their terms. In this regard, it is 
especially important for us to break out of the studies of narrow, technophilic elites, which 
constitute much of what we know about regional technology consumption habits. 

Also on the qualitative side, there has been very little content analysis of the Arab 
media of any stripe. There are several issues of interest here. One is how the satellite 
television stations cover news, how they compare to terrestrial stations’ coverage of news, 
and how both have changed over time. While anecdotally, viewers report that the local 
news is becoming both livelier and more comprehensive, such a claim is difficult to prove. 
Another area is newspaper publishing. Many of the international Arab newspapers like the 
Saudi-owned al-Hayat and Asharg al-Awsat are published out of London, where they have 
access to vast amounts of news and freedom from local government censorship. These 
papers have a significant elite readership, but how much do they affect national 
newspapers’ coverage of the news? Equally significantly, how will the current migration 
of regional television stations and newspapers to the Middle East affect their news 
coverage and entertainment programming? 

There are also questions that involve the effect of the Internet on news coverage. 
Theoretically, at least two effects seem possible. One is that populations will eschew 
conventional news channels for Internet content that appears both more authoritative and 
more tailored to their interests. Another is that those in the business of producing news 
will use the Internet to read widely in regional newspapers or even international papers 
like The New York Times, and then convey that added understanding to their audience. 


Ro 

9. Arabic is not likely to be one of the first languages where simultaneous translation software works 
successfully. Compared to languages like Spanish and French, the population of Arabic speakers is small and the 
economic output of the Arabic-speaking region rather low. Combine this with the differences between Semitic 
and Indo-European languages, and simultaneous translation seems some way off. 
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Turning to more mundane technologies, there have been few studies on the Middle 
East of the effects of videotapes, foreign television programming, and foreign films.?°- 
What do people watch, why do they watch it, and how does it affect their lives? 
Programming can be full of explicit and implicit messages, and some of them may differ 
from that intended by the maker of the program. Videotapes (and also television 
programs) can be important tools for political or religious mobilization. To what extent are 
people watching videotapes with explicitly political or religious content, and to what 
extent are they watching Western-style entertainment (which has its own implicit 
messages)? 

On a different level, how does foreign programming affect Arabs’ ideas about the 
non-Arab world, Arabs’ ideas about their own societies, and Arabs’ sense of their own 
identity? Global media, in some respects, make it impossible for Arabs not to see 
themselves as Arabs Gf only because of language), but it may also make some aspire to 
different social and political conditions than those under which they currently live. 

A final area needing study in the qualitative realm is how the new media and 
communications technologies are affecting business practices and extant networks in the 
Middle East. Many see the Internet as a technology that facilitates a broader reach for 
individual firms while eliminating transactional inefficiencies. Buyers and sellers can be 
basically anonymous, as they are on the wildly popular e-Bay, or they can be established, 
but the Internet facilitates shopping around for the best deal. Business networks in the 
Middle East tend to be complex and personal, and deeply imbued with loyalties, debts, and 
even payoffs. We do not know very miuch about how new technologies are changing 
this. If the Internet. or some other technology were greatly to empower small- and 
medium-size enterprises in the region, it could mean a drastic shift away from large family 
conglomerates that shape much of the business climate in many countries in the Middle East. 


COMPARATIVE DATA 


There have been very few studies of the new media in the Middle East, but there have 
been even fewer that have explicitly compared the adoption of communications technol- 
ogy and media consumption with other areas of the world. Comparisons could yield quite 
interesting results. On a linguistic level, Latin America is the only other region of the 
world in which so many countries are united by language but divided by political borders. 
In Latin America as well, there are significant regional powers with populations that do 
not speak the same language as the majority of the region. A number of trends would be 
fascinating to compare. One is the rise of a regional identity. Another is the possible 
emergence of regional information markets that transcend national borders. Yet another is 
the degree of business integration across the region, and yet another is how greater 
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10. Foreign can mean two things in this case. One is external to the region, and thus refers to American 
or European content. But foreign can also refer to intraregional differences. Thus, differences in mores between 
the Persian Gulf and the Mashriq can affect both societies. Anecdotally, we hear reports of Egyptian-produced 
dramas respecting Gulf sensibilities on male-female relations, and we see a huge audience for the flirtatious style 
of Lebanese programming in the more conservative Gulf. 
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unification among countries that speak the same language (Spanish and Arabic) affects 
interactions with countries in those regions which speak different languages (Portuguese, 
Hebrew, Turkish and Farsi). 

Another comparison is between the Middle East and East Asia, where the population 
appears to be adopting technology much more quickly.!! Some of the difference is 
attributable to differences in income, and some to differences in educational levels. But 
there are other factors possibly at play as well, including but not limited to governmental 
structures, the nature of personal, political, and business networks, public attitudes toward 
technology, and others. The point here is not to point out ways in which the Middle East 
and North Africa are deficient, but rather to understand better the factors that encourage 
. and inhibit technological adaptation. Similar studies could be carried out with Africa and 
Eastern Europe. 

A final area of comparison is within the region itself. Israel has delved into some of 
the new technologies, and the UAE appears to be making huge strides in the same 
direction. The leaders of Egypt and Jordan have recently voiced their hopes that - 
technology will lead the economies of those countries ahead, although per capita incomes 
are about one fifteenth of those in either Israel or the UAE. Will there be a yawning digital 
divide within the Middle East itself? Will it still make sense to talk about the Middle East 
as one single region when it comes to technology? We need deeper understandings of the 
processes involved to make a judgment. 


CONCLUSION 


In order to understand what is happening in the Middle East today, and to have any 
sense at all of what will happen in the future, we need far more data than we currently 
have. As the world gets more deeply enmeshed in the Information Age, we know 
shockingly little about how the people of the Middle East get their information, and how 
they interpret that information. We also need to pursue efforts to compare the Middle East 
with other regions of the world. At the end of the day, we could see new technologies 
uniting the region in a way that has not been envisioned for decades. We may see a “New 
Middle East” united through commerce for peace, as former Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres has envisioned. We may also see a new Arabism emerge, which comes from 
the grass roots up rather than from the top down. 

Technology could also divide the region, making such sharp distinctions between 
rich and poor that it no longer makes sense to call it a single region. Technology could 
more deeply imbed traditional structures of politics, governance, and business, or it could 
replace them with something entirely new. From where we sit, the answers are hard to see. 
Knowing which questions we should be asking is an easier task. 


aa 
11. See, for example, Nicholas S. Vonortas and Rebecca S. Dodder, “Information Technology: 
Developing country firms enter the global network,” iMP Magazine, http://www.cisp.org/imp/march_2000/ 
03_O0vonortas.htm. Also, “Internet Use in Asia to Explode by 2005,” bttp://www.nua.ie/surveys/ 
=VS&art_id=905355389&rel=tue. 
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A “PAN-ARAB VIRTUAL THINK TANK”: 
ENRICHING THE ARAB INFORMATION 
ENVIRONMENT 


Michael C. Hudson 


Information technology (IT) is a key to development in the age of globalization. This 
article spells out some of the implications and problems associated with the 
explosive, if belated, growth of IT in the Arab world. It offers some suggestions on 
how the Arab world might develop its IT capabilities and argues in particular the 
benefits of a pluralistic approach in which the private sector is encouraged to 
provide dynamism, while the state provides basic support and incentives. The article 
concludes with a modest, heuristic proposal for developing a pan-Arab virtual think 
tank to help stimulate a more information rich environment. 


“Knowledge for development” was the theme of the World Bank’s 1998/99 World 
Development Report!. The information technology revolution offers a unique opportunity 
for developing countries to harness knowledge to advance their economic and societal 
capabilities. Indeed, it has the potential to offer cultural and political benefits as well. The 
Arab world today stands at a crucial historical juncture. Blessed with substantial human 
and natural resources, it has achieved a great deal in the way of infrastructural 
development in the momentous century now ending. 

But the twentieth century has dealt some serious blows to Arab developmental 
possibilities as well. External interventions (political and military) have diverted resources 


=a 
Michael C. Hudson is Acting Director and Seif Ghobash Professor at the Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University. His most recent edited volume is Middle East Dilemma: The Politics and Economics of 
Arab Integration (New York: Columbia University Press and London: I.B. Tauris, 1999). 
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that otherwise might have been used for development. State-driven economic develop- 
ment has yielded some good results but seems increasingly ineffective as the new century 
dawns. Political bureaucratic-authoritarianism has, in many cases, hindered development 
by limiting the possibilities for innovation and entrepreneurship. Oil has not proven to be 
the deus ex machina of Arab economic growth: while its benefits are obvious, it has also 
contributed to economic distortions, wild fluctuations, and a negative “rentier mentality” 
on the part of both rulers and citizens. And ‘one of the most serious impediments to Arab 
economic development has been the persistent failure of Arab elites to accomplish rational 
regional integration. It requires no extraordinary powers of observation to see that the 
Arab world today is weak and deeply divided—its constituent political parts isolated, its 
skilled man and woman-power disconnected from truly productive cooperative enterprise, 
its ordinary citizens unempowered to participate in the development process. Isolated, 
alienated, and struggling simply to have a decent life, is it any wonder that some of these 
ordinary people should retreat into chauvinistic causes or take refuge in militant religious 
ideological movements? 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND THE ARAB WORLD 


The information technology (IT) revolution offers vast potential benefits for the Arab 
world and its constituent parts because of its capacity not only for generating knowledge 
but also for distributing it and harnessing it for a variety of developmental objectives. This 
essay is a rough and preliminary attempt to describe the opportunities at hand and to 
propose some ideas for realizing them in the Arab context. It should be cautioned at once 
that IT is not a deus ex machina for resolving the multiple crises facing the Arab nation. 
Just as oil has been important but not decisive so it is with IT. But IT does not carry with 
it the same amount of negative baggage that the “oil revolution” did. The most powerful 
and appealing feature of IT in the Arab context is that its costs and diseconomies are few 
and its benefits are not only numerous but uniquely democratic. In the broadest 
developmental sense, the greatest potential benefit of IT is its ability to engage and 
empower ordinary people. The most beneficial IT strategy, therefore, will be the one that 
facilitates the active involvement of citizens at all levels in economic, social, and cultural 
development. It follows, of course, that an IT strategy which seeks to monopolize 
information resources in the hands of a few would greatly diminish the larger public 
benefits which IT can offer. 


THE NEW GLOBAL INFORMATION ENVIRONMENT 

The Internet and its Implications 

“Globalization” is the topic du jour from Washington to Wellington, from Copenhagen to 
Cape Town. In the Arab world, the story is the same. Interviewed in Cairo in March 2000, 


Thomas Friedman, author of a popular book on globalization, remarked that five years ago 
he had said “that half of the Egyptian cabinet think the Internet is something you catch fish 
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with in the Nile,”’? while now Egyptians want to take notes on what he has written 37. The 
opinion pages of Al-Hayat discuss the subject; in Riyadh it has been openly debated in the 
Janadriyya cultural festival; there is even a new Arabic coinage for the term—ual-‘awlama. 
At the risk of repeating clichés, we may say that the world increasingly resembles a 
“global village” by virtue of the astounding growth in IT connectivity. IT connectivity 
both contributes to and is a sign of increasing global interdependence in almost every field 
of social activity: finance, trade, the news media, education, popular culture, tourism, 
medicine, and scholarly research, to name a few. In the military and national security field, 
an IT capability is now a sine qua non. Economic development increasingly requires 
global connectivity: autarkic development strategies, sometimes articulated at both the far 
left and far right of the political spectrum, today appear as curious anachronisms, while the 
emerging market countries now actively court investment and trade from the G-7. Many 
Arab countries, by virtue of their historical and touristic resources, their proximity to 
Europe, and their globally strategic geographic position have natural comparative 
advantages to exploit in services, transportation, tourism, and—-why not?—IT industries. 
But in the new age of al-‘awlama these advantages cannot be effectively exploited without 
a world-class IT capability. 


Perspectives on the IT Revolution 


Today, when we speak about the IT revolution, we focus on new technologies such as 
satellite television, cellular telephony, E-mail, and the Internet. We also like to analyze 
processes, such as the patterns of diffusion of these technologies and their coming 
convergence. But these developments are but the latest in a series of IT revolutions going 
back at least to Gutenberg’s printing press. The twentieth century alone has witnessed the 
telephone, the radio, the vacuum tube, television, the transistor, and the computer—from 
mainframe to PC. These developments—especially the later ones—occurred as the 
formerly colonized countries of Asia and Africa were becoming independent states, trying 
to form new national identities, and embarking on ambitious development programs. The 
Arab world, of course, was very much a part of this process, as it gradually achieved 
independence from Britain and France and embarked on a “nation-building” project that 
is still far from complete. 


The 1950s and 1960s 


Social scientists who studied these developments as early as the 1950s theorized that the 
modernization of developing societies might be accelerated and facilitated by the new 
communications technologies.4 One of the pioneering works was Karl W. Deutsch’s 
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Nationalism and Social Communication . Harold Lasswell theorized about “the intelli- 
gence function” of modern political systems, which he linked directly to communications 
capabilities. A landmark study of this genre on the Middle East was Daniel Lerner’s The 
Passing of Traditional Society. Access to mass media was an important factor in the 
creation of “empathetic” transitional personalities on the threshold of participation in 
“modern” political and developmental projects. ‘Abdallah Bujra, an anthropologist, 
analyzed the impact of Egypt’s Sawt al- ‘Arab radio station on a remote village in southern 
Yemen. My own study of Arab Politics: The Search for Legitimacy assigned considerable 
significance to the role of mass communications and education in the politicization of 
ordinary people. i 

What these early studies had in common was an image of the new communications 
technologies as serving basically a “top-down” function: information could now be 
conveyed by newly independent, nationalist, “modernizing” governments to the mostly 
uneducated masses, who would receive it passively and presumably be improved by it to 
the benefit of both the individual and the nation. Some modernization theorists spoke of 
modernization in general and IT in particular as having the ability to create new identities 
and “modern” political values, washing away the anachronistic “traditional” culture. Such 
expectations were largely unwarranted and in any case probably undesirable. I recall them 
only because there is now much debate as to whether today’s information technologies 
pose a danger to traditional culture and values—in Arabic asala and turath. Notwith- 
standing the pervasiveness of today’s al-‘awlama, experience with previous IT develop- 
ments (like the transistor) suggest that indigenous values are remarkably resistant to and 
adaptive of them. 


The Present 


The information technologies of the present differ in one crucial respect from those that 
were diffused into the Arab world in the 1950s and 1960s: they permit and encourage 
interactivity between and among communicators rather than requiring the receiver to be 
the passive recipient of whatever the sender is sending. The earlier IT revolution is 
hierarchical; today’s is—potentially, at least—-egalitarian. One of the first social scientists 
to explicate this point was Ithiel de Sola Pool, of MIT, in a 1983 book, Technologies of 
Freedom. In it he put forth a number of provocative propositions. Distance is ceasing to 
be a barrier to communication. Speech, text, and pictures are increasingly being sent the 
same way, unseparated, as technologies converge. In the “information society” greater 
proportion of work as well as leisure is spent in communication. Computing and 
‘communication are becoming one. The old “mass media revolution” is being reversed: 
new electronic technologies permit specialized messages to be sent both to and from 
individuals. Pool felt that these characteristics held out major implications for the 
developing countries: they would bring the masses (rural, urban) into modern society. The 


S. Bujra, The Politics of Stratification (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1961); Michael C. Hudson, Arab Politics: 
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new IT revolution was not, then, simply a matter of technical infrastructure but a project 
(and opportunity) for moral improvement. The possibility of “two-way” communication 
was of key importance in this respect.> 


Re-Imagining Identities 


If interactivity (not just “two-way” but “n-way”) is one key feature of the new IT, another 
surely is the development of what Jon Anderson has called “communities in cyberspace”’®. 
As early as the 1950s Deutsch had theorized that patterns of social communication had 
helped construct national communities—whether they be trade routes along rivers, mail 
flows, or mass-media domains. Three decades or so later the anthropologist Benedict 
Anderson took up the theme from an historical-anthropological perspective in Imagined 
Communities’. In it he proposed to consider the nation as an “imagined community”: “the 
members of even the smallest nation,’ he wrote, “will never know most of their 
fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of them, yet in the minds of each lives the image 
of their communion.” For Benedict Anderson, the new information technologies (just like 
the older one of print) are reshaping the “imagination” of communities and their 
world-views and moral foundations. Interactivity, one might add, adds an element of 
solidarity to these new communities that perhaps is not so much present in hierarchically 
constructed ones. 


The New Landscape of Communities 


Anybody using an Internet search engine knows that websites are proliferating exponen- 
tially. Not all websites qualify as “communities”—at least in the sense of having some 
common purpose and sense of “membership”. But many do, be the organizing principle 
commercial, organizational, educational, military, or governmental. Some are strictly 
instrumental—means for accomplishing, say, a business purpose, or organizing a 
scholarly study group. Some are expressive—in which individuals can affirm solidarity 
with like-minded members around, say, a cultural solidarity cause. There are at least three 
interesting features of the new JT-generated community landscape. First, the number of 
identity groups is increasing rapidly. This development holds important implication for the 
growth of associational life and civil society. Second, it is easy for individuals to join 
many communities, thus anchoring themselves in a variety of cross-cutting identity 
groups, and opening channels of opportunity and access heretofore unavailable. Third, 
cyberspace communities know no boundaries in the conventional geographic sense. This 
means that professional “communities”’—say, of lawyers or engineers—-can be truly 
transnational. To some extent IT reduces the isolation and marginality of those who are 
physically distant from traditional centers of professional, economic, or political activity. 
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From a Tocquevillian perspective, this proliferation of communal and associative activity 
is fundamentally positive for society in general. 


THE POSITIVE IMPLICATIONS 


Clearly there are negative aspects to the IT revolution, both in developed and developing 
countries. But they should not obscure the far more important positive advantages that it 
is bringing about. In addition to the fundamental asset already mentioned—the vast new 
availability of information and interactive communicating power—we should also 
emphasize three related benefits: decentralization and networking, freedom, and innova- 
tion. 


Decentralization and Networking 


It is perhaps in the spirit of this post-modern age that information and communications 
should be “de-centered.” The IT revolution has expanded, deepened but above all 
pluralized the global flow of information. In dramatic and welcome contrast to the 
rational-bureaucratic hierarchies of twentieth century modernism, we have somehow been 
visited with a high-tech “system” that is not really a system, that does not really have a 
center, and lacks an overarching and arbitrary “authority.” If the metaphor for the new 
information age is the network it is not like a spider’s web, with a center, but rather a 
boundary-less concatenation of nodes and linkages. . 


Freedom 


In the modern, information-driven global societies, freedom is not just a moral public 
good in itself, it is also increasingly a functional requisite for economic growth and 
societal development. The great lesson of the collapse of statist-bureaucratic projects 
exemplified by the Soviet Union is that such enterprises are unsuited to the demands and 
the possibilities of the present age. True, statist systems were able to record significant 
achievements—such as the Soviet space exploration program— but they proved finally to 
be hollow shells in terms of economic performance. An important reason for this 
weakness was the restricted flow of information in the system. Even as the Soviet system 
was unraveling, innovative young Russian engineers were constructing their own 
semi-clandestine computer networks, but the Soviet state was an obstacle rather than an 
asset in their efforts 8. The IT revolution has the potential in the Arab world, as it has 
already demonstrated in the industrialized societies, to provide vastly freer access to 
information and knowledge, which in turn increases the opportunities for creativity, 
inventiveness, and discovery. 


a 
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Innovation 


The IT revolution in the United States has spawned a synergistic, dynamic economic 
sector unto itself in California’s Silicon Valley and elsewhere. IT companies are among 
the fastest-growing firms; on the American stock market they are considered “hot 
properties.” But even more important—in terms of overall growth.and development-~are 
the “ripple effects”: IT innovations generate further innovations in many other fields: one 
thinks immediately of biotechnology, medicine, aerospace, and education, among others. 
An IT capability also gives industries and businesses a competitive advantage in the 
regional and global marketplace. 

Bringing innovative, entrepreneurial projects to fruition usually needs cooperation 
and collaboration with “allies” elsewhere. Whether we are speaking of a scientific research 
project or an original new product, the chances of achieving success are enhanced by the 
ability to connect with like-minded innovators and to disseminate news of the project in 
order to attract investment and develop markets. How many good ideas never become 
transformed into productive projects because their creators were isolated, unable to attract 
the necessary support? 

Not only does this diffusion of innovation generate new wealth all across the 
economy, it also produces “external economies”, or general public benefits. In medicine, 
for example, many profitable companies have sprung up as the result of the availability of 
huge data bases, but in addition there are broad public benefits in terms of better health 
care. Inasmuch as the IT revolution has exerted a multiplier effect on a society’s 
“innovation capacity” it has become an important engine of economic growth and societal 
development. 


PROBLEMATIC ASPECTS 


While perhaps most of today’s IT revolution and its societal implications are positive, it 
must be conceded, however, that there are negative aspects as well. Conservative social 
commentators worry about issues which they see as destructive of the social fabric and a 
threat to the established order of things, such as the following: 


Alienation 


Are cyber-communities an adequate substitute for “real” communities? At least one recent 
study in the United States found that dedicated Internet users actually expressed more 
alienation and unhappiness than other people. Can people who interact only via computer 
screens form the vibrant and purposeful communities that might contribute to economic 
development and cultural creativity? Does IT actually detract from meaningful associa- 
tions? 
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Fundamentalisms 

Some observers fear that the disembodied, uncontrolled nature of Internet communication 
encourages atavistic and antisocial attitudes and behavior. Hate groups can form as easily 
as scholarly networks. Criminal mafias and political fundamentalists enjoy the, same 
access as humanitarian non-governmental organizations. o | 


Censorship, Security and Privacy Issues 


In countries such as the US where the IT revolution has been most pervasive, government - 


officials and private citizens alike worry about “technical” issues associated with a ~- © 


technology which has grown in a thousand different places with a momentum of its own. 
Pornography has proliferated, prompting a variety of “firewall” devices to keep it away 
from young children and teenagers, many of whom are more proficient with (and more 
addicted to) the Internet than are their parents. For conservative Middle Eastern societies 
just embarking on an “information opening,” such as Saudi Arabia and Syria, concerns 
over pornography on the web probably exceed concerns over politically unacceptable 
websites. As societies become increasingly Internet-dependent, they become increasingly 
vulnerable to hackers—website spoilers who may simply be mischievous teen-agers or 
more sinister intruders seeking to disrupt economic or military-security information 
networks. In the United States there are debates over encryption policies which 
governmental authorities support in the name of protecting and monitoring the Internet as 
a whole. Advocates of stricter government regulation extrapolate from the familiar 
metaphor of the “information superhighway” to argue that, like any road system, it needs 
road signs, traffic signals, and police to maintain an efficient and orderly flow of traffic. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A SOCIETY’S INFORMATION CAPABILITY 


According to the Director of the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development, the 
number of Internet connections in the Arab world come to only ten percent of those in 
Southeast Asia and only five percent of those in the industrialized societies?, Only 
sub-Saharan Africa ranks lower. One possible way to catch up is to follow the leader. 


The American Experience 


According to Castells “the first Information Technology Revolution was American, with 
a Californian inclination”. It began during the Second World War and took off with a 
series of key inventions in the following decades: the transistor, the computer, and the 
microprocessor. A combination of factors—-historical, economical, and sociological— 
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seem to have created the environment in which these synergistic developments could 
flourish. The Second World War and then the Cold War motivated policymakers, 
scientists, engineers, and inventors. Military and national security imperatives opened the 
way for massive funding of IT research and development. The embryo of today’s Internet 
was a US Defense Department project to provide a decentralized communications network 
as a backup to possible Soviet destruction of the conventional communications systems. 
Entrepreneurial incentives arose with each new IT invention, inspiring ingenious 
“tinkerers” to even more creations. The relatively unregulated American economy 
encouraged innovation and profitable commercialization of IT innovations. And a certain 
intellectual synergism developed in zones of IT creativity and productivity such as Silicon 
Valley, the Route 128 corridor around Boston, and more recently, northern Virginia. The 
most famous example of all this was the development of the Apple microcomputer in the 
mid-1970s by two college dropouts, Steve Jobs and Steve Wozniak, in their parents’ 
garage. 

Are there any lessons to be drawn from this remarkable story, in terms of developing 
an Arab IT capability? First, it is not being proposed, let alone predicted, that a second (or 
continuing) IT revolution will take place in the Arab world: the Arab world today simply 
does not possess the critical mass of inventiveness, incentives, and technological 
infrastructure. But it is not at all unthinkable that the Arab governments, the private sector, 
and the research and development (R&D) community could together focus and organize 
their considerable resources to create two or three Silicon Valleys for the manufacture and 
dissemination of IT for the Arab region. To do so, the American experience suggests (a) 
that there must be an encouraging climate for individual research and investigation; (b) 
that the state must provide financial and infrastructural support; (c) that the state and 
government take care not to monopolize or to stifle bureaucratically the IT sector; and (d) 
that there should be a reasonably healthy private sector and a relatively free economy to 
provide commercial incentives for entrepreneurship. 


The Risk of Exclusion from the Global IT Environment 


Such recommendations are easy to utter but hard to implement in the less-developed 
regions. A sobering aspect to the IT revolution is the growing gap between the haves and 
have-nots. The emergence of a more integrated free market global economy has not led 
to an even distribution of its benefits. Indeed, as development economists have observed, 
Africa and the Middle East generally lag behind the other regions (including Latin 
America and much of Asia). Africa and the Middle East now account for only 2.7 percent 
of world manufacturing production!!. Sub-Saharan Africa, in particular, has shrunk 
economically to such an extent that it risks exclusion simply through irrelevance. While 
the Arab world (from North Africa to the Gulf) is better off, its overall economic 
performance since the mid-1980s, following the collapse of oil-boom era prices, has been 
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unimpressive!?. Statist economies, especially those heavily dependent on the export of 
primary commodities, are not well-placed to encourage or sustain IT capabilities. The 
transition to what Castells calls an “outward development strategy” based on the model of 
the Asian newly industrializing countries, is a painful project in which the Arab economies 
are mainly in just the initial stages. Notwithstanding recent good news—the slowing of 
population growth in some countries, higher oil prices, and the recovery of Asian 
markets—sluggish growth rates and weak educational systems do not facilitate IT 
development. It is possible for the Arab region to generate the IT capabilities of a 
Singapore (or, closer to home, an Israel), but it will not be easy. 


BUILDING AN IT CAPABILITY IN THE LDC’S 


What, then, are the basic ingredients for developing an IT capability in less-developed 
regions such as the Arab world? There are three important elements to consider: (1) the 
development of an IT Research & Development “free zone”, (2) a more enlightened yet 
limited role for- the state, and (3) a formula for combining the first two in a positive 
manner. 


Need for an IT R&D “Free Zone” 


Synergism, spontaneity, energy, and individualism are the kind of terms we like to use in 
explaining the amazing success of IT development in the US Of course, there is more to 
the story than these rather romantic images suggest, but it does seem to be important that 
some social space be made available to nurture IT projects. The nurturing requires, among 
other things, positive economic incentives for invention and entrepreneurship, and also 
positive psychological incentives in the form of significant freedom from governmental 
bureaucracy or harassment. In part, Silicon Valley emerged because bright young people 
were simply left unfettered to create, to be intellectually challenged by each other, and to 
be materially rewarded for their accomplishments. The Silicon Valley experience has not 
been lost on the leaders and elites in some Arab countries. At least one of the new 
generation of Arab leaders, King Abdallah of Jordan, has explicitly challenged his 
countrymen to create a “Jordanian Silicon Valley.” 


An Enlightened Role for the State 


The American experience perhaps reflects the US’s history and Americans’ somewhat 
contradictory ideological attitudes toward the state. Americans generally like to think of 
their historical development as having been driven by individual initiative and private 
capitalist entrepreneurship. The state is often seen as a necessary evil, and politicians of 
both parties nowadays delight in criticizing its allegedly clumsy involvement in social and 
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business matters. The history of the modern Arab state is very different. It has been more 
authoritarian, more intrusive, and arbitrary. It has failed to encourage—indeed it has often 
actively undermined—the rule of law; and the lack of predictable, legitimate procedures 
has had adverse consequences for economic development. More often than not it has 
stifled innovation and entrepreneurial activity. While many Arab citizens hold negative 
attitudes toward their states and governments, they have been generally apathetic or 
resigned to a state-dominated economy and society. Such states and attitudes clearly 
inhibit the development of an information-rich society. 

But it is not enough to insist that the state lift its inhibiting practices. It must also play 
an active role in encouraging IT development. Even in very wealthy societies, such as the 
US, the state has played a very important role in setting IT priorities, deregulating 
communications monopolies, and in providing the necessary funding and infrastructural 
support. In much less wealthy societies, it is even more essential that the state play such _ 
a positive role, because—save for that thin stratum of very rich individuals and profitable 
private enterprises—there isn’t any other source for such support. Moreover, within a 
given region states should adopt integrative and complementary JT policies. In the Arab 
world, one is looking at 22 states, and it is obvious that cooperation among them in 
sponsoring IT initiatives would make sense. 


How to Combine the Two 


Nothing could be more important or more difficult than contriving a formula that would 
allow both for private, individual initiative in developing the IT sector and also engage the 
state (or states) in providing some (but not all) of the necessary support. The trick is to 
engage the state without allowing the state (either by accident or design) to monopolize, 
micromanage or bureaucratically stifle the enterprise. The formula may differ from place 
to place, but a sine gua non for all is a stable and equitable regulatory environment. If a 
formula could be found, not only would there be obvious benefits in terms of the 
indigenous participants, but it would also encourage a third—exogenous—source of 
material and technical support: the international IT private sector. Global IT companies 
would be more interested in investing and assisting Arab IT development if they saw a 
vibrant and stable local IT environment. 


THINKING ABOUT AN ARAB IT DEVELOPMENT STRATEGY 


Much of the previous discussion focuses on IT applications mainly in advanced industrial 
societies. Do the same points have validity in application to developing countries, such as 
those in the Arab world? I shall comment specifically on the Arab situation below, but 
allow me to hypothesize that the answer is “yes”: the Arab world almost certainly 
possesses the “raw materials’”—in terms of financial and skilled human resources—to 
develop and sustain its own IT capabilities and not just to be the passive recipient of 
exogenous IT benefits. What it lacks is the political will and skill to encourage such a thing 
to take place. Moreover, one can imagine that a serious Arab investment in a 
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well-conceived IT strategy could yield general multiplier effects comparable and perhaps 
superior to those of the shortlived oil price “revolution” of the 1970s and early 1980s. 

Thus far, this article has tried, first, to demonstrate the importance of knowledge and 
IT in the emerging global economy, with its positive and negative aspects; and, second, 
to suggest how societies in general might advance their IT capabilities. Along the way a 
number of references have been made to various features of the contemporary Arab world 
that might bear on this question. Now it is time to discuss the Arab situation in greater 
detail. While the basic resources exist, we must consider certain aspects of the Arab 
Situation that are not so encouraging. Perhaps most serious is the region’s lagging 
economic development in the face of daunting population growth. We also have 
commented on the region’s authoritarian politics and its top-heavy governmental 
bureaucracies which stifle innovation. Relatively pessimistic observers, such as Alter- 
man!3, point to other constraints as well, such as limited English literacy, anachronistic 
educational practices, and the divide between the small information-rich elites and the 
masses of ordinary people for whom IT is likely to remain inaccessible owing to high 
costs and other obstacles. And a huge immediate hindrance for the region is (as one Cisco 
systems executive put it) “the quality of the copper in the ground that drives the quality 
and availability of bandwidth in the Net”! For most of the region only basic services, such 
as dial access through analogue modems and ISDN, and permanent connections, are 
available. E-commerce is just in its infancy, held back in part for a lack of security 
protection. Until there is satisfactory Arabization of the Net, it will remain largely the 
special preserve of the elites. 

More than any other factor, politics is at the root of these problems. Without Arab 
governments developing an effective and enlightened IT development strategy, it is 
difficult to see how Arab societies can break out of the vicious circle of IT underdevel- 
opment. Take, for example, the persistent inability of Arab societies to develop 
technological capabilities. A.B. Zahlan has empirically documented the lagging R&D 
output of the Arab region compared to others and has repeatedly criticized Arab 
governments for failing to allocate sufficient resources for the training and employment of 
skilled manpower and for neglecting a region-wide integrated approach to building 
technological capabilities.‘5 Despite their impressive commitments to primary education 
and certain traditional fields of higher education over the years, Arab governments have 
not implemented policies that would provide incentives for the younger generation to 
produce smart, trained, innovative information professionals, including, hopefully, the 
occasional Arab Steve Jobs or Bill Gates. 

To be sure, one should not blame governments alone for such a situation; there are 
societal and cultural impediments as well. There seems to be a syndrome of negative 
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attitudes toward information and knowledge in Arab societies. Such attitudes are not 
unique to the Arab world, of course; they are observable in most societies to some degree, 
including the United States. Nor are they uniform within Arab societies: some geographic 
areas and social sectors seem to exhibit them more than others. Among these attitudes is 
fear of information. In this view, information and knowledge can be dangerous if it 
becomes widely disseminated: it can corrupt the youth, erode habits of obedience to 
authority and encourage unhealthy speculation. It can also endanger national security or 
regime security. There is also an attitude of what one might call information jealousy. 
Information is a form of power, and power is to be monopolized and denied to potential 
rivals. Denying information to others enhances one’s own power to their detriment. 
Finally, there is an aversion to informational pluralism. Multiple sources of often- 
conflicting information (and interpretation and opinion) create anxiety and raise disturbing 
questions about the authenticity and validity of sources. A basic axiom of scientific 
investigation—the idea that debate and testing of competing ideas is necessary for 
discovering truth—makes some people uncomfortable. To the extent-that such attitudes 
may influence behavior and public decision-making in Arab societies, they clearly will be 
detrimental to an Arab IT development project. But to what extent does such a 
hypothetical “negative information syndrome” exist in the Arab world, and what can be 
done to alleviate it? It would be useful to carry out research on this question. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL: A PAN-ARAB VIRTUAL THINK-TANK (PAVTT) 


If my argument about the importance of knowledge and IT in future economic and social 
development is correct, it would follow that the political and intellectual elites in 
developing countries should be carefully studying their informational capabilities and 
possibilities. One practical way of setting out on such a course would be to establish a 
“virtual think-tank”—employing the very same information technologies that would be 
the object of sustained study. If our observations about the history of IT development in 
the West, the unequal but promising aspects of the global information environment, and 
the particular situation of the Arab world also have some validity, then one would at least 
conclude that creating an IT development strategy for the Arab nation is no easy matter. 
To be successful, it would require careful study and the mobilization of the best- 
intellectual, technical, entrepreneurial, administrative and political talent in the entire 
region from the Atlantic to the Gulf. Effective input would be required from a wide variety 
of women and men—social scientists, humanists, computer specialists, engineers, infor- 
mation scientists, librarians, business people, government officials and politicians. 
Structurally, such a think-tank might resemble the de-centered network of websites 
that characterize the global information environment itself. It could in fact mirror the very 
“webbed-network” configuration of the Arab world itself. While traditionally one thinks 
of the Arab world in terms of a bloc of territory stretching across North Africa through the 
Arabian peninsula, it is equally valid to imagine it as a series of nodes or hubs (major 
cities), from which linkages (or spokes) extend both to other nodes and to smaller 
population centers. One can envisage, then, an Arab mini-Internet, along which informa- 
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tion, research findings, scientific exchanges and cultural debates would flow. Sites in key 
cities (beginning, probably, with those that are already developing an IT community, such 
as Dubai, Cairo, and ‘Amman) would serve as centers responsible for the various analytic 
functions of an ongoing Arab IT development project. 

Organizing such a project is rather like squaring the circle inasmuch as the values of 
creativity, innovation, pluralism, and “de-centeredness” need to be reconciled with a 
sufficiently solid institutional base, with its inherent risk of bureaucratization. In the 
United States major projects have sometimes been established outside the normal 
bureaucratic framework of government: an example is the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the 1930s. While Arab states must be called upon to provide some investment and 
infrastructural support, one is tempted to recommend that a pan-Arab virtual think-tank 
should be driven fundamentally by the private sector, and with significant input from civil 
society. One is also tempted to suggest, in light of IT developments in the US and 
elsewhere in the world, that the average age of the PAVTT leadership should be 
“youthful’”—probably under 40. There is, of course, a “model” for pan-Arab organiza- 
tions, based on those affiliated with the League of Arab States, but it may not constitute 
the most effective model to deal with the particular mission of the PAVTT. There may be 
better models to be found in the complex, multidimensional integrative experience of the 
European Community. Perhaps an entirely original design is called for in this case, one 
that harnesses the substantial resources of the Arab world and avoids the debilitating 
aspects of inter-Arab relations. 

What should be on the agenda of this virtual think-tank? Substantive functions might 
include the following: 


POLICY FORUMS 


e Strategies for accelerating Arab IT capabilities 
ə IT and civil society 

e Political participation through IT 

è Region-wide IT development planning 

e IT and cultural expression 

e Information security and encryption issues 

e Standards, protocols, and administration 

è Regulatory policies 

e Censorship and moral issues 

è Intellectual property 

e Distance learning 

e Bridging the gap between IT haves and have-nots 


INFRASTRUCTURE DEVELOPMENT 


e Increasing broadband access 

è Network development 

e E-Commerce infrastructure and services 
e Incentives for infrastructure investment 
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e Improving connectivity 

e Encouragement of Arab cyberspace functional communities e.g., in literature, fine arts, 
religion, agricultural development, water resources, gender issues, human rights, labor 
practices, public health, etc. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


e Arabizing the Internet 

e Market and opinion research for Arabic satellite TV, E-Commerce, etc. 
e Taxation of E-commerce 

è Incentive programs for improving mass access to IT 

e Reducing the “brain drain” of indigenous IT specialists 
e Analyzing patterns of Internet growth 

e Convergence of information technologies 

e Surveys on public attitudes toward information and IT 
e Possibilities for E-voter registration and E-voting 

e The “virtual majlis” 

ə Monitoring IT developments worldwide 


TRAINING 


e On-line IT degree/certificate courses 

e Fellowships and support for Arabic IT specialists 

e Training of television journalists and investigative reporters 
è Legal training in IT regulatory and development issues 

e Teacher training for IT 

e IT curriculum development for Arab universities 


One could, of course, imagine many other “agenda items” for the PAVTT, as well. 

If the spontaneous, decentralized, and minimally bureaucratic character of an Arab IT 
project is to be fostered and preserved, it needs to be asserted—yet again—that the 
preferred model for such an enterprise is not a pyramid but rather a network. Cooperation 
rather than command should be the operative relationship. While the PAVTT requires 
cooperation between state and society, society should be the dominant partner. And if the 
pan-Arab scope of the project is to be realized, it should be insulated as much as possible 
from the exigencies of inter-Arab politics. 

Lest one conclude that this modest proposal is utopian, it 1s worth observing that 
there are innovative IT projects already underway in several Arab countries which are 
- ‘beginning/to tackle many of the issues discussed here. In 1999 the Crown Prince of Dubai, 
General Shaykh Muhammad bin Rashid Al Maktum, unveiled plans to create the Dubai 
“Internet City,” investing $200 million in a free-zone in which IT business firms will be 
able to buy, manufacture, store and export their products duty-free. It is slated to have a 
strong R&D and educational function and will undertake policy research on issues such 
as data protection, intellectual property rights, e-commerce, e-finance, e-marketing, and 
multimedia. In Jordan, King ‘Abdallah II has commissioned local IT industry leaders and 
specialists to design “the REACH initiative”—a national strategy for Jordan to develop a 
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vibrant, export-oriented Information Technology services sector.!© The acronym 
“REACH” refers to the plan’s functional agenda: Regulatory framework, Estate (infra- 
structure), Advancement programs, Capital, and Human resource development. And 
Egypt has created a Ministry of Information Technology. These initiatives, while 
promising, are heavily business-oriented; but the larger benefits of IT extend well beyond 
commerce. What is needed, therefore, is a project that engages these larger horizons and 
that both enlists and develops the Arab world’s IT human resources—“computer geeks”, 
social scientists, humanists, businesspeople, and politicians. 

There has been much debate both in the Arab world and the West about the “end of 
Arabism” and the crisis of the Arab nation.!7 While the subject under consideration here 
is about development, not politics, it may not be inappropriate to conclude with the 
observation that a “new Arabism” may be taking shape in the new century—one based not 
on ideology but rather on shared interests and on sociocultural and economic relationships 
at many levels. The IT revolution could enhance the developmental payoffs inherent in 
this trend. 
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INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY, TRUST, 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE ARAB 
WORLD 


Mamoun Fandy 


Western assessments often suggest that the emergence of satellite television 
broadcasting, the Internet and other new media in the Middle East will profoundly 
change the political and social realities of the region. Such predictions may 
underestimate the important role played by trust in Middle Eastern societies, where 
traditional state control of the information media has often meant that more reliance 
is placed on oral and unofficial means of communications, in the mosque, the 
coffeehouse, or the marketplace. Just as the validity of the traditions of the Prophet 
Muhammad were supported by a system of isnad, or the chain of transmission, 
similarly oral sources of information in the Middle East today sometimes enjoy 
more credibility than written sources. With this in mind, the article examines the 
impact of new media in the region. 


Ti. coming of the Internet and the mushrooming of satellite dishes on Arab rooftops 
have been heralded in the West as signs of the retreating Arab state, the rise of civil 
society, the emergence of the public sphere, and maybe a dawn of new politics.! Despite 
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this excitement about modern means of communication and their impact on Arab polities, 
one is astonished by the disjunction between these pronouncements and the realities of 
Arab politics and Arab societies. 

This article is a response to an obvious puzzle concerning political communication, 
modern media, and their impact in the Arab world. If one looks at the Arab states, one 
never fails to notice that most Arab states. control almost all means of mass communica- 
tion: print, radio, and television. Naturally, as a result, one would expect that the language 
of those at the helm of the state would dominate the political language in the Arab world. 
Yet, the dominant language in Arab societies, at least in the past two decades, has been 
oppositionist and Islamist, or at least dominated by Islamic symbols. Given that states bar 
these groups from the various media, it is puzzling that their discourse is dominant. Thus, 
before making the linkage between the diffusion of state controlled, modern means of 
communication, and political change in the Arab world one has to contend with the 
following questions: | 

e Why is the Islamist discourse, despite lack of access to these modern means of 
communication, still dominant?; 

e Why is it that state discourse is not taking hold, despite what is available to the 
elites in terms of means of mass communication and other instruments of social control?; 

e Why is the hegemony of the Arab state weak?; 

ə What is the relationship between communication and trust? 

Before I answer these questions, I would like to contest the assumptions that link 
modern media to socio-political change in the Arab world on both theoretical and 
empirical grounds. Macro-sociologists and economic historians have disputed the rela- 
tionship between technological change and openness of the political order or economic 
growth elsewhere. Contesting the relationship between openness and new technologies 
from a sociological standpoint, James Beniger argues that the information revolution came 
as a response to the crisis of control that resulted from the great flows of material and data 
that accompanied the industrial revolution.? This pressing problem of movement of goods, 
information, and their processing required new means of control. This is why we had 
innovations such as the telegraph, telephone, assembly lines, and scientific management, 
he argues. The conclusions of Beniger’s argument run against the assumption of both 
medium theory and modernization theory alike. Another argument challenging the direct 
correlation between technology and economic growth comes from a giant in the field of 
US economic history. In his book Railroads and American Economic Growth, Robert 
Fogel wrote, “despite its dramatically rapid and massive growth over a period of half a 
century ...the railroads did not make an overwhelming contribution to the production 
potential of the economy”.* Fogel’s ideas were very important and generated a great deal 
of debate amongst his peers and beyond. Fogel’s challenge is of particular interest because 
of the link development theorists make, and still make, between economic growth and 
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political change. More recent data and analyses from China make a similar point. Daniel 
Lynch suggests that close scrutiny of the Chinese case shows that the opening of public 
space is a result of a combination of administrative fragmentation and property rights 
reform, while the role of information technology is very limited.* More to the point of this 
article, he argues for a differentiation between the public sphere in an authoritarian setting, 
and that in liberal democracies. In an authoritarian context, the public sphere is not an 
open place of contestation, as liberals would have it. The public sphere is structured and 
the rules of the game can be changed by an intrusive state at any time. 


CONTESTING THE THEORETICAL BASIS OF THIS CURRENT DEBATE 


Regardless of the variations in conclusions, the current debate on globalization, 
Internet growth, new media, and their implications for Arab polities seems to embrace 
uncritically the old clichés of the modernization and development literature. In this regard, 
some scholars seem to abandon analytical precision in favor of this new hype, claiming 
a correlation between the new media and the emergence of the public sphere and civil 
society in the Arab world. The underlying assumption of these studies, with few 
exceptions, is that the spread of new means of communications, such as the fax machine, 
the cellular phone, the satellite dish, and finally the Internet will crack open the Arab 
authoritarian order. The intellectual genealogy of these arguments at least in terms of the 
communication aspect can be traced to Marshal McLuhan’s medium theory that argues 
that changes in the means of communication have an impact on the trajectory of social 
evolution and social change.® The intellectual fathers of these arguments in political 
science in general, and Middle East studies in particular, are Samuel Huntington and 
Daniel Lerner respectively.’ 

The fact that the study of new media and its impact on the Arab World is in vogue 
should not dissuade us from seeking greater analytical rigor and a degree of interdisci- 
plinary perspective. Technological determinism is always seductive, in the sense that the 
history of Man is the history of technology. However, this can only take us so far. The fact 
that some scholars have already started quantifying the communications technology 
revolution statistically is not enough, nor is focusing on the expansion of communication 
structures, such as the rate of growth of the Internet or the increased number of satellite 
TV stations available in the Arab World. This may be helpful at the level of data 
gathering. However, it should not be confused with the whole story. Data needs context 
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both for gathering and interpretation, unless we assume that people of the region and their 
cultures do not matter. Identifying these rapid transformations, some scholars have gone 
on to conclude that the communications revolution signifies the expansion of political 
space. Two assumptions run through their arguments. First, they assume that the 
persistence of authoritarianism is the result of an uninformed citizenry, and that access to 
information will serve to enlighten the oppressed Arab people. Second, these types of 
analysis focus exclusively on communication’s structures and do little to explain content, 
or relate this content to the larger social, economic and cultural context. Although the 
Arab world has witnessed an explosion of new media, this transformation has taken place 
within a specific context with a capacity to absorb and adapt to these new developments. 
We have yet to compare social change in Arab countries that went through rapid 
modernization and technological infusions (the Gulf States) and those with less techno- 
logical infusion (Sudan and Yemen). 

These questions can be partly answered only if we analyze institutions of political 
communication, both new and old. Central to my argument is that the failure of modern 
and post-modern means of acquiring rootedness in the Arab world is linked to the larger 
issues of communication and trust. Here I would like to argue that new structures, means 
and processes of modernity, particularly those of the media, are usually absorbed into the 
local context. Some technologies may remain simply grafted onto the society, and may not 
take root, in at least certain segments of these societies more than others. There are places 
where the radio might be the main means of communication, while in other parts of a 
society television may be dominant, and yet in still other parts non-modern means may be 
the most efficient means of communication. This is not a problem thus far. The main 
problem arises when we mistake the means and the processes for mirror images of 
Western structures accompanied by specific expected functions: in other words, seeing 
only what is familiar and selecting data on the basis of this familiarity. The main reason 
that other forms fail to take root is because of their foreign bias as modern means of 
communication. For example, those forms that privilege the domain of the written over 
that of the oral, or standard Arabic over the vernacular, fail to take root in an Arab world 
that largely remains within the realm of illiteracy, orality, and vernacular speech. 

When studying communication and technology in the Arab world, most scholars 
have focused on the technology and ignored the Arab world, their histories, cultures, and 
societies, and their human dimensions. Few studies have tried to address the impact or 
habits of those who are participating, or their interaction with new forms of media. Yet 
there is a lot to be said about the way in which individuals in the Arab world have engaged 
these new media forms. For example, when radio was first introduced in the Arab world, 
whether privately owned or state owned, many people listened to it in local cafés. Cafés 
were also the venue where Arabs were introduced to television, video and satellite 
television. Now many who study the new information technologies in the Arab world, talk 
about Internet cafés, but focus on the access to technology. Although there is a great deal 
to be said about access to these new means of communication, very few have addressed 
the underlying social structure that make cafés the site of mass communication. What is 
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so important about collective viewing in the Arab world, and how does this relate to the 
Internet and other new communication technologies? 

It would be missing the point of my argument altogether, if one were to classify my 
critique of the nascent literature that connects new information technologies with the 
empowerment of civil society and the emergence of public space, as part of the 
anti-globalization discourse. Rather, I argue for a differentiated notion of globalization. 
Globalization is a consequence of modernity. Placing it in this context would facilitate our 
understanding of both new and old information technologies and their implications for 
Arab societies. One of the major consequences of modernity is the distantiation of space 
and time® (as modernity accelerates time, space shrinks), limiting our face-to-face 
interaction in favor of a faceless interaction and lifting many social relations out of their 
local context and re-embedding them in a new global context. As we see an event unfold 
on television, we think we are witnessing it unfold in front of our eyes, and we interpret 
the event according to our own frame of reference or the frame supplied to us by the 
cameras and the reporters. We trust that what we are watching is real. But the concept of 
trust associated with modernity is a different concept from trust in a pre-modern society. 
Since the crux of my argument concerns media and trust in the Arab context, I have to be 
concerned about the implications of the assumptions of modernization theory and medium 
theory for the notion of trust. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRUST 


Key to the Arab state’s inability to connect with the larger society, and its inability to 
establish hegemony using these modern means of mass communication, is the notion of 
communication and trust. One can point to many examples where the trust between Arab 
societies and state media was broken with no attempt on the part of the state media to win 
it back. One of the glaring examples was in 1967, when all Arab newspapers, radio and 
television, following the lead of Egyptian radio announcer Ahmed Sa‘id, told the Arab 
people that the Arab armies had crushed the Israeli army and that Israeli planes were 
falling from the skies like flies. It did not take long for the Arabs to learn the bitter truth 
from foreign sources, such as the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). Arabs lost 
their trust in official announcements whether these came through radio, print or television. 

By trust, I mean people’s confidence in and reliance on a person or an institution to 
be true to their commitments. But the meaning of trust and the accompanying systems of 
verification vary from one society to the next.? Trust in “traditional” societies depends on 
face to face interaction and a specific system of verification.!° But as relationships become 
more complicated and people move from one end of the globe to the other, face-to-face 
verification systems are replaced by institutions and other mechanisms. The bases of 
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modern trust are access points to expert systems, where face-to-face encounters meet 
faceless commitment. This expert system-based trust is what makes us confident that our 
cars will not break down as long as we are following the maintenance manual. It is the 
kind of trust that makes even the enemies of the United States believe in the US dollar and 
the American government’s institutional commitment to guarantee this token of exchange. 
Many modernization theorists who believe in clear differences between traditional and 
Western societies would argue that this kind of trust is “modern” and does not work in a 
traditional setting, such as the Arab world. However, everyday evidence from various 
fields show that the Arab world is far more complex than was originally perceived. Arab 
systems of trust are selective, differentiated, and complex. Arabs trust that their television 
sets will work, but very rarely trust the messages coming from them. In the case of finance, 
many Arabs trust financial institutions that exist outside the national boundaries more than 
they trust the local ones. In the West, a written document enjoys more credibility than an 
oral source; in the Arab world, the opposite is often true. 

Trust, whether one lives in a modern society or a supposedly traditional one, has 
accompaniments, such as a linguistic environment, a knowledge base, and shared symbols 
and mutuality. Trusted communication in the Arab world is that which follows something 
akin to an indigenous model of isnad. This is, of course, the methodology for transmitting 
sayings of the prophet orally, a means for transmitting authoritative utterances that 
references not just the information (the Hadith), but also the name of the person or persons 
who transmitted it. The reliability of this depends on the existing unbroken and 
unimpeachable chain of those who handed down the Prophet’s utterances.!! Although this 
model is dominant in the religious domain, it shapes the cosmology of the larger society 
with regards to trust. Trusting information coming from distant places or distant times 
requires verification. It requires also a special talent that distinguishes true news from 
false. Because they have been lied to many times, Arabs seem to be able to select their 
information with tremendous ease. This is what they do on a daily basis with regards to 
information they get whether it is print, radio, television or the Internet. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND POLITICAL CHANGE: THREE CASES FROM 
THE ARAB WORLD 


First, with the exception of a few authors who did extensive surveys of the Arab press such 
as William Rugh, there is very little analysis of radio and television and their impact on 
the Arab world.!2 Douglas Boyed’s most recent book on broadcasting in the Arab world 
is a very good survey book, but short on analysis.!3 Thus, it is very difficult to assess new 
media when the old media and their impact have not yet been fully investigated. 
Nonetheless, through a discussion of media examples from three cases from the Arab 
world, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Egypt. I would like to raise some warnings concerning 
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this emerging consensus on the role of the new media and their ability to transform Arab * - 
societies. Again, central to my argument is the relationship between these means of - 


information and trust. 


SAUDI ARABIA: OPPOSITION, FAX MACHINE, AND THE INTERNET 


Nowhere in the Arab world, has the ability to access the new technology been greater than 
in the Arabian Gulf region. Chief amongst these countries that invested in the new 
technology is Saudi Arabia. Data gathered on these countries between 1994-1997 point 
to a dramatic increase in the number of Internet hosts. For instance, in 1995 Bahrain had 
zero net hosts. By 1996, the number of hosts became 142. In 1997, the number of web 
hosts in Bahrain was 841. Thus the increase from 1996 to 1997 was 492 percent. In the 
United Arab Emirates the increase between Internet use in 1995 to 1997 was 393 
percent.'* Although many are mainly concerned with cataloguing this data, it is important 
to put this data in its proper context, if one is to understand what it means. To do this, 
looking at the case of Saudi Arabia is instructive. It may tell one something about how 
these technologies have been used and when they have gained or lost, the trust of the target 
audiences. 

Since the introduction of the fax machine and the Internet and their use by the Saudi 
opposition, predictions about the impending collapse of the Saudi state under the pressure 
of a fax machine and a web site had become widespread in the Western media and in 
Western analytical communities. Many speculated that the political order of the desert 
kingdom was decaying and only months away from crumbling under a click of the mouse 
or a document zapped into the country by a fax machine.}> 

The Saudi opposition abroad, primarily the London-based Committee for the Defense 
of Legitimate Rights (CDLR), initially made excellent use of new media, faxing its 
communiqués to some 600 numbers inside Saudi Arabia, providing a toll-free telephone 
link to its London offices, and maintaining a useful web page.!® But over the past few 
years, the opposition—the presumed beneficiary of the subversive potential of new 
communications technology—has suffered a tremendous loss of credibility inside the 
Kingdom. 

There are several reasons for this. In 1996, a split occurred between CDLR leader 
Muhammad al-Mas‘ari and the head of the London office, Sa‘d al-Faqih. Al-Fagih broke 
with the CDLR and founded a new rival group, the Movement for Islamic Reform in 
Arabia (MIRA). This split produced confusion among local supporters back in the 
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= .Kingdom.!”. In addition, nearly all the Saudis I interviewed inside the Kingdom attested to 


. | the popularity of the CDLR faxes when they were still a novelty in the mid-1990s, but 
_, indicated that subsequently the faxes had lost their charismatic appeal, becoming 


routinized and even degenerating into gossip. In short, there was an accelerated erosion of 
- trust in the information coming from London. The local people’s inability to verify some 
of the news stories through their own “isnad” mechanism (inquiring of relatives and 
. trusted friends who work inside the system about the stories reported) undermined their 
credibility. 

Further eroding the trust, or marginalizing the message, of the Saudi opposition in 
London is its competition, for almost the same audience, with more trusted and time-tested 
media sources, such as the BBC and other Western media outlets. Consumers of Saudi 
opposition messages are limited. Since the London-based opposition uses the written word 
as its primary means of communicating resistance, its message is limited to those who 
read. Information sent over the Internet or by E-mail reaches those who are computer 
literate and English speaking. The technologically adept segments of Saudi society are the 
most unlikely to rebel openly and risk their privileged position. Moreover, this segment of 
Saudi society has never been deprived of information, previously listening to radio 
broadcasts of the BBC and VOA inside Saudi Arabia and reading English language 
newspapers when they were abroad. Now, with the introduction of satellite dishes, the 
English-speaking segment of Saudi society can get news from the BBC and CNN on 
television, while logging on to other sources on the web instead of CDLR or MIRA’s 
newsletters and homepages. 

Chief among the problems of the Saudi opposition in London is information and 
trust. On 3 March 1998, The opposition in London announced on their web sites that King 
Fahd had died and that the royal family engaged in covering up the story until it had 
managed the succession.!8 In addition to the problem of trust the London-based opposition 
and their messages failed to interface with the dominant domain of orality in the society. 
This domain was left to the cassette tape, the local mosques, and face to face 
communication. 

If one looks at the state response to opposition, one realizes that it took the Internet 
and fax seriously, but the state’s main efforts to regulate and crack down on the opposition 
have focused on the decidedly old-fashioned distribution of cassette tapes and sermons in 
mosques. This is because many people listen to tapes more frequently than they read a 
text. Many people have tape players in their cars, whereas very few have faxes. The use 
of fax machines in Saudi Arabia is extremely limited compared to the use of the phone. 
Faxes are used only within the domain of the written word, and within formal institutions 
of society such as state-related institutions and businesses that deal with the state or have 
international linkages. Thus, the inherent characteristics of each technology limits its 
effectiveness and sometimes limits its ability to gain trust. 
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The failure of the web-site-based opposition comes from their inability to make use 
of the interface among the various media that cut through the domains of the written and 
the oral. Computers now may do this if the voice function is to be permitted. But many 
countries in the Arab world do not permit voice on the computer because the national 
telephone company could lose revenues when people use the computer for long distance 
calls. This is a good example of the tension between state and individual interests in 
weighing the advantages and perils of thts new technology for both the state and society. 


QATAR: THE CASE OF AL-JAZEERA SATELLITE CHANNEL 


The Qatari Al-Jazeera channel has become the darling of media analysts looking for an 
Arab media story, because it has almost all the identifiable forms that we see in the 
Western media. To see a debate similar to the American show Crossfire does not mean 
that freedom of speech in the Arab world is fully realized, any more than to see voting and 
ballot boxes means that democracy has taken hold. False cultural cognates could be a 
serious problem here. Thus, it is important to look at how form and content interplay, and 
how they connect to the larger socio-cultural terrain of the Arab world. We also need to 
assess the relationship between these forms, this new channel and trust. 

Launched in 1996 from Doha, Qatar, Al-Jazeera is an all news channel. The parent 
of Al-Jazeera was an offshore station based in London (the Arabic BBC). After the Arabic 
BBC was shut down, the staff of the station was hired to work in Doha in a new station 
owned by the royal family in Qatar. The chairman of the board of the station is Shaykh 
Tamir Al-Thani, a member of the ruling family. Although physically in an Arab country, 
Al-Jazeera continued the tradition of the “offshore” Arab satellite stations.!? Most new 
Arab satellite stations can be conceptualized as offshore vis-a-vis other Arab states. Here 
the title of Mona Simpson’s novel Anywhere but Here could work as a perfect slogan for 
Al-Jazeera’s relationship with Qatar and also all the satellite channels of the other Arab 
states. The Saudi-owned Middle East Broadcasting Centre (MBC) could be critical of any 
country but Saudi Arabia; the Egyptian satellite channels could be critical of any country 
but Egypt and so on. 

After four years of operation, Al-Jazeera remains at the mercy of financial support 
from the Qatari government, for it has very little commercial advertisement to carry the 
station’s financial burden. Al-Jazeera’s popularity in the Arab world can be traced directly 
to its coverage of Operation Desert Fox in 1998. For the first time, Arabs felt that their 
news media was not flatly lying to them as the Voice of the Arabs did in 1967. But this 
trust that Al-Jazeera established with its audience is gradually eroding as the station 
conforms to certain policy parameters. Because of what has been written about Al-Jazeera 
and its history elsewhere, I would like to raise a few points that many seem to have 
forgotten in the midst of the excitement about this medium that many predicted would 
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change Arab politics. To begin with, in many respects Al-Jazeera is formatted after the 
Cable News Network (CNN). It has its “Crossfire”, which Al-Jazeera calls al-Ittijah 
as-Mu‘akis (The Opposite Tendency), and its “Larry Kings”. This feature is not specific 
to Al-Jazeera, as most Arab television programs are modeled in one form or another after 
some Western stations with literal or near literal translations of the titles. ABC’s, Good 
Morning America is all over the Arab world as Sabah al-Khayr ya Misr (Good Morning 
Egypt), Sabah al-Khayr ya Kuwayt (Good Morning Kuwait), etc. The Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia was a little more liberal with the translation, as the dominant show in Saudi Arabia 
is called Al-Mamlaka Hadha al-Sabah (The Kingdom This Morning). Other shows are 
coming along. In one interview in Egypt, I was told that Egyptian television is going to 
Jaunch a new and attractive show called Wajih al-Sahafa, which translates as Meet the 
Press. Borrowing ready made molds and filling them with Arabic is a time-honored 
tradition in the Arab world. Even radical groups and states resort to translation—-When 
Arab radicals wanted to uplift the nation they were thinking of an Arab renaissance— 
which translated as al-Ba’th—the Ba’th party dominant in Syria and Iraq. One has to 
distinguish between spotting a familiar format on an Arab TV station and the show’s 
actual impact. | 

However, at the level of content, Al-Jazeera is modeled after Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
Sawt al- ‘Arab (Voice of the Arabs) Radio station.2° The Arabic version of “Crossfire” will 
be critical of Arab countries except Qatar which owns the station and Syria—the 
birthplace of the host of the show. 

It is easy to confuse Al-Jazeera’s call-in shows with their American counterparts. But 
unlike the American call-ins, Al Jazeera’s live shows are extremely managed. The 
producer of the show usually notifies those whom the station wants to have participate as 
callers. Since the station does not have a toll free number, the producers usually call the 
people who will comment. This is because it is very expensive to make an international 
call from poor countries, like Egypt and Morocco, and very few will pay that much money 
to state their opinions on Al-Jazeera. Since the station itself manages the “viewers” calls,” 
the rules of the game are that each guest is also allowed three callers. But this works more 
in theory rather than in practice. 

If one takes the Arab “Crossfire” (al-Ittijah al-Mu‘akis) as an example, the problems 
of the station becomes obvious. In this show, the dominant confrontation is between Arab 
nationalists and Islamists against “pro-Western or Westernized Arabs.” The Arab 
nationalist/Islamists represent the view of the station while the other guest usually 
represents “the defeatist camp”, especially Arabs who have made their peace with the 
West and are willing to live in peace with Israel. Usually the host of the show, Mr. Faysal 
al-Qasim, is unabashedly on the Arab nationalist side. No attempt is made even for 
packaged objectivity à la US television. 

In one show, the station invited the representative of the pro-peace process 
“Copenhagen Group”, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Sa‘id from Cairo, to face off with Amin Iskandar, 
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the head of the Committee of the Struggle Against Normalization with Israel. The host of 
the show told Dr. Sa‘id that he-had to let him know the names and phone numbers of three 
people who would support the objectives of the Copenhagen Group. His opponent would 
be given the same opportunity. However, in reality those the station called were Islamists, 
such as Fahmi Huwaydi, and Ba‘thists, such as Mustafa Bakri, and three other Islamists 
and nationalists. From the other camp, only one caller supported Sa‘id. When Sa‘id 
inquired about this asymmetry, he was told that his people were not available.*! This was 
. allegedly why the station had to call the Islamists and Ba‘thists. This was the show of 17 
August 1999. 

To compare the same show over time and see whether or not the picture has changed, 
let me describe the show of 26 April 2000. In this: show, broadcast from Cairo, Faysal al 
Qasim, again invited the regular pro-Saddam Ba‘thist Mustafa Bakri to face off with the 
“defeatist’” Egyptian peace activist Nabil Fuda. In addition to the attacks launched by 
Bakri, show host al Qasim weighed in telling Fuda that “Israel is a cancer that should be 
surgically removed from the Middle East.” Then the calls came in from Rif‘at Sayyid 
Ahmad, an Egyptian Islamist supporting Bakri and denouncing the traitor Fuda. Unlike 
‘Abd al-Munim Sa‘id, Fuda had no calls of support this time. The station called only those 
who denounced Israel and the peace process. The show ended with a finely choreographed 
moment in which al-Qasim asked Bakri to shake hands with his fellow Egyptian, and 
Bakri announced that he would not shake the dirty hand that shook hands with Israelis. Of 
course, in the Cairo journalistic community, it is generally known that Bakri’s newspaper 
Al-Usbu‘a, is financed by Iraq and it cares more about Iraqi news than about Egyptian 
stories. Bakri is also known in Egypt as the one who issues nationalist fatwas urging 
Egyptians to take revenge on people who support peace. The last of his fatwas was against 
Dr. Sa‘d al-Din Ibrahim, the head of the Ibn Khaldun Center for Development. 

With the exception of the half hour news, any content analysis of Al-Jazeera would 
reveal that it is a channel that represents the view point of a new alliance in the Middle 
East, namely the Ba‘thist nationalists and the Islamists. This is an alliance that Arab states 
tactically have used over the years but never granted any voice. Al-Jazeera is the voice of 
this new alliance. One of the dominant figures in Al-Jazeera is Yusuf al-Qaradawi, a 
member of the Egyptian Muslim brotherhood. Another Brotherhood member is one of 
Al-Jazeera’s hosts, Ahmed Mansuri. Al-Qasim, Jamil ‘Azr and some of their guests 
represent the Arab nationalists. I visited Al-Jazeera headquarters in Doha in 1998 and met 
some of the producers. In my conversations with them, I identified four ideological camps: 
Ba‘thists, Arab nationalists, Nasirists, and Islamists. 

So to what degree is Al-Jazeera different from the Saudi owned MBC or the Egyptian 
satellite channels or the Sudanese channels? For one, Al-Jazeera gained more trust by its 
coverage from Iraq during Desert Fox, something that the other stations did not do. The 
difference is more like that between the London-based Al-Hayat newspaper and Egypt’s 
Al-Ahram, or between the.Al-Sharg Al-Awast and Al-Riyadh, both Saudi owned but the 
first based in London. It is the difference between the offshore liberal Arab state and its 
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conservative local counterpart. Offshore, Saudi Arabia is represented by the Saudi 
publishing company owned by Prince Ahmad bin Salman bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Al-Hayat 
owned by Prince Khalid bin Sultan, which are far more permissive than any locally based 
Saudi newspapers. 

The new satellite channels may impact Arab political and cultural language. 
However, one needs to make two other causal jumps to link that impact, the emergence 
of a new public space, the rise of civil society, and political and social change. To make 
this linkage, one has to make the case that the general culture of the Arab world is 
changing due to these new means of communication, and then make the case that the 
change in the political culture will lead to political change. One has to contend with the 
absence of mediating institutions between the information-loaded Arab citizen and the 
state. The aggregation and articulation of interest based on the new information is al- 
most impossible without channeling institutions. In addition, the hand of the Arab state is 
extremely heavy within its local context. It may not be able to shape the discourse, but 
certainly can set the parameters for the discourse and can change the rules of the game 
any time. 


THE EGYPTIAN CASE 


If one looks at Egypt, where one-third of the Arab world lives, one is startled by the data. 
To begin with the literacy rate in Egypt is 50 percent. Second, the number of phone lines 
in Egypt in 1999 was six million. The number of Internet users was 200, 000. Of course, 
we know that probably this number should be multiplied by 3 or 4 because of multiple 
users of one account. Cellular phone usage, according to the main distributing companies’ 
figures is 600,000 users. Thus, the use of the cellular phone is triple the amount of the use 
of the Internet. This is telling, because half of Egypt exists in the domain of orality, while 
the other half reluctantly exists in the domain of the written word.?2 

In Egypt of the late 1970s, many activists opposed to Anwar Sadat (President 
1970-1981) felt that if the Egyptian government would allow people the use of 
typewriters and carbon copying, the opposition could topple the regime. The assumption 
was that Sadat’s control of information and the people’s lack of knowledge about this 
regime was what kept it standing. Subsequently, the state has allowed not only the use of 
typewriters, but fax machines, copying machines, and finally the use of computers and the 
Internet. Despite differences in the scope of political freedoms between Sadat’s and Husni 
Mubarak’s Egypt, very few can say that these changes are the result of increased 
information and technology diffusion into Egypt. 

In fact, any observer of Egyptian political life can say that the means of information, 
namely the newspapers of the opposition parties, are the only indications of the existence 
of these parties. Ordinary Egyptians refer to these parties as al- Ahzab al-Waragiyya, or 
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paper parties.23 Apparently because of their belief in the power of the media, opposition 
political parties in Egypt have invested more in their newspapers than in building 
grassroots support or a power base. Yet these modern media have somehow failed to 
appeal to a wider public. With the exceptions of the newspaper and its staff and a few party 
cadres, one is hard pressed to find any other influence of Egypt’s 13 opposition parties. 
Thus McLuhan’s famous statement “the medium is the message” can be replaced by the 
“medium is the party” in the case of Egypt’s opposition parties. The reasons for this are 
numerous. But for our own purposes here, the opposition newspapers have failed to win 
the trust of their audience. In addition, there are problems of communication stemming 
from the disjunction between the language of the newpaper and the language of the 
general society. 

Central to the disjunction between the party’s newspaper and the larger society may 
be the absence of trust and the fact that the idiom of the modern opposition in Egypt is that 
of the written word, standard Arabic, while the target-constituency of this opposition 
operates in the domains of illiteracy, orality, and the vernacular. In the Arab world, 
communication is conducted primarily through informal institutions, such as interpersonal 
communication, the mosque, the suq (market). These are what Giddens calls “facework 
institutions” where the validity of the message and the person delivering the message and 
their trustworthiness are verifiable. 

The main problem of political communication in Egypt, and by extension, in almost 
all Arab states, is that the trust in modern state institutions and the expert system is 
minimal. This is not because Arabs exist in a pre-modern world. Arabs rely on certain 
access points of modernity, regardless of the distance in space and time. Arabs prefer to 
keep their money in dollars rather than in local currency, although many of them have 
never been to the United States. They trust American money because of their experience 
with it. Even radical Islamists keep their money in dollars while chanting anti-US slogans. 
Arabs trust that Japanese cars will not break down. Thus, my argument is not that Arabs 
do not trust the media because it is foreign but that Arabs, like everyone else, are selective 
about what to trust and what not to trust. Studies on Egyptian television show that villagers 
prefer entertainment shows and very few of them watch news or public affairs shows. And 
those who do, prefer broadcasting coming from outside the national boundaries, namely 
the BBC, Radio Monte Carlo, and the Voice of America.*4 

One can identify some basic elements of the failure of modern means of communi- 
cation and some other institutions to gain trust in the Arab social formation. One of these 
relates to realms of symbolic exchange, the rules that govern them, and the languages and 
symbols used in this interaction. One of these problems is the absence of an interface 
between the realm of orality and that of the written word, between the literate and the 
illiterate, between the Modern Standard Arabic with its linkages to state authority and the 
dialect of the society and the “powerless.” A number of scholars have already analyzed the 
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relationship of authoritative discourse and media, and the various forms of lineage used.° 
This problem is also compounded by the absence of an interface between the various 
traditional media institutions on the one hand, and on the other hand, the new grafted-on 
modern means of communication. The interface between the oral and the written could 
happen only if the written Arabic integrates the ‘ammiya (the local dialects) and what 
Bourdieu calls “legitimate language”, the language of the state and its institutions.2° The 
state may in fact have better luck than opposition groups connecting with society, because 
it relies on means of communication that interface with the realm of orality, though not 
fully. These means are radio and television, especially when the messages are commu- 
nicated through subtle forms like drama and entertainment, rather than through direct 
speech. 

For political communication based on the written word to be effective, the state must 
increase levels of literacy. But the issue of literacy is complicated by the introduction of 
audio-visual means of communication, such as the radio and television.2”? These means of 
communication circumvented the importance of the written word as a means of modern 
communication. Radio has interfaced better with the domain of the vernacular than the 
press, at least at the level of entertainment. However, the social epistemology of the 
villages and that of the urban-based state remains far apart. It is only when the state talks 
about defending the honor of the nation or defending Islam that people listen and share its 
language. Complications raised by the co-existence of the written word in the press, and 
vernacular expression in audio-visual forms of communication, are very likely to be 
carried over into the Internet, especially when it comes to text-based messages. It is also 
important to note that English dominates the Internet. The Internet may allow for greater 
use of the vernacular in one-to-one communication, but mass mailing or posting intended 
for a mass audience may not be in standard Arabic, but rather in some form of formal 
Arabic. The function of this formal Arabic is not the preservation of the language of the 
Qur’an, but linking the state and its institutions to past continuities. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Trust between the various Arab social formations and their media was broken with Sawt 
al-‘Arab in 1967 when Ahmed Sa‘id, the beloved announcer on that station, told the Arabs 
that they were winning a war that in actuality they were losing. Since that trust was broken 
between the public and these media institutions, Arab states did very little to regain 
confidence. Thus, the majority in the Arab world rely on either the expert systems of 
modernity outside the national boundaries, such as the BBC or CNN, or on face-to-face 
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communication, or on a verifiable source of local information where something akin to the 
isnad model dominates. 

Our inability to conceptualize the flexibility of the Arab public in dealing with 
information technologies comes from our uncritical commitment to our theories about the 
Arab world. It is faulty to categorize the Arab man or woman as either Westernized, 
modern, or a traditional Islamist. No one exists as “one whole,” in the realm of tradition 
or in the realm of modernity. Arab individuals engage tradition at times and modernity at 
others. This is not the image of the camel, the tent, and the cellular phone. It is much more 
complex than that. The complexity of the Arab world comes from both the cultural 
specificity, its encounters with modernity and postmodernity, and the notion of trust 
associated with each of them. It is not a blind trust; it is a differentiated trust. 

It is obvious from the above discussion that arguments about the connection between 
new information technologies and the rise of civil society or the public sphere, let alone 
political change, are not warranted. There are many problems associated with our 
approach to this issue, and many others related to the specific relations between these new 
modern media and the local setting. At the center of these problems is the issue of 
communication and trust and their correlates. Some of the accompanying issues to trust 
that we should take very seriously in analyzing this are those of language, format, and 
methods of verification and authentication of data transmitted. In the case of the Internet, 
it is obvious that thus far English remains the lingua franca of the Internet. The language 
used is as important as the medium. Muslim chat groups may form as many imagined 
communities as possible, but these are English language-based imagined communities. 
The shift in language has positive and negative implications for the elaboration of Muslim 
discourse. English allows the use of the vernacular as opposed to the standard, as is the 
case for Muslims using Arabic for communicating Islamic ideas. It could bring the world 
of daily life and the formal world together. But using English in the formal sphere, such 
as state institution and business, while advantageous to a segment of the society, is a 
complicating factor for others. For the average Arab, the option of using English adds a 
new form of literacy that disadvantages his/her economic opportunities. When English 
became standard in India, Muslims saw it as another impediment to the struggle for 
economic and political parity with the Hindus. The Indian case may not replicate itself in 
the Arab world, but it makes us aware of the complexity of this issue of literacy. One has 
to compare this with the situation in North Africa where other languages compete for 
central position: Arabic, French and the local Berber dialects. At least in the Arab world, 
people do not use standard Arabic to communicate with each other. This is to say nothing 
of the cost associated with the use of the Internet in the Arab world in terms of hardware 
as well as software. Many Internet advocates understate the magnitude of startup costs. 
But even those who assume that software and hardware costs will become less 
burdensome allow that educational costs will rise the more the medium is used. This is 
particularly significant in an era in which there is tremendous pressure (from the US, 
World Bank, etc.) to reduce public expenditures. The Arabs are consumers rather than 
producers of computers. Thus, questions of dependency are also relevant here. 
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For social scientists interested in gathering data based on reading Arab newspapers, 
listening to Arab radio, or watching Arab satellite television, it is very important to take 
the issue of socio-linguistics and social epistemology seriously. To understand Islamism, 
for instance, one has to see why the discourse of the Egyptian television preacher Shaykh 
Mutawalli al-Sha‘rawi (1911-1998) and the late blind opposition preacher Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Kishk (1933~1996)?8 are popular, while the discourse of other Islamists and 
nationalists are not. The popularity of these two Shaykhs among mainstream Egyptians 
came from the fact that unlike many other preachers, both of them resorted to the dialect 
in explaining the standard Arabic of Hadith and Qur’an. The official Islam of the state, 
through the institution of Al-Azhar has failed to create this interface between the standard 
and the dialect, the oral and the written, and this is why it has not made any inroads in the 
larger society. It is no accident that the Islamists resorted to cassette tapes rather than 
written tracts to propagate their message in the popular quarters of Cairo and in the rural 
areas. 

Looking at the question of language may help social scientists cease being less 
amazed when they watch Marxist intellectuals move to the Islamic camp with ease. If one 
examines the language of state nationalism and that of “high” or official Islamism, one 
would recognize immediately that both camps resort to formal Arabic as a medium. They 
also rely heavily on written Arabic as a means of modernizing the domain of the 
vernacular. Both the Islamists and the state see the world of the vernacular and orality as 
a sign of backwardness. Because both state nationalism and high Islamism are part of the 
regime of modernity, they fail to connect with the larger realm of orality. If one looks at 
the issue this way, one will not be surprised to see a modernizing Marxist like ‘Adil 
Husayn (now of the Islamist-controlled Labor Party) becoming an Islamist. It is not 
difficult at all, since both Islamists and Marxists or nationalists use the same language. It 
is not a surprise that Marxists, Islamists, and state nationalists move to and out of these 
ideological camps with great ease. 

Because of the intrusiveness of the state and its heavy-handedness, in the Arab world 
as in many authoritarian settings, journalists and creative writers exchange positions. Fear 
of retaliation makes social commentators and social historians adopt creative forms of 
writing as a way of protecting themselves. In this formula the main job of journalists, 
television announcers, and to some degree intellectuals of the regime is to socialize the 
citizens into the status quo. Journalists critical of the regime pay dearly. Thus to 
understand the political dynamics of these societies one is well advised to read fiction or 
to listen to off-stage discourse. Since the second is not easily accessible, fictionalized 
accounts may be the best alternative. Fiction writers can avoid the intrusiveness of power 
by claiming that the work is fictional and any correspondence to reality is a mere accident. 
Even with this alibi, some fiction writers are persecuted in the Arab world. 
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Another way of getting access to data in the Arab world that may accurately describe 
the political dynamic of, say, Saddam’s Iraq is to wait until that regime collapses. Only 
then one may have access to some accurate data concerning what went on during that 
political period. Thus, ex post facto and historical data may be the best way to gain 
insights into Arab political dynamics. 

If one is desperate to write about the contemporary state of the Arab world, the 
principle of “anywhere but here” is a good beginning. Thus if one wants to know about 
Egypt, one should watch Al-Jazeera and read the Arab press, except that coming from 
Egypt. If one wants to know about Qatar, one should read all the Arab press except that 
of Qatar. Only through these methods, can one understand Arab politics. If one is to read 
the Arab press or watch Arab television without observing this rule, ones’ enterprise is 
destined for failure. 

Thus, the main issue in the Arab world is not the diffusion of new information 
technologies. The main question is one of trust. State owned media in the Arab world have 
failed to win the trust of the Arab populace that was lost in 1967. Even Al-Jazeera channel 
won trust on the basis of its coverage of Desert Fox from inside Irag, but now has begun 
squandering this trust. The Internet is a different story. Amazon.com is not doing well in 
the Arab world, but not because of Arab lack of access to the Internet. The reason is that 
the threshold of trust associated with buying and selling on the Internet is higher. While 
consuming news from a television channels requires trust in that channel, selling and 
buying on the Internet require a trust in the whole system. One needs a credit card to buy 
from Amazon.com. Thus one needs to establish trust with what is being sold and the 
financial institutions issuing the cards. It is not enough to trust the medium or the message, 
but also the whole social, economic, and political system. 





NEW MEDIA AND THE INFORMATION 
REVOLUTION IN THE ARAB WORLD: 
AN ASSESSMENT 


Edmund Ghareeb 


The information revolution in the Arab world, while initially limited to the elites, has 
transformed political discourse in the region in the space of a few years. Beginning 
with the spread of pan-Arab newspapers published simultaenously in several cities, 
and continuing with the growth of satellite television networks (particularly the 
controversial Al-Jazeera based in Qatar), new technologies have created a new type 
of political debate that transcends national boundaries. The Internet, while just 
beginning to have an impact in the Arab world, also has great potential, though it 
too is likely to influence primarily the elites, because of high access costs and its 
largely English-language content. The article surveys the Arab world’s experience 
so far with each of these technologies. 


L. 1834 mathematician Charles Babbage, the father of the computer invented an 
“analytical engine” which could perform calculations and store the results and several 
decades later Gugliermo Marconi invented the wireless telegraph. The revolutions 
launched by these two inventions traveled along different paths until about four decades 
ago, when they converged and computers and telecommunications joined. This merging 
of instant communications and rapid data processing is speedily changing the world 
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economy, national and international politics, military strategy and tactics, as well as 
personal lives.} 

The technological information revolution is creating new opportunities and new 
realities. It is also offering access with little or no filter for the exchange of information 
and opinions. And it is contributing to the creation of increasingly interlocking interna- 
tional industries. 

But this revolution is also an elitist one. It aims primarily at the well-to-do and the 
well educated, and is accessed mainly by these groups. Industries target the young English 
speaker, the computer literate, and those who can afford a computer and the high price of 
connections. We are, however, seeing dramatic change as competition declines, computer 
prices go down, and children learn much more rapidly to use the technology. Nevertheless, 
the poor and the uneducated worldwide are likely to be left by the wayside, as the gap 
widens between the haves and the have-nots. As Ismael Serageldin, Vice President of the 
World Bank has recently stated, “inequality is on the rise”: those in the upper income 
bracket receive 83 percent of the world’s income while those in the bottom 20 percent 
receive 1.4 percent of the world’s income.2 George Gage, director of Microsoft’s Science 
Office says that one half of the world’s population will never make a phone call.? 

Over the coming decade, the continuing transformation of technology is likely to 
have continuing and profound political implications for the Middle East and the world. 
Governments and businesses will face choices and dilemmas, created by the increasing 
interconnectedness of world markets and the decreasing ability of the nation state to 
control the information flow within its borders, without affecting its ability to effectively 
compete in the global market. 

Historically, new technologies have led to major political, social and or economic 
transformations: The printing press is widely believed to have contributed to the success 
of the Protestant Reformation. President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s skilled use of radio helped 
him to strengthen his popular base in Egypt and in the Arab world, and created a huge 
market for Japanese transistor radios throughout the region. 

The new technologies offer communication capabilities to a much larger base of 
people. Many see this trend as contributing to increased political democratization. 
Countries which seek to block the pace of change are likely to face unprecedented 
challenges. 

The so-called communications revolution embraces a variety of new and evolving 
technologies, many of which have political implications. The Iranian revolutionaries in the 
1970s effectively used the cassette tape to spread their message, while the Chinese 
Tienanmen Square demonstrators and the opponents of the Russian coup of 1991 used the 
fax to mobilize support. The use of videocasettes in Poland and of television images from 
neighboring states in Romania contributed to the success of revolutionary movements in 
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both countries. E-mail was effectively used by student and other opposition protesters in 
Indonesia to bring down the Suharto government. E-mail and fax contacts are believed to 
have been instrumental in organizing, in 22 different European cities, dramatic Kurdish 
demonstrations protesting the kidnapping of Kurdistan Worker’s Party (PKK) leader 
Abdullah Ocalan, within hours of the news of the event. NGOs, including organizers 
working to ban land mines, have effectively used the Internet as well as traditional 
lobbying methods to get their message out 

Modern technology is revolutionizing how people receive information. Satellite 
technology, to be discussed further below, is doing to television what the short-wave did 
to radio. The trans-national media is helping to shape public opinion and is influencing the 
decision-making of political, business, and military leaders in an unprecedented fashion. 
During the 1998-1999 American and British attacks against Iraq, President Saddam 
Husayn chose two relatively new but influential pan-Arab satellite television networks— 
the Qatar based al-Jazeera and the London based Arab News Network—to broadcast 
messages to the outside world. During Operation Desert Fox, American, Japanese, and 
other television networks transmitted some of al-Jazeera’s feed from Baghdad to their 
audiences. 

The information revolution is in part a product of the phenomenon of economic 
globalization, and is also the agent for its spread. Today we are witnessing the impact of 
the explosion of the new media: Internet and intranet services, voice mail, e-mail, fax 
machines, satellite television, cell phones, photos, audio, and video recording. Films and 
text have the capacity to move across borders through the use of telephone lines, 
overcoming time zone restraints. 

The significance of these developments becomes apparent when one realizes how 
difficult it was only a few years ago to make an international call from or to the Middle 
East, or to transmit data in any form other than in a Western alphabet. Today one may send 
anything virtually via E-mail, including videos and documents. 

The impact on the Arab world of this new phenomenon, which has been dubbed the 
third great revolution in world history after the agricultural and the industrial revolutions, 
has not yet received the attention it deserves. In the Arab world there has been a great deal 
of heated debate and discussion over the influence of globalization and the new 
information technologies and their by-products. Some have argued that the information 
revolution poses certain dangers of Western domination. This 1s believed to be a result of 
the preponderance of Western input, and of cultural homogenization. Local languages, 
culture, religious beliefs and values are threatened by the increased monopolization and 
conglomerization of the global media, and by the homogenizing nature of its instruments.* 
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This situation requires the preservation of the diversity of communication sources, in 
substance as well as style, especially as Internet standardization increases. A recent article 
in the pan-Arab al-Quds al-‘Arabi newspaper argued that the new international order 
requires its own intellectual informational institution to propagate and manipulate mass 
consciousness to justify its legal, behavioral, and ethical rules. The article goes on to say 
that if “monopolizing the right to use force, and to punish and deter (through unilateral or 
collective military attacks, economic sanctions, international boycotts, and long term 
starvation), are the characteristics of the New World Order, then monopolizing informa- 
tion and controlling its sources and the right to monopolize the truth is the basic visible 
characteristic of the dictatorial new information system.”> 

Others, however, believe that this phenomenon is here to stay, and unless the Arabs 
master the new technologies and become full participants, not merely consumers, they are 
likely to be left by the wayside. 

The new technologies, which are crucial for international business’ ability to remain 
competitive in the international markets, are ideally suited for the spread of political and 
social ideas. They provide easy access to information and deliver it rapidly. Consequently 
they may also be changing the nature of the decision-making process in each country, 
weakening hierarchical systems, reducing the power of the state, and redistributing power 
downward. 

In August, 1998, the questions of globalization, media, culture, and security facing 
the Middle East were discussed at a symposium organized by al-Moutamid ibn ‘Abbad 
Summer University in Asilah, Morocco, attended by prominent journalists, academics, 
and officials from the Arab world, Europe, and the United States. One of the points raised 
in the seminar, by this writer and others, focused on the transforming impact of the 
information revolution, particularly the impact new pan-Arab radio, press and satellite 
television, is having on the region and how they are forming a new pan-Arab public 
opinion from the bottom up and not from the top down, as was the case in the past. 

These new media have transformed the way many Arabs receive their news as well 
as their entertainment programs and have, at least for now, reduced the ability of 
governments to control the flow of information. 

What are these new media and how do they function? The new Arab mass media 
which reach across state boundaries include satellite television, pan-Arab newspapers, and 
magazines, most of which are published outside the Arab world, and the Internet. They are 
transforming the way many Arabs , in different countries and among different generations, 
know about and interact with each other. One of their main characteristics is that they are 
not limited to addressing only a local or regional audience, but are reaching out to a wider 
audience in the Arab world and among the Arab immigrant communities in Europe, the 
Americas, and Australia. The new media may be creating a new, Arab, public opinion, not 
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necessarily based on ideology, but which has manifested itself, for example, in the 
opposition to sanctions and US strikes on Iraq. These new media are providing increasing 
numbers of average Arabs greater and greater amounts of information about each other, 
about their countries, and about the world. 

Another feature of this new media, especially satellite TV, is the ease with which 
they are able to transcend geographical boundaries and time barriers. In the view of some 
critics, this phenomenon may also be opening the door for greater domination by Western 
media, as a result of the fierce competition over revenue dollars and of the increasing 
reliance on a small number of Western news agencies such as Reuters, The Associated 
Press, and Agence France-Presse. Some Arab scholars and politicians have warned that 
reliance only on these sources is driving the process of globalization, and leading to 
homogenization of news and of culture, with the increasing reliance on Western standards 
of newsworthiness such as speed, newness, crises sensationlism, and seeing news 
primarily as a commodity. For others, however, the new media appear to be offering 
greater liberalization, more information, and a diversity of news sources. 

As an example of this, a senior Yemeni official involved in leading his country’s 
recent election campaign spoke of his surprise when he went to the countryside to hear 
local villagers speaking of issues such as privatization and globalization. And when he 
asked about their source of information, he was told it was from watching satellite TV. 
particularly al-Jazeera, Abu Dhabi, and The Middle East Broadcasting Centre (MBC).® 

These satellite channels are also being used as a conduit for public diplomacy by 
various regional and international players, who are using their appearances on them to get 
their messages across to regional governments as well as to the Arab public. The 
effectiveness of the media is being recognized by regional experts and, significantly, by 
US officials who are seeking to grant interviews to these channels to present US views 
about regional and international affairs. 

A recent study on the new Arab media by Jon Alterman of the US Institute of Peace 
goes beyond analyzing the media, drawing conclusions, and offering policy recommen- 
dations to US decision-makers on how better to deal with these ongoing changes and how 
to confront the re-emergence of an “Arabism”, which Alterman believes “could pose 
significant challenges for US interests in the Middle East, especially if anti-Americanism 
becomes a central component of that movement”.’” Alterman cites the role of the pan-Arab 
media in “stirring up anger against US sanctions on Iraq” The study’s recommendations. 
include: 

e Engaging the emerging class of well-educated and well-traveled Arabs; 

e Seeking to win support among the Arab middle classes; 

e Increasing understanding of the nature of Arab public opinion in order to help 
shape it; 
ew 

6. Conversation with a senior Yemeni official, March, 2000. 
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e Encouraging public diplomacy by providing greater access to the Arab media by 
US officials; 

e Devising strategies that actively promote US policy and acknowledge the 
importance of television images. 

Important as these points may be, however, the real problem facing US policy is that 
Arab public opinion is becoming increasingly disillusioned with, and dismayed by, US 
policies towards the region, particularly on issues related to Iraq, Libya, Islam, and the 
Palestinian question. No cosmetic or public relations strategies are likely to succeed as 
long as US policies are perceived to be hostile to Arab progress and interests and are 
wedded to a policy of double standards. In fact, the popularity of the new media, 
particularly al-Jazeera, the Arab News Network (ANN), and Abu Dhabi television is, in 
part, a reflection of Arab dissatisfaction with both Western and governmental media 
coverage of the region and its issues. 

Prior to the satellite era, most of the media in the Arab world were considered 
mouthpieces for governments in power, and most of the daily news bulletins were devoted 
to the activities of the leaders. Consequently many Arabs turned to outside media outlets, 
. such as the BBC, Radio Monte Carlo, and the Voice of America, among others. Many 
Arabs are thirsty for objective information and diverse analyses and viewpoints on the 
issues facing their societies, and if the new media outlets fail to deliver they are likely to 
be ignored. Their popularity, in fact, came about not only because they offered more 
authoritative news, largely free of governmental control, but more importantly because 
they were reflecting views and opinions held by many in the area and which are not 
reflected in the mainstream media. Pg 

The years 1998 and 1999 have clearly shown that governments which chose to 
challenge their US ally, by opposing strikes on Iraq and by not attending the Doha Middle 
East and North Africa economic summit conference, improved their popularity in the eyes 
of their own people. Some journalists have argued that the coverage of the Iraq crisis 
inflamed the public to such an extent that it may have pressured some Arab governments 
friendly to the US to allow anti-Coalition demonstrations and pressured them to distance 
themselves from their American ally.® O g 

Today, international TV broadcasts which are received through cable or satellite are 
changing the way information and entertainment are being received in the Middle East. 
The success of CNN’s all news format in attracting a wide regional audience, particularly 
during the Gulf War, contributed to the rise of the Arabic language networks, such as the 
Saudi-owned Middle East Broadcasting Centre (MBC). Several of CNN’s programs were 
aired live during the war by Saudi and Egyptian TV stations. 

MBC was the first satellite network to offer professional news programs and 
entertainment to its audience. It was also the first to break the taboo on interviewing Israeli 
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guests. Al-Hayat, a pan-Arab daily newspaper, was the first newspaper to do so among the 
major pan-Arab newspapers. 

One may also point to the reorganization of the French media in the late 1980s and 
the drive to ensure that French programming is available through France Telecom to North 
African countries. Some feel that these French channels coincided with, and contributed 
to, the early stages of building a civic society and political liberalization in Algeria.’ 
Satellite channel access was boosted by community cable networks, with Algerian citizens 
taking the initiative in gaining access to satellite programs through these community 
networks. And before that, Saudi officials had recognized the potential power of satellite 
TV when they used Arabsat (launched in 1985) to send satellite coverage of the Mecca 
pilgrimage to various audiences in the region. But Arabsat remained underused. In 1990, 
Egypt, which was previously excluded from Arabsat because of its treaty with Israel, 
resumed its membership, leased a transponder, and launched 24-hour TV programs in 
December 1990 to present its point of view to its soldiers stationed in the Gulf during the 
crisis. 

But it was the Gulf War, and particularly the way it was covered by both the Western 
and Arab media—the Arab media on both sides of the conflict—-which became an 
important catalyst for the rise and success of new satellite channels, especially Al-Jazeera. 
During the crisis, some Western media outlets, such as Radio Monte Carlo, the BBC, and. 
the VOA along with CNN, made their presence felt. Western reporting was seen as having 
more impact and credibility than Iraqi or other Arab accounts. 

CNN’s coverage of the Gulf War strengthened the idea of 24 hour news coverage and 
helped the network to cement its role as a global actor. For many Arabs, however, 
including media people, the war accentuated the frustration at the state of affairs in which 
most of the reporting was done by reporters from a small number of Western countries, 
themselves a party to the conflict. Many were turned off by the gloating about the 
superiority of Western technology and weaponry and the lack of interest in Iraqi civilian 
casualties. Some were disappointed by the unquestioning or cheerleading attitude of many 
Western journalists during the war. Some saw the Western media playing the role of the 
lap-dog instead of that of the watch-dog. Some reporters took advantage of the situation 
and began to call for the strengthening of the local and pan-Arab media.!° One of the 
consequences of the war was that it seemed to de-mystify Western media and to give some 
Arab journalists more self-confidence. They discovered that Western journalists are not 
free of bias nor of the need to make compromises with the powers that be. A powerful 
column written by Jamal al-Din Karmawi in the Tunisian al-Hurriya declared: “There was 
a time when we avoided looking Western reporters in the eye. They created many a 
complex in us, made us feel like dwarfs and convinced us that we are incompetent. . . But 
we saw them in action and we could not believe it. We saw them committing perjury. We 
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saw them displaying hypocrisy and animosity. We saw them shaping public opinion in 
their hands like clay... We saw them romanticizing smart bombs and the so-called 
bloodless surgical technology. We have seen them weep for an oil-soaked bird and 
describe the torn limbs of Iraqi victims as pro-Saddam propaganda. There was a time 
when we thought they were from another planet where regimes, peoples, plants, and trees 
breathe democracy. And we almost believed that. The recent events have opened our 
eyes”.1! 

It was such sentiments, as well as the loss of faith in the governmental news agencies 
and other media outlets, which helped to pave the way for the rise and, more importantly, 
the popularity of al-Jazeera and other pan-Arab media outlets which operated in 
accordance with Western standards of journalism and which were relatively free. 


THE EMERGENCE OF SATELLITE NETWORKS 

Satellites began to have their major impact for the first time in the Arab media world 
when they were used to transmit satellite-printed daily papers such as the Saudi-owned 
al-Sharg al-Awsat and later al-Hayat, both edited in London but printed in Arab cities 
such as Casablanca, Riyadh and Cairo. 

A number of new satellite television channels emerged in the early 1990s. The Saudi- 
owned MBC, the leader in news programs until the emergence of al-Jazeera, was launched 
in 1991, with an estimated 3 billion pounds in capital from London by Shaykh Salih Kamil 
and Shaykh Walid bin Ibrahim al-Ibrahin, who had close ties to the Saudi Royal Family. 
It was part of the effort by Saudi Arabia to present its views to the Arab world, which had 
begun with the launching of Al-Sharg al-Awsat in 1978, and other newspapers and 
magazines in the 1980s. MBC carried credible news and current affairs programs with 
Western-style reporting, and became one of the leaders in news and entertainment 
programs. It dealt with some topics which were previously considered taboo. But it 
avoided sensitive issues, especially those dealing with Saudi Arabia and the Gulf. It also 
offered sports, fashion programs, and movies. MBC, which saw itself as “a pioneering 
news provider . . . and as number 1” when it comes to providing popular programming for 
all the family “whether they are nine or 90”.'* The channel also enjoyed considerable 
advertising and was a leader in advertising revenues. MBC, however, despite the private 
nature of its ownership, was unable to make a profit and was forced to let hundreds of its 
employees go. It is currently considering moving to Dubai.!> It has also begun to make 
dramatic changes in its programming and style to meet the challenges of its competitors. 
A new current affairs program hosted by veteran Egyptian Journalist “Abbas Mutawalli has 
been launched from the US. 

Shaykh Salih Kamil pulled out of MBC in 1993 and launched his own Arab Radio 
and Television network (ART). It operates out of Rome, as well as other locales, and is 
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jointly owned by Kamil and Prince al-Walid bin Talal. It is mainly an entertainment 
Channel, but has some political discussion and interview programs which broke some 
taboos. ART is one of the largest of these networks in terms of reach. It has pioneered 
specialized broadcasting and has a number of channels offering movies, children’s 
programs, and the Islamic cultural channel Jgra’. Jordan followed by launching its sat- 
ellite channel in 1993. The Moroccan TV channel RTM began broadcasting by satellite 
in 1994, 

Orbit, another Saudi channel, owned by the Al-Mawarid Group, began operating a 
pay-TV service out of Italy in 1994. It later went into an unsuccessful joint all-news and 
documentary TV venture with the BBC to launch an Arabic news channel in 1994. The 
BBC Arabic TV’s decision to air a voice-over BBC Panorama program, with Saudi 
opposition guests denigrating Saudi Arabia’s judicial system and accusing it of violating 
human rights, led Orbit to withdraw its support. Orbit, as a result of its special 
arrangements with Rupert Murdoch’s Star TV, now offers customers a number of 
channels, including MSNBC and Sky News. It is mainly an entertainment and variety 
channel, But Orbit, along with the Lebanese Broadcasting Corporation (LBC), may be 
credited with launching political discussion programs with call-in lines. In 1996, Orbit 
started a lively political discussion and debate show hosted by a prominent Egyptian 
journalist, ‘Imad al-Din Adib, which aired political debates and calls by the audience. Like 
most TV satellite channels, Orbit has suffered financial losses and has reportedly 
announced plans to move to Bahrain, where it would enjoy cheaper costs and a more 
beneficial tax environment.!4 

LBC was initially launched on 23 August 1985 as a terrestrial channel by the 
Lebanese Forces militia during the Lebanese civil war, at a time when the country was 
going through political turmoil. It faced numerous difficulties during its early years, and 
staying on the air was a constant struggle. There were times when its offices in the city of 
Junieh were bombed; its employees and technicians would move the equipment to 
shelters. When it was forced to move its offices to the town of Adma in one day, it 
continued to broadcast its news bulletins from its mobile studio on the road and quickly 
drew a large audience.!> With the end of the war, LBC began to broadcast via satellite. In 
1997 LBC International, which unlike LBC is partly owned by Saudi Shaykh Sabih 
Kamil, and which was well known for its entertainment (comedy, drama, sports, 
children’s music, and cultural programs), began a number of lively and distinctive 
political and cultural discussions and news programs. It also pioneered the first dubbed 
Mexican soap operas which quickly became overnight successes. The station also 
broadcasts hundreds of hours of American comedy and drama. It employs about 450 
people, including a large professional news staff. In 1996, the station faced a threat to its 
news programs when the government warned that its programs were negatively affecting 
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Lebanon’s relations with its neighbors.!6 LBC challenged the government in the courts 
and continued to broadcast its satellite news program. In 1996, the government decided to 
censor all news programs, as well as direct and indirect political programs, and establish 
a censorship board. LBC went to court and won. Nevertheless, LBC news programs are 
not now its strongest area, although Lebanese and regional news are dealt with in a 
professional and comprehensive way. Some believe LBC, like other Lebanese and 
non-Lebanese satellite channels, exercises self-censorship. It quickly acquired a wide 
audience and came to play a dominant role on the satellite scene, in terms of audience (60 
percent), and gained a large share of the advertising market revenues in Lebanon and in 
the Gulf, because of its popular entertainment and cultural programs.” It also has lively 
programs and interviews. One of these programs, Hawar al-‘Umr (Dialogue of Life) 
features interviews with prominent cultural and political luminaries from Lebanon as well 
as the Arab world. Earlier this year, LBCI carried a wide-ranging interview with Iraqi 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz. Among previous guests were Ahmad Sa‘id of Sawt 
al-‘Arab (Voice of the Arabs) fame and prominent Egyptian writer and confidant of 
President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, Muhammad Hassanayn Haykal, among many others. 
Kalam al-Nas (People’s Talk) hosted by Marcel Ghamem was the first Arab political talk 
show but it focused mainly on Lebanese politics. 

Among its more famous programs is ‘Al-Layla Laylatak (The Night is Yours). This 
program offers interviews with prominent political or social personalities. The interviews 
are conducted by young women interviewers who “roast” the guest. This, and some of the 
other LBC programs, have led to accusations that its female presenters wear revealing 
clothes and that the programs have sexual overtones. The clothes of presenters are, 
however, no more revealing than those of their Western counterparts. The only program 
which might deserve the accusation, at least in a Middle Eastern context, is the Ma ilak 
illa Hayfa (No One for You but Hayfa) which is similar to exercise programs offered on 
American TV, with attractive women wearing leotards and dancing to Western music. 

LBCI has wide appeal, particularly to youth, to women, and to the Lebanese 
expatriate community all over the world, including the Gulf and other parts of the Arab 
world, Europe, the Americas and Australlia. Last year, LBCI had over 40.000 subscribers 
in the US alone, and is widely believed to be the only satellite channel not losing money.!8 

Another major channel popular among Lebanese and Arab expatriates and in the Gulf 
and other areas is Future TV, which was given a license to broadcast in 1996 with lively 
entertainment programs, interviews, and professional news, and current affairs programs. 
It is owned by Lebanese billionaire and former Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri. Future and 
LBC, as well as some of the other entertainment oriented satellite channels, provide soap 
operas, local and foreign news programs, talk, fashion, nature, and children’s shows 
(mostly American), interviews, concerts, and game shows where prizes are donated to 
winners by the advertisers. The Egyptian Satellite Channel (ESC) is the second or third 
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most popular satellite channel. It offers news and entertainment programs. Its repertoire of 
old movies and entertainment shows are its main attractions. It is popular among Egyptian 
expatriates for news and its Egyptian programs and is popular on the Arab scene for its 
movies. 


AL-JAZEERA 


But while LBC may be the queen of entertainment satellite channels, it is the 
Qatari-owned and based Al-Jazeera, the first specialized Arab news channel, which has 
been making waves in the region in the area of news and debate programs. 

Al-Jazeera, which started on 1 November 1996, has become the most widely viewed 
news network in the Arab world because of its independence and willingness to break 
taboos imposed by governments. It also offers daring news programs and political debates 
between guests with widely divergent views. In addition. it offers some viewer call-in 
programs. Al-Jazeera hired many of the staff of the Arabic news channel jointly launched 
by the BBC and the Saudi-owned Orbit when disagreements between the two media 
corporations over financing and agenda led to that venture’s failure. 

In 1995, a new and youthful Amir with untraditional views, Shaykh Hamad bin 
Khalifa, came to power by deposing his father. He has sought to liberalize and open up 
Qatari politics by increasing political transparency and public participation. Women have 
been given the right to vote, a first in the Gulf, and he has told visitors that he plans to have 
a constituent assembly, to draw up a Constitution providing for an elected Majlis 
(Parliament), and support a free press. 

Among his government’s initiatives was the launching of Al-Jazeera’s satellite news 
channel. The decree to establish it was issued in February 1996, and it began operations 
in November of the same year. Initially, the idea was to modernize Qatari TV and 
broadcast it via satellite. However, it was later decided to launch an all-news channel 
which would compete with the Arabic BBC TV. A Committee of three members was 
appointed to explore the idea. It was composed of ‘Adnan al-Sharif, a prominent 
journalist, Mahmud al-Sahlawi, a financial advisor from the Foreign Ministry who has 
close ties to Qatari Foreign Minister Shaykh Hamad bin Jasim al-Thani, and Shaykh 
Hamad bin Thamir al-Thani, Qatar’s Undersecretary of the Ministry of Information, with 
close ties to the Amir. They went to London, and prepared a six hour pilot program which 
was later shown to the Amir, who liked it. The Amir initially wanted an entertainment and 
news channel but was convinced to go ahead with the all-news format. Contacts were also 
made with some Arabic BBC personnel to join the new channel, including prominent BBC 
journalists Sami Haddad and Jamil Azar. The collapse of the BBC Arabic TV program 
was a boon to Al-Jazeera, which then hired several of its staffers. A suggestion was made 
to bring a British media specialist to become its director, but the idea was rejected because 
the committee and the Amir wanted an Arab station with Arab talent and expertise. Hamad 
bin Thamir became the Chairman of the Board, and Muhammad Jasim al-‘Ali was chosen 
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director general and was appointed as a delegate member to the Board. Financial 
responsibility ultimately rests with the accounting section of the Amiri Diwan.}9 

In its first year, Al-Jazeera went on ku-band on Arabsat, which limited its audience 
in the region. In 1997, it began to broadcast on a C-band transponder following the ouster 
of a French channel which aired a pornographic film to the Arab world and increased its 
programming from six to eight, then to 17 hours a a day. On 1 February 1998, the channel 
began to broadcast 24 hours a day. 

Al-Jazeera has revolutionized coverage in the Middle East by providing professional 
and credible news coverage of regional and international issues and by offering heated and 
sometimes sensationalized debates in the manner of the US program Crossfire, on its 
discussion and call-in programs, such as the famed al-Ittijah al-Mu‘akis (The Opposite 
Direction) hosted by Faysal al-Qasim, al-Rayy al-Akhar (The Other Opinion) hosted by 
Sami Haddad and the popular al-Shari‘a wa al-Hayat (The Shari‘a and Life) a popular 
religious program with prominent scholar and Mufti of Qatar Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradhawi. 
By doing so it has raised the level of debate and opened the door for freer and more 
accurate news in the Arab world, and does so from Qatar, a small and traditionally 
conservative Gulf state, with an Arab staff. These programs, breaking political taboos, at 
times have succeeded in reaching large numbers of viewers in the Middle East ‘and in the 
US and Europe, with planned expansion to other parts of the world. 

Al-Jazeera has helped satisfy a hunger in the Arab world. Its debate and discussion 
programs are tumultuous even by Western standards. They cover Arab issues in depth and 
with passion, by offering guests who include government and opposition figures, and who 
debate taboo issues such as secularism and religion. Feminists and traditionalists, Arab 
nationalists and local or regional nationalists, Kurdish nationalists and their opponents, 
and human rights issues have been among the many guests and topics. The channel even 
raised some eyebrows when the sensitive question of sex was discussed, although it was 
done from an Islamic perspective during one of Shaykh al-Qaradawi’s shows. One 
al-Ittijah al-Mu‘akis program between Egyptian Islamist and former Marxist Safinaz 
Kazim and Toujan Faysal, a former member of the Jordanian Parliament and a committed 
secularist and feminist, ended with Kazim walking off the set. Another heated encounter., 
between prominent religious scholar Yusuf al-Badri and Egyptian feminist and writer 
Nawal al-Sa‘dawi made waves in the region. A tape of the debate between Shaykh 
al-Qaradawi and Professor Sadiq Al-‘Azm, an avowed secularist who had been declared 
an apostate for his 1969 book Critique of Religious Thought, sold for $100 or more in 
Saudi Arabia.2° 

According to Shaykh Hamad bin Thamir al-Thani, Al-Jazeera has had problems in 
certain countries, because of the nature of some of its programs. It has run into difficulty 
in opening up a bureau or maintaining a full-time correspondent able to transmit live, 
because its programs had angered these governments. He pointed out, however that the 
channel’s position is gradually becoming accepted as time passes. Recent governmental 
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criticisms however show that Al-Jazeera still has a way to go before this becomes the case. 
Major expansions into new areas is planned and new bureaus will open in Kuwait, Kabul, 
Paris, Rabat, and Beirut. Recently the channel established a major presence by opening a 
large office in Cairo’s Information City, with a large production center. Al-Jazeera is 
expanding its London Office, where it plans to produce programs. More than 25 journalists 
and technicians work in the office, which produces four daily economic bulletins, has a 
satellite line open 24 hours a day, and hosts some discussion and debate programs, 
including Sirri li al-ghaya (Top Secret).2! The government of Qatar gave $150 million 
(others believe the true figure is about $175 million to subsidize the channel for five years 
in the hope that it would begin to pay for itself during subsequent years, but only about 
$24 million remain of the initial loan offered by the government for this year and 
Al-Jazeera will require about $6 million in loans from the government.?? A member of 
Al-Jazeera’s Board has also told this author that the network has begun to pay some of its 
expenses. This year it has earned about 15 percent of its expenses from advertising, the 
sale of news programs, documentaries and exclusive pictures, as well as hiring out 
eqipment to other networks. Shaikh Hamad bin Thamir Al-Thani told this writer that he 
hopes Al-Jazeera will be able to recover 40—60 percent of its costs next year, and that the 
hope is to go ahead with plans to privatise the channel.*> An initial feasibility study 
predicted that Al-Jazeera would be able to begin to cover its cost after five years. But 
opposition from some Arab governments and their pressure on some advertisers has left 
its impact. 

A contract was signed by Al-Jazeera with the Saudi Tihama advertising agency, but 
within a year Tihama told them it wanted to break the contract. A suit for $3 million 
dollars in damages has been brought against Tihama in a Qatari court.24 A new advertising 
agency, International Space, has been hired and the revenues have recently begun to 
increase. But it remains doubtful that Al-Jazeera will be able to cover fully its costs from 
revenues in the immediate future and it is likely to remain dependent on Qatari 
government largesse. 

Nevertheless it is highly unlikely that the Amir, Shaikh Hamad bin Khalifa will let 
it close for financial reasons. The channel has helped put Qatar on the map and greatly 
increased its influence on the Gulf, Arab, and regional stages, although it has also brought 
headaches for his government due to complaints from angry Arab governments. But the 
Amir believes that it is in his, and his family’s and country’s interest, to liberalize and 
open up the system. 

After the launching of attacks on Iraq by US and British forces on 16 December 1998 
(Operation Desert Fox), Al-Jazeera broadcast interviews with, and/or speeches by, senior 
Iraqi officials, including President Saddam Husayn, Taha Yasin Ramadan, and Tariq 
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‘Aziz. On 5 January 1999, it broadcast a speech by the Iraqi President, in which he called 
for the overthrow of Arab leaders if they remain allied to the US. According to Shaykh 
Hamad bin Thamir, CNN and the BBC were considered but Al-Jazeera was chosen 
because of its credibilty and wide audience. Jt may be also that it got these scoops because 
it has already made its reputation for independence. The Kuwaitis were furious and 
accused the channel of trying to rehabilitate the Iraqi regime. Articles in the Al-Jazeera 
newspaper in Saudi Arabia denounced its namesake channel as being more dangerous than 
its Western counterparts, because poisonous ideas through Western channels are easy to 
handle because their aim is known in advance, but spreading poisonous thoughts and a 
“different kind of porn” on an Arab channel, concealing itself behind Arab culture and 
claiming to speak for the overall Arab interest, is characterized as far more dangerous.?5 

Director General al-‘Ali sees the channel as expressing the views of the Arab public, 
and feels that it has good, highly qualified staff, and that though it may dissatisfy some 
Arab governments, it satisfies the Arab viewer and saves him from having to go to 
Western channels, which controlled the Arab mind for a long time.” He argues that the 
Arab citizen has a need to watch a daring channel, a channel whose information he can 
trust. However, the pressure on Al-Jazeera remains high. Al-Ittijah al-Mu‘akis and al 
-Rayy al-Akhar programs airing in April and May 2000 managed to anger Libya and Tunis 
respectively, and Iraq criticized Al-Jazeera for its coverage of President Saddam Husayn’s 
birthday celebrations.2” Two Syrian lawyers criticized a program in which Syrian policies 
came under fire by an Egyptian proponent of normalization with Israel. On 24 April 2000 
it was reported that Libya had withdrawn its Ambassador for consultation, and that the 
Tunisian Ambassador had also left over comments made during an al-Ray al-Akhar 
program in which mainly opposition members appeared and which Tunisian officials 
considered to be unfair and unbalanced. Until now, Libyan leader Colonel Mu‘ammar 
al-Qadhdhafi had been an admirer of the channel and called in on one of its programs to 
give his point of view. Al-Quds al-‘Arabi has recently reported that Al-Jazeera was 
holding an internal conference in early May 2000, to assess its performance over the past 
four years in light of the tensions its coverage is continuing to generate, but its officials 
continue to insist that there will be no basic changes in the open and free policies followed 
by the channel.28 One of the participants who attended this conference told, this author that 
al-Ittiiah al-Muakis received the most attention and garnered mixed reviews. Some 
participants called on the managers of Al-Jazeera to lower the temperature on some of 
their programs and make them run more smoothly. Others were fearful that the pressure 
on Al-Jazeera may infringe on its margin of freedom. Still others called for raising the 
standards by which guests are selected and suggested inviting guests who are generally at 
the same level of expertise to present differing points of view. 
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In addition, Al-Jazeera is now telling Arab governments that they are welcome to 
send representatives to respond to charges from the opposition, and to present their views, 
and that Al-Jazeera does not take part in disputes. A member of the Board has denied 
critics’ charges that Qatar has used Al-Jazeera for its own purposes, and denied any 
governmental involvement in programming decisions. “We have not used our weapons 
against anyone, even though we have been harshly and bitterly criticized. One critic who 
appeared on Al-Jazeera said we were launched because of the country’s [Qatar’s] disputes 
with Bahrain and Saudi Arabia, and the channel had an illegitimate birth (because of its 
BBC links) and will fold once these disputes have been resolved. But we covered topics 
related to Bahrain and Saudi Arabia with objectivity and balance. We have our credibility 
to maintain. The Qatar government has not up to now used Al-Jazeera in its battles, 
although it could have done so, and the authorities have nothing to do with the content.”2° 

Still, several Arab governments view Al-Jazeera with suspicion. Some have accused 
it of being Islamist-oriented, pro-Iraqi, pro-American, and an agent for normalization with 
Israel, or have raised questions about its relationship with the BBC since it employs about 
25 former BBC staffers. Governments which have criticized Al-Jazeera or protested to the 
Qatari government once or more include Egypt, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Tunisia, 
Iraq, and Jordan among others. Even the US Embassy protested when a participant urged 
retaliatory attacks on US targets in the Middle East after a US attack on Iraq.*° It has also 
been reported that US pressure helped to delay the broadcasting of an interview with 
Usama bin Ladin, but Al-Jazeera’s Director denied that a US protest was made to 
Al-Jazeera and insisted that the program was delayed because of poor technical quality, 
and was later aired without any significant changes. Another interview which was not 
aired when scheduled was an interview on 19 July 1999 with Iranian opposition People’s 
Mujahidin leader Mas‘ud Rajavi. The Mujahidin claimed that it was because of Iranian 
pressure, but officials at Al-Jazeera said that the quality of the tape was not good and that 
the program would re-air at a later date.?! 

Another criticism against Al-Jazeera is that it is selective in its criticisms of certain 
Arab countries while not delving deeply into sensitive issues affecting Iran, the Gulf 
countries, and Qatar itself. It is often pointed out that Al-Jazeera does not interview 
opposition members from these countries. Shaykh Hamad and the Board member denied 
this and said that during the trial of accused plotters against the Qatar government, one 
defendant accused the police of torturing him, and Qatar’s hosting of the Middle 
East-North Africa (MENA) economic summit was criticized in a special program on the 
channel, as was Qatari Foreign Minister Shaykh Hamad bin Jasim, who was criticized by 
name on another program. 

More recently Al-Jazeera has been widely criticized as favoring normalization with 
Israel, by inviting Israeli politicians and experts as guests, including former intelligence 
and security officers. Al-Jazeera officials have insisted that it is essential for Arab 
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audiences to know what the Israelis are saying and thinking and that credibility requires 
hearing what the other side has to say even if one does not agree with it. They also denied 
charges that they are being used as mouthpieces for Iraq, saying that the Iraqi regime was 
criticized more than any other on Al-Jazeera’s programs. Shaykh Hamad told this writer, 
“We do not have reservations on anyone, including Islamists and oppositionists. Let them 
express themselves and let the Arab viewers make up their mind”. When asked if there 
were any “red lines“ at Al-Jazeera, he responded that while policies and practices are not 
above criticism, attacking governments, heads of state, and religious dogmas was not 
acceptable. Salacious materials will not be shown as well. 

Another type of criticism of Al-Jazeera is that it is divisive, uses Western news 
agency standards and priorities in preparing its news bulletins without taking Arab 
priorities into account, and is offering fashion and other programs which are not part of 
Arab culture. Al-Jazeera considers itself an international channel but its success is based 
on its pan-Arab character. The sensationalist nature of some of its programs, such as 
al-Ittijah al-Mu‘akis, and particularly the shouting on some programs have angered many 
viewers. But at the same time, this show and other similar shows and news programs have 
become the talk of the Arab world for their provocative content and freedom. According 
to members of its board, Al-Jazeera is considering launching a second channel special- 
izing in cultural and documentary programming. Its ultimate success will depend on its 
ability to provide news and analysis free of governmental control and which reflects 
popular sentiments and attitudes. 

Another major channel is Arab News Network (ANN) owned by Sumer al-Asad, the 
nephew of Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad (and son of his exiled brother Rif‘at), launched 
in 1997. ANN has acquired a wide audience and is seeking to broaden it by appealing to 
pan-Arab public opinion. On 6 January, 1999, during the crisis between Iraq and the US, 
ANN aired a speech by the Iraqi President calling on countries which share common 
interests to enter a new social, economic, and defense alliance to promote peace and to 
oppose hegemony. Colonel Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi also gave an interview on 11 
December 1998 to ANN, in which he offered to surrender the two Libyans accused of the 
1988 Pan Am bombing to be tried in the Netherlands, but only if they were not extradited 
to Britain or to the US. 

Sumer al-Asad and his partners were said to have invested $100 million for five years 
and the idea, according to former manager Paul Hitti, was “to put private money together 
with media power”, rather than dealing with companies linked to states.7* He added that 
the driving ideology was “the values of democracy, freedom of speech, free market and 
a revival of Arab cultural heitage”. ANN initially had 10 regular advertisers. It offered 
news programs, talk shows, open debates, and in-depth news bulletins. It also had a staff 
of 75, including journalists and technicians, and for a while it was airing 24 hours a day. 

ANN’s programming consists of news bulletins, political, economic, and social 
analysis. Material is gathered from a network of international correspondents to provide 
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a global news service; interviews are used to present a variety of viewpoints, and opposing 
views on contemporary topics are tested through programs such as Current Affairs, 
Reportage, the talk show Qanadil fi al-Zalam, (Lights in the Darkness) and Muwajahat 
(confrontation). 

ANN, however, like other channels, has been facing serious economic problems and 
has been forced to reduce its staff by more than a third. Its officials have also complained 
about difficulties getting advertising revenues because of the sensitivity of advertisers to 
government pressures over the content of their programs.?3 ANN has eliminated its five 
talk shows, and has only recently revived one talk show Qamadil fi al-Zalan al-Nadi 
al-Siyasi (The Political Club) and added a new one. 

Other channels which have also emerged, and are currently undergoing dramatic 
changes that are likely to put them among the top ranks of satellite channels, are the Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai channels from the United Arab Emirates, which are not simply voices 
for the host government, and offer excellent news and analysis programs. Since its 
re-launch on 31 January 2000, the Abu Dhabi channel has emerged as a leader in news and 
entertainment. Equipped with five studios—including a virtual reality studio—and 
state-of-the-art equipment, it is reaching a wide audience in the Middle East, North Africa, 
Europe, and North America. It conducted its own survey in the Arab world, and the initial 
results suggest that the Abu Dhabi channel enjoys a large audience, and some of its 
programs are considered among the most popular in the Middle East. Al-Madar, (Orbit), 
a news hour considered the principal news program of the channel, appears to have had 
a very high rating, so efforts were made to increase the number of such news shows, and 
now, in addition, there are three major news programs a day with analysts and reporters 
from all over the world. 

The Abu Dhabi channel, with about 650 employees, produces about 90 percent of its 
programs. This feat is unparalleled in the region, as the channel generates 37 programs and 
49 newscasts per week—some 300 hours of live or pre-recorded programs and 42 hours 
of news. (There are seven game and quiz shows, five youth programs, including one 
interactive-Internet program, four children’s shows, six family and women’s programs, 
including one women-only talk show, five entertainment shows, and 10 news programs.) 
and most programs are carried live and several of them receive viewers’ calls.3¢ 

The channel enjoys a reputable network of correspondents, covering events from 
Afghanistan to the UK. Many seasoned correspondents have joined it. From its London 
studio, twice a day, the channel broadcasts live segments covering European news. 

In less than four months, the Abu Dhabi satellite television service appears to be 
making a niche for itself in the overcrowded space of the Middle East news. It has 
received awards for the best interactive program for Click; best investigative reporting for 
‘Ala al-Ard (On the Ground); and best innovative program idea for Censor’s Scissors, a 
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popular program featuring journalists, writers, and movie producers whose work has been 
censored in the Arab world. 

Abu Dhabi has the potential to emerge as a leader in the field of news. It has the 
necessary foundation for improvement and enjoys several unique and distinct advantages 
over other regional networks: 

1) Strong financial support; 

2) State-of-the-art technology; 

3) A sufficient degree of journalistic freedom. 

Its ultimate success, however, will depend on its management’s ability to provide 
professional news with a sufficent degree of freedom, diverse opinions, and an ability to 
focus on issues of interest to the larger Arab audience. The UAE’s Minister of 
Information, Shaykh ‘Abdallah bin Zayid, has recently called for the elimination of 
censorship on all Arab news.35 


THE PAN-ARAB NEWSPAPERS 


The idea of cross-border media is not new. Arab newspapers and magazines, such as 
Al-Jawa’ib, Al-Huda, Al-Hilal and Al-Mugtataf, had regional audiences long before Arab 
independence. The pro-Nasir Egyptian Sawt al- ‘Arab (Voice of the Arabs) radio was, until 
1967, extremely influential and was widely listened to by Arabs from Morocco to the Gulf 
and beyond. Lebanese newspapers such as al-Nahar, al-Hayat, and al-Anwar were widely 
read by officials, intellectuals and activists outside Lebanon’s borders. But the phenom- 
enon of the cross-border pan-Arab newspapers and magazines really belongs to the 1970s 
and 1980s. The Lebanese civil war was the turning point for establishing transnational 
Arab media outside the Arab World. The Lebanese press, which had been the freest in the 
Arab world and one of the freest and most diverse in the world, paid a heavy price during 
the war. Some of the Lebanese papers, with an audience outside Lebanon, moved to 
London or Paris. Lebanon’s leading newspaper, al-Nahar, began to publish al-Nahar 
al-‘Arabi wa al-Dawali (Arab and International al-Nahar) out of Paris; the weekly 
Lebanese magazine al-Hawadith began to publish out of London. Others followed. Some 
of these publications were not financially independent and relied on Arab governments for 
support. It was during this period that we began to see the emergence of Saudi-owned or 
financed media empires, launched out of Europe, newspapers (and later, satellite 
channels), intended in part to promote the Saudi perspective in the Arab world. 

Most of the major Arab dailies which are published outside the Arab world, such as 
Al-Hayat, al-Sharg al-Awsat, al-Quds al-‘Arabi, al-Zaman, and al-‘Arab, are published 
out of London, although the first three are published simultaneously by satellite in a 
number of Arab countries or in the US. Most of these publications continue to be 
subsidized by their owners or backers. High cost appears to be leading some to return to 
the Arab world and find new headquarters. Some editors and journalists believe that there 
is no longer any justification for the newspapers to remain outside the Arab world. 
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Furthermore, the factors which led them to open in offices in London—such as modern 
technology, access to information, and greater freedom—are no longer as important. 
Today, physical location is not as important as it once was, and modern technology has 
made it easy to receive and. publish or broadcast information from anywhere. And 
furthermore, many of these publications have not made full use of the freedom offered to 
them abroad.*6 

Al-Hayat, literally Life, was originally launched by the famous Lebanese editor and 
journalist Kamil Mrowe, who was assassinated in the 1960s. His family suspended 
publication of the paper and its sister, The Daily Star, during Lebanon’s civil war. It 
resumed publishing in 1990 with joint Mrowe family and Saudi financing. It was later 
bought completely by Prince Khalid bin Sultan, who led Saudi and other coalition forces 
during Desert Storm; he is a son of Saudi Defense Minister Prince Sultan. 

Al-Hayat is the newspaper of the Arab elite and of Arab expatriates.The paper deals 
with Arab and world issues with greater objectivity and comprehensiveness than is 
normally the case in most Arab newspapers. But this critical approach does not apply 
when it comes to dealing with sensitive Saudi or Gulf issues. Its former editor, a 
prominent Lebanese editor and columnist, Jihad al-Khazen, said that at times he felt he 
“was not so much covering the news as covering it up” when editors brought him certain 
stories in order to avoid being banned the next day in various countries; he pointed out that 
editors know the dos and the don’ ts of the trade.” But despite this knowlege the paper was 
banned 60 times in 1994, 35 times in 1995, and 20 times in 1997. An editor can also afford 
to anger authorities in areas where the advertising revenues are small but not so when it 
might affect a larger market. Nevertheless, a newspaper such as Al-Hayat, which is not 
necessarily a strictly-for-profit operation, has a much wider margin of freedom. The paper 
also publishes a weekly news magazine, Al-Wasat. 

Al-Hayat comes closer than most such papers to Western standards of journalism. It 
is technically sophisticated and was the first to print color photos. Its staff, though a large 
percentage are Lebanese, also include a wide range of other countries of origin and 
diversity of opinon. It has, to a large extent, maintained the tradition of Lebanon’s free 
press. Al-Hayat has given a voice to Islamist, pan-Arabist, and Marxist voices as well as 
to current and former US officials. The paper has also seen fierce debates over 
normalization with Israel and the Arab-Israeli peace process, although the fierceness of the 
debate does not reach the intensity of that on the satellite television channels. 

Al-Shargq al-Awsat, literally “The Middle East’, was the first of the Saudi-owned, 
European-based papers to begin publishing, and to offer a pan-Arab and Islamic 
perspective. It was started by the Saudi publishers Hisham and Muhammad ‘Ali Hafiz. but 
is owned by Prince Ahmad bin Salman bin ‘Abd al-Aziz. Al-Sharq al-Awsat has the 
largest circulation of the pan-Arab dailies, and carries a large number of advertisements. 
The publishers, known as Saudi Research and Marketing, also publish a number of other 
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specialized magazines, such as the weekly newsmagazine Al-Majalla, Sayyidati for 
women, al-Rajul for men, and Basim for children. 

Al-Sharg al-Awsat publishes in several Arab capitals and the US simultaneously. Yet, 
because it sells two-thirds of its publicatioons in the Saudi market it has to respect Saudi 
sensitivities. Like Al-Hayat it is technologically sophisticated and looks like a Western 
newspaper. 

The third major pan-Arab daily is al-Quds al-‘Arabi, perhaps the only major 
pan-Arab paper which does not have Saudi financial backing, although it is rumored that 
it has some other Gulf support as well as some private Palestinian support. It was believed 
to have been launched by Palestinians with close ties to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), and although the paper defends the Palestinian cause it has at times 
been critical of the Palestinian Authority’s policies. The paper also publishes criticisms of 
Saudi and some Gulf states’ domestic and foreign policies which do not appear in the 
Saudi-backed papers. It is probably one of the most daring in this area, and it gives greater 
attention to Arab issues particularly those of Palestine, Iraq, Egypt, and the Maghreb 
countries. Its op-ed page reflects considerable diversity, including Islamist, Arab nation- 
alist, and secularist views. Its news pages rely extensively on wire services and it has few 
correspondents. The December 1999/January 2000 incidents between Copts and Islamists 
in al-Kushih, Egypt, received a thorough discussion from varying perspectives. It has a 
much smaller circulation than al-Hayat and al-Sharg al-Awsat. 

Al-Zaman, a new, slickly produced paper edited by Iraqi opposition figure Sa‘d 
al-Bazzaz, is published in London, focusing on Iraqi and Kurdish issues as well as general 
Arab and North African affairs. Another paper, al-‘Arab, is owned by former Libyan 
Minister Ahmad al-Huni. 

A number of Egyptian, Kuwaiti, and Jordanian newspapers also produce interna- 
tional satellite editions, but because of their clear national or regional identity they are 
mostly read by expatriates of that nationality. However, the international edition of 
Egypt’s al-Ahram, initially a voice aimed at reaching the Egyptian community abroad, is 
beginning to reach a wider Arab audience, particularly among Arab expatriates in Europe 
and the US. Several newspapers such as al-Hayat, al Quds al-Arabi as well as many of 
those printed in the Arab world have put full text on-line. This has been used to get around 
censorship. The Egyptian Islamist opposition newspaper al-Sha’b was recently banned 
after its articles provoked violent demonstrations against a novel by Syrian writer Haydar 
Haydar. They are now considering the legality of continuing to publish on-line. 

The pan-Arab newspapers remain limited in circulation and influence. Governments 
continue to ban them at the borders when they challenge the official version of events. It 
is also important to emphasize that while some of the transnational newspapers seek to 
reach a large Arab audience, they have their limitations. Some suffer from the constraints 
placed upon them by the agendas of their owners or backers. Some Arab governments also 
block the distribution of one or more of the newspapers and magazines on occasion and 
‘ may ban them for a day or more when they publish controversial reports about the 
government. 
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THE INTERNET 


As for the Internet, the Arab world is gaining greater connectivity, but has experienced 
one of the lowest rates of Internet growth in the world. Accurate numbers are hard to come 
by but recent survey indicates that the number of Arab Internet users is 1.9 million, or 0.7 
percent of total world users, and will rise to 12 million by the end of 2002.38 Industry 
analysts however, expressed concern that growth will then be hampered because of the 
inadequate technological infrastructure. The highest percentage of users in the Gulf is 15 
percent, in the UAE, 6.1 percent in Qatar, six percent in Bahrain and 5.7 percent in 
Lebanon. 

The region shows quite diverse responses to the Internet. Prior to 1990, there were 
only a small number of research institutions, mainly universities, in the Arab Middle East 
which had some connection to the Internet. The connections were limited to tele-medical 
and research networks, due to cost and lack of investment. The picture began to change 
as the Gulf countries began to invest in telecommunications, and as Egypt and some other 
governments began to stress technological development. Business also played an 
important role in its expansion. 

Arab emigres, mostly living in the US and Europe, were the first to bring their 
cultural, political, and Islamic interests and content to cyberspace and helped to define it. 
They were among the creators and first users of Internet technology. They shared with 
their counterparts from other countries the interests, values and world-view associated 
with the Internet, including open and rapid communication. They used it to project their 
ties to Arab culture and community on-line. They created mailing lists, news groups, and 
Web sites dealing with topics ranging from Arabic music to searching for cheap tickets to 
the Middle East, from looking for wives to finding halal grocers and the nearest mosque 
or church. But, as Jon Anderson rightly points out, “the Diaspora Arabs provide only a 
partial bridge to their homelands.”4° 

More importantly, the Internet is now being spread in the Arab world by business 
people, both through commercial enterprises and private individuals; an estimated 72 
percent of users in the region access the Internet from home while 22 percent use it at 
work, four percent at educational institutions, and two percent in Internet cafes.*! Local 
providers see “chat” as a great attraction. Governments continue to exercise controls, 
because of the presence of “objectionable” material ranging from pornography, to libelous 
and other legally objectionable material; this also allows the authorities to restrict access 
to political dissidents’ messages. | 

Obviously, the Internet is in some ways far more powerful than any of the other 
technologies so far discussed. While satellite TV can transcend borders, it requires major 
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capital investments, a TV studio, and a satellite link to broadcast, while anyone with 
Internet access can maintain a web page, based in the US or Europe, which is accessible 
to anyone. Governments may be able to block certain sites, but bureaucrats are not always 
as versatile or as creative as computer users and those maintaining the sites, who can 
change addresses frequently or create multiple “mirror” pages. Web pages thus appeal to 
some opposition groups seeking to get their messages across. Nevertheless, cost, 
language, and literacy are problems. 


LIMITATIONS AND PROSPECTS 


World Wide Web access has the capability to shape and influence the Arab region in an 
unprecedented way. One, however, must be careful not to exaggerate the impact of this 
new media phenomenon. Today, technical infrastructure problems constrain the ability of 
the Internet (and even satellite TV) to reach the majority of the Arabs. The number of 
phone lines is limited and consequently the number of Internet postings is also limited. 
Though satellite television is more widely accessible, it has only a small audience in 
poorer Arab countries, and most viewers watch entertainment rather than news and public 
affairs programs. And only the well-to-do can afford the high price of the pan-Arab daily 
newspapers or satellite connections. The number of those who can afford to buy 
computers, know English, and access the Internet is still quite minuscule. 

But, even in countries where Internet access is still sharply limited, the technology 
represents an open door to the outside world. Even before the growth of the World Wide 
Web, opposition groups would sometimes fax their documents randomly in the assump- 
tion that some employee might then spread the document. Similarly, even when Internet 
access is restricted to a small elite, some may be willing to spread a message they come 
across. 3 

The technology of the information revolution has advanced so rapidly over the past 
few years that government regulators cannot easily keep up with it. This is true in the West 
and in the Middle East. The information revolution has given virtually everyone who can 
read and write, and particularly wealthy elites, access to much of the world. The political 
implications are still being pondered, and just as it is almost impossible to predict the 
precise course of the information revolution, it is equally difficult to predict the long-term 
political impact. 

The growth of these media and networks has broadened the cross-border discourse. 
Their programs have given Arabs all over the Arab world the opportunity not only to 
receive more authoritative news and analysis programs but more importantly to learn more 
about each others’ traditions, music, arts, and even dialect. The new media are 
encouraging increasing cultural unity among the Arabs by acknowledging their diversity, 
by helping to reflect and mobilize public opinion on issues of common concern, and by 
overcoming some narrow regional loyalties. 

The proliferation of the satellite channels, of the pan-Arab press, and of the Internet 
provides a forum of free expression at a time when restrictions on such freedoms are 
prevalent. In several Arab countries, their impact has led to a reduction in the audience of 
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the official media, which has, in turn, led to pressures on this official media to open up to 
absorb the shock created by the broad access to satellites. Human rights activists and 
non-governmental organizations have been using the Internet more effectively to over- 
come their limited resources and limited access to government media. And newspapers are 
begining to publish online as a means of getting around censorship. Nevertheless, the Arab 
media continue to face pressures from governments and their legal institutions, pressures 
from conservative states and religious status quo forces, from civic organizations and from 
new market forces which seek to minimize or avoid serious coverage or criticisms of vital 
issues in countries seeking to join market forces or which face alliances between 
businessmen and politicians. The media in the Arab world continue to suffer from 
governmental censors (opposed to anything which may be politically challenging) and 
from religious groups and organizations which seek to censor writings or art works which 
challenge religious dogma or public morality. 

Satellite channels have become competitive. Those who proved to offer genuine 
debate and a clash of ideas appear to be leading the pack. This in part explains the 
popularity of Al-Jazeera. Al-Jazeera, at times, becomes so excessive that it provides 
opportunities for its competitors to offer more positive exchanges. “Satellite culture” has 
provided a stimulus to other channels, including government-owned local media, by its 
breach of acceptable constraints, thus helping to broaden the limitations on debate and to 
enhance the level of authentic democratic exchange. Satellite channels have also provided 
Arab audiences professional newsmaking organizations, addressing their issues and in 
their language. But they appear to be taking advertising revenues from print publica- 
tions.42 

The imperviousness of satellites to censorship has led to an emboldening of popular 
expression of opinion. It has rendered political elites somewhat vulnerable, and made their 
behavior subject to scrutiny more than ever before. It has helped to pave the ground for 
change in the political culture throughout the Arab world. 

But the Arab world currently lacks the ability to deal with the consequences of this 
ferment in a consistent and organized way. This breakthrough to freedom has also been 
an invitation to confused responses, in the absence of well organized civic political 
institutions and organizations on the overall, pan-Arab level. This period is likely to be a 
transitional one, of ferment and dynamism but without an equally corresponding clarity of 
direction and purpose. But the expansion and advance of satellites and the speed with 
which this has been accomplished, along with the signs of enthusiasm with which they 
have been received, portends a definite change away from coercion. But it will require 
continuity and a measure of institutional discipline for this ferment to be transformed into 
a sustained democratic experience. 

The other positive element of satellites is that they have broken, to a limited extent, 
the monopoly of Western control over sources of information, which led to an unhealthy 
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polarization between those influenced by the Western systems of culture and those afraid 
of being co-opted by them. 

Some of the main players in the new media, such as Shaykh Pierre al-Dhahir of LBC, 
argue that foreign channels are already begining to invade the Arab market and are buying 
the right to air certain Arab sports events, such as the games of the Arab Football Clubs, 
and entertainment programs and are seeking rights to Arab talent (singers, actors, 
broadcasters) in order to then sell them back to the Arab audiences.*3 

al-Dhahir argues that Arabs cannot retreat from globalization or allow others to 
dominate the process, but must be full partners. The future, he states, lies in contributing 
to the process of globalization by Arabizing the sources of information and producing 
their own entertainment and public affairs programs, instead of importing them from 
abroad. Now only 3000 hours of programming are produced by Arabs annually, a small 
fraction of total programming. 

The creation of greater Arab cultural unity through the broadening of cross-border 
discourse, the accessibility to more authoritative news and analysis, the exposure to other 
Arab cultural traditions, may all combine to help create a common Arab agenda, and 
perhaps more important, may plant the seeds for the growth of a more active and involved 
citizenry,which is better informed and is interested in participating in the decision-making 
process. 





43. See Ghareeb and Mansour, Al-I‘lam al-‘Arabi. See also the speech given by Abd al-Hafiz 
al-Hargham, the director general of the Union of Arab Broadcasters, to the Emergency Session for Coordination 
Among Satellite Channels, Beirut 14-16 May 1999. 


PRODUCERS AND MIDDLE EAST 
INTERNET TECHNOLOGY: 
GETTING BEYOND “IMPACTS” 


Jon W. Anderson 


The spread of the Internet in the Middle East involves networks of technology 
actors. Because of the social character of the Internet, developers are particularly 
important: theirs are among the first values built into Internet technology, and 
because additional actors become developers, too. Case material shows how 
financiers, sponsors, regulators, administrators, as well as end users merge with 
and become Internet technology producers. Here, rather than in the slow growth of 
end users, is where the Internet action in the region is to be found to date. 


T spread of the Internet and related information technologies in the Middle East has 
drawn attention largely to their impacts on knowledge, attitudes, and practices. These 
impacts may be detected both in overt behavior and in intensified discussion; new 
institutions, such as Internet cafés have sprung up in major cities of the Middle East, and 
ideas about the Internet are widely shaped even before there is much local experience of it. 

Focusing on the immediate experience of end users and end uses tends to conceptualize 
the diffusion of technology in overly passive terms, and the region primarily as a receiver 
or consumer of technology, as if consumption were the only point at which technologies 
have a social life, manifest meaning, or involve choices. Technology has a social life even 
before it becomes active as a “force” with an “impact”. A more robust conception of 
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technology and its agency in society needs to include developers, their organization of 
works, institutions of sponsorship and regulation, building intentions and values into 
machines and into systems, and factors of both continuity and constant change in networks 
of humans and technology. 

A longer chain and wider range of relations embedded in technology has so far gone, 
if not unnoticed, then at least under-appreciated and un-credited at the producer end. That 
is, Internet Technology (InT) includes structures, processes, and agents that shape it in the 
Middle East, too; and particularly in its initial stages, this production, rather than the 
consumption, is what shapes environments, use, economics, politics, and the cultural 
register of the Internet there. Grasping this process may provide a better sense of how the 
Internet spreads and why its diffusion seems, at least initially, so slow in the region. 

Analysts have focused on the impact of Internet Technology in the Middle East, 
because it is through impacts on practices and consciousness that we as users experience 
the Internet. For users in the research and academic communities, it has changed the way 
they work, and Jon Alterman observes that the first impact of the Internet in the Middle 
East has been on the work experience and habits of journalists and researchers, who are 
among their principal local interlocutors.! But generalizing from our experience of a “force” 
that “impacts,” technology is treated as an independent and exogenous variable. By 
comparison with the dense regional knowledge possessed by area specialists, technology 
tends to appear in analyses as a “black box” or windowless monad that pushes and shoves, 
forces, impacts. This is our experience as technology users, who consume what we do not 
produce. 

The Middle East is a region with one of the lower and slower rates of Internet growth 
in the world. The most aggressive estimates with any systematic empirical foundation are 
of perhaps 1 million users of 338,200 Internet subscription accounts, reported by regional 
Internet Service Providers (ISPs) in April 1999.2 More recent claims in the trade press 
(December 1999) of 2 million users still amount to less than one percent of the population 
of Arab League member countries, and growth is disproportionately affected by wealth. 

Low double-digit growth rates (lower than North America and Europe, the Far East, 
and Latin America) may be an early-stage phenomenon. An earlier survey from the same 
source found users to be younger, more often male, more highly and technically educated, 
and more often in the business than contemporary North American profiles.3 A repeat user 
survey a year and a half later found the proportion with only high school education to have 
increased from 17 to 27 percent 4+ while the proportion of school-age users and those with 
postgraduate degrees have remained steady within an overall increase in absolute 
numbers. Even if this indicates convergence with international precedents, the consumer 
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end is clearly not where the action is, at least not yet. At the very least, it is only part of 
the picture. 

Systematic and comprehensive attempts to measure impact have been proposed, to 
differentiate among individual, organizational, and society-wide levels and domains, such 
as politics, economics, occupations, voluntary associations, or families, or to measure 
impacts of technology on small and medium enterprises which are of particular interest for. 
development studies. As useful as such indicators would be, they overlook who is 
o] 
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actually constructing and the means for delivering technology. These indicators miss at 
least half —I would say more—of a story which is often registered in the proliferation of 
Internet cafés, World Wide Web sites, and trade publications. Use of the Internet for 
dissident politics or religious activism, which area specialists tend to know about and 
emphasize, draws more attention than the mundane activities of getting on-line. These 
more mundane activities include infrastructure development and delivery regimes, 
regulation and how it is created, finance, and provision of service. These activities include 
the efforts of technologists, officials, and business people negotiating Internet Technology 
through technical and legal mazes, past officials, and financiers, in institutions variously 
receptive or otherwise engaged. Focusing on end-users also exaggerates the status of the 
region as a technology receiver, overlooking what is actually produced, by drawing an 
idealized view of “production” as a mysterious, creative process of innovation that is 
promoted to by software industry commentators in the non-technical press.® 

It is useful to open up this “technology” variable into its social and cultural 
components, which include the work habits and organization of developers, recruitment, 
finance and support of technologists, and more that are built into machines. It is 
particularly important to bring technologists into the picture, because they are the 
immediate and active factors in the spread of Internet Technology from task to task and 
from one country to another. Likewise, the structures of work and cooperation in which 
they operate are as much components of technology as the machines and their 
functionality. 

To bring this wider social life of technology into view, Science, Technology and 
Society (STS) studies expand the concept of technology beyond machines to include 
organizations, artifacts, procedures, and systems of administration and regulation, into 
which “intelligence” (in the form of uses and developers’ intentions) have been built, tied 
together in networks in which actors come and go and so change the configuration of the 
network. STS has developed the framework known as Actor Network Theory 7, which 
looks at machines as parts of networks that include organizations and institutions of their 
builders, with both stable and changing features. What technological determinism renders 
from the outside as “impacts” may be seen as more complex as “trajectories [that]... are 
strongly influenced by ... those entities who/which become actors, active agents in the 
production and reproduction of the network’’.8 

In effect, the “black box” of technology as an independent variable is opened into its 
component Technology Actors (TAs) which would include the machines that compose a 
system and the system itself in so far as intentions (or “intelligence,” which includes 
capabilities and tasks they perform) are built into them. It would include the builders, who 
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do not invent so much as tinker and experiment their way to make tools with material and 
techniques at hand, and those techniques, materials, and their organization. The original 
values, or “intelligence,” built into the Internet were engineers’ work habits —a “flat” 
hierarchy, distributed responsibility, on-the-fly connections, speedy and open access—that 
facilitate cooperation and sharing (in contrast to the command-and-control paradigms of 
computing for managers;°). The original materials were time-sharing, multiuser, interac- 
tive computing that had emerged in the 1960s, and communication that was cheaper (at 
the time) than computing. This configuration, which became Internet Technology, also 
became attractive first to other researchers and academics, who “experiment” more than 
they administer; then it became attractive commercially, due to the Internet’s capacity to 
mimic or replicate social communities and communication based on exchange instead of 
command-and-control. 

With the right additional technological developments in information distribution 
(such as E-mail) and retrieval (such as indexes and browsers), non-engineer researchers 
were able to come on-line, and bring non-tech interests on-line. Most recently commerce 
has come on-line as well, particularly through the technology of the World Wide Web, 
which is what the public tends to equate with the “Internet”. Thus understood, the Internet 
grows by adding new uses and new users, who are not only socialized into its culture but 
also expand or extend its repertoire.° 

So the right question is not how Middle Eastern people and institutions are socialized 
(or subverted, co-opted, assimilated) into Internet culture. It is, rather, what parts of 
Middle Eastern cultures are brought on-line, by whom, and in what formats? Who are the 
Internet Technology Actors in the Middle East? 


WHO ARE THE TECHNOLOGY ACTORS? 


A preliminary answer would include the emergence of diaspora pioneers, followed 
by local facilitators and indigenous visionaries, infrastructure planners, and a growing 
diversity of grassroots efforts.'! One may think of overlapping stages marked by specific 
actors—humans, machines, systems, and organizations of those—and develop a denser 
model of diffusion that includes innovation and creative initiatives as well as more passive 
responses at the consumer level. 

Internet connections were established in the 1970s in some national research centers, 
labs, and universities in the Middle East: these were points of contact with their 
international counterparts, not intended for or accessible to wider publics within their 
home countries. It was diaspora pioneers—technology students from Middle Eastern 
countries studying/working in schools/labs where the Internet was developed after its 
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early beginnings—who brought “Arabia” online. They brought their home cultures and 
religion on-line, much as American engineers brought their own avocational interests to 
the Internet, from Star Trek trivia to bird-watching, to'religion and politics. Among these 
diaspora pioneers are émigré professionals, Arabs in America, and Arab-Americans, who 
form a penumbra around the more short-term foreign students. They share the cultures, 
and cultural nostalgia, and interests in networking with their fellow-countrymen, repre- 
senting often idealized versions of home cultures, and creating “virtual communities” in 
“cyberspace” of otherwise dispersed, often lonely, expatriates. 

In the Middle East, information service providers range from newspapers and news 
services, which make their content available through the new medium, to secondary 
sources that aggregate disparate information. These took the lead in the emerging Middle 
Eastern Internet, so that it has been largely focused on commerce and displays commercial 
values.!2 Early entrants include Arabia.On.Line, Arab.Net, and similar offerings, from 
established publishing houses. They typically provide directories (links) to businesses, 
business associations, and also provide trade-enabling information that tends to evolve 
toward a news format. They advertise related or co-owned services, particularly services 
that get others on-line, from Web-design to site-hosting. We may think of these broadly 
as information services, provided by facilitators who recognize and use the potential of the 
Internet. They include, at the same time, both information service businesses advertising 
on-line (to increase their circulation), and public sector visionaries who have similar 
intentions for information otherwise hoarded in government agencies. 

These second-stage, facilitator-visionaries in the homelands are the medium of 
technology transfer. They include both businesses experimenting with the new medium 
and some higher level officials, whose interest and cooperation in bringing Internet 
Technology to their countries was, and is, crucial. In Jordan, for instance, a National 
Information System was conceived on a Web model as a bottom-up, as opposed to the 
top-down (command and control) scheme of traditional Management and Information 
Systems, and intended to promote both administrative reform and economic activity.!3 
Through an intercabinet department of technocrats, the Government of Egypt has adopted 
the role of “catalyst” to get Egyptian businesses on-line, starting with import-export trade 
and looking forward to software as a potential development sector. In the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) countries, state-owned telephone companies have taken the 
lead, while in Syria, ministries were to propagate the Internet as a modernization effort. 

In smaller Arab countries, there are informal alliances and networks between 
strategically-placed officials smitten with Internet visions, often during training abroad, 
and internationally-oriented businesses and business people looking for new opportunities. 
The latter often have bases in existing systems-integration firms that bundle machines, 
software, custom programming, and training for businesses and public agencies. The 
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Internet, and IT generally, is no mystery to them; and its “impact” on their business is to 
expand it. 

Few of these businesses are “start-ups”, in the strict sense of new and newly financed 
enterprises. Conservative financial practices limit investment to existing customers of 
financial institutions; so even the smallest web-design and site-hosting firms are 
commonly spin-offs or subsidiaries of trading companies, publishing conglomerates, and 
in the Gulf, telephone companies. Notwithstanding their basis in such well-established 
networks, a feeling of being in uncharted territory arises, because regulation often lags, 
and because the players are few, if well-connected, and proceed initially through informal 
pre-existing ties with authorities. 

When this sort of commercial development meets public sector bureaucracies that do 
not have routines to facilitate it, their inertia is often expressed as “cultural” reservations 
about “appropriateness” of Internet content, the traditional focus of information regulation 
in the region. As in China, some float ideas of an Internet “just for business,” in socialist 
countries (Syria) and in liberalizing ones (Jordan, Egypt), as well as in traditionally 
conservative ones (the GCC). Initially, this concern about appropriate content is advanced 
to create a common ground with go-slow authorities, whose techniques for limiting 
Internet technology impacts include limited infrastructures (and high pricing), which lead 
to rationing, which in turn structurally assures control and, thereby, a role for authorities 
as technology actors. It is fair to say that more business people are interested in developing 
business with Internet Technology than in developing the Internet. 

Strategically positioned actors—such as businessmen who express the interests of 
growing professional classes, with their widespread desires for a more bourgeois life, and 
their public sector counterparts with professional educations—nominally favor InT 
development as a chance to “catch up” with a West that surpassed and suppressed the 
Middle East in the industrial period. This post-industrial hope is widespread, and a 
powerful motivator of experimentation, but.this is held back by conservative financial 
institutions and the slowness (and relatively low level) of public investment in infrastruc- 
ture (unless for national security). 

There is much experimentation behind the scenes. Some of the Internet in the Middle 
East travels over fibre-optic lines originally laid for military communications or other 
dedicated, earlier-generation data networks (Sabre or SITA used by airlines, X.25 used by 
banks and for Electronic Data Interchange prior to the Internet), the rest through more 
expensive international telecommunications. This experimentation proceeds thanks to 
well-placed visionaries in public service, technocrats with the technical and political 
know-how to mobilize resources, from the “sensitive” to the merely expensive. 

Telecommunications in the Middle East is expensive and strategic. Even privatized 
telephone companies still have limited monopolies (Jordan’s to 2002, Egypt’s to 2003), 
ostensibly to give them time to find foreign partners and investors or to “get ready” to 
compete internationally. Former government monopolies have been preserved as tempo- 
rary concessions, thus shaping the companies’ interests and goals, which have tradition- 
ally placed a priority on generating revenues rather than extending services. The goal to 
grow to meet international standards of service conflicts with the goal of privatization, to 
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build out rapidly internal communications. The structural incentives of telecommunica- 
tions companies are to leverage monopolies, if not to continue the stream of rents, then to 
finance their own modernization as that is locally conceived. 

So infrastructure development does not follow the build-it-and-they-will-come 
strategy now dominant in North America. Instead, it follows social development policies, 
which lead telecommunications companies, as technology actors, to favor specific types of 
Internet. These may be described as “appropriate” configurations, not just of external 
connections (raising the censorship issue) but for their own Internet structures (the access 
issue). Jordan’s emphasis on private investment anticipates foreign (or repatriated) capital 
financing the infrastructure that will facilitate access to international markets and local 
development, Egypt’s is a more programmed and aggressive government effort to play a 
“catalyst” role of supporting businesses going on-line, increasing training of programmers 
and operators (i.e., persons trained in final applications), and propagating computing in 
schools and through other public institutions. . 

Telecommunications have institutional as well as socio-economic and political- 
economic commitments as Technology Actors. Syria’s model of central planning permits 
(under Public Law 10) joint ventures with private concerns. A prominent professional 
association has sought to apply this to Internet development on the grounds that the 
technology is sufficiently dissimilar to conventional telephony. Accepting the latter 
argument, but not the solution of an independent owner, or even operator, the telephone 
company defined its preferred (qualified) vendors as “partnerships” between suppliers and . 
operators, extending the notion of technology transfer to include transferring expertise to 
the telephone company for a national data network parallel to the telephone system.!4 

Similarly, Saudi Arabia has organized its public Internet around a model originally 
proposed, but not implemented, for Community Master Antenna Systems for satellite TV: 
a central gateway with proxy services to filter “inappropriate content,” monitor users, and 
feed signals to “qualified” firms to provide retail service. This is not the only model 
available, but rather a model for channeling media to private users; Saudis have long had 
public sector networks for telemedicine and scientific institutes, which are not open to 
individual consumers. Other GCC countries invest in and develop their Internet infra- 
structure through telecommunications firms that compete internationally in extended 
services. The United Arab Emirates (UAE) is promoting a special free trade zone site for 
Internet Technology developers and: information service companies, that leverages 
massive investment in state-of-the-art infrastructure aimed at developing employment.!> 
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GRASSROOTS EFFORTS 


Grassroots applications and service developers are partially disconnected from the 
“big pictures” of infrastructure development by their diverse commitments. Grassroots 
efforts include software firms involved in Arabizing software; existing firms that produce 
financial, legal, and other systems to the specifications of Arab business practices and 
regulations; retail Internet Service Providers that work with voice-and data-network 
companies; and small Web-design and site-hosting firms oriented to retail markets. Some 
have grown from existing “systems integrators,” the conventional computer businesses 
that put together custom combinations of hardware, software, and training tailored to 
specific customers. Others arise in specific new niches afforded by the Internet. What they 
all have in common as technology actors is that they are aligned toward, and share culture 
with, their customers, all structurally at some distance from the Internet visionaries and 
infrastructure planners. 

Small business and professional technology actors variously aim to leverage local 
expertise and connections. While some are prepared to bolt to London or New York to be 
with others having similar technical roles and qualifications, others are more tied to the 
region for sentimental reasons, to fulfill national service requirements, or for other - 
structural reasons. 

Vibrant, if small, local computing sectors developing everything from Management 
and Information Systems for clients (typically large enterprises, both public and private) 
to Geographic Information Systems applications, to computer-aided graphics, entertain- 
ment, and educational materials, are all potential customers of Internet Services, although 
not of the same services. Sharing a culture with Internet service developers, they often are 
knowledgeable and sometimes work closely with the infrastructure/policy developers to 
get what they want in order to get their own jobs done. In these ways, Internet 
development responds to changing reservoirs of technical skills and interests, and not just 
of technological capabilities. 

Tracking the emergence of Internet technology actors —and this does not exhaust the 
range—helps to identify who brings values, and what values they bring, to Internet 
development and at what stage. It helps to identify those who contribute to, build, develop, 
conceive, plan, and support (or not) Internet Technology in the region. The Internet is a 
peculiarly social technology—with values built into it that shape it as a technological 
actor—and we may grasp this more sociological network by looking at problems of 
implementation and development. 


INTERNET PROBLEMS 


One of the local complaints, that has not registered yet in the literature chronicling 
Internet Technology in the Middle East, is the growing gap between the infrastructure 
planners and grassroots developers. The latter commonly complain that their technical 
expertise is neglected. At the same time, technology is constantly changing: the original 
Internet Protocol (IP) did not distinguish kinds of data, for instance, but subsequent 
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specifications and competing technologies (favored by telephone companies and their 
suppliers) do. At a higher level, this gap between infrastructure and grassroots is wasting 
human capital (for instance, by spending on foreign consultants) and is failing to provide 
good career tracks for local technical talent. 

There are two immediate problems. One is that prior Internet experiences from other 
countries which are brought to Arab countries as “models” (the Indian Model, the Irish 
Model, the Silicon Valley Model), are not really systematized models but individual cases 
whose parameters are not fully specified. So InT development quickly discloses gaps or 
differences from the model in non-technical areas, and prompts regulatory and other 
catch-up efforts as InT actors encounter the missing pieces (other actors), from regulations 
protecting Intellectual Property, to telecommunications capacity, to venture capital, to 
pricing telecommunications. In other words, those “models” presume, and therefore open 
the door to, additional technology actors that are missed as they diffuse. Or local 
counterparts are not supportive, or speak for other values, such as social welfare, 
propriety, property, etc., as legal systems and regulatory actors are likely to do. Regulatory 
reform involves different sets of actors, including strong pressures from abroad to adopt 
“international” (e.g., WTO, International Standards Organization [ISO]) standards and 
more sub-rosa pressures from domestic players to institutionalize competing, locally 
taken-for-granted interests. Intellectual Property laws, on the table in each country, 
particularly tend to divide developers, aligning different stages of development with and 
against established interests, or different parties in infrastructure development. 

If the legal/regulatory environment is a problem at the high end of infrastructure 
planning, finance is particularly problematic at the grassroots end. Public sector finance is 
limited and typically depends on current cash flows or foreign transfers. Private sector 
financing is conservative, and widely regarded by younger and less well-connected 
businessmen as timid, and not suited to “growing” businesses. It is seen as conflicting with 
control, with local entrepreneurs reluctant to compromise by selling a larger share of their 
enterprises to outside investors. Here, ownership is control, which makes it hard to grow 
businesses by taking on more investors to get more capital, even when it is available. This 
puts a premium on “local partners” and agency relations for foreign investors, for 
example; and the limitation is increasingly recognized.!© Addressing such issues, a recent 
private sector plan for InT development in Jordan envisions a tripartite scheme that will 
permit 100% foreign-owned firms to establish themselves, alongside 100% Jordanian 
owned ones and joint ventures.!7 

In short, the Internet is brought—it does not simply “diffuse” on its own——to the 
Middle East by different sets of Technology Actors who are recruited at different points. 
The sequence and rate at which such recruitment of additional technology actors occurs 
are prime determinants of Internet diffusion to end-users. And as it moves from research 
users to wider publics, increasing the number and kinds of technology actors in the 
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network inevitably brings along other practices, habits, worldviews, training, professional 
formations, organizations, regulatory schemes, etc. 

This is not simply a “cultural” issue in the narrow sense suggested by the discussions 
-about “appropriateness.” As these institutions become Technology Actors, they do not 
convert to, or acquire, the tacit knowledge and unstated assumptions about work, risk, the 
value of information, and of being “smart” in the Internet worldview promoted by 
software developers in high-tech North America. For some, particularly among public 
sector technocrats who figure prominently in the early stages, Internet development 
proceeds as part of administrative reform. Discussions of Intellectual Property laws, 
already underway though not necessarily in place, follow the private sector on-line and are 
generally more advanced than financial innovations for investment and e-commerce. A 
quick turn to hopes for foreign investment reflects local estimates of how little prepared 
are Arab banks and other formal financial institutions to become positive technology 
actors. 

Pressures to accommodate the Internet by adopting “international” (Western corpo- 
rate, World Bank, WTO, ISO) standards, or selective innovation locally to build the sort 
of Internet infrastructure, access, acceptable uses, investor relations, investment opportu- 
nities local technology actors want and/or can manage, involve a myriad technology 
actors. Developers, regulators, financier-sponsors—to name only a few—introduce 
deferring tendencies and values. They bring different interests, and interests in different 
parts of Internet development, that often merge with broader concerns. Among those, the 
free flow of information, which attracts foreign attention and local discussion, involves 
many separate issues. Local discussions tend to engage these as functional values and not 
as ultimate issues of inherent good; those who do engage the free flow of information as 
a value tend to represent theirs not as positions on a local continuum but as avant garde 
views, occasioned by circumstances. Even for engineers and scientists, this is a functional 
issue more than it is a metaphysical one. 

A common strategy has been to demonstrate functional uses of the Internet— for 
instance, as a medium of religion, or for education, and lately for business and 
development in a WTO-denominated world. This quiets reservations by recruiting those 
who might express such reservations, but does not engage them with other technology 
actors in the network of the Internet. Conservative preachers Shaykh Yusuf al-Qaradawi 
of Qatar and Hizballah’s Ayatollah Muhammad Fadlallah of Lebanon have their own 
websites, as much adaptations of the Internet (to a religious mission) as adaptations to the 
Internet. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Technology has a social life before it becomes active as a “force” with an “impact.” 
Machines are parts of systems whose development, uses, and the meanings they convey 
are embedded in social processes. Emphasis on end-users tends to portray the Middle East 
purely as a consumer of technology, and technology as an independent variable, a “black 
box”. A more robust conception of technology, and its agency, needs to include 
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developers, their organization of work, financing, and regulation. Viewing the producers 
in this way, there are no clear lines between creators and users. 

For the Middle East, the network of machines, systems, developers, sponsors, 
regulators, and users that is Internet Technology has been growing along two principal 
dimensions. One is temporal, evolving through time from diaspora pioneers, to local 
visionaries, to regional information service businesses, to infrastructure planners/devel- 
opers, and now, at the grassroots level of individual businesses and engineers. Another 
dimension is structural, from officials, to financiers, to regulators in increasingly diverse 
institutions. 

In the Middle East, enthusiasm is found for applications development (which most 
people take to be what technology is about), while reservations (expressed as “cultural’’) 
accumulate as design considerations, arising from the entry of additional technology 
actors beyond software developers and engineers. Notions of the region as a technology 
recipient overlook the social dimension of an inherently social technology—that is, of 
communication and participation. Reservations, and more conflicted views, enter with the 
recruitment of additional technology actors less focused on developing applications than 
on the surrounding support systems, organizations, rules and regulations, and financing 
that also compose (are actors in) the networks that comprise Internet Technology, its 
transfer, applications, and thus development. 

Machines embody (and enact) values and interests, none more so than the inherently 
social technology of the Internet, which developed as a participatory communication 
medium. It is a “pull” technology, in comparison with the “push” technology of mass 
media; this density of interaction has dominated thinking about it. Participation is 
potentially higher, and more immediately apparent, in reader response to texts. Just as the 
latter may be opened up by relating proliferation of genre to the proliferation of media 18, 
the number of participants shaping Internet Technology Actor Networks is greater, and so 
are the moral quandaries that process engages. The protean character of these networks 
lies in their combination of network structure and actors’ agency, that is more varied than 
is implied in generalizations from the views of some developers of the technology actors 
that form the network. 

At this stage, where machines are being fitted into differing systems, the best 
predictors of Internet development in the Middle East are existing industrial policies and 
practices; and the forms those take are probably best predicted by existing forms of 
association that bring actors together into networks. Thus, in Jordan the Internet is, grossly 
speaking, part of a move to private sector led development, while in Egypt the government 
promotes it as a “catalyst” for private sector development. Syria applies a model of central 
planning with phased implementations, beginning with a pilot project for assessing needs 
and potentials 1°, and Saudi Arabia draws on a media model to create a national intranet 
with a policeable gateway to the larger, multipathway international Internet. 
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In each case, “international” standards are not seen as natural facts, but instead as 
other local cultures, encoded into institutions. The problem is how to interact with them 
both as actors (including the machines) in a larger system and, as those with vocal 
reservations put it, “on our own terms.” 

Internet history urges a more comprehensive perspective. The Internet has grown not 
just by recruiting additional users, or adding new uses to its original practices, values, and 
structures. It has grown, developed, changed, through the addition of additional cultures 
of additional communities, at any given stage, that render its own culture more 
problematic as those accumulate. It has expanded in the cultural values and organizational 
models it accommodates, encodes, or operationalizes; it both socializes new users to its 
conventions and practices, and is itself socialized by the addition of additional uses and 
practices. It is overly limiting to think of these as psychological matters of “control”, or 
as cultural issues only, and better to examine how (and which) existing institutions 
become technology actors in the network of developing Internet connections, uses, and 
applications in particular local contexts. 

Understanding these processes that precede “impacts” on end-users unites them with 
developers, sponsors, regulators in more complex ways than previously, ways that 
recognize machines and systems (a) as actors by virtue of values and intentions (what 
engineers call “intelligence”) built into them, and (b) as systems with which human and 
institutional actors interact. Technologies are networks of such actors. Different actors 
(machines, systems, developers, institutions) have different impacts at different points in 
social processes whose components and registers are constantly altering. Those registers, 
as actors’ analyses of intentions °°, are part of the same data as “objective” features, which 
representations of the Internet to date attempt to conceptualize. The process is less one of 
diffusion than of development that needs to be disassembled into its component actors, and 
their contributions to the technology, for a more comprehensive grasp of that which the 
impacts are working on. 
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NEW MEDIA, GLOBALIZATION AND 
KUWAITI NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Deborah Wheeler 


The growth and spread of new information media is often seen as part of the 
globalization of culture, but in fact local cultural traditions are often adapted to the 
new media. Field research on the new media in Kuwait demonstrates that despite 
the availability of numerous sources of information, including widespread access to 
international media, Kuwaiti national identity remains strong. At the same time, 
Kuwaitis have in some ways adapted the new media to the expression of their own 
cultural traditions and vice versa. 


CC mnicacn is the cement of identity. It is through communication that cultures 
define themselves.! In modern societies, much of this sense of shared identity is 
communicated through media technologies. These technologies help to transmit shared 
symbolic forms, a sense of group culture, and ultimately, to foster what Alexis de 
Toqueville calls “fellow feeling.” Some observers claim that modern societies are defined 
by the degree to which the transmission of fellow feeling through symbolic forms is no 
longer restricted to contexts of face to face interaction. Instead, in modern societies, 
culture is “extensively and increasingly mediated by the institutions and mechanisms of 
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mass communication.”2 By implication, the more developed a society’s communication 
industries are, the more “modern” that society appears; at the same time, the more 
complicated the mediation of culture becomes. 

With the introduction of many-to-many communications capabilities like the Inter- 
net, modern societies like Kuwait are increasingly reminded of the complex global 
networks that participate in the mediation of culture. Yet analysts of the nexus between 
technology, culture, and politics are often perplexed by the persistence of local cultural 
tropes in spite of the globalization of discourse. In the Kuwaiti case, this perplexity stems 
from the coexistence of two forces. First, there is the growth and entrenchment of new 
media technologies, sustaining an ever present flow of foreign discourses within Kuwaiti 
media space. And second, there is the persistence of a strong sense of Kuwaiti national 
identity. If media technologies and texts aid “in the development of national sentiments,” 
then what explains the adoption and impact of some tools and texts, and not others?> The 
Kuwaiti case enables us to observe how a country’s pre-existing identity structures, like 
the meaning of oil, and the impact of the Iraqi occupation, help to secure a sense of 
Kuwaiti fellow feeling that is not shaken by global media alternatives. 


IDENTITY, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC CULTURE 


The Kuwaiti state has used its massive oil wealth to build a highly networked and 
dependable communications infrastructure. The guiding philosophy of the state is that it 
attempts “to provide for the Kuwaiti people’s needs and to encourage their ambitions and 
aspirations” and to “develop, renew and exploit all available facilities to promote the 
well-being of the people.”4 In the service of this cause, the government “invests in all 
available means of information to serve society, consolidate its policy and support its 
causes at the local, Arab, Islamic and international levels.”> These activities are based 
upon the belief that media texts “contribute socially and culturally to the country’s 
development and reflect Kuwaiti culture and civilization.” The government’s openness to 
using information technology (IT) in the service of development results in the fact that 
access to IT in Kuwait mirrors that in many European countries more than it does the 
developing world in general, and this is a source of national pride (See Figure 1—1). In 
many ways, pagers and mobile phones, email addresses and fax numbers, satellite TV 
dishes and web pages symbolize a facet of what it means to be Kuwaiti—modern, 
technologically savvy, globally linked, and wealthy. 
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Figure 1-1. Access to Information/IT (per 1000 people, 1994-6)’ 


Television Mobile Fax Internet 
Newspapers Sets Phones Machines P.Cs. Hosts 
Bangladesh 6 7 0 0 0 0.00 
Egypt 64 126 0 0.4 5.8 0.31 
France 237 598 42 32.7 150.7 49.86 
Germany 317 493 71 19.5 233g 106.68 
Greece = 156 442 53 2.9 33.4 18.76 
Indonesia 20 232 3 0.4 32.7 0.54 
Ireland 170 469 82 22.4 145 90.98 
Italy 105 436 112 31.4 92.3 36.9 
Kuwait 401 373 89 20.7 74.1 21.72 
Poland 141 418 6 1.4 36.2 11.22 
Sri Lanka 25 82 4 0.6 3.3 0.33 
UAE 161 276 79 16.8- 65.5 7.66 


Uganda 2 26 0 0.1 0.5 0.01 


When Kuwait became an oil exporting country, the financial resources with which to 
purchase a high tech identity also emerged. At the same time, participating in the global 
oil and petrochemical market created an economic imperative for the rapid adoption and 
implementation of advanced communications technologies. Before 1946 (first commercial 
scale exports of oil) and continuing until the late 1950’s, communication within and from 
Kuwait, was mostly supported by radio links.8 A modern telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture was not operational until 1961, at which time British Telecom set up a 400 line 
exchange that serviced 200,000 Kuwaitis. In this same year, the Kuwaiti government 
began to produce and broadcast television programming which rapidly gained popularity 
in the Gulf. In 1965, less than 2000 international calls were made from Kuwait. By 1986, 
that number had grown to 500,000 symbolizing the rapid development of Kuwait’s global 
communication links. In 1969, Kuwait became the second Middle Eastern country to have 
its own satellite earth station, which by 1980 supported international direct dialing. By 
1972, mobile networks became operational. In 1992, after the experiences of the Gulf 
War, as described below, the Kuwaiti government launched a 24 hour satellite broadcast- 
ing service with a footprint extending from the Gulf to North Africa.? In 1997 the satellite 
broadcasting footprint of KTV 1 (Arabic) reached all the way to North America in order 
to spread Kuwaiti produced news, information, and cultural programming all around the 
globe. The development of Kuwaiti links with the Internet in 1991-2 represents another 
Darema 
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example of Kuwait’s highly modern and deeply penetrating web of global communication 
capabilities. l 

Another historical factor solidifying the important place of media and communica- 
tions technologies in Kuwaiti public culture is the Iraqi invasion and its aftermath. One 
observer notes: 


perversely, the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait has provided positive benefits for Kuwait’s 
telecommunications . .. The effects of the invasion has allowed it [Kuwait] to plan for a future 
network that provides a greater degree of stability and resistance to such events. The invasion 
has also allowed a valuable pause for thought and reflection, a time to evaluate priorities and | 
the needs of Kuwait’s population, which have changed as a result of the occupation.}° 


When Kuwait temporarily and unwillingly became part of Iraq (1990), Kuwaiti abilities 
to communicate with the outside world became a target of Iraqi control, and subsequently 
a source for Kuwaiti resistance. One of the defining characteristics of the occupation was 
the Iraqi desire to destroy any Kuwaiti ability to represent themselves. Thus, the 
occupation forces systematically disabled the technological means by which Kuwait had 
communicated independently, both within and beyond Kuwait. In the service of this goal, 
the Iraqis destroyed the satellite earth station at Umm al-‘Aysh. The National Museum 
was torched and its treasures looted. The Iraqis “cut international phone lines and took 
over or destroyed t.v. and radio stations.”!! Fax machines and radios were rounded up, as 
were any mobile phones that were found. Archives containing records of Kuwait’s history 
and public discourse were burned or destroyed. The press was taken over and put into the 
service of defending the occupation and trying to convince Kuwaitis that they were now 
Iraqi citizens. Public spaces, including streets, buildings, amusement parks, and neigh- 
borhoods were renamed to create an illusion of support for the occupation. 

Not surprisingly, in addition to painting over street and neighborhood signs, one of 
the first acts of the Kuwaiti resistance movement was to re-establish communication links 
with the government in exile and the allied commanders. John Levins, an Australian 
author who lived through the occupation of Kuwait, in his memoir described the 
importance of these communication links: 


Within a week of the invasion, the Kuwaiti Government had re-established itself in exile in 
Taif, Saudi Arabia, and elements of the Resistance in Kuwait began to communicate with it, 
and with the Kuwaiti embassy in Washington. The most important means of communication 
was initially a clandestine satellite telephone retrieved from the home of Sheikh Salem Hmoud 
Salem in the suburb of Nuzha on a tip from a Kuwaiti Ministry of Communications technician, 
Mustafa Qattan ... Mustafa was later arrested by the Iraqis and is still missing. During early 
September, four more US $50,000 satellite phones, arranged by the Kuwait Oil Tanker 
Company from its offices in Dubai, were smuggled across the Saudi border, concealed in the 
bodywork and fuel tanks of cars or pick-ups. . .Each set was more than just a phone with a 
satellite dish. They could also send faxes and telexes, so were used for written reports, maps, 
cama 
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even photographs ... These systems were perhaps the greatest tools of the Resistance, ` 
enabling it to maintain direct contact with the outside world. }? 


Not only were satellite phones a vital means of communicating and coordinating 
resistance activities, but the civilian resistance relied upon other means of high tech 
communications tools to define and coordinate opposition to the occupation forces. Levins 
observes, “within days Kuwaitis were printing leaflets and newsletters on their home PC’s, 
photocopying them and distributing them by hand or fax.”!> 

Thus, in Kuwait, technologies of communication are both symbols of what it means ` 
to be Kuwaiti, as well as mechanisms through which Kuwaiti identity can be communi- 
cated. In Kuwait, partially because of the experience of being cut off from the world 
during the Gulf War, insuring one’s access to the latest communications technologies is 
an important security concern. A departmental chair at Kuwait University illustrates this 
compulsion to be globally connected. He explains that only days after his son’s arrival in 
Australia for college, even before he had become fully settled in his dorm, he called his 
father and said, “here dad, take my number, it’s for my mobile phone.”!4 By having 
digital, mobile and globally linked communications networks available at the press of a 
button, Kuwaitis demonstrate their development, their prosperity, as well as their power 
to define themselves in the world. 

The emergence of an Internet culture in Kuwait is just the latest chapter in the 
country’s evolution towards an ultra-modern communications infrastructure. New net- 
worked communications tools like the Internet provide a means through which Kuwaitis 
can insure their connections with the latest news and information; can celebrate local and 
global literary creativity (www.razan.com); or can remind the world of the atrocities of the 
occupation as well as to commemorate those who have yet to return (www.moc.kw/Users/ 
kncmpa). By probing the relationship between new media texts and public culture in 
Kuwait, we can begin to understand the inter-relationships between technology, culture 
and society in a non-Western country for which high tech tools are vital to the imperatives 
of local life. These issues are explored more completely below. 

Thus far we have not discussed the issue of expatriates living in Kuwait. It should be 
noted that nearly three quarters of the total population of Kuwait is non-Kuwaiti. Many 
Kuwaiti citizens whom I interviewed during my 1996-7 field work explained that one of 
the reasons Kuwaiti media space is so penetrated by foreign discourse is that Kuwait feels 
it necessary to provide for all the needs of its residents, which means allowing US, Asian, 
Middle Eastern, and European media to be regularly accessible in Kuwait, via satellite TV, 
video cassettes, compact discs, cinema, radio, the Internet etc.. One of the reasons that 
Kuwait is interésting as a case study of the relationship between technology, text, and 
identity, is that part of what defines Kuwaitis as Kuwaitis is that they are not xenophobic. 
The presence of multiple competing national sentiments and media identities is in and of 
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January, 1997'° 


Top 10 Albums Top 10 Rentals 
Artist Album 1. Twister 
‘1. Enigma Enigma 3 2. Mission Impossible 
2. Spice Girls Spice Girls 3. Independence Day 
3. No Doubt Tragic Kingdom 4. Nowhere to Hide 
4. Toni Braxton Secrets 5. 2 Die 4 
5. Soundtrack SetltOf 6. Running Wild 
6. Soundtrack Space Jam 7. Heat 
7. Bush Razorblade Suitcase 8. Evil Has a Face 
8. Backstreet Boys Backstreet Boys 9. Diabolique 
9. Celine Dion Falling Into You 10. Haunting of Seacliff Inn 
10. Snoop Doggy Dogg The Doggfather 


itself characteristic of what it means to be Kuwaiti. Given the formative experiences of 
being a pre- and post- oil producer, a country subjected to Iraqi occupation and subsequent 
liberation, and a country which is host to more expatriates than there are citizens, we 
cannot in the Kuwaiti case make a simple generalization of a direct link between images 
in media space and national consciousness. The act itself of allowing the free flow of 
foreign media within Kuwaiti national space is perhaps more symbolic of Kuwaiti identity 
than the meaning of the texts themselves. It is to this issue that we now turn. 


NEW MEDIA, OLD MEDIA AND THE MEDIATION OF KUWAITI PUBLIC 
CULTURE 


Kuwait has a highly penetrated media environment. Although the state maintains 
strong control over some types of electronic media, like television and radio, the 
proliferation of new media technologies such as black market video cassettes, satellite 
television, and the Internet, all challenge this hold. The Arab Times, Kuwait's most widely 
read English daily, provides a careful record of the growth and distribution of foreign 
media discourses in Kuwait. For example, on a monthly basis, the paper prints rankings 
of the country’s most rented videos, and most commonly purchased music albums. Not 
once during nine months of observation from December 1996-September, 1997 did a 
Kuwaiti produced film or CD make it on the list.!5 Moreover, rarely did regionally 
produced Arabic films make it into the top 10. Occasionally, a regionally distributed 
Arabic music album would make the top ten, but most chart space was reserved for 
American or British produced products. Consider the following: 
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February, 1997!” 


Top 10 Albums Top 10 Rentals 
Artist Album 
1. Boyzone A Differnt Beat 1. Twister 
2. No Doubt Tragic Kingdom 2. Carpool 
3. Celine Dion Falling Into You 3. Joe’s Apartment 
4. Toni Braxton Secrets 4. Mission Inpossible 
5. Khaled Sahra 5. Dragonheart 
6. Babyface The Day 6. Independence Day 
7, Enigma Enigma 7. A Mother’s Prayer 
8. Julio Iglesias Tango 8. Cutthroat Island 
9, Soundtrack Rhyme and Reason 9. A Vow to Kill 
10. Jamiroquai Traveling without Moving 10. Ed 


Fayad E. Kazan estimates that Kuwait has one of the highest penetrations of VCR 
ownership in the world. Each Kuwaiti family owns at least one VCR.!® Moreover, the 
economic successes of over 200 shops for video rentals and sales in Kuwait, a country 
smaller than the state of Rhode Island, suggest that renting videos is a common Kuwaiti 
pastime. And as the charts above suggest, when they do rent videos, Kuwaitis generally 
prefer the latest videos from the United States. 

One element of protection (assuming imported media are a threat) is provided by 
government censorship. It should be noted that each one of these videos for rent in an 
official shop has been reviewed by the Ministry of Information for distribution. This 
means that sex scenes, nudity, any touching or kissing between the opposite sex, or 
excessive violence has been censored. If a movie is considered offensive to local cultural 
values, and unable to be tailored in line with Kuwaiti government regulations, then it is 
banned. Kazan notes that in 1992, 609 out of 9,057 videos that were sent to the Ministry 
for approval were banned.!9 The altering of a video product to comply. with local cultural 
values represents a process whereby a foreign media product is localized. Sheikh Sa‘ud 
Nasir al-Sabah while he was Minister of Information noted, “the Ministry’s censorship 
apparatus will show no leniency towards programs and films that may be in contradiction 
with the Islamic religion, or with dogma and public order of Muslims.’’2° 

The government’s censoring activities produce two immediate effects, the stimula- 
tion of a black market for uncensored videos, and an enhanced desire for satellite TV. 
Where there is heavy censorship, there is often an active underground video market, and 
Kuwait is no exception. The government crackdown on the distribution of illegal videos 
also aims to punish violators of copyright, because many black market videos are pirated. 
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Having purchased black market videos as a part of my field research, I found that because 
this is an unregulated market, there is no way of guaranteeing the quality of the images 
on tape. Several of the videos I purchased showed no difference, quality wise, from their 
official counterparts; others were severely out of focus. The great difference in price, 
however, encourages people to take a risk. Black market videos cost about the same price 
to own as a one day rental. In Kuwait, black market videos were regularly sold at the 
Friday open air market, near the livestock, of all places. Sometimes one would see illegal 
sales in front of department stores in Shuweikh Industrial district, or around the old 
markets in Downtown Kuwait City. Usually “setting up shop” consists of laying a blanket 
on the ground and scattering the day’s selections before strolling shoppers. Other times, 
especially when the Ministry of Interior became vigilant in their persecution of black 
market salesmen, these individuals sold videos out of the trunk of a car to be more 
discrete. Most illegal video sales were carried out by South Asian workers. 


SATELLITE TELEVISION 


The desire for uncensored media products is one concern driving the Kuwaiti satellite 
TV market. I was surprised, for example, to see the open advertisement of Israeli satellite 
TV access by local dish and installation sellers. When asked to explain, many Kuwaitis 
argued that it was because Israeli TV broadcasts uncensored, high quality films and news 
programming. Studies of Kuwaiti TV watching habits suggest that a majority of citizens 
watch satellite TV, and many do so instead of watching state run television, especially for 
news and movies. A survey conducted by Jamal al-Menayes, Professor of Communica- 
tions at Kuwait University, found that 73 percent of 359 people surveyed watch TV every 
day, while 95 percent of those who watch TV do so for at least 2.5 hrs. per day. 16 percent 
say they watch TV for more than 5 hours a day.?! In a hot desert climate, television and 
air conditioners are welcome respites. Menayes’ survey found that in terms of what 
Kuwaitis watch on TV, only 13 percent stated that they watch Kuwait TV, while 68 
percent said that they rely on the Middle East Broadcasting Centre (MBC) or other foreign 
satellite channels.22 This survey concludes that on the whole, “domestic media did not fare 
well on the credibility measure.”23 

The following menu illustrates the kinds of shows available in Kuwait by direct 
broadcast satellite subscription: 


Given the fact that foreign satellite channels are more popular among Kuwaitis than 
government television stations, former Information Minister Shaykh Sa‘ud Nasir al- 
Sabah, stresses “the Ministry’s keenness on tackling media effects on the people’s national 
and Islamic values.”24 The Kuwaiti government is sorting through the options with which 
to reassert its media influence over national sentiments. Thus far the government’s 
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Programming Guide for The Hollywood Channel 
Distributed by Orbit Satellite TV” 


00:00 My World of Opera 
01:00 Natasha 

02:00 Box Office America 
02:30 The Gossip Show 
03:30 Wheel of Fortune 
04:00 Jeopardy 

04:30 Travel Update 

05:00 E! 

05:30 Main Floor 

06:00 George and Alana 
07:00 Movie TV 

07:30 Everyday Workout 
08:00 The Price is Right 
09:00 Crook & Chase 
10:00 Great Chefs 

11:00 Jerry Springer 

12:00 Everyday Workout 
12:30 Hollywood Spotlight 
13:00 Jeopardy 

13:30 Globetrotter 

14:00 Puccini Highlights 
15:00 Richard Tucker Music Gala 16:00 Best of Europe 
16:30 George and Alana 
17:30 The Price is Right . 
18:30 The Movie Show 
19:00 E! 

20:00 Wheel of Fortune 
20:30 Late Show with David Letterman 
23:30 Saturday Night Live 


response is “to adopt an open skies policy”, whereby the government views “watching 
satellite stations as a personal choice”, and advises, “those who don’t agree should not buy 
dishes,” Instead of trying to control viewership of foreign TV, the Kuwaiti government 
is instead, attempting to provide competitive programming with which to woo local 
audiences away from the foreign channels. Sheikh Sa‘ud Nasir al-Sabah, when he was 
Information Minister stated that “Kuwait TV should compete with the many Arab satellite 
stations as competition is necessary for improvement.”2’ Reinforcing the notion that locals 
should not fear contact with foreign ideas via TV, one Kuwaiti mother whose family 
watches shows like The Nanny, through Orbit’s America Plus channel, notes that the best 
N ‘ 

25. Derived from TV Guide published in Kuwait by The Guide Publishing for the week of February 
22-28, 1997 (Ramadan), p. 43. 


26. Mohammed El Hadary, “No Plans to Control Satellite,” Arab Times, 25 March, 1997, p. 1. 
27. El Hadray p. 1. 
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Programming Guide for the Movie Channel Distributed by Showtime: 
The Paramount Satellite Network?’ 


Thursday, 27 February, 1997 
3:30 Premiere: Ambition 

5:00 In the Mouth of Madness 
06:30 The House of Spirits 
09:00 Weekend at Bernie’s H 
10:30 Highlander 

12:30 Inside Hollywood 

13:00 Ghost 

15:00 The Whales of August 
16:30 Over the Hill 

18:30 Three Ninjas 

20:00 Weekend at Bernie’s II 
21:30 Premiere: Predator 2 
23:30 Inside Hollywood 

00:00 Three of Hearts 

02:00 Premiere: The Dark Half 


strategy is not to shelter individuals from foreign culture (e.g. women wearing short 
skirts), but to use contact with alternative discourses as a means for reinforcing local 
values. Watching foreign programming with one’s children gives parents the opportunity 
to explain why in Kuwait we do things differently.?° 


THE INTERNET IN KUWAIT 


With the Internet, Kuwaitis are able to sample an even broader range of foreign ideas 
and concepts than with the one-to-many flows of global satellite channels. The many-to- 
many structure of Internet communication flows links individuals and ideas around the 
globe, with little if any role for gatekeepers or governments to control what is said.3° 
Linkages with the network of networks were established in Kuwait as a part of the 
reconstruction process after the devastation of the Gulf War. The first links were 
established in 1992 through a Gulfnet (Saudi owned telecommunications service provider) 
and Ministry of Communications partnership. The Kuwaiti government was the first state 
in the region to award all students and faculty at its University free access to the Internet 
(1992). Moreover, the University is given a sizable budget with which to maintain highly 
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28. TV Guide, p. 46. 

29. Interview with Sabiha al-Jasim, Council of Ministers Building, February, 1997. 

30. While information flows freely over the networks, the storage of records of all communication on 
servers that archive and distribute information means that Internet communications can be surveyed if a 
government or institution has a suspicion about an individual or organization. The fine line between privacy and 
surveillance means that the Internet has not yet proven itself as a technology for radical democratization. It may 
simply be a tool with which to enhance existing power structures and their controls over individuals’ lives and 
thoughts. Given the sheer volume of Internet traffic, however, most users are protected from surveillance, unless 
they break the law and their Internet activities become evidence against them. 
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modern and easily accessible computer labs at all of its campuses, some of which are open 
24 hours a day. Each lab is equipped with at least 40 computers and three printers. Most 
of the machines in the lab support Internet access. The Kuwaiti Internet user base is 
estimated to be approximately 10 percent of the population as a whole (including 
expatriate labor), and more than 50 percent of the Kuwait University student body.3! Many 
residents and citizens of Kuwait have easily available Internet access at work; all students 
have easy and free access through the University, and many access the Internet regularly 
at one of the growing number of Internet cafes in Kuwait (six as of March, 1998). Since 
multiple users can be linked to a single Internet Protocol address, it is difficult to know 
what the exact user base of the Internet looks like. The 10 percent Internet penetration 
figure is based upon a 2.5 users per machine estimate established by PC Middle East 
magazine, and this is thus a conservative estimate.3? 

One of my objectives during field work was to determine what Kuwaitis do with the 
Internet once they have access, as one method for understanding possible impacts of the 
technology. In order to answer this question, I interviewed Internet users whenever and 
wherever I could locate them. I found that the main users of the Internet included: 
Islamists, businessmen/women, the Kuwaiti government, journalists/newspapers, teach- 
ers/professors, medical professionals, and students. Each one of these social groups used 
the Internet for different activities. Islamists, like Nasir al-Sane, used the Internet as a part 
of their campaigns for Parliament (1996 and 1999). Moreover, some, like Abdul Wahab 
al-Shayiah, used the Internet for da‘wa or converting non-Muslims to Islam. In an 
interview with Abdul Wahab, Secretary General of the Islamic Presentation Committee, 
he noted that “the Internet is a perfect tool with which we can spread Islam.”33 Other 
Islamist uses of the web include the promotion of Islamic banking (Kuwait Finance 
House, www.ktfh.com), and the use of the Internet to enhance access to traditional Islamic 
medicine (Islamic Organization for Medical Sciences, www.kuwait.net/ioms). All of these 
uses of the Internet by Islamist social forces in Kuwait suggest that access to new media 
technologies can result in enhanced local identity, rather than a subversion of such. Just 
because the Internet is an American technological invention, where the design principles 
bear the imprint of American cultural values like individualism, autonomy, the promotion 
of free speech, and a resistance to censorship, does not mean that all other communities 
who use the Internet will become like Americans culturally. 

With this said, the Internet in Kuwait is leading to experimentation, especially among 
youths, which could lead, sometime in the future, to the interruption of Kuwaiti traditions. 
Thus the Internet is in reality a double edged sword. With business use of the Web we see 
an enhancement of Kuwaiti traditions of international trade which have been on-going for 
the past two centuries. The adaptation to non-face-to-face communication in business or 
dealing with people that one does not know personally is an innovation in local business 


P| 
31. Deborah L. Wheeler, “The Internet and Public Culture in Kuwait,” Gazette (Forthcoming, 2001). 
32. www.ditnet.co.ae/itnews/newsaug99/newsaug5_table s.htm. 

33. Interview at the Islamic Presentation Committee headquarters, Safat, Kuwait, May, 1997. The IPC’s 
elaborate web site can be found at www.moc.kw/Users/guidance/ipchp_1.htm. 
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practice facilitated by the Internet. Such changes, however, do not interrupt tradition, 
rather they enhance it. The tradition to trade is enabled and expanded by use of the Internet 
for business. Likewise, the use of the Internet by journalists, the government, educators 
and medical professionals to gather and distribute information, results in an enhancement 
of processes which are natural and normal for these communities. It is in the case of 
student use of the Internet that we see that imported technologies are not merely adapted 
to local identity practices, but can enable the creation of alternative forms of conscious- 
ness which challenge local norms. This is the value added by new media technologies that 
has non-Western countries around the globe on the defensive. As described above, in most 
cases, local identity structures are strong enough to influence the use of new media tools 
in line with local norms and values. The possibilities for experimentation made possible 
by access to new communication technologies, however, must be kept in focus as those 
places in which change in existing social values are likely. 

Internet use by youths is creating new forms of communication across gender lines, 
interrupting traditional social rituals, and giving young people new autonomy in how they 
run their lives. Although these capabilities remain tempered by pre-existing value systems, 
we ate seeing important signs of experimentation which cannot help but stimulate 
processes of change over time as young people redefine norms and values for future 
generations. With the introduction of the Internet, many young people argue that they find 
it more enjoyable to surf the net in the evenings instead of participating in traditional 
social rituals. A recent regional survey found that 55 percent of Internet use takes place 
between the hours of 4:00 PM and midnight, the hours when tea and home visits, or visits 
to the diwaniyya (male social clubs) are most likely to occur.34 A survey by two Kuwait 
University faculty members found that students often use the Internet to meet with the 
opposite sex (more than 30 percent admitted to this as a regular practice).75 Thus, Islamic 
sanctions against interactions with the opposite sex outside of relatives and marriage are 
transgressed. In some cases, cyber-dating challenges the role of the family as matchmaker. 

In my surveys with female students who use the Internet to chat with the opposite 
sex, they said that this activity was attractive because they did not generally have 
first-hand knowledge of how men think. They explained that they valued gaining a male 
perspective on many of the problems they faced in daily life, like fights with friends, 
tensions with parents, or concerns about the ideal spouse. Again revealing the conserva- 
tive nature of Kuwaiti society, Mazeedi and Ismail’s survey revealed that 73.4 percent of 
students who use the Internet felt that it was being used in socially abusive and ethically 
unreliable ways. Similarly, 61.1 percent of those surveyed felt that “the morals and 
behavior of the students have been affected negatively by the Internet.’ And yet, the guilt 
students feel at using the Internet to violate Islamic moral standards has not stopped 
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34. www.ditnet.co.ae/itnews/newsaug99/newsaug5_tables.html. 

35. Dr. Moosa M. al-Mazeedi and Dr. Ibrahim A. Ismail, “The Educational and Social Effects of the 
Internet on Kuwait University Students,” unpublished paper presented at Kuwait’s Conference on the 
Information Superhighway, March 1998, 4. 

36. al-Mazeedi and Ismail, “Educational and Social Effects of the Internet.” 
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cyber-dating from occurring. Thus, I argue that Kuwaiti youths seem to be the most deeply 
affected by the transformations in communicative practices enabled by the Internet. 


CONCLUSION 


In a recent lecture, I asked my American students to tell me one experience which 
had an impact on their national identity and to name a text, broadly defined, that had 
changed their lives. Answers to the first question included such things as military service, 
education, upbringing, birth within a particular country. It did not include things like 
watching Baywatch, or listening to Snoop Doggy Dogg. Answers to the latter question 
included mostly books students had read. Each one had felt the power of discourse in their 
lives. Yet their national sentiments were formulated by more complete life-long immersions. 

Kuwaitis are similar, as analyzed in this essay. National identity is defined by major 
life-changing events, the discovery of oil, the Iraqi Occupation, being Muslim, being born 
Kuwaiti. The presence of foreign media in Kuwait does not interrupt Kuwaiti national 
consciousness. This does not mean that such texts fail, however, to have any noticeable 
impact on Kuwaiti lives. As was suggested in the case of Kuwaiti youths and the Internet, 
access to new media capabilities can interrupt certain Kuwaiti traditions as some students 
experiment with new communication forms, like talking beyond gender boundaries. In the 
case of satellite TV, tf Kuwaitis are more accustomed to watching international channels 
rather than Kuwaiti ones, some power to shape national sentiments can be lost by the state. 
One very important point to remember is that in Kuwait the high penetration of foreign 
media in the local environment is a symbol of Kuwait’s openness to globalization. The 
desire to be globally linked to the latest communications technologies is an important part 
of Kuwaiti national consciousness. Foreign media penetration is thus not symptomatic of 
a loss of cultural autonomy, but rather, illustrates a compulsion to have the latest 
technologies and global media texts immediately available for the purpose of developing 
Kuwaiti national capabilities to their fullest. 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Palestinian Affairs, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon 


2000 

Jan. 16: Citing lack of time as the reason, Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak postponed a transfer 
to Palestinian National Authority (PNA) control 
of a further 6.1 percent of the West Bank due to 
take place later in the week. [1/17 NYT, FT, WP] 
Jan. 17: A bomb exploded in Hadera, in northern 
Israel, injuring 22 Israelis. Police suspected that 
Islamic Jihad was responsible for the attack. [1/18 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

BENSAN 

The Chronology was prepared by the Assistant Editor. 


Chronology 


January 16, 2000—April 15, 2000 


Israel and Syria postponed their peace talks 

after reaching an impasse in discussions over 
Israel’s withdrawal from the Golan Heights. [1/18 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Jan. 19: The Cairo-based Middle East News 
Agency (MENA) reported that in Heliopolis, 
PNA President Yasir ‘Arafat had met with Egyp- 
tian President Husni Mubarak and Egyptian For- 
eign Minister ‘Amr Musa to discuss the status of 
Israeli-Palestinian peace talks, [1/21 FBIS] 

The Jerusalem daily Yedioth Aharanoth re- 

ported that Israeli Prime Minister Barak had 
agreed to negotiate with Syria on the basis of 
borders that had existed between the two coun- 
tries prior to 1967. [1/28 MEED] 
Jan. 23: Senior Israeli peace negotiator, Oded 
Eran, proclaimed strong doubt over the chances of 
meeting the 13 February deadline for a final 
agreement with the PNA, as both sides had “yet to 
put all cards on the table.” [1/24 NYT, FT, 2/4 
MEED] 

Israeli authorities refused to allow Ra’id ‘Ab- 

bas, Central Committee member of the Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), to travel to Jordan for a meeting of the 
DFLP leadership. [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: Israeli Prime Minister Barak postponed a 
trip by chief negotiator Uri Saguy and an advisor 
to Washington, DC. They had planned to meet 
with senior US officials to discuss reviving nego- 
tiations with Syria. [1/26 FT, WSJ, WP] 
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In an effort to restart Syrian peace talks, Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak issued a statement praising 
Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad as a “strong 
leader, who is serious and trustworthy and honors 
his word.” [1/26 NYT, WSJ] 

Jan. 29: On the sidelines of the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, US President Bill 
Clinton met with PNA President ‘Arafat to dis- 
cuss the status of Israeli-Palestinian peace talks. 
[1/30 NYT] 

Jan. 31: MENA reported that in Moscow, Egyp- 
tian Foreign Minister Musa and Israeli Foreign 
Minister David Levy had met to discuss recent 
developments in peace talks, in particular the 
status of the Working Group on Arms Control and 
Regional Security. [2/1 FBIS, 2/11 MEED] 

In the state-run Syrian newspaper Tishrin, ed- 
itor Muhammad Kheir Wadi described the Holo- 
caust as a myth, and accused Israel of exaggerat- 
ing Nazi crimes in order to gain Western support. 
[2/1 WP] 

Feb. 2: Israel’s security cabinet approved the 
transfer of an additional 6.1 percent of the West 
Bank to PNA control. [2/3 WP, 2/11 MEED] 

Feb. 3: The Jerusalem-based Al-Quds reported 
that Israeli police had arrested four people of the 
Shu‘fat camp, who allegedly had been in posses- 
sion of weapons and ammunition. [2/4 FBIS] 

In Erez Crossing, in the Gaza Strip, Israeli 
Prime Minster Barak and PNA President ‘Arafat 
met to discuss the 13 February “final status” 
deadline. [2/4 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 5: The Ramallah-based Al-Ayyam reported 
that in Turmus‘aya, Jewish settlers of Shafut 
Rahil had clashed with Palestinians. [2/10 FBIS] 

In Tel Aviv, US envoy Dennis Ross met with 
Oded Eran and Palestinian negotiator Sa‘eb Er- 
akat to discuss the transfer of 6.1 percent of the 
West Bank to PNA control. [2/6 WP] 

Feb. 6: In Cairo, PNA President ‘Arafat met with 
Egyptian President Mubarak to discuss Israeli- 
Palestinian peace talks. [2/7 NYT, FT] 

In Cairo, Israeli Foreign Minister Levy, Egyp- 
tian Foreign Minister Musa, and Palestinian Plan- 
ning and International Cooperation Minister Nabil 
Sha‘th met to discuss the status of displaced 
Palestinians. [2/7 FBIS] 

In Amman, Israeli President Ezer Weizman met 
with Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah to discuss Israel’s 
negotiations with PNA officials. [2/7 FT] 


Feb. 7: The PNA officially froze interim negoti- 
ations with Israel, and called for talks on forging 
a final peace accord. Senior PNA negotiator 
Ahmad Quray ‘a stated that if no final accord were 
reached by the 13 September deadline, Palestin- 
ians would unilaterally declare statehood. [2/8 
NYT, FT, WP, 2/18 MEED] 

The Amman-based Jordan Times reported that 
in a meeting with Israeli Prime Minister Barak, 
Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah had stated that progress 
in the peace negotiations involved acknowledging 
the Palestinians’ right to establish a state “on their 
national soil.” [2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: An Israeli parliamentary subcommittee on 
intelligence released a report by former comptrol- 
ler Miriam Ben-Porat, outlining allegedly exces- 
Sive interrogation methods of Palestinian prison- 
ers by Shin Bet, Israel’s internal security service, 
between 1988 and 1992. [2/10 NYT] 

Feb. 13: With suspension of talks by the PNA, the 
targeted deadline passed for establishing a perma- 
nent framework for peace. Chief Israeli negotiator 
Eran expressed hope that once negotiations re- 
sumed, a comprehensive accord could be forged 
within four to six weeks. [2/14 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
Feb. 27: Israeli Prime Minister Barak publicly 
pledged that he would uphold former Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s stated commit- 
ment to return the Golan Heights to Syria, once 
Israeli security concerns had been met. [2/28 
NYT, 3/1 FT] 

Feb. 28: After a week of talks with PNA Presi- 
dent ‘Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister Barak, US 
envoy Ross returned to the United States, having 
failed to reignite stalled Israeli-Palestinian peace 
negotiations. [2/29 WP] 

Mar. 1: By a vote of 60 to 53, the Israeli Knesset 
approved a draft bill requiring an absolute major- 
ity of all eligible, registered voters for the passage 
of a referendum on returning the Golan Heights to 
Syria. Israeli Prime Minister Barak described the 
vote as a “parliamentary trick.” [3/2 NYT, FT, 
WP, 3/10 MEED] 

Mar. 2: In Taibeh, southeast of Nazareth, Israeli 
police raided a home and killed three Palestinians 
suspected to be members of the Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (HAMAS). [3/3 NYT, WSJ, 
WP, 3/4 FT] 

Mar. 3: The New York Times reported that PNA 
President “Arafat had met with Speaker of the 


Israeli Knesset Avraham Burg, to discuss stalled 
Israeli-Palestinian peace talks. [3/4 NYT] 

Mar. 7: In Savyon, a suburb of Tel Aviv, Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak met with PNA President 
‘Arafat and US envoy Ross to discuss restarting 
peace negotiations. [3/8 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 3/17 
MEED] 

Mar. 8: In Ramallah, PNA President ‘Arafat and 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak agreed to resume 
peace talks in Washington, DC later in the month, 
and resolved to stick to the 13 September deadline 
for achieving a final peace agreement. [3/9 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 14: Israeli Prime Minister Barak decided 
not to include Anata, a Jerusalem suburb, as part 
of the 6.1 percent West Bank transfer scheduled to 
take place later in the month. [3/15 NYT, WSJ] 
Mar. 15: Israel’s security cabinet approved the 
release, on the forthcoming Eid al-Adha holiday, 
of 15 Palestinian prisoners. [3/16 NYT] 

Israel’s security cabinet approved the amended 
transfer of 6.1 percent of the West Bank to PNA 
control. It would give the PNA full or partial 
control of 42.9 percent of the West Bank. [3/16 
NYT, FT, WSJ, 3/20 WP] 

Mar. 16: Mustafa Tlass, Syrian Defense Minister, 
predicted that President Clinton would “succeed 
within weeks in resuming peace negotiations” 
between Israel and Syria. [3/17 FT, WP] 

-_Mar. 20: Near the Israeli settlement of Tsurit, 
unidentified gunmen injured three Israeli soldiers 
in a drive-by shooting. After the establishment of 
a checkpoint at the same location, an Israeli 
soldier shot and killed a Palestinian woman and 
injured her husband. [3/21 WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 21: At Bolling Air Force Base in Washing- 
ton, DC, Israeli and PNA negotiators, led by Oded 
Eran and Yasir ‘Abd Rabbuh respectively, opened 
talks on the 13 September “final status” arrange- 
ments. [3/22 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Israel transferred to PNA control 6.1 percent of 
land throughout the West Bank. [3/22 NYT, WSJ] 
Mar. 26: US President Bill Clinton met with 
Syrian President Al-Asad in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Following the meeting, White House Spokesman 
Joe Lockhart said that the time would not have 
been right for a resumption of Israeli-Syrian talks, 

as “significant differences” still impeded any 
Se in negotiations. [3/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 4/7 MEED] 
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Mar. 27: In an effort to “strengthen the demo- 
cratic character” of Israel, Interior Minister Natan 
Sharansky announced that Israel would restore to 
an Arab village 250 acres of vacant land from 
Kfar Kassem, a town northeast of Tel Aviv. [3/28 
NYT] 
Mar. 28: In Washington, DC, Egyptian President 
Mubarak met with US President Clinton, to dis- 
cuss stalled Israeli-Syrian talks, as well as the status 
of Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. [4/7 MEED] 
Mar. 29: The Israeli Supreme Court ruled that 
hundreds of displaced Palestinian cave dwellers 
from Hebron could return to reside in their caves. 
[3/30 NYT] 
Apr. 11: In Washington, DC, US President Clin- 
ton met with Israeli Prime Minister Barak to 
discuss reviving talks with Syria, and the progress 
of peace talks with the Palestinians. [4/12 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP, 4/21 MEED] 

Israel’s government lifted the ban on construc- 


‘tion on the Golan Heights, and subsequently in 


Katzrin, construction began on 200 new housing 
units. [4/12 NYT, WSJ, 4/14 WP] 

The New York Times reported that Jewish 
settlers had begun bulldozing on “Olive Hill,” 
near the Israeli city of Efrat. [4/12 NYT] 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


2000 | 

Jan. 18: In the Moskovsky section of the Afghan- 
Tajik border, 102 miles southeast of Dushanbe, 
Russian guards clashed with drug traffickers. The 
guards seized and confiscated 3 kilograms of 
heroin. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: On the sidelines of the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, Azerbaijani Presi- 
dent Heydar Aliyev met with Armenian President 
Robert Kocharian, to discuss the future of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, [1/29 FT] 

Feb. 7: The London daily Financial Times re- 
ported that Azerbaijan would not sell its oil 
reserves after having privatized Socar, the state- 
owned oil company. Socar Vice-President Ilham 
Aliyev, son of Azerbaijani President Aliyev, con- 
firmed that the government would never privatize 
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“interest in the projects or the fields themselves.” 
[2/8 FT] 

Feb. 10: In an interview with Financial Times, 
Kazakhstani Prime Minister Kasymzhomart 
Takayev stated that Russia would pay to Kazakh- 
stan up to 5 percent of its yearly revenue from its 
Satellite launch program, the site of which is 
located in Balkanur, in Kazakhstan. [2/11 FT] 
Feb. 20: Krygyzstan held parliamentary elections. 
There were 545 candidates competing for a total 
of 105 seats in both houses of Parliament, and 11 
of 27 registered political parties were allowed to 
compete. [2/21 NYT, WP] 

Feb, 21: The Organization for Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (OSCE) released research 
indicating that 38 of the 77 deputies in Kazakh- 
stan’s Majlis (Lower House) had been unfairly 
elected in October 1999. [2/21 FT, WP] 

In parliamentary elections in Krygyzstan, Com- 
munists commanded a decisive victory over pro- 
government parties, [2/22 WP] 

Feb. 23: The New York Times reported that 
Georgia’s Central Election Commission would 
not allow Yevgeny Dzhugashvili, the grandson of 
Joseph Stalin, to run in the 9 April presidential 
elections, due to his status as a Russian citizen. 
[2/23 NYT] 

Feb. 24: Financial Times reported that due to 
their commercial successes in former Soviet re- 
publics, Turkish businesses had been granted 
$110 million by the International Finance Corpo- 
ration of the World Bank for investment projects 
in the region, including within Uzbekistan, Azer- 
baijan, Kazakhstan, and Krygyzstan. [2/24 FT] 
Feb. 28: The Washington Post reported that in 
Tajikistan’s parliamentary elections on 27 Febru- 
ary, the People’s Democratic Party, backed by 
President Emomali Rakhmonov, had won over 
two-thirds of the 22 seats allotted to political 
parties. The Communist Party took second, and 
the Islamic Renaissance Party took third. [2/29 
WP] 

Mar. 16: In Astana, Parliament adopted amend- 
ments to Kazakhstan’s banking laws, which 
would make it harder for tax police to search 
individuals’ and companies’ accounts in an at- 
tempt to Seize their assets. [3/17 FT] 

Mar. 17: In Yerevan, Armenian President Ko- 
charian fired Deputy Interior Minister Carlos 


Kararian, and replaced him with former police 


_ official Edik Barcekian. [3/18 NYT] 


Mar. 22: In Stepanakert, Armenia, gunmen shot 
and injured leader of Nagorno-Karabakh, Arkadiy 
Gukasian, injuring two bodyguards as well. Au- 
thorities detained 25 suspects, including Samuel 
Babayan, former Defense Minister and rival to 
Gukasian. [3/23 FT, WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 9: Georgia held presidential elections. The 
Central Elections Commission announced that 
President Eduard Shevardnadze had been re- 
elected. [4/10 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 15: In Astana, at the start of a five-day visit 
through the region, US Secretary of State Made- 
leine K. Albright criticized Kazakhstan for its 
June 1999 sale to North Korea of 40 MIG fighter 
jets. [4/16 NYT] 


Information Technology 


2000 

Jan. 21: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that US-based Clarus Cor- 
poration, a Business-to-Business (B2B) E-com- 
merce provider, would extend its operations into 
the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) re- 
gion. [1/21 MEED} 

Jan. 23: In an effort to increase privatization, 
Jordan’s government sold off 40 percent of state- 
owned Jordan Telecommunications Company, to 
a consortium of France Telecom and the local 
Arab Bank, in a deal that totaled $508 million. As 
part of the deal, France Telecom had planned to 
invest $400 million to modernize the infrastruc- 
ture of Jordan’s telecom industry. [1/24 FT, WSJ, 
1/27 FBIS, 2/4 MEED] 

Jan. 26: In Ankara, the Turkish Parliament ap- 
proved legislation establishing an independent 
regulatory body, as well as paving the way for the 
privatization of Tiirk Telecom, and allowing for 
competition in data communications. The bill had 
also established regulations for all telecom activ- 
ities including global systems for mobile opera- 
tors and Internet service. [1/28 FT, 2/11 MEED] 
Jan. 31: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that on the sidelines of the World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, Jordan’s King ‘Ab- 
dallah had met with Microsoft Incorporated 
founder Bill Gates, and Cisco Systems President 
John Chambers, to discuss developing informa- 


tion technology (IT) opportunities in Jordan. 
[2/11 MEED] 

Feb. 4: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the Saudi Telecommunications Company had 
awarded a contract to install 100,000. payphones 
throughout Saudi Arabia. [2/4 MEED] 

Feb. 18: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that DLJ Direct, an on-line brokerage service of 
the US investment bank Donaldson, Lufkin, and 
Jenrette, and Bahrain-based Capital Union, had 
joined to create DLJ Direct-eUnion. The new 
venture would offer on-line brokerage services to 
14 countries in the MENA region. [2/18, 2/25 
MEED, 4/17 FT] 

Mar. 3: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the US company Commerce One had formed 
an alliance with a group of regional investors to 
establish Commerce One Middle East (COME), 
in an effort to establish a B2B E-commerce portal. 
[3/3 MEED] 

Mar. 8: In conjunction with Lebanon’s Future 
TV, the free-trade zone Dubai Internet City (DIC) 
announced its first venture—an Arabic satellite 
television channel targeting Arab youth. [3/17 
MEED] 

Mar. 24: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the Saudi Telecom Company had awarded 
two contracts totaling $145 million to expand 
optical transmission and data networks to meet 
growing demand for Internet and voice network 
services. [3/24 MEED] 

Mar. 26: The Israeli phone-equipment maker, 
Orckit Communications, Incorporated, agreed to 
purchase for $140 million chip maker Silicon 
Value Limited. With the acquisition, Orckit 
planned to expand its development of Digital 
Subscriber Line (DSL) products. [3/28 NYT, 
WSJ] 

Avraham Shohet, Israel’s Finance Minister, 
announced that a transfer agreement had been 
signed between the Israeli-owned Tower Semi- 
conductor and Toshiba for a $1.5 billion expan- 
sion of a new microchip plant. [3/27 FT] 

Apr. 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Palestinians had received exclusive rights to 
the Internet domain suffix “ps.” [4/7 MEED] 

Apr. 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that US investors had aided in the establishment 
of Al-Bawaba, a Gulf-based Internet portal ser- 
vice that would provide E-mail and E-commerce 
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services, and would be available in both Arabic 
and English. [4/14 MEED] 


Petroleum Affairs 
See also, Central Asia and the Caucasus, Iraq, Sudan 


2000 

Feb. 2: Egyptian Petroleum Minister Sameh 
Fahmy signed an agreement with the Turkish 
government that would provide for the yearly 
export to Turkey of 8 million cubic meters of gas. 
[2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 9: The London daily Financial Times re- 
ported that in Ashgabat, recent governmental 
talks on the construction of the $2.5 billion 
Trans-Caspian Gas Pipeline (TCGP) had yielded 
positive results. At the talks, Turkmenistan agreed 
to allow the transport of gas from Azerbaijan. 
(2/10 FT, 2/18 MEED] — 

Feb. 14: For the first time since the Gulf War in 
1991, the price of crude oil exceeded $30 a barrel. 
[2/15 NYT, WSJ] 

Feb. 16: Azerbaijan and the Shah Deniz consor- 
tium, led by BP Amoco, and including Iran’s Oi 
Industries Engineering Company (OIEC), Turkish 
Petroleum Overseas Company, and Azerbaijan’s 
Socar, agreed to export to Turkey five billion 
cubic meters of gas by the end of 2002. [2/17 FT, 
WSJ, 3/3 FBIS] 

Turkish Minister of Energy Cumbur Ersumer 
said that Russia had pulled ahead in the race to be 
the first to deliver gas to Turkey. The $3 billion 
joint project between Russia’s Gazprom and Ita- 
ly’s ENI SpA, was due to be completed by 2001. 
[2/17 WSJ] 

Feb. 22: Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev 
announced a concession on tariffs for the $3 
billion Baku-Ceyhan pipeline, that would trans- 
port oil from Azerbaijan through Georgia to the 
Turkish port of Ceyhan. [3/24 WSJ] 

Feb. 23: In Riyadh, oil ministers from Kuwait, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emir- 
ates (UAE) convened a meeting of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) to discuss stabiliza- 
tion of global oil prices. [2/24 NYT, WSJ] 

Feb. 27: After demands by the Saudi government 
that Japan invest $2 billion on infrastructure 
projects, the Japan-based Arabian Oil Company 
relinquished its drilling rights in the Khafji field. 
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The Saudi government indicated that it would 
grant the concession to Aramco Gulf Operations 
Company, a subsidiary of state-owned Saudi 
Aramco. [2/29 FT, WSJ, 3/10 MEED] 

Feb. 28: The Wall Street Journal reported that, in 
a recent television broadcast, Turkmenistani Pres- 
ident Saparmurad Niyazov had criticized the US 
Caspian policy as deliberately holding up the 
US-backed TCGP project, and. of supporting a 
split of gas volumes between Turkmenistan and 
Azerbaijan. [2/28 WSJ] 

Mar. 1: The US energy group Enron and To- 
talFina SA’s Elf Aquitaine signed an agreement 
with the UAE Offsets Group to develop an $8 
billion to $10 billion gas pipeline, called the 
Dolphin program, which would transport gas 
from Qatar’s North Field through the UAE and 
into Oman. [3/2 FT, WSJ, 3/10 MEED] 

Israel’s Energy Minister, Eliahu Suissa, an- 
nounced that Israel would halt efforts at construct- 
ing a natural gas pipeline in conjunction with 
Egypt, after gas companies had discovered possi- 
ble reserves off the coast of Ashkelon. [3/2 FT] 
Mar. 3: In a $1.26 billion privatization bid, 
Turkey sold off 51 percent of state-owned Tiirk 
Petrol Ofisi AS to a partnership of banking con- 
glomerates T Is Bankas AS and Dogan Sikketler 
Grubu AS. [3/4 FT, WSJ] 

Mar. 8: In Riyadh, Saudi Arabian Oil Minister 
‘Ali al Naimi and Iranian Oil Minister Bijan 
Sanganeh released a statement confirming that 
rising oil prices were not in the best interest of 
global economies. [3/9 FT, WSJ] 

Mar. 13: Financial Times reported that Azerbai- 
jani President Aliyev and Tukmenistani President 
Niyazov had agreed to share their countries’ use 
of the TCGP. [3/13 FT] 

In Ashgabat, Turkmenistan and Turkey signed 
an agreement for the sale and transport to Turkey 
of 16 billion cubic meters of gas per year. [3/13 
FT] 
Mar. 22: In Tbilisi, Georgian President Eduard 
Shevardnadze met with Azerbaijani President 
Aliyev, and announced that Azerbaijan had 
waived tariff fees on the pipeline project to move 
it out of its present deadlock. [3/23 FT] 

Mar. 28: In Vienna, at a meeting of the Organi- 
zation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), 
nine member nations agreed to increase their 


production of oil by 1.7 billion barrels a day. Iran 
opposed the rise in production. [3/29 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 29: In order to maintain its market share, 
Iran announced that it too would raise oil produc- 
tion levels. (3/30 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 7: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that the Caspian Pipeline 
Consortium had awarded to Turkey’s Tekfen a 
$45 million contract for the construction of a 
pipeline to run from Kazakhstan’s Tengiz oil field 
to the Black Sea Coast. [4/7 MEED] 


Regional Affairs 


2000 

Jan. 18: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that the Mujahedin-e Khalg, based 30 miles north 
of Basra, had accused Iran of an attack on one of 
its camps near the southern Iraqi city of Al-Kut. 
[1/19 FBIS] 

In Ankara, Iranian Foreign Minister Kamal 
Kharrazi met with Turkish Foreign Minister Is- 
mael Cem, to discuss common security concerns 
and information transfer between the two coun- 
tries. Foreign Minister Cem called the meeting 
“constructive and fruitful.” [1/19 FBIS, 1/28 
MEED] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that “Ali-Akbar Nateq-Nuri, Speaker of 
Iran’s Majlis, had met with Saudi Arabian Min- 
ister of Commerce Usama Ibn Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim 
Faqih to discuss strengthening relations between 
the two countries. [1/19 FBIS, 1/28 MEED] 

The Tel Aviv-based Hatzofe reported that Israel 
Air Industries (IAI) had delivered to Turkey two 
Phantom fighter jets. [1/24 FBIS] 

IRNA reported that in Muscat, Iranian Foreign 
Minister Kharrazi had met with Omani Sultan 
Qabus bin Sa‘id to discuss bilateral relations 
between the two countries. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 24: IRNA reported that in Tehran, Iranian 
Foreign Minister Kharrazi had opened the 10" 
International Conference on the Persian Gulf. 
Attendees at the conference included representa- 
tives from Pakistan, Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar. [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: In Tehran, Majlis Speaker Nateq-Nuri 
met with Uzbekistani Ambassador Elham Al- 


ramov to discuss strengthening diplomatic ties 
between the two countries. [1/26 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: The Islamic Republic of Iran Broadcast 
(IRIB) television reported that on the sidelines of 
the World Regional Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland, Iranian Foreign Minister Kharrazi 
had met with Azerbaijani President Heydar 
Aliyev concerning the status of Nagorno- 
Karabakh and the expansion of relations between 
fran and Azerbaijan. [1/31 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: In Cairo, Egyptian Foreign Minister ‘Amr 
Musa met with leader of the Sudanese opposition 
National Democratic Alliance, Muhammed ‘Uth- 
man al-Mirgham. [2/4 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Hijackers took over an Afghan-owned 
Ariana Airlines airplane shortly after its departure 
from Kabul. After stops in Uzbekistan, Kazakh- 
stan, and Russia, the plane landed in Stansted 
airport in London, England. The identity of the 
hijackers was not known, yet authorities believed 
they sought the release of Isma‘il Khan, leader of 
an opposition group to the ruling Taliban regime. 
[2/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Feb. 8: Hijackers of the Ariana Airlines released 
four hostages. [2/9 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb 10: At Stansted Airport in London, all 
remaining hostages aboard the hijacked Ariana 
Airlines left the plane, Nearly half of the 150 
passengers applied for asylum, while 22 were 
arrested for alleged involvement in the hijacking. 
[2/11 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Feb. 15: Iraq established diplomatic relations 
with Armenia. [2/25 MEED] 

Feb. 19: In Beirut, Egyptian President Mubarak 
met with Lebanese President Emile Lahoud, in the 
first visit by an Egyptian leader since Lebanon 
gained its independence in 1943. [2/20 WP, 2/21 
FT, 2/22 WSJ] 

Mar. 3: In Beirut, Saudi Arabia’s Crown Prince, 
‘Abdallah bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, met with a Hizballah 
delegation. He called on Israel to “steer [the peace 
process] out of the dark tunnel.” [3/4 NYT, WP, 
3/10 MEED] 

Mar. 7: In Ankara, Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah met 
with Turkish President Suléyman Demirel, to 
discuss the supply of water in the region. [3/8 


Mar. 11: In Beirut, regional foreign ministers met 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Arab League. 
[3/12 NYT, WP] 
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Mar. 12: After the meeting in Beirut, Arab 
League leaders issued a communiqué confirming 
their support for Hizballah’s attacks on Israeli 
soldiers. It also warned of the possibility of 
escalating war should Israel withdraw from Leb- 
anon without reaching agreement on the status of 
Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. [3/13 NYT] 
Mar. 14: The London daily Financial Times 
reported that in two separate clashes on the Tajik 
border, 90 miles southeast of Dushanbe, Russian 
soldiers had killed 13 people trying to cross into 
Tajikistan from Afghanistan. [2/16 FT] 

Mar. 20: Beginning a ten-week long tour of holy 
sites, Pope John Paul II arrived in Amman, 
Jordan, and was welcomed by Jordan’s King 
“Abdallah. [3/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 30: At a meeting in Astana, the capital of 
Kazakhstan, representatives of the “Shanghai 
Five”—China, Russia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
and Tajikistan—-pledged to combat “internation- 
al terrorism and religious extremism.” [3/31 FT] 
Apr. 3: The New York Times reported that in 
Cairo, President Mubarak opened the first Africa- 
Europe Meeting. [4/3 NYT] 

At the Africa-Europe meeting, Libyan leader 

Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi extended to Secretary 
General of Israel’s Labor Party, Raanan Cohen, 
an invitation to visit Libya. [4/4 WSJ, WP] 
Apr. 4: US State Department officials reported 
that on 1 April, Uzbekistani authorities had seized 
from an Iranian truck en route to Pakistan alleg- 
edly radioactive cargo. The cargo was turned over 
to Kazakhstan for testing. [4/5 NYT] 
Apr. 8: Iran freed and returned to Iraq nearly 
1,000 Prisoners of War captured during the Iran- 
Iraq War from 1980 to 1988. [4/10 WSJ, 4/11 
NYT, FT, 4/21 MEED] 


Palestinian Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Information Technology, 
Regional Affairs, Lebanon 


2000 
Jan. 18: The New York Times reported that the 
Damascus-based Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine had decided to rejoin the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO). [2/18 NYT] 

The Jerusalem-based Al-Quds reported that 
Palestinian police had handed over to Israel 
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Hisham Fu’ad Najm of Nablus, who had been 
accused of involvement in the murder of a child in 
Nazareth. It marked the first time a Palestinian 
citizen had been transferred by Palestinian author- 
ities into Israeli custody. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Al-Quds reported that 700 Palestinian 
prisoners from Ashkelon, Nafhah, and Haddarim 
had staged a hunger strike in protest of alleged 
abuses against them by prison administrators. 
[1/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 7: Palestinian National Authority (PNA) 
officials released from prison ‘Abd al ‘Aziz Ran- 
tisi, an Islamic leader from Gaza who had been 
held for nearly two years without having officially 
been charged. [2/8 NYT, WP] 

In protest against a failure by police to curb a 
mob attack in front of a Bethlehem courthouse, 
Palestinian judges went on strike. The judges had 
sentenced two convicted men to 15-year prison 
terms. [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 15: In Rome, the Vatican signed an agree- 
ment with representatives of the PLO in an effort 
to secure the legal status of religious churches in 
a future Palestinian state. After the signing, Pope 
Jobn Paul I met with PNA President Yasir 
‘Arafat. [2/15 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 26: Palestinian students in the West Bank 
hurled stones at French Prime Minister Lionel 
Jospin as he prepared to leave Bir Zeit University, 
in protest against remarks he had made condemn- 
ing Hizballah attacks on Israeli and South Leba- 
nese Army (SLA) posts as “terrorist acts.” [2/27 
NYT, WP, 2/28 FT, WSJ] 

Feb. 29: The PNA announced that, due to the 
increased number of protests in the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, further demonstrations in these 
areas would require prior PNA authorization. [3/1 
NYT] 

Mar. 2: At Bir Zeit University, teachers and 
students suspended classes indefinitely, in protest 
against PNA arrests of university students follow- 
ing the stoning of French Prime Minister Jospin. 
[3/3 NYT] 

Mar. 5: In Ramallah, PNA authorities released 
from prison 30 students who had been arrested for 
throwing stones at French Prime Minister Jospin. 
[3/6 NYT, WP] 

Mar. 17: In Nablus, a court began the trial of two 
Palestinians who had been arrested for allegedly 
possessing 88 pounds of explosives. [3/18 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Central Asia and the Caucasus, Regional 
Affairs, Iran, Pakistan 


2000 

Jan. 17: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary General Francesc 
Vendrell as special envoy to Afghanistan, replac- 
ing former envoy Lakhdar Brahimi, who had 
resigned from the position, after accusing Af- 
ghanistan’s neighbors of lack of support in seek- 
ing a political solution to the conflict. [1/18 NYT] 

Communications Minister Yar Muhammad an- 

nounced that after years of being inoperative, 
Afghanistan’s international phone lines had been 
restored. [1/18 NYT] 
Jan. 22: Tehran’s Islamic Republic of Iran Broad- 
cast (IRIB) reported that Taliban forces had at- 
tacked positions in Sar-Pol province. Over a 
period of two days, they had killed seven people 
and injured twelve. [1/24 FBIS] 

Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that in 
clashes between Taliban soldiers and opposition 
forces in Sang-e-Chorak, in Jozjan province, 13 
soldiers on both sides had been killed. [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 24: Ruling Taliban officials refused the US 
request to extradite Saudi millionaire Usama bin 
Ladin to the United States or a third country to be 
tried for his alleged role in the bombings of US 
embassies in Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, on 7 August 1998. [1/25 FT, WP] 
Feb. 4: Irans Mashad Voice reported that in 
clashes between Taliban forces and the United 
Islamic Front for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
(UIFSA), a commander and eight other Taliban 
soldiers had been killed. [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 29: The UN Drug Control Program released 
a report citing Afghanistan as the world’s leading 
producer of opium and a major manufacturer of 
heroin. [3/1 NYT] 

Mar. 8: In a heavily secured ceremony before 700 
hundred women at the Rabia Balkhi women’s 
hospital, the Taliban marked “International Wom- 
en’s Day.” [3/9 NYT] 

Mar. 11: The New York Times reported that in 
Salang Pass, 50 miles north of Kabul, clashes 
between Taliban soldiers and opposition forces 
had resulted in the deaths of over 60 Taliban 
soldiers. [3/11 NYT] 


Mar. 28: Taliban officials reported that on 26 
March, key opposition leader, Isma‘il Khan, had 
escaped from prison. [3/29 NYT] 


Algeria 


2000 

Jan. 16: The Washington Post reported that the 14 
January deadline established by President ‘Abd 
al-“Aziz Bouteflika for the amnesty toward armed 
Islamic groups under the “civil concord” law had 
been extended. [1/17 WP] 

Jan. 19: The London-based Al-Sharg al-Awsat 
reported that the “Faithful to the Oath” move- 
ment, headed by ‘Abderrahamane ‘Abou Djamil, 
had issued a statement declaring that it would not 
surrender and accept the amnesty offered by 
President Bouteflika. [1/21 FBIS] 

Interior Minister Yazid Zerhouni claimed that 
after the six-day extension, 80 percent of all 
armed groups had accepted the government am- 
nesty. [1/20 NYT, WP] 

Jan. 22: AFP reported that in clashes, security 
forces had killed 17. “armed Islamists.” [1/24 
FBIS] 

AFP reported that in the scrubland in Kabylie, 
east of Algiers, security forces had killed 12 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA) members. [1/24 
FBIS] 

Jan. 25: The daily La Tribune reported that in the 
Djelfa region, 162 miles south of Algiers, gunmen 
had shot and killed 12 civilians. [1/26 WP] 

` Jan. 30: The daily Sawt al ‘Ahrar reported that 
rebels had killed Hassan Hattab, the Chief of the 
Appeal and Strategic faction of the GIA, for his 
alleged willingness to conduct peace talks with 
the Algerian government. [1/31 WP] 

Mar. 2: The daily Liberté reported that in clashes, 
security forces had killed 12 GIA members. [3/3 


NYT] 
Bahrain 


See also, Information Technology, Regional Affairs 


Cyprus 
See also, Regional Affairs 
2000 


Jan. 31: In New York, UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan met separately with Greek Cypriot 
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leader Glavkos Kliridhis and Turkish Cypriot 
leader Rauf Denktas. Secretary General Annan 
expressed optimism that an agreement over 
Cyprus could be forged within a year’s time. [2/1 
NYT, FT] 

Feb. 8: In Geneva, talks over the future of divided 
Cyprus ended between Greek Cypriot leader 
Kliridhis and Turkish Cypriot leader Denktas. 


[2/9 NYT] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Petroleum Affairs, 
Regional Affairs 


2000 
Jan. 16: The Cairo-based Middle East News 
Agency (MENA) reported that in Cairo, Egyptian 
Foreign Minister ‘Amr Musa had received French 
Foreign Minister Hubert Védrine for talks on the 
Arab-Israeli peace process, and on the situation in 
Iraq. [1/19 FBIS] 
Jan. 18: In Cairo, the Higher Military Court 
decided to resume on 24 January the trial of 23 
Muslim Brotherhood members. [1/19 FBIS] 
Jan. 22: MENA reported that in Alexandria, 
security forces had arrested 19 students at Cairo 
University, accusing them of working to reacti- 
vate the Muslim Brotherhood. [1/24 FBIS] 
MENA reported that the Higher State Security 
Prosecution released from prison ‘Ali Muham- 
madi, editor of Al-Masa’, who had been arrested 
for publishing allegedly false reports about events 
in Al-Kushih. [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: In Cairo, Parliament passed legislation 
allowing women to divorce their husbands for 
reasons of “incompatibility,” removing the re- 
quirement for women to prove that they had been 
abused. [1/28 NYT, FT, WP] 
Jan. 29: MENA reported that in an address to the 
World Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland, 
Foreign Minister Musa had stressed the impor- 
tance of economic integration and cooperation, 
and of building “a new vision” for the Middle 
East after the establishment of an Arab-Israeli 
peace. [1/31 FBIS] 
Feb. 3: Egyptian President Mubarak announced 
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that he had appointed his son, Gamal, to the 
General Secretariat of the ruling National Demo- 
cratic Party. [2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 24: In Cairo, Pope John Paul II met with 
Egyptian President Mubarak and the Rector of 
Al-Azhar Shaykh Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi. 
[2/25 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 27: Parliament approved Egyptian President 
Mubarak’s extension of the state of emergency 
within Egypt, initially imposed in 1981, for an 
additional three years. [2/28 WP] 

Mar. 1: In Cairo, on the day the law allowing 
women to divorce their husbands took effect, 20 
women filed for divorce. The law required a 
three-month waiting period, and that women re- 
turn gifts to husbands and waive rights to ali- 
mony. [3/1 NYT, 3/2 WP] 

Mar. 11: The New York Times reported that a 
recently released Swiss report alleged that the 
1998 killing of 36 tourists in Luxor had been 
ordered by Sudanese leader Mustafa Hamza. 


[3/11 NYT] 


Iran 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Iraq 
2000 


Jan. 16: In Tehran, publishers of the dailies Fath, 
‘Asr-e Azadegan, and Sobh-e Emrouz appeared in 
court for publishing remarks by Ayatollah Hos- 
sein ‘Ali Montazeri. [1/28 MEED] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (RNA) 
reported that in Khorasan Province, the Law 
Enforcement Force (LEF) had seized 835 kilo- 
grams of opium and hashish from 35 drug traf- 
fickers. Eleven traffickers were killed during the 
seizure. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 17: In Tehran, a court of appeals reduced by 
two years the sentences of two university students 
convicted of blasphemy for a play in which they 
had allegedly mocked the 12 Imam. [1/18 NYT] 
Jan. 19: The Moscow-based news agency ITAR- 
TASS reported that Iran had begun production of 
the Russian anti-tank missile 9M13 Konkurs. 
[1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: The Islamic Republic of Iran Broadcast 


(IRIB) television reported that in Berlin, a Ger- 
man court had acquitted and released from cus- 
tody Hamid Khorsand, an Iranian arrested for 
espionage, granting him an 18-month suspended 
sentence. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The 12-member Council of Guardians 
disqualified 402 potential candidates from the 
ballots for the upcoming 18 February Majlis 
elections. [1/24 NYT] 

Jan. 24: IRNA reported that Majlis Speaker 
*Ali-Akbar Nateq-Nuri had announced his deci- 
sion not to run in the upcoming elections, so as to 
allow newcomers to enter the race. [1/27 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i officially par- 
doned and released former Tehran Mayor Gho- 
lamhusayn Karbaschi, who had served seven 
months of a two year prison term on embezzle- 
ment charges. [1/26 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 1/27 
FBIS, 2/4 MEED] 

Jan. 27: The Council of Guardians announced 
that it had banned another 650 potential candi- 
dates from running in the upcoming Majlis elec- 
tions. [1/28 NYT, MEED] 

Jan. 29: IRNA reported that in Golestan and 
Mazandaran provinces, Iranian authorities had 
seized 198 kilograms of narcotics and arrested 90 
smugglers. [1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: IRIB television reported that on his 
return from the World Economic Forum in Davos, 
Switzerland, Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi 
had been attacked by members of the Mujahe- 
din-e Khalq. He was reportedly not injured. [1/31 
FBIS] 

Feb. 2: The government released on bail three of 
the 13 Iranian Jews arrested for allegedly spying 
on behalf of Israel and the United States. The 
suspects were to go on trial beginning in April in 
the southern city of Shiraz. [2/3 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 4: In Qom, thousands of clerics called for the 
death of Culture and Islamic Guidance Minister 
Ata’ollah Mohajerani, blaming him for a cartoon 
in the daily Azad which mocked senior cleric 
Ayatollah Mohammad Taqi Mesbah-Yazdi. [2/5 
NYT, 2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 5: In Tehran, explosions near the presiden- 
tial palace killed three people and injured six. 
Members of the Mujahedin-e Khalq claimed re- 
sponsibility for the bombings, stating that the 
attacks had been aimed at the home of Ayatollah 


Khamene’i. [2/6 NYT, WP, 2/7 FT, WSJ, FBIS, 
2/18 MEED] 

Police detained cartoonist Nik~-Ahang Kosar for 
his two cartoons in the daily Azad. [2/6 NYT, 2/7 
FT] 

Feb. 8: Tehran radio reported that the Council of 
Guardians had disqualified another 576 applicants 
from running in the upcoming Majlis elections. 
[2/9 NYT] 

Feb. 10: In southern Tehran, on the first day of 
the allowed week of campaigning for upcoming 
Majlis elections, 200 people attended a rally, at 
which Muhammad Reza Khatami, head of the 23 
May Front Party and brother of President Muham- 
mad Khatami, addressed the crowd. [2/11 FT, 
2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 11: In Tebran’s Freedom Square, nearly 
500,000 people gathered to mark the 21** anniver- 
sary of the Islamic Revolution. [2/12 NYT, FT] 
Feb. 12: Senior theologian Ayatollah ‘Ali Mon- 
tazeri released a statement calling on some re- 
formist candidates for the upcoming Majlis elec- 
tions to withdraw from the race in order to avoid 
a dilution of the reformist constituencies’ vote and 
to preserve the unity of the reformist parties. [2/13 
NYT] 

Feb. 13: In Tehran, nearly 8,000 people gathered 
in a basketball stadium to rally for the 23 May 
Front coalition of President Khatami. [2/14 NYT] 
Feb. 15: In a federal court in. Washington, DC, 
former hostage Terry Anderson brought a $100 
million suit against the Iranian government, 
claiming Iran had been responsible for his abduc- 
tion in 1985. [2/16 FT, WP, 2/17 WSJ] 

Feb. 18: Iran held Majlis elections. [2/19 NYT, 
FT, WP, 2/25 MEED] 

Feb. 19: In Iran’s Sixth Majlis elections, out of 
290 seats available, supporters of President 
Khatami had won 188 seats, with 63 slots requir- 
ing further run-off elections. [2/20 NYT, WP, 
2/21 FT] 

In Shush, in southwestern Iran, riots erupted 

after announcements were made of results from 
local Majlis elections, killing two people and 
injuring 15. [2/20 WP] 
Feb. 23: Ayatollah Khamene’i officially pardoned 
Muhammad Reza Namnabat and ‘Abbas Ne’ mati, 
the two students arrested for having written a 
Satirical play on Islam. [2/24 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
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Feb. 26: Final tallies of the 18 February Sixth 
Majlis elections showed that former President 
‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani had obtained the 
30 seat among the Tehran constituency, thus 
avoiding a run-off. [2/27 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 27: Deputy Interior Minister Mostafa Tajza- 
deh announced that due to “some faults in count- 
ing,” 35 ballots from the 18 February Majlis 
elections were to be recounted. (2/28 FT] 

Feb. 29: In Tehran, students testified against 
former police chief Brigadier General Farhad 
Nazar and 19 others who had raided Tehran 
University dormitories on 9 July 1999. [3/1 NYT, 
WP] 

Mar. 1: In Tehran, amid charges of irregularities 
in constituent voting patterns, election authorities 
began a recount of a third of the total 3,111 ballot 
boxes. [3/2 NYT] 

Mar. 8: Morteza Sarmadi, Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister for Europe and the Americas, said that Iran 
would buy US-made wheat and medicine, provid- 
ing the United States eased sanctions on the 
import from Iran of carpets, pistachios, and cav- 
iar. [3/9 FT] 

Mar. 12: In Tehran, a gunman shot and seriously 
injured Saeed Hajjarian, Sobh-e Emrouz manag- 
ing director and close aide to President Khatami. 
President Khatami condemned the assailants, who 
were not identified, as “enemies of freedom.” 
[3/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 13: In northern Tehran, mortar bombs hit 
the residential complex of a military base, injuring 
four people. Members of the Mujahedin-e Khalq 
claimed responsibility for the attack, claiming that 
their target had been a nearby base of the Revo- 
lutionary Guard. [3/14 NYT, FT, WP] 

At Sina Hospital in Tehran, doctors treating 
Saeed Hajjarian stated that their patient remained 
in a coma, claiming that he would suffer “irrevers- 
ible brain damage” from the shooting on 12 
March. [3/14 NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 17: In Washington, DC, US Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright announced an easing 
of US sanctions on the import from Iran of caviar, 
pistachios, and carpets. In a later speech to the 
same audience, Iranian Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Hadi Nejad-Hosseinian, claimed that 
although Iran welcomed such positive steps from 
the United States, these steps were still “insuffi- 
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cient” to normalize relations between Iran and the 
United States. [3/18 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Mar. 24: In Washington, DC, Judge Thomas 
Renfield Jackson ordered Iran to pay $341 million 
to former hostage Terry Anderson and his family 
for “torturous conduct.” [3/25 NYT, FT, 3/27 
WSJ] 
Mar. 25: Intelligence Minister ‘Ali Yunesi an- 
nounced that Tehran police had arrested 10 sus- 
pects in the shooting of newspaper editor Hajjar- 
ian. [3/26 WP, 3/27 WSJ] 
Mar. 28: The New York Times reported that for 
the first time in over 10 years, an Iranian daily, 
Hammihan, had depicted the US flag in an edito- 
rial on Jranian-US relations. [3/29 NYT] 
Mar. 31: The New York Times reported that 
Muhammed Reza Khatami had been summoned 
to court for possible offenses in connection with 
his daily Mosharekat. [3/31 NYT, WSJ] 
Apr. 5: Manouchehr Eliassi, Iran’s only Jewish 
legislator, announced that the Iranian judiciary 
would allow the 13 Iranian Jews on trial for 
espionage to hire their own attorneys. [4/6 NYT] 
In Tehran, a court charged Muhammad Reza 
Khatami with inciting public opinion and released 
him on bail. [4/6 FT] 
Apr. 8: The New York Times reported that Judge 
Mahmoud Hashemi Shahroudi had ordered an 
investigation into claims that the Intelligence 
Ministry had coerced one of the arrested suspects 
into involvement in the plot to kill Saeed Hajjar- 
ian. [4/8 NYT] 
Apr. 9: The Interior Ministry criticized the Coun- 
cil of Guardians for not ratifying the results of 60 
seats in the 18 February Majlis elections. [4/10 
FT] 
Apr. 10: Mosharekat reported that the Expedi- 
ency Council had ruled that Iran’s Majlis would 
not be allowed to investigate any organization 
that was under the supervision of Ayatollah 
Khamene’i. [4/11 NYT] 
Apr. 11: The New York Times reported that after 
losing his appeal, Mashallah Shamsolvaezin, 
‘Asr-e Azadegan editor, had been imprisoned for 
an article he had published in his previous news- 
paper, Neshat, criticizing capital punishment. 
[4/11 NYT] ; 
Apr. 13: Judge Sadeq Nourani postponed unitl 1 
May convening the trial of the 13 Iranian Jews 
accused of espionage. [4/14 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Iran 
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Jan. 17: UN Secretary General Kofi Annan ap- 
pointed Rolf Ekeus to head the newly created UN 
Monitoring, Verification, and Inspection Com- 
mission (UNMOVIC) inspection team in Iraq. 
Russia, China, and France registered their formal 
objections to the appointment. [1/18 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP, 1/19 FBIS, 1/28 MEED] 

Jan. 21: Five members of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), arrived in Bagh- 
dad to conduct inspections of Iraq’s nuclear 
power and research facilities. [1/22 NYT, 1/23 
WP] 

The London-based Al-Sharg al-Awsat reported 
that President Saddam Husayn had banned news- 
papers that had published comments satirizing the 
Ba‘th government in Iraq. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: UN Security Council members unani- 
mously approved the appointment of Hans Blix, 
former Director General of the IAEA, to be the 
new head of UNMOVIC. [1/27 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 2/4 MEED] 

Feb. 2: In the Strait of Hormuz, off the coast of 
the United Arab Emirates, a US Navy ship de- 
tained the Russian oil tanker Volga-Neft 147, 
believed to have been transporting oil from Iraq. 
[2/3 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 3: In response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire in the 
northern “no-fly” zone, US aircraft bombed an 
Iraqi air defense site. There were no reports of 
injuries, [2/4 NYT] 

Two US Naval warships seized the Russian 
Volga-Neft 147 oil tanker, after discovering evi- 
dence allegedly proving that the tanker had been 
delivering oil from Iraq, thus breaching UN sanc- 
tions. Russia protested the seizure, claiming that 
the tanker had been transporting oil fuel to the 
United Arab Emirates. [2/4 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
FBIS, 2/18 MEED] 

In Sulaimaniya, a northern province controlled 
by the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), Kurds 
voted in elections for the first time in eight years, 
with 13 parties competing for power. [2/4 NYT] 
Feb. 4: The London-based Middle East Economic 
Digest reported that the IAEA team had expressed 
satisfaction with their inspections in Baghdad. 
[2/4 MEED] 


Feb. 6: US tests allegedly confirmed that the 
seized Russian tanker was carrying Iraqi oil. The 
tanker was subsequently escorted to Oman. [2/7 
NYT, WP] 

Feb. 9: US and British aircraft attacked radar, 
artillery, and missile sites in northern Iraq, killing 
three people and injuring eight. [2/10 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 10: Near Mosul, 250 miles north of Bagh- 
dad, US aircraft attacked an Iraqi air defense site. 
[2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 11: Iraqi Vice President Taha Yassin Ra- 
madan publicly stated that UN inspectors would 
not be allowed back into the country to reinstate 
the disarmament program that had been sus- 
pended in December 1998. [2/11 NYT, WP] 
Feb. 13: After mounting US and British pressure 
that he quit his post, Hans von Sponeck, head of 
the “ouil-for-food” program in Iraq, asked to be 
relieved of his position in Baghdad. [2/14 FT, 
WSJ, 2/15 NYT, WP, 2/25 MEED] 

Feb. 15: Jutta Purghan, head of the World Food 
Program in Iraq, quit her post, in protest of 
allegedly failed UN relief programs. [2/16 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, 2/25 MEED] 

Feb. 16: A bipartisan group of 70 US House of 
Representative members proposed a bill that 
would allow export of food and drugs to Iraq. 
[2/17 WSJ] 

Feb. 19: In Mosul, US aircraft struck an air 
defense site, injuring three civilians. The attack 
had been in response to Iraqi antiaircraft fire 
during US patrols of the northern “no-fly” zone. 
[2/20 WP] 

Mar. I: At a news conference on his first day as 
UNMOVIC chief arms inspector, Hans Blix 
stated his expectation that the government of 
President Husayn would allow the UN inspection 
team “unrestricted access,” referring to sanctions 
as “an opportunity [Iraqis] should maximize.” 
(3/2 NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 8: State newspapers reported that Saddam 
Husayn’s son, Uday, had been listed among a 
group of 135 people that would be allowed to run 
for the 60 Baghdad seats in the upcoming poll for 
the National Assembly. [3/9 NYT] 

Mar. 11: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that US and British aircraft had attacked targets in 
southern Iraq, injuring eight people. [3/12 WP, 
FBIS] 
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Mar. 13: Health Minister ‘Umid Madhat Mubarak 
announced that Iraq had planned to immunize 
against polio 3.5 million children under the ages of 
five. [3/14 NYT] 

Mar, 22: Senior Ba’th party member ‘Abd al- 
Ghani ‘Abd al Ghafur declared that Iranian air- 
craft bombed, with US support, an apartment 
building on 21 March, killing four and injuring 
38. [3/23 NYT, FT] 

US Assistant Secretary of State Edward Walker 

announced that the United States had decided to 
allow Iraq to double its spending on oil, spare 
parts, and equipment under the “oil-for-food” 
program to $1.2 billion per year. [3/23 NYT, FT, 
WP] 
Apr. 6: INA reported that US and British aircraft 
had attacked targets in the southern “no-fly” zone, 
killing 14 people and injuring three. [4/7 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Information 
Technology, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Jordan, Lebanon 


2000 

Jan. 20: Attorney General Elyakim Rubenstein 
ordered criminal investigations to be conducted 
on Israeli President Ezer Weizman on charges of 
tax evasion and illegally accepting large cash gifts 
from French textile financier Eduard Saroussi. 
[1/21 NYT, FT, WP] 

Jan. 23: In a televised statement, Israeli President 
Weizman declared that he would not resign nor 
take a leave of absence amid the criminal inves- 
tigations into his business dealings. [1/24 NYT, 
WP] 

Jan, 27: A report put out by Israel’s Comptroller, 
Eliezer Goldberg, prompted a criminal investiga- 
tion into Prime Minister Ehud Barak’s One Israel 
party for alleged campaign finance violations 
during the 1999 elections. The report claimed that 
One Israel had illegally channeled large sums of 
money into non-profit organizations. Prime Min- 
ister Barak declared that he had no knowledge of 
the “particulars” of his campaign. [1/28 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP, 2/11 MEED] 

Feb. 2: For the first time in over 35 years, Israel’s 
Knesset held public discussions on the Israeli 
nuclear arsenal. Legislator Issam Makhul called it 
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a “historic day,” claiming that Israel had 300 
nuclear warheads in stockpile at a plant in Di- 
mona. [2/3 NYT, WSJ} 

Israel’s Foreign Ministry announced that the 
Ambassador to Austria would be recalled “the 
very moment” the Freedom Party of Jörg Haider 
joined the Austrian government’s coalition. [2/3 
NYT, WP] 

Major General Eitan Ben-Eliahu, Israeli Air 
Force commander, stated that the US delay in 
granting classified military software to Israel 
could threaten an $800 million purchase of Boe- 
ing Apache helicopters. [2/3 NYT] 

Feb. 14: Israeli state attorney Edna Arbel stated 
that is was unlikely that Israeli President Weiz- 
man would be prosecuted on charges of accepting 
large cash gifts. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 16: Israeli police arrested two activists— 
Shmuel Levi and Ronan Vamini—from Prime 
Minister Barak’s election campaign, on charges 
of illegally raising campaign funds. [2/17 WP] 
Feb. 21: An Israeli court sentenced ‘Abdullah 
‘Abbariya, an Israeli Arab, to two life sentences 
for the killing of two Israeli Jews in August 1999. 
‘Abbariya allegedly told authorities that he had 
wanted to kill Jews in protest against anti-Arab 
discrimination. [2/22 NYT] 

Feb. 22: The Israeli government announced that 
the Defense Ministry had cut its security budget 
for the 170,000 Jewish settlers in the West Bank 
and Gaza, reducing funding from $34.5 million to 
$6.2 million. [2/23 NYT] 

Mar. 7: President Ernesto Zedillo of Mexico 
began a visit to Israel, during which he oversaw 
with Israeli President Weizman the signing of a 
free trade agreement, aimed at eliminating tariffs 
between the two countries by 2005. The measure 
made Israel the first country to have signed trade 
agreements with all three countries of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). [3/7 
WSJ, 3/8 NYT] 

Mar. 8: In Jerusalem, the Israeli Supreme Court 
overturned a ban that had prohibited an Israeli 
Arab couple from settling in Katzir, a community 
that had originally been constructed exclusively 
for Jews. [3/9 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 13: Israel’s Knesset debated two “no- 
confidence” votes in Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak’s government. The first vote—over the 
inclusion of Palestinian Mamoud Darwish’s po- 


etry in Israeli curricula—was supported by all 
members of the Shas Party, yet lost by a vote of 
47 to 42, with three abstentions. The second 
vote, from the Communist Party, composed 
mostly of Israeli Arabs, also failed. [3/14 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 15: The New York Times reported that 
Israel’s military made operational the Arrow 2 
anti-ballistic missile defense system. [3/15 NYT] 
Mar. 18: Shas leader Rabbi Ovadia Yosef re- 
ferred to Israeli Education Minister Yossi Sarid as 
“Satan,” demanding that he be “extirpated from 
the earth.” [3/20 NYT, 3/21 FT] 

Mar. 21: In the first official visit to Israel by a 
leader of the Vatican, John Paul H arrived in Tel 
Aviv, and was welcomed by Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Barak and Israeli President Weizman, [3/22 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 27: In the Knesset, five motions of “no- 
confidence” were leveled against Prime Minister 
Barak’s government, all of which failed. [3/28 
NYT, WSJ] 

Israeli Attorney General Rubenstein opened an 
investigation into Rabbi Ovadia Yosef on charges 
of “slander and praising or encouraging violence 
that could lead to death or injury,” after the 
comments he had made against Education Minis- 
ter Sarid. [3/28 NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 28: Israeli police recommended that crimi- 
nal charges be lodged against former Prime Min- 
ister Binyamin Netanyahu and his wife, Sara, for 
allegedly taking bribes and keeping gifts he had 
received during his time in office. [3/29 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 3: With Israeli Prime Minister Barak stand- 
ing beside him, US Defense Secretary William 
Cohen criticized Israel for its 9 November 1999 
sale to China of the Phalcon advanced radar 
system. Prime Minister Barak rejected requests to 
cancel the sale. [4/4 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 6: Israeli police recommended that, due to 
an expiration of the statute of limitations, Presi- 
dent Weizman was not to be prosecuted. [4/7 
WSJ, WP] 

Apr. 12: In the first visit by a Chinese head of 
state, Chinese President Jiang Zemin arrived in 
Israel. He met with senior Israeli officials, includ- 
ing Speaker of the Knesset Avraham Burg. [4/13 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
Technology, Regional Affairs, Israel 


2000 

Jan. 16: Despite a cabinet reshuffle and allega- 
tions from parliamentary deputies of fiscal impro- 
priety, “Abd al-Ra‘uf al-Rawabidah retained his 
post as Jordanian Prime Minister. [1/17 FT] 
Jan. 18: The Amman-based Jordan Times re- 
ported that the four Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS) members who had been expelled from 
Jordan had expressed their desire to appeal the 
decision of the Higher Court of Justice. (1/19 
FBIS) 

Mar. 28: Military Attorney General Brigadier 
General Manoun al-Khasawaneh said that a Jor- 
danian court had indicted 28 Arabs allegedly 
linked to Saudi millionaire- Usama bin Ladin’s 
Al-Qaedeh group, on charges of conspiring to 
carry out attacks on Mount Nebo in Jordan. [3/29 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Apr. 11: Jordan was admitted into the World 
Trade Organization. [4/12 NYT, FT, WP, 4/28 
MEED] 


Information 


Kuwait 
See also, Regional Affairs 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, 
Technology, Israel 


2000 

Jan. 18: Beirut Radio reported that members of 
the Amal movement had attacked the Bra’shit 
post, which had served as a gathering for South 
Lebanese Army (SLA) forces. No injuries were 
reported. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Beirut Radio reported that Lebanese 
President Emile Lahoud and Prime Minister 
Salim al-Huss had met on 18 January with EU 
President Jaime Gama to discuss the Arab-Israeli 
peace process. [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Beirut Radio reported that Hizballah 
shelling of Israeli posts in Bra’shit, Haddatha, and 
Al-Radar had killed one Israeli soldier and injured 
three SLA fighters. [1/27 FBIS] 


Information 
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In Bayada, in Israel’s “security zone,” Hizbal- 
lah forces fired a rocket, killing one Israeli soldier. 
[1/26 WSJ, WP] 

Jan. 26: The London-based Al-Sharg al-Awsat 
reported that Lebanese Deputy Prime Minister 
and Interior Minister Michel al-Murr had denied 
that Saudi millionaire Usama bin Ladin’s group, 
the “Arab Afghans,” had been operating military 
bases in Lebanon. [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: In Dibel, in southern Lebanon, a bomb 
explosion killed SLA Colonel Akl Hashem. 
Hizballah claimed responsibility for the attack. 
Israeli Deputy Defense Minister Ephraim Sneh 
said the attack would “not go unpunished.” [1/31 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 2/7 FBIS, 2/11 MEED] 

The Associated Press reported that, in response 
to the bomb attack that killed SLA Colonel 
Hashim, Israeli planes attacked Hizballah targets 
in Iqlim al-Tuffah. [1/31 WP] 

Jan. 31: During clashes in Qal‘at al-Shagif, in 
Israel’s “security zone,” Hizballah forces killed 
three Israeli soldiers and injured four others. [2/1 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Feb. 4: Israeli helicopters bombed the car of 
Hizballah military commander Khalid Harb, who 
sustained injuries, yet survived the attack. Five 
other people were injured in the attack. [2/7 NYT, 
FT, 2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 6: In southern Lebanon, attacks by Hizballah 
forces killed one Israeli soldier, and injured six 
others. Israeli Prime Minister Barak issued a 
warning of retaliations for any future attacks. [2/7 
NYT, FT, WSJ, FBIS, 2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 8: Israeli aircraft struck power stations—in 
Jamhur, near Beirut, and at Baalbek. Eighteen 
people were injured in the attacks. [2/8 NYT, 
WSJ, WP, 2/18 MEED] 

Feb. 9: In the Majdel Slim area, just outside 
Israel’s “security zone,” Israeli aircraft bombed 
Hizballah targets. No injuries were reported. [2/10 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 10: Beirut Radio reported that in retaliation 
for Israeli attacks on Sujud and Mazra’ at-‘Uq- 
mata, Hizballah had attacked the Al-Radar post. 
[2/11 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: In Metullah, just outside Israel’s “secu- 
rity zone,” Hizballah attacks on an Israeli outpost 
killed one Israeli soldier. Israeli aircraft responded 
with an attack on Nabatiyeh, in southern Lebanon, 
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the reported source of Hizballah shellings. [2/12 
NYT, FT, WP] 

Feb. 16: At a rally in Nabih Chit, 45 miles east of 
Beirut, Hizballah Secretary General Shaykh Has- 
san Nasrallah pledged to continue his group’s 
attacks on Israeli soldiers and SLA fighters in the 
“security zone,” in spite of Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak’s statement of an unconditional July with- 
drawal from the south of Lebanon. [2/17 NYT, 
WP] | 

Feb. 17: At the US embassy in Beirut, Lebanese 
police fought against 2,000 protesters in the larg- 
est anti-American protest to date. [2/18 WSJ, WP] 
Feb. 18: In Beirut, crowds of university students 
protested before offices of the Cable News Net- 
work (CNN), claiming its coverage of Israeli raids 
on Lebanese infrastructure from the week before 
had been biased. [2/18 FT, WP] 

Feb. 23: At a session of the Israeli Knesset, Israeli 
Foreign Minister David Levy stated that if Hizbal- 
lah launched any further attacks onto Israeli soil, 
“Lebanese soil [would] burn.” US State Depart- 
ment Spokesman James P. Rubin called the com- 
ments “inappropriate.” [2/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, 2/26 
WP] 

Feb. 28: In Nabitiyeh, in Israel’s “security zone,” 
Hizballah attacked Israeli and SLA posts, injuring 
three. 

Mar. 5: The Israeli cabinet unanimously adopted 
a proposed 7 July withdrawal of all Israeli soldiers 
from the “security zone” in southern Lebanon, 
stressing that this should take place within the 
context of a peace agreement with Syria. [3/6 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 3/17 MEED] 

Mar. 6: Israel’s Supreme Court rejected requests 
by SLA fighters for political asylum. [3/7 WSJ] 
Mar. 8: Lebanese President Lahoud warned that 
Lebanon would not guarantee security for north- 
ern Israel until Israel addressed the issue of return- 
ing the Golan Heights to Syria. [3/17 MEED] 
Mar. 14: In Mansuri, in southern Lebanon, Israeli 
aircraft attacked Hizballah targets, killing two. 
[3/15 NYT] 

Mar. 15: In response to shellings into northern 
Israel, Israeli aircraft and gunboats attacked 
Hizballah targets. [3/16 NYT, WSJ, 3/17 WP] 
Apr. 4: In Geneva, Israeli Foreign Minister Levy 
assured UN Secretary General Kofi Annan of 
Israel’s commitment to withdraw from Lebanon 
by the July deadline. [4/5 WP] 


Apr. 5: Israel freed from prison Ghassan al- 
Dirani, one of 16 Lebanese men who had been 
held as bargaining tools for the return of Israeli 
troops held by Lebanon. [4/6 NYT, WP] 

Apr. 12: Israel’s Supreme Court ruled as illegal 
the government’s decade-long detention of 15 
Lebanese prisoners, and called for the immediate 
release of eight of the men. [4/13 NYT, WSJ, WP] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 


2000 | 
Feb. 26: The Washington Post reported that, for 
the first time in a decade, Libya had contributed 
three officers to a UN peacekeeping mission. 
[2/27 WP] . 
Mar. 1: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that 
Libyan leader Mu‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi had dis- 
mantled his government, leaving intact only minis- 
ters of justice, security, foreign affairs, finance, and 
information. With the mass layoffs, Mubarak al- 
Shamekh was appointed to lead the new govern- 
ment. Al-Shamekh succeeded Mohammed Ahmed 
al-Mangush, who had served in the position since 
December of 1998. [3/2 NYT, 3/4 FT] 

Mar. 26: In Tripoli, four US State Department 
officials met with Libyan Foreign Ministry offi- 
cials to determine whether a security ban should 
be lifted on Americans traveling to Libya. [3/26 
NYT, WP, 3/27 FT] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs 


2000 

Mar. 12: In Casablanca, 500,000 people rallied 
against a government plan that would require 
equal division of property and money in case of 
divorce between a husband and wife, and which 
would also ban the practice of polygamy in Mo- 
rocco. In Rabat, hundreds of thousands marched in 
support of the same plan. (3/13 NYT, FT, WP] 
Mar. 20: The London daily Financial Times 
reported that in his first foreign visit since being 
crowned, King Mohammad had arrived in France 


to push for Morocco’s membership in the Euro- 
pean Union. [3/20 FT] 


Oman 
See also, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan 


See also, Regional Affairs 


2000 

Jan. 17: At Pakistan Square in Karachi, a bomb 
explosion killed eight people. The Al-Nawaz 
group had claimed responsibility for the explo- 
sion, calling it the “first gift of the new century for 
General Musharraf.” [1/18 FT] 

In Karachi, Judge Rehmat Husayn Jaffri re- 
opened the trial of former Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif. [1/18 NYT] 

General Pervez Musharraf visited China, a 
nation he referred to as Pakistan’s “most reliable 
and trusted friend.” [1/18 NYT, FT] 

Jan. 18: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that in Karachi, Pakistani police had arrested 16 
members of the Muttahida Qawmi Movement 
(MQM) for involvement in the 17 January bomb 
explosion at Pakistan Square. [1/19 FBIS] 

Jan. 20: The Islamabad-based Pakistan Observer 
reported that General Musharraf had recalled ten 
ambassadors from foreign stations, including 
those in Canada, France, Moscow, Saudi Arabia, 
and Sweden. [1/24 FBIS] 

Pakistani Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Sattar 
stated that abiding by the global ban on nuclear 
tests was in the interest of Pakistan, yet asserted 
that his country would not abide by the Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) unless India was 
made to do the same. [1/27 FBIS] 

Jan. 23: The Islamabad-based News reported that 
on 22 January, an explosion in Pakistani-con- 
trolled Kashmir had killed three civilians and 
injured 18. [1/24 FBIS] 

Jan. 26: General Musharraf demanded that all 
judges in the higher courts take an oath swearing 
their allegiance to the military regime. Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court Sa‘id-uz Zaman 
Siddiqi refused to take the oath and was dis- 
missed, to be replaced by Irshad Hassan Khan. 
Five other members of the 13-member Supreme 
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Court also rebuffed the oath and were fired. [1/27 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

Jan. 28: In Karachi, a bomb exploded in a 
mosque, killing four and injuring 28. Another 
bomb had gone off minutes earlier nearby, injur- 
ing four. No one claimed responsibility for either 
attack. [1/29 WP, 2/7 FBIS] 

Jan. 29: AFP reported that in Sialkot, in eastern 
Pakistan, a bomb explosion had killed two and 
injured three. [2/7 FBIS] 

Pakistan announced that India had launched 

rockets into the Pakistani village of Daholo Wali, 
killing two people and injuring three. [1/30 NYT] 
Feb. 3: In Islamabad, General Musharraf issued a 
statement expressing his willingness to “help 
solve the problem” of Saudi millionaire Usama 
bin Ladin, and stated that he was considering 
going to Afghanistan to discuss the situation with 
the ruling Taliban regime. [2/4 WP] 
Feb. 5: General Musharraf visited Pakistani-ruled 
Kashmir on what the government had for two 
years called “Kashmir Solidarity Day,” and urged 
world attention to “Indian atrocities and barbari- 
ties.” [2/6 WP] 

The News reported that jailed religious scholar 
Maulana Mas‘ud ‘Azha had formed a new orga- 
nization, Jesh-e-Muhammad, or Muhammad’s 
Army, to counter Indian forces in Kashmir. [2/7 
FBIS] 

Feb. 7: The Pakistani Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that Pakistan had carried out a test of its 
surface-to-surface Hatf-1 missile. The missile was 
reportedly capable of reaching ranges of 60 miles. 
[2/ 8 FT, WP, FBIS, 2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: The London daily Financial Times re- 
ported that Ishaq Dar, former Foreign Minister 
and aide to former Prime Minister Sharif, had 
been arrested on charges of corruption. [2/10 FT] 
Feb. 11: In Karachi, at the trial of former Prime 
Minister Sharif, General Musharraf's personal 
secretary testified that Musharraf had refused to 
land the plane in India after it had been turned 
away from Karachi, because he believed the plane 
would be shot down. [2/12 NYT] 

Feb. 15: AFP reported that on a train at Hyder- 
abad, 60 miles east of Karachi, a bomb exploded, 
killing three people and injuring 16. [2/7 FBIS] 
Feb. 21: The Washington Post reported that 
Maulana Mas‘ud ‘Azha had been released from 
prison. [2/21 WP] 
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Feb. 28: In Karachi, the entire defense team of 
former Prime Minister Sharif declared a boycott 
of court proceedings, protesting alleged govern- 
ment unfairness in the handling of the case. [2/29 
NYT, FT] 

Mar. 4: The New York Times reported that all but 
one of the lawyers defending former Prime Min- 
ister Sharif had returned to the case. (3/4 NYT] 
Mar. 7: The White House announced that US 
President Bill Clinton would visit Pakistan at the 
end of his trip to India in late March. [3/8 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 8: In his first testimony at his own trial, 
former Prime Minister Sharif said that General 
Musharraf had “prepared a blueprint’ for the 
overthrow, stating that disagreements over skir- 
mishes in Indian-controlled Kashmir had led to 
the eventual break between the two men. [3/9 
NYT, WP] 

Mar. 10: In downtown Karachi, three gunmen 
shot and killed three men, including Iqbal Radh, 
lawyer to former Prime Minister Sharif. White 
House Spokeman Joe Lockhart condemned the 
murders as “horrific acts of violence.” No one 
claimed responsibility for the killings. [3/11 NYT, 
FT, WP] 

Mar. 23: In Islamabad, General Musharraf an- 
nounced that local elections would begin in De- 
cember 2000, and continue through July 2001. 
[3/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

Mar. 25: In Islamabad, US President Clinton met 
with General Musharraf, to discuss the situation in 
Kashmir, and reopening negotiations with India. 
[3/26 NYT, FT, 3/27 WSJ] 

Apr. 6: In Karachi, Judge Jaffri convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment former Prime 
Minister Sharif. [4/7 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 


Qatar 


See also, Information Technology, Regional Affairs 


2000 

Feb. 29: The High Criminal Court sentenced to 
life imprisonment 33 suspects of the failed 1996 
coup, and acquitted 80 others. Among those 
convicted were coup leader Shaykh Hamad Bin 
Jasim al-Thani. [3/10 MEED] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Regional Affairs 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


2000 
Jan. 24: In an effort to isolate National Islamic 
Front leader Hassan al-Turabi, President ‘Umar 
al-Bashir replaced his cabinet, advisors, and 
nearly all state governors, leaving intact 15 former 
members of the cabinet, including foreign, inte- 
rior, and defense ministers. [1/25 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 2/4 MEED] 
Feb. 10: Paulino Matep’s pro-government militia 
released three hostages—-an American UN official 
and two Kenyan pilots—after having kept them 
for a week. [2/11 NYT] 
Feb. 11: The London daily Financial Times 
reported that Sudan’s operation of Canada’s Tal- 
isman Energy, Incorporated, allegedly involved 
egregious human rights violations by the Su- 
danese, as oil revenues reportedly had aided the 
Sudanese government in its war against Christian 
and tribal opposition forces in the south. [2/1] FT] 
The Khartoum daily Al-Sahafi al-Dawli re- 
ported that the Sudanese government would no 
longer facilitate meetings by the Popular Arab and 
Islamic Conference, headed by Hassan al-Turabi. 
[2/12 NYT] 
Feb. 14: Despite US protests, Canadian Foreign 
Minister Lloyd Axworthy announced that not 
only would his country not impose sanctions on 
Talisman Energy, but Canada had also planned to 
reestablish ties with the government in Khartoum. 
[2/15 WP, 2/16 NYT, FT, 2/25 MEED] 
Feb. 16: The US Treasury Department announced 
that it would impose unilateral sanctions on the 
Greater Nile Petroleum Operating Company, 
claiming that Sudapet, the Sudanese oil compa- 
ny—-part of the trifecta that included PetroChina 
National Corporation, Malaysia’s Petronas, and 
Canada’s Talisman—bhad been financing the gov- 
ermment’s war against opposition forces in the 
south: [2/17 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
Mar. 6: Sudanese Justice Minister Mustafa Os- 
man Isma‘il met with US envoy to Sudan Harry 
Johnston. Justice Minister Isma‘il said that it was 
“a mistake” that government warplanes had 


bombed a school in the Nuba mountains in Feb- 
ruary 2000, killing 14 children. [3/7 NYT] 

In southern Sudan, government planes dropped 
two bombs on the Irish aid group Concern World- 
wide. No casualties were reported. (3/7 NYT] 


Syria 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict 


2000 

Mar. 7: In the first government reshuffle since 
1992, Syrian Prime Minister Mahmud Zu’bi re- 
signed. President Hafiz al-Asad appointed Mo- 
hammed Mustafa Mero as new Prime Minister, 
and charged him with forming a new cabinet. [3/8 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 3/10, 3/24 MEED] 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and the Caucasus, Information 
Technology, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs 


2000 

Jan. 17: In Istanbul, police killed one and took 
into custody two Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) 
fighters, following a clash in Beykoz, a town 
straddling the Bosphorus. [1/18 FT] 

Jan. 21: In Konya, police uncovered the remains 
of four people under a villa, believed to be Kurds 
from southeastern Turkey. Authorities considered 
Hizballah members to be the prime suspects in the 
case. [1/23 NYT, 1/26 NYT] 

Jan. 23: In southern Turkey, police uncovered the 
remains of four more people. [1/24 WP] 

Jan. 24: Turkish police uncovered the remains of 
two more people, believed to have been of Kurds. 
President Suléyman Demirel denied state involve- 
ment in the deaths. [1/25 FT, WP] 

Jan. 30: In Diyarbakir, in southeastern Turkey, 
police uncovered the remains of six people. [1/31 
WP] 

Feb. 2: In Diyarbakir, police uncovered the re- 
mains of three people, bringing to 52 the total 
bodies found in two weeks. Authorities suspected 
Hizballah involvement. [2/2 NYT] 

Feb. 3: Turkish Foreign Minister Ismail Cem 
arrived in Athens, Greece, to sign five accords on 
issues ranging from culture to maritime transit. It 
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marked the first official visit to Greece in 40 years 
by a Turkish foreign minister. (2/4 NYT, FT] 
Feb. 9: Amid urges by captured leader Abdallah 
Ocalan, PKK members officially announced that 
they had ended their war against the Turkish 
government, and would pursue their rights “with- 
in the framework of peace and democracy.” [2/10 
NYT, WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 14: In Van, the eastern provincial capital, a 
shootout between Turkish police and PKK mem- 
bers resulted in the deaths of five police officers 
and two PKK soldiers. [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 19: Turkish authorities detained Feridun 
Celik and Selim Ozalp, Kurdish mayors of Di- 
yarbakir and Siirt province, respectively, and 
arrested 23 others, accusing them of aiding jailed 
leader Ocalan. [2/20 NYT, WP] 

Feb. 24: In Diyarbakir, a court officially charged 
the mayors of Diyarbakir, Siirt and Bingol with 
conspiring to aid the PKK and its leader Ocalan. 
All were members of the pro-Kurdish People’s 
Democratic Party (Hadep). [2/24 WP, 2/25 FT, — 
WSJ, WP] 

Feb. 28: In Diyarbakir, a court released on bail 
the three Kurdish mayors after a week of impris- 
onment. Upon his release, Mayor Celik of Di- 
yarbakir shouted to the crowd, “Justice has been 
served.” [2/29 NYT, FT, WP] 

Mar. 10: A court convicted and sentenced to one 
year in prison former Prime Minister Necmettin 
Erbakan, accusing him of “provoking hatred” in a 
1994 speech he had made in which he decried 
Turkey for allegedly having drifted from its Is- 
lamic roots. [3/11 NYT] 

Mar. 26: The Turkish daily Cumhuriyet reported 
that the Turkish military had been amassing 
thousands of soldiers and tanks on the northern 
border, reportedly for an attack on PKK forces. 
[3/27 WP] 

Mar. 29: In Ankara, by a vote of 253 to 236, 
Parliament failed to pass a constitutional change 
that would have allowed President Demirel to run 
for another term in office. [3/30 NYT, 3/31 FT, 
WP] 

Apr. 5: For the second time in just over a week, 
Parliament rejected passage of a constitutional 
change to allow President Demirel to run for 
re-election. [4/6 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 4/21 
MEED] 
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United Arab Emirates 


See also, Information Technology, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq 


2000 

Mar. 5: The government agreed to purchase from 
the Lockheed Martin Corporation 80 F-16 Desert 
Falcon jets. Northrop Grumman International and 
Raytheon agreed to supply jet engines. [3/6 WSJ, 


2000 

Jan. 18: In northern Yemen, 30 miles north of 
San‘a’, tribesmen abducted two French tourists 
and their driver. [1/19 FBIS] 


Jan. 19: Tribesmen released their three hostages. 
[1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Yemeni officials stated that a member of 
the Fehaid tribe had kidnapped US oil worker 
Kenneth White. [1/27 WP, 2/4 FBIS] 

Feb 12: The London daily Financial Times re- 
ported that Yemeni President ‘Ali ‘Abdallah 
“Saleh had called on Yemenis to give up chewing 
gat, a mildly narcotic leaf. This request, along 
with a ban on carrying guns in public, had been 
aimed at securing $500 million in foreign aid. 
[2/12 FT] 

Feb. 29: In San‘a’, members of the Beit al-Qairi 
tribe abducted Polish Ambassador Krzystof Su- 
prowicz, demanding the release from prison of a 
fellow tribesman. [3/2 NYT, 3/3 WP] 

Mar. 6: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that tribesmen had released on 5 March kidnapped 
Ambassador Suprowicz. [3/7 FBIS] 





Book Reviews 


THE INFORMATION REVOLUTION AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST: AN OVERVIEW OF THE 
EARLY LITERATURE 


New Media, New Politics? From Satellite Television to the Internet in the Arab World, 
by Jon Alterman. Washington, DC: The Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 1998. Policy Paper 
No. 48. xiv + 80 pages. n.p. 


New Media in the Muslim World: The Emerging Public Sphere, ed. by Dale F. Eickelman 
and Jon W. Anderson. Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN: Indiana University Press, 1999. xiv + 195 
pages. Notes to p. 199. Gloss. to p. 203. Contribs. to p. 206. Index to p. 213. n.p. 


Arabizing the Internet, by Jon W. Anderson. Abu Dhabi: The Emirates Center for Strategic Studies 
and Research, 1998. Emirates Occasional Papers No. 30. vi + 33 pages. Notes to p. 43. Bibl. to p. 
50. n.p. 


The Information Revolution and the Arab World: Its Impact on State and Society, 
Emirates Center for Strategic Studies and Research. Introduction by Jamal S. Al-Suwaidi. 
Abu Dhabi: The Emirates Center for Strategic Studies and Research, 1998. xii + 194 pages. Contribs. 
to p. 198. Notes to p. 214. Bibl. to p. 229. Index to p. 236. n.p. 


“A Global Village: How the New Media is Transforming the Middle East.” Special issue 
of Middle East Insight. Washington, DC: Middle East Insight, March-April 1999. 


“The Information Revolution and Political Opposition in the Middle East,” by Jerrold D. 
Green, in Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 33, no. 1 (Summer 1999). 


The Internet in the Middle East and North Africa: Free Expression and Censorship. 
Human Rights Watch, June 1999. Available online at http://www.brw.org/hrw/advocacy/internet/mena/ 
intro.htm 


The issues raised by the information revolution and its effects on the Middle East are a relatively new 
subject of serious study; most of the limited literature which has appeared to date has been published 
since 1998, some of it in book form but with major contributions in journals and magazine articles as 
well, not to mention online studies. This review seeks to examine primarily those works in English 
which deal with the political, social, and censorship issues involved, as opposed to market surveys and 
technical studies. It does not seek to be all-inclusive, and future issues of The Middle East Journal will 
review other publications on the subject. 

As is the case with any revolution still in its infancy, analysts and researchers are still groping with 
the longer term implications of new media technologies. 

The various publications under review cover a wide range; some are limited to the Arab world, 
while others cover the broader Islamic world. (The most “wired” Middle Eastern country, Israel, is not 
dealt with directly in most of the works under review.) Some deai only with the Internet, which is still 
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in its infancy in the Middle East; others address new media such as satellite television and cellular 
telephones, which are more entrenched. 

For those wanting a brief overview, Jon B. Alterman’s 80-page monograph, New Media, New 
Politics, provides an introduction to various new media in the Arab world. Alterman is particularly good 
at describing the influence of pan-Arab daily newspapers and, more recently, satellite television in 
creating a broader discourse among Arab élites, and between those in the Arab world and the diaspora 
in Europe and the United States. He is cautious about the impact of the Internet, recognizing both its 
potential and the limitations imposed by language, difficulty of access, and censorship concerns. And 
this being a monograph from the Washington Institute for Near East Policy, it comes complete with 
policy recommendations. Alterman points out that the rise of pan-Arab media has given birth to a “new 
Arabism,” transcending national boundaries, which could pose challenges for United States policy 
when Arab public opinion opposes US actions in the region. 

Another useful overview of the subject is the March-April 1999 special issue of Middle East 
Insight magazine, containing more than a dozen articles that deal with the various media, with specific 
countries (e.g., Iran and Israel), and with some of the relevant political and social issues. The articles 
range from thoughtful explorations of the possibilities to descriptions of numerous specific endeavors, 
some of which read a bit like puff pieces. 

More scholarly, and of more lasting value, is the collection New Media in the Muslim World, 
edited by Dale F. Eickelman and Jon W. Anderson. The book deals with the broader Muslim world, and 
includes chapters on Bangladesh and Indonesia, as well as two chapters on Turkey, and one on 
African-American Muslim communities. The editors are both anthropologists, but the contributors 
represent a variety of disciplines. While some of the articles lapse at times into the language of 
academic social science, this book—the first collection to cover such a broad range with academic 
rigor—is nonetheless valuable. 

While the country-specific chapters contain much useful data, many readers will find the broader 
articles particularly interesting. Eickelman and Anderson lead off with a chapter on “Redefining Muslim 
Publics,” while Augustus Richard Norton tackles “New Media, Civic Pluralism, and the Slowly 
Retreating State.” Eickelman deals with the “Communication and Control” issues, and Anderson with 
the interpretation of Islam on the Internet. 

Another collection, The Information Revolution and the Arab World: Its five on State and 
Society, published by The Emirates Center for Strategic Studies and Research in Abu Dhabi, limits itself 
to the Arab world, though Lester Thurow’s lead chapter, “The Information-Communications Revolu- 
tion and the Global Economy,” is not particularly region-specific. The other chapters deal with a wide 
range of media issues, some of which are essentially descriptive and others more theoretical. 

The Emirates Center has also published a monograph by Jon W. Anderson, one of the more prolific 
writers in the field, called Arabizing the Internet. It is really a brief essay, but a useful one, with a 
helpful bibliography. 

Certainly, new media provide new means for dissident and opposition groups to spread their 
messages, and this fact has provoked many Middle Eastern governments to seek means of blocking 
access to those messages. This issue is dealt with, at least peripherally, in most of the books under 
review. Addressing the subject more specifically is an article by Jerrold D. Green of RAND in the 
Summer 1999 issue of the MESA Bulletin, “The Information Revolution and Political Opposition in the 
Middle East.” Although Green’s piece is only a few pages long, it is nonetheless a useful contribution. 

The censorship issue gets more detailed treatment in Human Rights Watch’s study of The Internet 
in the Mideast and North Africa, available online, which includes specific country case studies on 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, and the United Arab Emirates (UAE). 
While not including every country in the region, that selection does cover the spectrum rather well, from 
Iraq, with no Internet access, to countries which are in the forefront of Internet development in the 
region, such as the UAE. Human Rights Watch addresses legal and other regulatory constraints, access 
issues, and the like. 
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Not surprisingly, the Human Rights Watch report serves as a reminder to those who paint too rosy 
a picture of the Internet as spelling the doom of authoritarian governments. Dissident groups have 
indeed found new ways to deliver their message, often from abroad. But the other side of that coin is 
that, while the Internet may indeed be difficult to censor, it is actually easier for a government to 
computer search vast quantities of E-mail for keywords than to open regular mail or monitor tapped 
telephones. Thus, some of the more optimistic predictions of the withering away of the state may be 
premature. The Human Rights Watch report notes various ways governments seek to control access to 
objectionable content: through government controlled servers, as in Saudi Arabia, high pricing (limiting 
access to the élites) in a number of countries, detailed legislation in Tunisia, and so on. 

Still, it is clear that the new media have already changed the way many people in the Middle East 
acquire and interpret the news, largely due to the pan-Arab daily newspapers and the rise of satellite 
television channels. 

The Internet is still in its infancy, and efforts by governments to control access and monitor content 
are predictable (often using the need to combat pornography as an argument for monitoring political 
content as well). But experience elsewhere, particularly the cases of China and Singapore, suggests that 
any country which intends to play a full role in the global economy is unlikely to be able to maintain 
absolute control over the Internet. It is difficult to permit participation in global commerce while 
limiting the marketplace of ideas. The rapid international spread of computer viruses, such as the “love 
bug” of May 2000, is evidence of the speed, global reach, and penetration of the Internet; ideas can 
spread just as rapidly. 

The Middle East has, so far, been slow to adopt some new technologies, particularly the Internet. 
But it cannot remain aloof much longer, and other technologies have already brought significant 
changes to the region. Middle East watchers of all sorts (e.g., policy analysts, political scientists, 
sociologists, and intelligence officers) will be waiting to see what the impact really is, while Middle 
Eastern governments and their people—the consumers of the information revolution—will both shape, 
and be shaped by, technological change. 

This review was prepared by Journal Editor Michael Dunn. 


consist of individual citizens, but of communities 
and institutions, notably of the ‘ulama’ (notables), 
mosques, bazaar, guilds, and the like. According 
to Kamali, “civil society” organizations such as 
these served as the institutional backdrop within 
which opposition against the Qajar and Pahlavi 


IRAN 


Revolutionary Iran: Civil Society and 
State in the Modernization Process, by 


Masoud Kamali. Aldershot, UK: Ashgate Pub- 
lishing Co., 1998. xx + 275 pages. Notes to 298. 
Gloss. to 302. Bibl. to 311. Index to 318. $68.95. 


Reviewed by Asef Bayat 


This ambitious book aims to examine compara- 
tively the Constitutional Revolution of 1905 and 
the Islamic Revolution of 1979 in Iran, using 
“civil society” as its central conceptual tool. Yet, 
whether this project is successful remains open to 
question. 

In contrast to the typical Orientalist vision, 
Kamali attempts to show that both “traditional” 
and “modern” civil society have existed in Iran. 
These forms of civil society, however, did not 


regimes was mounted. The results were the Con- 
stitutional Revolution of 1905 and the Islamic 
Revolution of 1979. The Constitutional Revolu- 
tion, however, was soon followed by the auto- 
cratic rule of Reza Shah, who began to weaken the 
power of the ‘ulama’. His son, Mohammad Reza 
Shah, continued to undermine the power bases of 
the clergy largely through his modernization pol- 
icy. Nevertheless, the clergy maintained their 
independence by relying on religious donations 
from the faithful. An Islamic movement was 
galvanized in the person of ‘Ali Shari‘ati, who, 
according to Kamali, paved the way for the 
popularity of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini’s the- 
ory of velayat-i fagih (the rule of the supreme 
jurist). Thus, Kamali contends, the clergy— 
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equipped with the theory of an alternative state 
and with a language understood by the dispos- 
sessed—launched the Islamic revolution. 

In a sense, this work is positive, since it 
advances a critique of the Orientalist view of the 
“stagnant” Muslim societies; however, this con- 
tention is hardly new. Indeed, the book contains 
little theoretical discussion of the contested con- 
cept of civil society. Nor does the book engage the 
sizeable literature on this subject as it relates to 
the Middle East. 

Although Kamali, correctly, views the revolu- 
tion as a process, he grants too much credence to 
the conscious and rational historical actors, nota- 
bly the ‘ulama’. The way the stories of the two 
revolutions unfold in this book give the impres- 
sion that the clergy allegedly knew what they 
wanted and got it. Not only is this claim of 
dubious empirical validity, the approach implic- 
itly overlooks the historical conditions which 
allowed the clergy to act the way they did. Indeed, 
unlike what Kamali argues, Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
idea of velayat-i faqih was unknown to many 
clerical figures before the revolution. 

Kamali also emphasizes the role of the “dispos- 
sessed” (i.e., the urban underclass), which he 
identifies as the most important social base of 
support for the revolution. However, there is no 
credible evidence suggesting that this underclass 
played any major role in the process of the 
revolution, let alone constituting “the most visibly 
active group in the movement [?] of 1975-79” (p. 
182). The “dispossessed” became active in the 
street demonstrations only in the last phase of the 
revolution, and more so after the collapse of the 
ancien regime. It is unfortunate that on this 
subject and other issues such as the link between 
the bazaar and the clergy, Kamali overlooks some 
of the well-known works, such as Farhad Kaze- 
mi’s book on the urban poor and the revolution 
(Poverty and Revolution in Iran), Ahmad Ashraf 
on bazaar and clergy, Khosrowkhavar, Ashraf and 
Banuazizi on the forms of popular mobilization 
during the revolution, and my own work on 
industrial workers (Workers and Revolution in 
Tran). 

In short, the book may offer a useful read for 
the lay reader unfamiliar with revolutionary 
events in Iran. Experts, however, will find little 
original analysis and insight in the book. 


Asef Bayat, Department of Sociology, The Amer- 
ican University in Cairo 


Tortured Confessions: Prisons and Public 
Recantations in Modern Iran, by Ervand 
Abrahamian. Berkeley, CA: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1999. vii + 228 pages. Notes to p. 
256. Bibl. to p. 272. Index to p. 279. $45 cloth; 
$16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Lisa Hajjar 


As a social history of the treatment of political 
prisoners in 20th century Iran, or a who’s who of 
the incarcerated, or a review of successive re- 
gimes’ interrogation tactics and prison facilities, 
Ervand Abrahamian’s Tortured Confessions is an 
important contribution. With an encyclopedic ac- 
count of abuses perpetrated over decades against 
those in custody, Abrahamian handily dispels any 
possible misconception that modern Iran has not 
been a continuously torturing state. The subject 
that animates him, and toward which the narrative 
builds, is the use of “recantations” (i.e., taped or 
otherwise recorded “interviews” by prisoners), 
which began during the Shah’s regime, and con- 
tinued, or resumed, under the Islamic Republic 
after the revolution. However, the book falls short 
on analysis of this phenomenon. In the Introduc- 
tion, following a brief review and critique of the 
various explanations about why torture returned 
with such a vengeance in the 20th century, he 
offers the interpretation that Iran uses torture 
“predominantly to obtain these ideological recan- 
tations” (p. 4). This is not an explanation, but 
rather a question his work should have sought to 
answer. 

The first half of the book is organized chrono- 
logically: it covers repression, resistance, reform, 
and torture under the regimes of Reza Shah, 
Muhammad Reza Shah, and the Islamic Republic. 
The second half takes as its framework the polit- 
ical organization and incarceration history of 
opposition movements after the revolution, with a 
final chapter on the mass executions in 1988. This 
history offers a dynamic account of the regimes’ 
policies, anxieties, and strategies to entrench 
themselves, and of the ideologico-political per- 
suasions and alliances (as well as ethnicity, edu- 
cation, jobs, and ages) of those who mobilized to 


resist them. Since many opponents and critics of 
the regimes were imprisoned, and many of them 
were subjected to horrible forms of violence and 
deprivation, Abrahamian argues persuasively that 
important aspects of Iranian history can be read 
through the prism of prisons. 

The first publicly televised recantation was that 
of a well-known physicist imprisoned under the 
Shah for communist subversion, who seemed to 
have experienced a genuine change of heart. 
Thus, the idea of recantation was hit upon inad- 
vertently, but its potential utility to bolster the 
ideological agenda of the Shah’s White Revolu- 
tion inspired the demand for more. To win over 
the “new intelligentsia” for this agenda and legit- 
imize the fight against guerrillas (Marxists, Mu- 
jahedin and religious), the Shah’s interrogators 
made recantation an objective of torture. After 
1979, the Islamic regime also made recantation a 
goal in itself—though this was pursued far more 
brutally and relentlessly, and “interviews” were 
accorded a far higher domestic public profile, than 
during the Shah’s regime. 

But why? If the answer is simply to discredit 
opponents among their comrades, or to provide 
positive propaganda for the regime’s ideological 
stance by having “enemies” attest to their own 
past errors and new pro-regime convictions, then 
Abrahamian’s work satisfies. Indeed, one of the 
most important contributions of the book is to 
force Iranian readers to rethink their own “con- 
sumption” of these recantations as truly spoken 
and freely given. The author charges that most 
people, including those in the opposition, gener- 
ally failed or refused to connect what they saw to 
the well-known use of torture. However, readers 
will be frustrated if they want an answer that goes 
deeper than a descriptive comparison of Iranian 
torture and recantation to the Inquisition, the 
Moscow show trials, and the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution. Abrahamian seems conflicted about 
his own purpose in writing this book: the bulk of 
his energy was clearly devoted to uncovering and 
chronicling the abuses and the abused. Little was 
left for analysis, as evident in the throw-away 
statements at the ends of paragraphs (in lieu of 
deeper explanations) peppered throughout this 
work. As an example, he criticizes the credulous- 
ness of Iranian scholars who failed to make the 
connection between either the form or content of 
recantation and torture, concluding cryptically: 
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“Presumably those who had ascended to the 
auto-da-fé had done so to ‘flatter’ the Inquisition” 
(p. 187). The reader can interpret statements such 
as this to be indicative of Abrahamian’s struggle 
with the demons released by his research into this 
tragic material; he allowed himself only the occa- 
sional (and brief) rant of (understandable) anger. 

This book is vital reading for anyone interested 
in the subjects it addresses. Its greatest service, 
though, will be to inspire others to take these 
details and apply them to an analysis of torture 
that anchors such violence in the Iranian context 
to other places where people have been subjected 
to similar horrors for comparable reasons. 


Lisa Hajjar, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Comprehensive History of The Jews of 
Iran: The Outset of the Diaspora, by Habib 
Levy. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1999. 
xix + 551. Gloss. to p. 554. Bibl. to p. 564. Index 
to p. 597. n.p. 


Reviewed by Vera Moreen 


This work is an abridgment of Dr. Habib Levy’s 
(1896-1984) three-volume work, Tartkh-i 
Yahud-i Iran, published in Tehran in 1960. It was 
abridged and edited by Dr. Hooshang Ebrami and 
translated into English by George W. Maschke. 
The project was funded by a publication grant 
from The Cultural Foundation of Habib Levy of 
Los Angeles. 

Normally, a work that is 40 years old, drasti- 
cally abridged and a translation at that, would not 
be appropriate for review in a scholarly journal. 
However, given this work’s status as a “classic” in 
the much neglected field of Judeo-Iranian studies, 
some observations may still be relevant. 

The desirability of writing a continuous history 
of the long Jewish sojourn in Iran notwithstand- 
ing, it is not possible to do so now and it was 
certainly not possible to do so in Dr. Levy’s 
lifetime. The problem is not exclusively, or even 
mainly, the spotty research done on this vast 
subject. Rather, it is that the scarcity of sources in 
many periods simply does not permit for numer- 
ous huge lacunae to be filled in a credible histor- 
ical fashion. Thus, although one can state 
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confidently that the Jewish community of Iran is 
the oldest continuous Jewish diaspora (dating 
back as far as 586, and quite likely, to 722 BCE), 
there is precious little solid evidence to flesh out 
the nature of this presence in remote antiquity. 
What is true about blocks of time in antiquity 
remains equally true, unfortunately, for important 
segments of medieval history, especially the early 
Islamic periods, including the rule of the Tahirid, 
Saffarid, Samanid, Buyid and Ghaznavid dynas- 
ties (821-1157). Nevertheless, even these periods 
are not entirely opaque; the statements of travel- 
ers, fragments from the Cairo genizah, the rise of 
Karaism, and the appearance of Judeo-Persian 
(Persian in Hebrew script) texts, cast brief and 
tantalizing light on a vibrant and creative Jewish 
civilization in Iran. The light becomes more 
continuous and reliable after 1501, which marks 
the advent of the Safavid dynasty and the impo- 
sition of Shi‘ism on the kingdom. 

To Dr. Levy belongs the credit of not being 
discouraged and defeated by the fact that tradi- 
tional Iranian sources seldom concern themselves 
with the plight of the lower classes or minorities. 
Even as he was aware of these problems, Dr. Levy 
appears to have been undaunted by the enormous 
chronological span and the spotty nature of his 
sources concerning Jewish life in Iran. In attempt- 
ing to write a continuous history of Jewish life in 
Iran from antiquity until the creation of the State 
of Israel, he stitched together a powerful tale in 
which passion and compassion were often his 
most visible threads. Love for Iran and for its 
people (Jews and those non-Jews who treated 
them fairly) shine forth from the pages of his 
work. And, as he draws near to contemporary 
times (i.e., to the late 19th and the 20th centuries), 
Dr. Levy’s narratives become increasingly more 
fascinating and historically more reliable—espe- 
cially those eye-witness accounts to events 
through which he lived and in which, as a pillar of 
the Iranian Jewish community, he was often an 
important participant. 

Since Dr. Levy completed his Persian volumes, 
critical scholarship on Iranian history in general 
advanced enormously in the second half of the 
20th century, and knowledge of Iranian Jewish 
communities has improved considerably. Unfor- 
tunately, the editor of this abridgment has not seen 
fit to update Dr. Levy’s work (admittedly a 
difficult task), nor has he done so at least in the 


Bibliography. The footnotes that have been added 
are principally to the Encyclopaedia Judaica 
(1971-), itself outdated- on this and many other 
topics, and to articles that draw their information, 
in a circular fashion, from Dr. Levy. 

It is generally unfair to hold earlier historians, 
especially those of another culture and working in 
another language, to critical historical standards 
forged in the West in the 20th century. We should 
recognize, instead, that it is their efforts that have 
inspired us, and our debt of gratitude to scholarly 
pioneers, such as Dr. Habib Levy, remains pro- 
found. Personally, this reviewer hopes that the 
welcome publication in English of Dr. Levy’s 
abridged volume will continue to stimulate re- 
search into the rich history of Iranian Jewry and 
bring forth more scholars from the midst of this 
community who are interested in investigating its 
past. 


Vera Moreen, Swarthmore College 


IRAQ 


The Other Kurds: Yazidis in Colonial 
Iraq, by Nelida Fuccaro. London and New York: 
I.B. Tauris Publishers, 1999. xiii + 170 pages. 
Notes to 207. Bibl. to 221. Index to 230. $55. 


Reviewed by Peter P. Garretson 


In this book, Nelida Fuccaro helps to fill a major 
need in Middle Eastern studies: dispassionate 
surveys of minorities in the Middle East that place 
their subjects in the context of time and place. 
Fuccaro’s coverage of the Yazidis in Iraq dur- 
ing the Mandate period from 1920 to 1932 is 
comprehensive. Chapter one deals with religious 
themes and social religious institutions that have 
defined Yazidi communalism over the centuries. 
It also introduces the state as a context for 
communal action in the late Ottoman period. 
Chapter two discusses the Yazidi settlement of 
Jabal Sinjar and the complex interconnections 
between tribalism, communalism, land, demogra- 
phy, and economic development. Chapter three 
examines the mechanisms of state control im- 
posed by Great Britain over Yazidi tribal areas in 
the Mandatory period. Particular attention is de- 


voted to the impact of these mechanisms on 
Yazidi tribal élites and, more generally, on tribal 
mobilization. Chapter four looks at the ways in 
which the Yazidis of Jabal Sinjar became directly 
involved in the process of state formation in the 
context of British imperial policies and of the 
stability of a newly emerging regional state sys- 
tem. It focuses, especially, on the role of the 
delineation of the boundaries between Iraq, Syria, 
and Turkey; and on the impact this had on the 
Yazidis of Jabal Sinjar. Chapter five examines 
developments affecting Yazidi religious and po- 
litical solidarities, set against the background of 
the intense politicization of communalism in 
northern Iraq on the eve of the termination of the 
British Mandate. 

Some of the strengths of this book lie in its 
emphasis on continuity. At the beginning of the 
book, Fuccaro takes care to place in context the 
travails of the Yazidis during the Mandate period. 
She goes back to the periods before, and during, 
the Ottoman Empire, identifying themes and ten- 
sions that reemerged after the First World War. 
The continuities are as remarkable as the changes 
that occurred across these time periods. Further- 
more, Fuccaro correctly emphasizes the impor- 
tance that the boundaries of Jabal Sinjar with the 
French Mandate of Syria and with Turkey played 
in the modern history of the Yazidis. These are 
themes that should be more widely explored in 
discussing other minorities in the history of the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

Fuccaro’s study does, however, have some 
weaknesses. For example, there is only paragraph 
(on page 170) that puts the Yazidis in the context 
of the events after 1932. A somewhat longer and 
more detailed account would have been useful. 
Fuccaro perhaps understates the significance of 
violence and banditry among the Yazidis during 
the Mandate, though this surely played a larger 
role in relations between the center and periphery, 
and also in the Yazidis’ relations with the French 
and the Turks than Fuccaro’s cursory discussion 
of the subject suggests. 

Finally, one should say that this book is emi- 
nently readable and a significant contribution not 
only to Yazidi, Kurdish, and Iraqi studies, but also 
to the studies of minorities generally. 


Peter P. Garretson, Department of History, Flor- 
ida State University 
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ISRAEL 


Dialogue, Conflict Resolution and Change: 
Arab-Jewish Encounters in Israel, by Mo- 
hammed Abu-Nimer. Albany, NY: State Univer- 
sity of New York Press, 1999. xxiii + 199 pages. 
$17.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Lily Polliack 


Mohammed Abu-Nimer puts the Arab-Jewish 
Encounter program under a scholarly lens. His 
research is intended to ascertain whether this 
program (in which the author, himself partici- 
pated for 15 years) effectively promoted dialogue, 
conflict resolution, and change between Jewish and 
Arab students in the Israeli educational system. 

The Arab-Jewish Encounter program gained 
momentum in the 1980’s in the light of the rise of 
the right-wing, rabid anti-Arab Kach party. Led 
by Rabbi Meir Kahane, Kach won 26,000 votes in 
the 1984 elections, leaving the Israeli center and 
left totally dumbfounded and in a deep moral 
dilemma: Had Zionism become racism, as a 
United Nations resolution had proclaimed in 
1975, and what could be done in order to stop the 
flow toward prejudice and discrimination? 

The answer—described, annotated, and com- 
prehensively researched by Abu-Nimer in this 
book—-was to set up an Arab-Jewish Encounter 
program for Arab and Jewish youth that would 
encourage understanding through personal and 
cultural acquaintance. This program had some 
success at the elementary level, but ran into 
difficulty when political discussions between the 
participants were included, for each side stuck 
fiercely to its predispositions. By opening up a 
pandora’s box of grievances and misunderstand- 
ings, resentment, and hatred, these encounters 
only served to increase estrangement, leaving 
each side with an even more emotionally charged 
perception of “the other” and “the enemy.” 

Abu-Nimer himself provides the clue to the 
failure of this program as an instrument of polit- 
ical dialogue, conflict resolution, and change be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in Israel, when he states in 
the book’s Introduction that, in the “Arab-Jewish 
conflict in Israel,” he was “influenced...as a 
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Palestinian resident of Israel” who “was. con- 
stantly challenged by political events” (p. xx). 
Indeed, though Abu-Nimer worked for so long in 
a program that was intended to promote Arab- 
Israel peaceful coexistence through facilitating a 
change in political identity, he too resists such a 
change in his own identity. 

On page 134, Abu-Nimer identifies as “the core 
issue of Arab-Jewish relations in Israel: to deal 
with the Jewishness of the State of Israel.” How- 
ever, an approach such as this could only raise 
Israel’s own threat perception. Thus, these Arab- 
Jewish encounters had become self-defeating, by 
undermining, as it were, Israel’s ultimate raison 
d’être (i.e., to provide a haven for the Jewish 
people in a Jewish-preferred majority state). 

Fortunately for Israel, the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) led by Yasir ‘Arafat accepted 
the principle of the Jewishness of the state of 
Israel, thereby opening the way towards true 
dialogue, conflict resolution, and change. This 
dialogue takes place not so much between Jewish 
and Arab citizens of the State of Israel as between 
recognized nations, each with a clear political 
identity and validity: between Israelis (a Jewish 
majority in Israel) and Palestinians (an Arab 
majority in the emerging Palestinian state). 

Although Abu-Nimer published his book in 
1999, he refers only scantily to the great changes 
that have taken place in Arab-Jewish relations 
since the initiation of the peace process six years 
earlier, perhaps because these changes are taking 
place outside of the framework of his book. It is a 
framework that recognizes Yasir Arafat not as a 
“diplomat,” as stated by Abu-Nimer on p.133, but 
as the leader of the Arab-Palestinian nation, a 
nation that in terms of political identity includes 
all of the Arab people who are now or once 
were—like Abu-Nimer himself—‘resident[s] of 
Israel” (p. xx). 

Hence, rather paradoxically, Abu-Nimer’s 
book is most interesting in its description and 
explanation of negotiating techniques, for indeed 
it is these techniques, first worked out through 
trial and error in the Arab-Jewish encounters, that 
have been most successfully implemented in the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 


Dr. Lily Polliack, Rothberg International School, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Israel 


Israel And The Western Powers, 1952- 
1960, by Zach Levey. Chapel Hill, NC and 
London: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1997. xi + 203 pages. Append. to p. 140. Tables 
to p. 148. Notes to p. 192. Bibl. to p. 197. Index 
to p. 203. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Gabriel Sheffer 


It is true, as Levey contends in this book, that 
most of the existing literature on Israeli foreign 
relations and policy in the late 1950s has focused 
on Israeli-US “special relations.” In order to 
balance this one-sided perspective, this book de- 
scribes and analyzes Israeli-American as well as 
Israeli-British, Israeli-French and, to a certain 
extent, Israeli-German relations. 

However, there is nothing new in the two main 
arguments presented in this book. Levey’s first 
argument is that, basically, arms served as a focal 
point of Israel’s foreign relations, and that Israeli 
policymakers’ main concern and purpose was to 
maintain (without too many constraints) close 
strategic relations with the United States and to 
obtain American weapons. Levey’s second argu- 
ment is that because the United States was ex- 
tremely reluctant to make any formal strategic 
commitment to Israel and supply arms, Israeli 
senior policymakers had no choice but to look for 
possible alternative sources, mainly of arms. The 
main alternatives were Britain, France and, later, 
West Germany. 

Although this descriptive book provides neither 
new theoretical insights nor a novel interpretation 
of Israeli foreign policy making and policies, it 
contributes well-documented, detailed analyses of 
Israel’s relations with potential and actual alter- 
native sources of arms. The book also highlights 
certain aspects and nuances of Israel’s relations 
with the United States, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. Thus, for example, Levey elaborates on 
Israel’s repeated failed attempts to obtain Amer- 
ican arms, to extract security guarantees from the 
United States without incurring obligations that 
might have constrained its freedom of action; 
Israel’s accurate evaluations, including the fickle 
nature, of the “French connection”; the Israelis’ 
justifiable doubts about Britain’s position in the 
region and their continuous suspicions of that 
power’s true goals; and the role that the Israelis 


assigned to West Germany as a substitute source 
of sophisticated arms. 

Unlike the book’s noticeable success in provid- 
ing a well-researched, well-documented, and lu- 
cid account of the tactical aspects of the relations 
between the three Western powers and Israel, it is 
less successful in providing a truly comprehensive 
_ analysis of Israeli policymaking and policies dur- 
ing the period under discussion. In other words, 
despite the presentation of a wealth of hitherto 
untapped archival materials (incidentally, in this 
context the book inaccurately inflates the impor- 
tance of the discussions in Mapai’s Central For- 
eign Affairs and-Political Committees), this book 
is not “new history.” 

Levey’s main argument—that arms were up- 
permost in the Israelis’ minds and determined 
their entire orientation—is tenuous, at best. There 
is no doubt that Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
and his colleagues were concerned with other, not 
less significant matters, such as Israel’s positions 
in the West in general, in the various Western 
countries, and in the Middle East; in industrial- 
ization and economic development; in reparations 
from Germany; and in relations with Jewish 
communities in the diaspora and immigration to 
Israel. 

Similarly, it seems an exaggeration to attribute 
other political developments to the arms issue. 
Thus, for example, Moshe Sharett’s forced resig- 
nation was only partly connected to the arms 
issue. In the same vein, limiting the analysis of 
Israeli-British relations to arms purchases, while 
in reality this relationship encompassed other, not 
less significant issues (e.g., oil, mutual claims, 
and various political matters), creates an unbal- 
anced description. 

Furthermore, in explaining the outbreak of the 
1956 Suez War, Levey does not convey the 
complete scope of Israeli considerations and 
goals. Levey does not discuss the full meaning 
and significance of non-alignment, whose main 
proponent was Moshe Sharett, and which influ- 
enced later Israeli positions vis-a-vis the United 
States and the other powers. Nor does Levey 
discuss the economic interests of Britain and 
France in selling arms to Israel—-a crucial element 
in the game. l 

Though the book very briefly mentions that the 
United States was informed about Israeli arms 
deals with Britain, France and Germany, and that 
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these were done with a tacit American blessing, it 
does not attribute to this factor the right weight, 
which could have substantially altered the entire 
analysis of these relations. 

In sum, although this descriptive book does not 
provide new theoretical or analytical insights into 
the complex issue of Israeli foreign policymaking 
and policies, it is worthwhile reading because of 
its focus and clarity. Also, because Levey makes 
extensive use of declassified archival materials, 
the book provides a good starting point for further 
research into the more comprehensive issues of 
Israeli foreign policy and the Jewish State’s rela- 
tions with the three major Western powers. 


Gabriel (Gabi) Sheffer is Professor of Political 
Science at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


JORDAN 


The Muslim Brotherhood and the Kings 
of Jordan, 1945-1993, by Marion Boulby. 
Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1999. xix + 160 
pages. Index to p. 169. $44.95. 


Reviewed by Hanna Y. Freij 


The Muslim Brotherhood in the Arab world has 
received a great deal of attention in recent years 
due to the West’s obsession with fundamentalism 
and the prospect of terrorism. In the Foreword, 
John Voll points out that there have been few 
single-country books or articles on this subject (p. 
x). This book is a sound attempt to fill this 
scholarly void and to challenge conventional no- 
tions that all Islamist movements are violent by 
nature and that their ultimate goal is to capture the 
State and impose the Shari‘a. In fact, Boulby tries 
to show, relying on sound evidence, that the 
Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan is moderate, has 
cooperated with the Hashemite regime, and has 
never sought to capture the state. 

Boulby lays the ground work in the first chapter 
by discussing in some detail the development of 
the State of Jordan. Drawing upon secondary 
sources for much of this discussion, he illustrates 
the difficulty that Jordan, at its inception, faced in 
shaping a national identity. Arab nationalist/sec- 
ular parties—especially the National Socialist 
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Party led by Sulayman al-Nabulsi (who won the 
1957 free elections and sought to align Jordan 
with Egypt and the Soviet Bloc), along with the 
Islamists, Arab Nationalists, and Ba‘thists-—were 
competing identity communities that challenged 
the formation of a Jordanian identity per se. King 
Husayn sought to deal with these identity chal- 
lenges by conducting a short-lived experiment 
with democratic politics. In the 1950s, given the 
political and existential challenge to Jordan posed 
by Egyptian President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s na- 
tionalist politics, the King instituted martial law 
and abolished the electoral process, thus strength- 
ening his hold on power (p. 21). The author 
provides a very good discussion of the subsequent 
political events that led to the second free elec- 
tions in Jordanian history in 1989. 

In chapter two, the focus shifts squarely to the 
Muslim Brotherhood and its formative years. 
Here, the author’s sources are a mixture of inter- 
views and secondary data in Arabic and English. 
While the Muslim Brotherhood in Jordan sought 
to replicate the goals and philosophy. of its Egyp- 
tian counterpart, the one fundamental difference 
that existed then and continues to this day is the 
Jordanian Islamists’ “relative lack of intellectual 
vigour as well as the limited Islamic theoretical 
legacy on the formation of the state” (p. 38). This 
has enabled the movement to appear highly ac- 
commodating to the regime and far less contro- 
versial when it came to the notion of democracy 
and its compatibility with the Shari‘a and the 
shura. Another characteristic in the early years, 
according to Yusuf al-Azm, a leading Jordanian 
lkhwan member, was that the Brotherhood ac- 
cepted the King’s authority and sought a dialogue 
with him in the hope that he shared their vision of 
Islam (pp. 54-55). In those early years, the 
movement, which had always been a charitable 
society, gained a great deal of support as a result 
of its humanitarian work among the Palestinian 
refugees, This fertile social and identity base 
proved to be an unbeatable combination for the 
movement when its members competed for par- 
liamentary elections in later years. In this chapter, 
Boulby also discusses the movement’s weekly 
al-Kifah al-Islami (The Islamic Struggle)—-a pub- 
lication which the author finds full of “bombastic 
rhetoric” and the concerns of the time, “the battle 
against the nationalist and Communist forces ... 
and the need to tackle the corruptive influences of 


the governmental, educational and social institu- 
tions” (p. 66). 

The success of the Ikhwan at the polls has been 
attributed to its ability to develop an electoral base 
of support as a social movement when other 
political parties were denied that opportunity 
during the period between 1952 and 1989. In 
chapter three, Boulby analyzes how the move- 
ment gained supporters following the 1967 defeat 
of Arab Nationalism. The author then examines 
the Ikhwan’s recruitment strategies, as well as its 
support base. 

Much of the research in this chapter is based on 
interviews that the author did with the leadership 
and some unnamed student members in the move- 
ment. However, the author’s assertion that the 
identity or the membership of Majlis al-Shura 1s 
unknown (p. 77) is disputable. This reviewer had 
the opportunity to interview a female member of 
the Majlis al-Shura in 1996. Following the 1997 
elections, the Islamist weekly, Assabeel, pub- 
lished the names of the Majlis. Several years ago, 
Controller-General ‘Abd al-Majid al-Dhunaybat 
replaced the aged Khalifa. 

Boulby shows that the Ikhwan, like most polit- 
ical and social movements in the Third World, 
was able to recruit students through teachers who 
were sympathetic to the movement (p. 85). After 
a “wave of Islamization” and the proliferation of 
mosque-building in Jordan from the mid-1970s to 
the mid-1980s, the Ikhwan also utilized mosques 
(p. 89). However, the author accepts some state- 
ments rather uncritically; for example, the state- 
ment of an ex-Ikhwan member, Dr, Samira 
Fayyad, who points out that fathers who insisted 
that their daughters wear the hijab (head scarf) 
had almost nothing to do with religion, and that 
“[this}] is just a conservative tradition” (p. 97). 
Another point of view that Boulby seems to have 
adopted without questioning is that the 1984 
elections signaled a change in the voting behavior 
of “tribespeople [who] tended to vote more and 
more as individuals...rather than [on a] tribal 
basis” (p.100). Boulby borrows this observation 
from Linda Layne’s book.! However, if the 1993 
and the subsequent 1997 elections have shown 
anything, it is that people in Jordan still vote along 
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1. Linda Layne, Home and Homeland. The Dia- 
logics of Tribal and National Identities in Jordan 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994). 


tribal lines and that, for this reason, the late King 
Husayn changed the electoral law to one person, 
one vote.? 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the Muslim 
Brotherhood from the 1989 elections up to the 
1993 election campaign. Surprisingly, although 
the book was published in 1999, the elections 
results of 1993 and 1997 are not examined. 
Analyzing these results would have shed a great 
deal of light on how King Husayn curbed the 
influence of the Ikhwan and the Islamic Action 
Front, the official political party representing the 
movement. In fact, this party did not choose to run 
in 1997, arguing that the elections laws were 
skewed against them. A good part of the chapter 
is devoted to the Ikhwan’s ideology, goals, and 
agitation during the Second Gulf War (1991), 
when some of its leaders were brought into the 
Badran cabinet for a very brief period in order to 
appease the “Jordanian street,” which sympa- 
thized with Iraq. By the end of this chapter, the 
author demonstrates that the Muslim Brotherhood 
in Jordan is not a moderate, gradualist, non- 
threatening movement—all the more so, given the 
regime’s ability to cajole, co-opt and, when nec- 
essary, coerce them to accept the King’s ultimate 
authority. 

Interviews and assessments of the perceptions 
and attitudes of the secular political figures in 
Jordan toward the Ikhwan might have yielded a 
clearer explanation of why the Muslim Brother- 
hood has not been very successful in forming a 
cross-national coalition to challenge the regime. 
In spite of this shortcoming, however, this is a 
very worthy and highly readable book, which 
fleshes out valuable details regarding why the 
Ikhwan has never been willing, nor for that matter 
able, to challenge the Jordanian monarchy. 


Hanna Y. Frei, Visiting Assistant Professor, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 


LIBYA 


Libya since Independence: Oil and State- 
Building, by Dirk Vandewalle. Ithaca, NY and 


pa 

2. Hanna Freij and Leonard Robinson, “Liber- 
alization, the Islamists, and the Stability of the Arab 
State: Jordan as a Case Study,” The Muslim World 86, 
no. 1 (January 1996), pp. 1-32. 
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London: Cornell University Press, 1998. xxix + 
190 pages. Bibl. note to p. 201. Sel. bibl. to p. 
218. Index to p. 226. $16.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


In Libya since Independence: Oil and State- 
Building, Dirk Vandewalle provides the reader 
with a thought-provoking analysis of the impact 
of massive and sudden capital inflows on state- 
building in Libya, a state which, since indepen- 
dence in 1951, has relied almost exclusively on 
capital inflows in order to survive. While the 
evidence presented is mostly drawn from a single 
case, the sudden and often wrenching social, 
economic, and political changes provoked by oil 
wealth and concomitant international capital in- 
flows are common to most Middle Eastern oil 
exporters. In this sense, the Libyan example, in 
areas like institutional development, state 
strength, autonomy, and political development, 
invites comparison with other countries, within 
and outside the Middle East, whose rulers rely on 
external rent. 

Following a brief theoretical overview, Vande- 
walle divides his subject into four distinct peri- 
ods,beginning with the reign of the Sanusi 
monarchy, which governed Libya from indepen- 
dence until 1969—a period that included the first 
oil boom. The second period covers a relatively 
short span of time, i.e. between the September 
1969 coup d’état and the outset of the second oil 
boom in 1973. The succeeding decade, which 
included the 1973 and 1979 oil booms and a 
recession in the early 1980s, comprises the third 
period. The fourth and final period covers recent 
history, during which the state attempted to step 
back from its distributive role. 

Under the monarchy, distributive measures 
originated as an informal process of spending, but 
eventually led the state to lose control over the 
allocation of resources. At the same time, the 
state-building process and rentier-type develop- 
ment created state institutions that were useful for 
patronage and distributive purposes, but that did 
not increase state capacity for intervention and 
regulation. Moreover, the political and economic 
system that developed was characterized by po- 
litical exclusion and extensive individual rent- 
seeking. Consequently, all of the features of a 
distributive state—defined as one in which insti- 
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tutions exist to spend wealth rather than to extract 
it from citizens—were firmly established in 
Libya. The minimalist state of the Sanusi monar- 
chy, created by choice and not by chance, was a 
pattern that proved difficult to reverse. The revo- 
lutionary government after 1969 fully employed 
the nation’s resources in support of the rejection 
of traditional state structures. 

In the four years between the 1969 coup and the 
second oil boom in 1973, the new regime consol- 
idated its political position and attempted a first 
wave of political mobilization in support of its 
self-proclaimed revolution. Beginning in 1973, oil 
revenues made possible in Libya a boom-and-bust 
decade of economic and political experimenta- 
tion. A populist; innovative, and increasingly 
radical revolution (thawra) was funded by the 
wealth (tharwa) generated by rapidly expanding 
oil revenues. In March 1987, the Qadhdhafi re- 
gime announced the Jamahirlyya’s own version of 
economic liberalization, a policy change accom- 
panied by an attempt to open up the country’s 
political system. Both efforts soon failed or were 
abandoned at a very early stage. 

Vandewalle concludes that Libya is a unique— 
and extreme—example of a distributive state. 
While states relying extensively on capital in- 
flows and distribution have existed throughout 
history, none has tied itself so single-handedly to 
a non-renewable resource as has Libya, and few 
leaders have pursued such extravagant policies as 
has Qadhdhafi. One of the unintended results of 
the statelessness pursued by the Qadhdhafi regime 
is that the local state, when faced with a fiscal 
crisis, lacks the institutions and the political 
power necessary to implement economic change. 
The author also argues persuasively that oil made 
possible the radical policies of the Qadhdahfi 
regime but was not the cause of that radicalism. 
Therefore, the successor regime will likely jetti- 
son many of Qadhdhafi’s internal political exper- 
iments. On the other hand, many aspects of the 
external policies of the current regime are likely 
to continue, as they have been engraved in the 
collective memory of Libyans and will be a part 
of the politics of legitimacy of any new political 
configuration. 

Dirk Vandewalle is one of the few scholars in 
recent years to have enjoyed long-term access to 
Libya, Based on roughly 14 months of intermit- 
tent field research, coupled with an impressive 


knowledge and understanding of primary source 
materials, Libya since Independence offers new 
and unique perspectives and insights on the inter- 
nal development of Libya after 1951. It should be 
considered required reading for any student of 
Libya. The book also demonstrates a thorough 
knowledge of secondary materials on the theory 
and practice of state-building and distributive 
states. In this sense, this book should also be of 
value to political economists interested in the 
comparative analysis of rentier development. In 
addition to a Selected Bibliography, Vandewalle 
provides a Bibliographical Note to guide the 
specialist and non-specialist alike through the 
voluminous secondary literature on social and 
political theory as well as on Libya. A Chronol- 
ogy at the beginning of the book, which covers the 
years 1951-96, should also prove useful, espe- 
cially to the non-specialist. 


Ronald Bruce St John is the author of the Histor- 
ical Dictionary of Libya (The Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., 1998). 


PALESTINE AND 
PALESTINIANS 


Resignation or Revolt: Socio-Political De- 
velopment and the Challenges of Peace in 
Palestine, by Christopher Parker. London and 
New York: I.B. Tauris Publishers, 1999. vii + 
210 pages. Notes to p. 248. Bibl to p. 255. Index 
to p. 260. $59.50. 


Reviewed by Elaine C. Hagopian 


The goal of Parker’s book is to assess the capa- 
bility and probability of Palestinian self-rule lead- 
ing to integrated socio-economic and political 
development in Palestine, although he focuses 
primarily on Gaza. Parker concludes that Pales- 
tinian self rule has not advanced grassroots insti- 
tutional development that would encourage 
growth of a viable civil society, one capable of 
holding the Palestinian Authority to accountabil- 
ity and transparency. 

Parker traces the causes of this problem to 
Palestinian fragmentation, dating from the British 
period (and earlier) when Palestinian traditional 


notables and British-created civil servants failed 
to integrate and mobilize Palestinians nationally. 
Fragmentation continued to be a feature of Pales- 
tinian society thereafter. A second important 
cause has been Israeli policy to promote fragmen- 
tation and prevent Palestinian economic growth 
that could undergird a coherent political move- 
ment. That policy, which has continued after the 
Declaration of Principles at Oslo (1993), aims at 
blocking the growth of a viable, democratic Pal- 
estinian state that could challenge Israeli control 
and interests. 

Parker retraces the establishment of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization (PLO) in 1964 and 
its subsequent takeover by Yasir ‘Arafat in 1969, 
which fostered Palestinian nationalism and iden- 
tity. The new PLO élites displaced the earlier 
notables, but Parker reminds readers that the 
emergence of political factions within the PLO 
perpetuated the fragmentation. Lush PLO funding 
subdued factional expression to a degree, but did 
not eradicate factionalism itself. The loss of Gaza 
and the West Bank in the 1967 war gave rise to 
new élites there. Spatial separation was added to 
political and social fragmentation. PLO organiza- 
tions were not compatible with the needs of 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. And 
while Palestinian grassroots and professional vol- 
untary organizations grew in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, Israeli authorities blocked their effective 
growth and functioning. 

The Oslo agreement and its derivatives were 
designed to serve Israeli interests, not those of 
Palestinians, notes Parker. Hence, Palestinian self 
rule was to assure those interests, and the Pales- 
tinian Authority (PA) was to be the instrument 
thereof. This resulted in PA dependency on Israel 
and on donor country contributions—used as 
patronage to silence opposition and to ensure a 
lavish lifestyle for the Authority élites loyal to 
‘Arafat. When patronage fails, coercion is applied 
to assure compliance with Israeli and PA dictates. 
There is a divorce between PA élite interests and 
the needs and interests of the Palestinian people. 
As a result, conditions have worsened for Pales- 
tinians, as more restrictions have been placed on 
their movement and economic development. This 
has made it almost impossible for civil society 
(especially in the absence of a state and sover- 
eignty) to grow, and has increased the fragmen- 
tation through competition for patronage funds. 
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With no foreseeable shift in the present circum- 
stances, Parker concludes that violence may. be 
the only option for Palestinians. 

` Although Parker’s book is readable and infor- 
mative, there are two basic observations that must _ 
be made. First, he notes that his work is primarily 
focused on Gaza, although, implicitly, he includes | 
the West Bank. This is not the problem. Rather, 
the problem is that Parker actually seems to have 
done very little original research in Gaza, and 
perhaps none at all in the West Bank. He seems to 
have worked out of Egypt, and spent time in 
Gaza. His own research “data” are anecdotal, as 
he himself states often. Second, the reai data of 
the book are drawn from the work of others, 
especially the meticulously researched book by 
Sara Roy! as well as several of her important 
articles and book chapters. Parker draws on others 
as well, but his main thesis and data appear to be 
a reproduction of Roy’s work. Though Parker 
gives Roy and others full recognition, his book is 
essentially their original work. 

Having said the above, I would nonetheless 
recommend the book for university courses. It is a 
good integrative study of the existing data expos- 
ing the disaster inherent in the Oslo peace process 
and the inability of Palestinian leadership to 
reshape it to meet Palestinian economic needs and 
desires for a democratic political order. Although 
this book offers nothing really new, it is nonethe- 
less a useful summary. 


Dr. Elaine C. Hagopian, Professor Emerita of 
Sociology, Simmons College, Boston 


The Transformation of Palestinian Poli- 
tics: From Revolution to State-Building, 
by Barry Rubin. Cambridge, MA and London: 
Harvard University Press, 1999. xi + 201 pages. 
Appends. to p. 219. Notes to p. 266. Gloss to p. 
268. Bibl to p. 277. Index to p. 288. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Glenn E. Robinson 


Israeli supporters of the Oslo peace process, 
understandably, often refrain from too harshly 


MTE 

1. Sara Roy, The Gaza Strip: The Political 
Economy of De-development. (Washington, DC: Insti- 
tute for Palestine Studies, 1995). 
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criticizing the shortcomings of the Palestinian 
Authority (PA) and its president, Yasir ‘Arafat. 
For these supporters, the Oslo process is some- 
how made more legitimate the better their Pales- 
tinian counterparts are seen to behave. Barry 
Rubin’s newest book clearly comes out of this 
tradition, although it is perhaps the best work to 
date in English of the apologia school. To his 
credit, Rubin, a Tel Aviv-based scholar and editor 
of the electronic journal Middle East Review of 
International Affairs, states clearly his support for 
Oslo and the creation of a Palestinian state. While 
Rubin doesn’t ignore the PA’s problems, he states 
the thesis simply at the outset of this book: “the 
PA’s successes are more impressive than its 
failures” (p. x). 

There is much to be said for Rubin’s cup-is- 
half-full approach. He rightly stresses the enor- 
mity of the problems facing the PA. The transition 
from revolution-making to state-building is al- 
ways a daunting task even in the best of circum- 
stances, as many post-colonial states in Africa and 
Asia can attest. For the PA, this task is even 
harder, given that it is still subordinate to Israel, 
and does not enjoy the kind of freedom of action 
that other newly-independent states experienced. 
Add to this the tensions inherent in a situation 
where an exiled political leadership has to learn to 
govern and incorporate a society with which it 
does not have practical experience—as the Tunis- 
based Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
leadership did when it returned to Gaza and the 
West Bank in 1994. Rubin rightly pleads with his 
reader not to pass judgment on the PA without 
taking into consideration these daunting chal- 
lenges, as well as the significant achievements it 
has made in just a few years. 

Given this thematic approach, this book is both 
useful and frustrating. It provides the general 
reader with a serviceable overview of different 
facets of the PA, including the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the democracy/human rights debate, Hamas 
and the opposition, and the PA power structure. 
The book also contains useful appendices on PA 
cabinet ministers, legislators, and PLO leaders. At 
the same time, the chapters unfold in a rather 
predictable fashion: yes, the legislature has been 
ignored by the PA, but it remains more important 
than usually thought; yes, the PA has abused 
human rights and hindered democratic develop- 
ment, but the record is better than often suggested; 


yes, the PA has created a bloated patronage 
machine, but that is not such a bad thing. 

More problematic, Rubin fails to provide a 
conceptual basis to understand PA politics more 
generally. He has identified many pieces of the 
political puzzle, but has not put them together. He 
presents as unconnected phenomena the maginal- 
ization of parliament, the attack on institutions of 
civil society, the reorganization of Fatah, the 
insider-outsider tension, and other issues. Yet, 
these phenomena should all be understood in the 
broader context of the consolidation of power by 
a new regime dealing with the reality of diffuse 
authority practiced during the Intifada by a new 
grassroots leadership. The PA has had to counter 
and neutralize this pattern of authority in order to 
consolidate its own. In effect, the PA has practiced 
what this reviewer has referred to elsewhere as the 
“politics of antithesis.” However Rubin chose to 
do it, it would have been helpful had he tried to 
conceptualize PA politics, instead of merely de- 
scribing events. 

Moreover, Rubin falls into the autocrat’s trap of 
arguing for the necessity of state-building first, 
while saving democratic development in Palestine 
for later. Many authoritarian leaders have “post- 
poned” efforts to establish more transparent and 
accountable systems of governance—for various 
reasons, most of which are not very persuasive in 
hindsight. Putting aside the fact that such an 
incremental approach has hardly ever worked in 
practice, treating state-building—or more pre- 
cisely, sovereignty—as distinct from democracy 
is itself problematic. Azmi Bishara, for example, 
has convincingly argued that there is no true 
sovereignty without the consent of the governed; 
thus, Palestinian sovereignty in the absence of 
Palestinian democracy is an oxymoron. 

While most of the data in the book are accurate, 
there are a number of empirical (and typographi- 
cal) mistakes. The most glaring one comes on the 
very first page: Rubin mistakenly identifies the 
Speaker of Parliament, Ahmad Qurei‘a, as “Ah- 
mad Khuri,” i.e., as a member of a prominent 
Palestinian Christian family. Given that Qurei‘a 
figures prominently in this book—and is a possi- 
ble successor to ‘Arafat—such sloppiness is hard 
to understand. 


Glenn E. Robinson, Associate Professor of Middle 
East Studies at the Naval Postgraduate School in 


at 


Monterey, California, is author of Building a 
Palestinian State: the Incomplete Revolution. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Saudi Arabia: The Shape of a Client Feu- 
dalism, by Geoff Simons. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1998. xvi + 415 pages. $35. 


Reviewed by Kamran M. Dadkhah 


The main thesis of this book is that Saudi Arabia 


is a despotic country that not only denies its 


people freedom and human rights but also resorts 
to torture, as well as ill treatment of women and 
support for terrorism. Yet, the West, far from 
condemning this appalling record, has a cozy 
relationship with the Saudi government. The rea- 
son is that Saudi Arabia has oil that it exports to 
the West, and petrodollars that it spends on 
weapons produced in the West (p. x). 

After the reader is presented with this initial 
outline of Simons’ argument, s/he might expect to 
lean why Saudi Arabia, and the relationship 
between the latter and the West, has developed in 
this manner and what the practical alternatives 
might be. Assuming that the status quo is morally 
objectionable, what are some policy choices open 
to the West? Is a more democratic government in 
Saudi Arabia possible? How should a transforma- 
tion such as this be realized, gradually or through 
revolution? What would be the pros and cons of 
each game plan? 

Mr. Simons, however, has a different idea. His 
book, in essence, is a series of diatribes against 
Saudi Arabia, Islam, and anything and anyone 
unfortunate enough to associate with them. The 
vitriolic attacks continue for 300 pages, and the 
reader who survives the ordeal comes out of it 
feeling sorry for Saudi Arabia. 

The author has scoured texts, newspapers, and 
other sources; whatever he has found to defame 
the double demons of Saudi Arabia and Islam, he 
has included in this book. He is an equal oppor- 
tunity exploiter of sources, who apparently does 
not care who has said what and why. Indeed, in 
some cases, Simons does not even bother to cite 
his source. In certain instances, statements cited 
are so incredulous that he feels obliged to offer 
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some defense. For instance, he claims that 
“wealthy Saudis can arrange for children to be 
plucked off the streets in order to steal their bodily 
organs” (p. 4). According to the author, the source 
for this assertion is the book Princess by Jean 
Sasson (as usual, no page number is given), and 
he adds that “I have no other documentation to 
support this charge but Sasson is reliable in other 
details” (p. 363). Saudis’ misdeeds don’t end here. 
Simons even frowns upon the Saudi government’s 
building of mosques and support for Islamic 
schools around the world (pp.14-15). 

The author is particularly critical of Islam, and 
his criticism, at times, takes the tone of a raving 
fanatic. For example, he cites the following inci- 
dent in a “grim catalogue of Hajj disasters.” On 
August 1980, a “Pakistani airliner flying out of 
Jeddah catches fire when a pilgrim on board lights 
a stove to brew tea; crash landing kills 301” (p. 
11). Even Muslims in remote areas of India are 
fair game: “In August 1997 thousands of Muslims 
in the remote north-east of India flocked to see a 
sliced potato on which the words ‘Allah’ and 
‘Mohammed’ were said to have magically ap- . 
peared” (p. 9). As expected, the author criticizes 
the harsh punishments prescribed by the Qur’an. 
He notes that, “for a repeat offence the left foot is 
amputated, then the left hand, and finally the right 
foot,” and he cites Sura 5 (Aljl-Ma’ida), verse 37 
(pp. xiv-xv). It is obvious that Simons has not 
read the Qur’an, for the correct verse is 38, not 37, 
which does not mention right or left foot. Most 
notably, he forgets to mention that, in the next 
verse, the repentant thief is spared punishment: 
“But if the thief repents after his crime, and 
amends his conduct, Allah turns to him in for- 
giveness, for Allah is oft-forgiving, most merci- 
ful.” 

But what is a book on politics and society in the 
Middle East without at least a cameo appearance 
by the Central Intelligence Agency (CLA)? Many 
of the adventures of the CIA around the world are 
well known, but one that Simons recounts is 
perhaps unknown to readers: “[In 1963, the Iraqi 
leader] General Abdul Karim Kassem...was 
forced to surrender, whereupon he was summarily 
tried, tied to a chair, and then shot dead. These 
events—the planning and staging of the coup and 
its aftermath—were largely orchestrated by 
agents of the American CIA. Said Ali Saleh 
Saadi, Minister of the Interior in the new regime: 
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“We came to power on a CIA train.” These were 
the events that firmly set Saddam Hossein on the 
road to power. The CIA, according to its fash- 
ion{?], also prepared lists of people to be killed by 
death squads after the coup...Saddam Hossein, 
then living in exile in Cairo, was encouraged by 
the CIA to supply some of the names of people to 
be executed” (p. 256). If the reader thinks that this 
information comes from a set of recently declas- 
sified documents, s/he must think again. The 
source is a book by Said Aburish, who also wrote 
The Rise, Corruption and Coming Fall of the 
House of Saud, and who, like Simons, seems to 
hold a grudge against the Saud family. 

The author has 34 books to his credit, on 
subjects ranging from artificial intelligence and 
expert systems to the United Nations, and from a 
history of sex to the histories of various countries 
(i.e., Cuba, Vietnam, and Korea). It is a pity that 
Simons has expended his time and energy produc- 
ing a book on Saudi Arabia such as this one. Pity 
also the hapless browser who stumbles upon this 
work in a bookstore, and spends hard-earned 
money to purchase it. 


Kamran M. Dadkhah, Department of Economics, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115, 
kdadkhahlynx.neu.edu 


SYRIA 


Authoritarianism in Syria: Institutions 
and Social Conflict 1946-1970, by Steven 
Heydemann. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 1999. x + 218 pages. Index to p. 226. n.p. 


Reviewed by Fred H. Lawson 


Authoritarianism in Syria offers an accessible 
overview of major trends in the political economy 
of Syria during the two decades following the 
Second World War. The book presents useful data 
regarding the growth of local industry, the expan- 
sion of the central administration and the activi- 
ties of the country’s labor movement throughout 
the 1940s and 1950s. Nevertheless, it claims to 
address a more topical issue: “why a distinctively 
populist authoritarian regime ‘succeeded’ in 
achieving and maintaining a relatively high de- 


gree of consolidation” in Ba‘thist Syria, culminat- 
ing in the 30-year tenure of President Hafiz 
al-Asad (p. 4). Unconvinced by existing explana- 
tions for the unprecedented stability that has 
characterized Syrian politics since November 
1970, Steven Heydemann promises an alternative 
that is “consistent with the neo-institutional em- 
phasis on path dependence and the constraining 
effect of current choices on future possibilities.” 
More precisely, Heydemann sets out to pay spe- 
cial “attention to the fluid quality of institutions 
during such processes as post-colonial state for- 
mation, as well as to the effects of institutional 
change on the strategic choices of actors” (p. 9). 
Fair enough. Almost no one practices determin- 
istic social science any more. But by adopting an 
explicitly neo-institutionalist approach, firmly 
rooted in the problematic notion of path depen- 
dence, the book skirts virtually all of the impor- 
tant questions about Syrian politics during the 
period it covers. Why, for instance, did prominent 
Syrian capitalists carry out an overtly reformist 
program in the late 1940s, which almost immedi- 
ately “eroded the infiuence of business interests in 
debates over economic policy” (p. 33)? Why did 
state officials in the late 1950s champion the 
interests of industrial and agricultural workers 
instead of taking steps to promote the interests of 
the Jandlords and manufacturers who had played a 
major role in setting up the central administration 
(p. 105)? Why was the government able to crush 
the country’s active and well-organized labor 
movement during the years of the United Arab 
Republic (pp. 123-24)? And why did labor lose 
out again in the summer of 1962, and yet again in 
early 1965 (pp. 158-59, 198-99)? Above all, 
why were powerful capitalists unable to “under- 
mine the growing consolidation of the populist 
authoritarian system of rule” instituted by the 
Ba‘th Party and its allies after the March 1963 
revolution (p. 176)? It is, of course, to Heyde- 
mann’s credit that questions like these can be 
posed so precisely, but it is unfortunate that he 
confronts none of these head on in the text. 
Equally haplessly, the book never quite sorts 
out how best to conceive the primary actors in the 
drama. At some points, the key protagonists 
appear to be “merchants, landlords and industri- 
alists” (p. 46), but they are quickly replaced by 
“large landholders and capitalists” (p. 47). The 
most important lines of political conflict some- 


times reflect antagonism between “landowners” 
on one hand and “economic modernizers” (or 
“reformists” or “progressives”) on the other (pp. 
31, 47). At other times, the central conflict in 
Syrian politics pits “landowners” versus “busi- 
ness” (pp. 50, 72), “capitalists” against “reform- 
ers” (p. 55) or “economic nationalists” versus 
“conservatives” (p. 72). The country’s politics are 
often driven by “competition between state and 
capital” (pp. 33, 74), but also involve a struggle 
between “reformist and conservative coalitions” 
(p. 137). As a result, it is hard to keep the story 
straight. 

Perhaps the most frustrating aspect of Authori- 
tarianism in Syria is that even though the book 
sets out to explain the consolidation of the al- 
Asad regime (p. 1), it devotes virtually all of its 
energy to the 1940s and 1950s. This research 
strategy might be defensible, were one to assert 
that political, economic, and social structures 
generated during earlier periods largely determine 
the course of later events, but Heydemann argues 
instead that institutions have little impact on 
subsequent developments: “Syria’s experience 
thus conveys the sense that efforts at pact making, 
for example, occur not as a scripted process 
between sharply articulated categories of actors 
(workers, capitalists, landowners) who operate 
under clear institutional constraints but as an 
essentially indeterminate process that, while 
bounded, occurs within an ambiguous institu- 
tional environment, one that provides consider- 
able scope for the improvisation of agents” (p. 
10). Under these circumstances, the dozen pages 
devoted to the eventful years after 1970 turn out 
to be woefully inadequate. 


Fred H. Lawson is Professor of Government at 
Mills College. 


Syria’s Peasantry, the Descendants of Its 
Lesser Rural Notables, and Their Politics, 
by Hanna Batatu. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1999. xviii + 329 pages. Tables to 
p. 353. Notes to p. 390. Bibl. to p. 403. Index to 
p. 414. $49.50. 


Reviewed by Volker Perthes 
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Hanna Batatu’s book on the peasants of Syria and 
Ba‘thist politics will become an indispensable 
source for any scholar interested in the socio- 
political backgrounds of Syria’s political élite 
from 1963 to the late 1990s. Yet, at the same time, 
the book is—and this is the main criticism one has 
to make—more a quarry than a focused work, 
with one or two main themes: The book is full of 
meticulously researched details and is particularly 
brilliant where it comes to biographical informa- 
tion. In a work such as this one, a few errors are 
probably unavoidable (e.g., making Mahmoud 
al-Zu‘bi a former head of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, p. 26). 

The author sets out (in Parts One and Two) by 
drawing a differentiated picture of the Syrian 
peasantry in terms of class, sect, region, clannish- 
ness or clanlessness, and modes of production. It 
becomes clear that Syria’s peasants were never a 
homogeneous or cohesive social group—cultur- 
ally, politically or socio-economically. Still, it is 
possible to say that generally, and except for a 
period of regression in the 1980s, the living 
conditions of Syrian peasants have steadily im- 
proved under the Ba‘thist state. The Ba‘th, as 
Batatu explains in Part Three, was not in the 
beginning a movement with significant peasant 
membership. Many of its early activists, however, 
were of peasant extraction. Once the Ba‘thists 
assumed power, the officer corps, the state bureau- 
cracy, and the party, itself, came increasingly to 
be dominated by rural elements, particularly de- 
scendants of the lesser rural nobility and middle 
peasantry. This has continued into the al-Asad 
period (1970 to the present), and might account 
for the pains his governments have taken “to 
assure the landed farmers an adequate return for 
their labor and investments” (p. 46). 

One sometimes wonders, especially when it 
comes to socio-economic data, which Batatu 
tends to present in raw form (1.e., as found in the 
Official Statistical Abstract), what the author 
wants to demonstrate, and why he chooses one set 
of data (such as the agricultural census of 1970- 
71) but omits others (the agricultural census of 
1981). Batatu could, and probably would, respond 
that this question is off the point, that he doesn’t 
want to demonstrate, let alone prove anything, 
that he simply wants to tell the social history of 
the peasantry and those descendants of lesser rural 
notables who shaped the politics of today’s Syria. 
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Part Four, constituting almost the entire second 
half of the book, turns from the peasants in 
general to Hafiz al-Asad, “Syria’s first ruler of 
peasant extraction” (p. 191). Batatu tells the story 
of al-Asad—starting with his upbringing, early 
political activities as a student leader, and military 
career)—-which “bears significance mainly be- 
cause it served as a springboard for his attainment 
of power” (p. 198): al-Asad, Batatu notes, has 
always been more of a political, than a military, 
strategist. Batatu then discusses the structure of 
power in Asad’s Syria—starting with the “more 
subtle forms of power” (p. 208) embodied in the 
private sector—and this structure’s importance 
for the national economy, as well as its corrupting 
influence. This is followed by an account of the 
intra-regime power struggle of 1983-84, a socio- 
biographical overview of the chief figures of 
Syria’s security apparatus and party command, 
and analyses of al-Asad’s personal style in deal- 
ing with power and opposition and of his view of 
regional politics. Batatu underlines that, although 
al-Asad relies heavily on fellow ‘Alawites, often 
from his own tribe, one cannot “infer that he is 
sectarian or tribal in his outlook or line of con- 
duct” (p. 327). What one misses in the context of 
this otherwise thorough analysis of the political 
élite is at least a brief examination of the compo- 
sition and career patterns of government ministers 
and the top echelon of the civilian bureaucracy 
who may have become more important in the 
decision-making process than the Regional Com- 
mand of the Ba‘th Party. 

The book ends with a long and somewhat 
disconnected chapter on al-Asad’s relations with 
the Fatah movement and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). For Batatu, the significance 
of this relationship lies in the fact that it confirms 
the view of al-Asad “as a leader with a special 
aptitude for political tactics and a master of the art 
of dividing opponents” (p. 320). This can hardly 
be disputed. 


Volker Perthes, Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik, 
Berlin 


Ambiguities of Domination: Politics, 
Rhetoric and Symbols in Contemporary 
Syria, by Lisa Wedeen. Chicago, IL and London: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1999. xi + 160 


pages, with 28 illustrations. Notes to p. 210. Bibl. 
to p. 230. Index to p. 244. $45 cloth; $17 paper. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Thompson 


Lisa Wedeen makes an important and distinctive 
contribution to the recently burgeoning literature 
on contemporary Syria. Her study of the cultural 
underpinnings of President Hafiz al-Asad’s power 
complements the several materialist studies of 
Syrian authoritarianism also published in 1999 
(two of which are reviewed above).! Wedeen uses 
her case study of Syria to address comparative 
and theoretical questions on the nature of authori- 
tarianism and on the workings of cultural power. 
Readers who have puzzled over how the suppos- 
edly weak states of the Middle East, or elsewhere, 
have achieved stable and durable control over 
their populations will find Wedeen’s analysis of 
the al-Asad cult both provocative and rewarding. 
And those who fear the jargon of cultural studies 
will find here a refreshingly clear and concise 
argument. 

Wedeen first confronts what she calls the “ab- 
surdity of the Asad cult.” Official political dis- 
course typically presents al-Asad as a gallant 
knight, as a saintly figure haloed by the sun, and 
even as the country’s premier pharmacist. It is 
clear to any observer that while many Syrians 
repeat this propaganda, virtually none believe it. 
So why does a regime expend resources on 
propaganda that does not win the hearts of citi- 
zens? And why do Syrian citizens repeat and 
enhance absurdly adoring imagery of a man they 
do not like? This phenomenon, Wedeen argues, is 
virtually unexplained in the existing scholarly 
literature on fascism, Weberian models of legiti- 
macy and compliance, or Gramscian hegemony. 
Nor does it resemble Foucaultian spectacles that 
internalized discipline among Europeans. Instead, 
Wedeen argues, the al-Asad cult is a new kind of 
political tool wielded by post-colonial regimes 
that, unlike their European counterparts, have con- 
fronted the dual tasks of state- and nation-building 
simultaneously and with fewer resources. As a 
means of securing popular obedience, the al-Asad 
cult is both cheaper and more effective than the 
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more elaborate and earnest European methods. 
Indeed, the power of the cult lies precisely in its 
tawdry absurdity: “Asad is powerful because his 
regime can compel people to say the ridiculous and 
to avow the absurd” (p. 12). 

Wedeen supports her argument with an array of 
materials and interviews collected during more 
than two years of field work. She first analyzes the 
regime’s newspaper editorials, billboards and or- 
chestrated public assemblies, showing how they 
propagate an image of al-Asad as both savior and 
father of the nation. Wedeen then demonstrates 
ordinary Syrians’ complicity in the Asad cult, 
making it a virtual marker of citizenship: “Every 
Syrian is fluent in the symbolic language because 
it is impossible to escape it. To be ‘Syrian’ means, 
in part, to operate within this rhetorical universe” 
(p. 65). Through her rich, nuanced readings of 
films, cartoons, jokes, and rumors, Wedeen teases 
out the rules of the game being played by state 
and citizens. The regime is satisfied if citizens 
obey merely through their outward conduct; it 
cannot afford to—and does not need to—win their 
hearts and minds. Indeed, compelling citizens to 
act against their beliefs is a superior form of 
power because it degrades them and robs them of 
any civic enthusiasm. Citizens perform the cult’s 
script without believing in it partly because the 
regime has so cluttered public discourse that 
alternative discourses are not readily available. 
Playing along also makes them feel safe. But 
citizens can enact rhetorical forms of resistance 
by playing upon ambiguities embedded in the 
official script. Syrian jokes, comedies, and cartoons 
deploy a richly subtle language critiquing al-Asad’s 
paternal and military roles. Language, Wedeen 
argues, is the kernel of opposition in a country 
where no organized opposition is permitted. 

Like the best studies in the social sciences, this 
book combines a palpable feel for the human 
realities of a particular place with an impressive 
theoretical and comparative agility. Wedeen of- 
fers a compelling and original perspective on the 
nature of al-Asad’s power today. A single, mild 
criticism is that she might have applied her 
insights more directly and substantively to the one 
instance when opposition went beyond language 
and when the regime’s “disciplinary-symbolic” 
power clearly faltered, during the Islamist revolt 
of 1979-82. However, Wedeen’s larger project, 
to change the way we think about authoritarian- 
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ism, succeeds admirably in suggesting how strong 
and how ambiguous the cultural sinews of author- 
itarian power are. 


Elizabeth Thompson, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 


TUNISIA 


Islam et Liberté: Le malentendu historique 
(Islam and Freedom: The Historic Misun- 
derstanding), by Mohamed Charfi. Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1999. 250 pages. Notes to p. 269. Con- 
tents to p. 273. 98 ff. 


Reviewed by Kamel Labidi 


Arab intellectuals who are bilingual often find it 
less risky to express and print their thoughts in 
English or French than in their mother tongue, 
especially when it comes to issues considered 
taboo by entrenched autocratic governments or 
radical Islamist groups often inclined to take the 
law into their own hands. Mohamed Charfi, a 
respected law professor and one of the founding 
fathers of the Tunisian Human Rights League in 
1977 (the first of its kind in the Arab world) and 
also a former Tunisian Education Minister (1989— 
94) has a clear idea about the heavy price Arab 
intellectuals might pay for attempting to reconcile 
Islam and modernity and provoking the wrath of 
radical Islamists who killed, harassed, and forced 
into exile scores of intellectuals and journalists 
during the past decade. The author seems also to 
realize that there is another price to pay for 
criticizing the Tunisian government. That is why, 
throughout the book, not a single word is uttered 
about torture in Tunisian prisons, attacks on free 
speech and the press, or harassment of intellectu- 
als and human rights activists under President 
Zine El ‘Abidine Ben ‘Ali’s rule. Yet, abuses such 
as these are well documented annually, not only 
by human rights and press freedom groups, but 
also by the US State Department. 

In 1989, the outlawed Tunisian Islamist move- 
ment, Al-Nahda, accused Charfi of “shedding 
ridicule on Islam and its sacred values,” and 
Charfi received anonymous threats. As Education 
Minister, he undertook to expunge from school 
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curricula religious texts which permitted violence 
or discrimination against women and to bring 
these texts into conformity with the principles 
enshrined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR). Such reform made Charfi one of 
the top enemies of the Tunisian Islamist move- 
ment, whose influence among students decreased 
enormously after the reform of the educational 
curricula. This reform of school curricula went 
hand-in-hand with the arrest of thousands of 
Islamists and the muzzling of the media and the 
silencing of Charfi’s former colleagues at the 
Tunisian Human Rights League. 

In Islam and Freedom: The Historic Misunder- 
standing, Charfi argues that Islam and freedom 
can be reconciled, but only after a critical analysis 
of Islamic history and the Shari‘a and the reform 
of the current educational system. He accuses the 
current Arab educational system—-characterized 
by the absence of criticism of Islamic law and 
history—of paving the way for violence and 
blocking the path to modernity and democracy. 
Charfi contends that Islam, like other religions can 
evolve, but that the only Arab country which has 
made genuine efforts to reconcile Islam and mo- 
dernity is Tunisia, under former President Habib 
Bourguiba. Unlike his counterparts, Presidents 
‘Abd Jamal al-Nasir of Egypt and Houari Boume- 
diene of Algeria, President Habib Bourguiba (de- 
posed 1987, died 2000) refrained from fiery 
emotional speeches against Imperialism and 
chose to “explain calmly and rationally that the 
causes of our underdevelopment lie since inde- 
pendence only within us,” notes Charfi (p. 17). 
Though he criticizes Bourguiba for his lengthy 
and undemocratic rule (1956-87), Charfi pays 
tribute to the charismatic leader who granted 
Tunisian women an unparalleled status in the 
Arab world and imposed a courageous birth con- 
trol policy. Bourguiba distinguished himself, ob- 
serves Charfi, by encouraging Tunisians to work 
hard and modernize their country and their way of 
thinking in order to “catch the train of civiliza- 
tion” (p. 18). 

Charfi believes that authoritarian rulers who 
refuse to relinquish power while paying lip ser- 
vice to modernity are less dangerous than theo- 
cratic rulers. It is this belief that seems to have fed 
the author to accept to serve under President Ben 
‘Ali, for five years, as Minister of Education. It 
might also have led him to turn a blind eye to the 


wave of repression launched by Ben ‘Ali in the 
early 1990s, not only against the Islamists, but 
also against secular political figures, intellectuals, 
and independent journalists. During this period, 
however, Charfi remained publicly tight-lipped 
and carried on with his ministerial duties. In this 


-book, he offers no explanation of his silence. 


Charfi argues that the Islamists are the heirs to 
the Ulama who were “on friendly terms with the 
colonial rulers’ when “the modern élite was 
leading the fight for progress and independence” 
(p. 45). He notes that, of the 39 leading figures in 
the Tunisian nationalist resistance to the French 
protectorate, only one was a graduate of the 
religious university, the Zaytuna. The others went 
to modern schools. The ultimate goal of all 
Islamists, according to the author, is the imple- 
mentation of the Shari‘a, once in power. How- 
ever, he finds the Tunisian {slamists much more 
dissimulating than their other Arab counterparts. 
He depicts them as experts in “camouflaging the 
truth about their program” because they know that 
shedding light on their goal would be very unpop- 
ular in a country which “has been evolving for 
one and a half centuries on the road to progress 
and already has deep roots in modernity” (p. 49). 
Charfi quotes Qur’anic verses, putting the stress 
on freedom of worship and tolerance and views of 
enlightened religious scholars, like the Egyptian 
Mohamed ‘Abduh and the Sudanese Muhammad 
Mahmud Taha or the Tunisian Tahir Haddad 
(who campaigned for women’s rights in the early 
1930s). He explains, on the other hand, how 
narrow-minded ulema (notables) and Islamists 
hijacked Islam and how their interpretation of the 
religion brainwashed young people and helped 
pave the way for violence and bloodshed and 
attacks on ethnic and religious minorities in coun- 
tries like Algeria and Egypt. He explains how 
slavery vanished from the Islamic law while 
polygamy and fetters on basic liberties are still 
advocated by Islamists (p. 67). The Shari‘a regu- 
lations which “have been set by men should be 
reformed today by men,” says Charfi. “They are 
prejudicial to the principles of individual rights 
and equality between all men and between men 
and women...” (p. 104). 

Charfi calls upon Muslims to “separate clearly 
and once and for all the law from religion” and to 
build democracy (p. 154). According to Charfi, all 
Muslims hope for democracy, which constitutes 


an “imperious necessity.” But democracy cannot 
take root among Muslims before “a critical re- 
reading” of their own history in order to “retrieve 
their religion in its pure form” and rid it of all the 
“vicissitudes” (p. 173). He explains that democ- 
racy cannot take root in the Arab world when 
Islam is used by authoritarian rulers to combat 
secular political opponents or when human rights 
education and critical thinking are banned from 
schools and when the media still idealizes Islamic 
history. 

At the end of the book, Charfi sheds light on the 
Tunisian educational system, which he reformed 
and rid of all religious teachings contrary to basic 
human rights. But he does not mention that it was 
President Ben ‘Ali who asked him, ten years ago, 
to reform the education system in order to combat 
and cut the grass under the feet of the Islamists. 
He also fails to explain why democracy is not still 
around the corner in Tunisia. In October 1999, 
President Ben ‘Ali was reelected for a third term, 
with more than 99 percent of the vote. Yet, the 
country’s human rights record has not been as 
poor as it is today since independence in 1956. 
However enriching and well-written the book 
may be, Charfi’s message seems to be undermined 
by his shocking silence while the Tunisian gov- 
ernment was suppressing fundamental rights as an 
excuse for combating political Islam. 


Kamel Labidi is a Tunisian freelance journalist. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Making of an Egyptian Arab Nation- 
alist: The Early Years of Azzam Pasha, 
1893-1936, by Ralph M. Coury. Reading, UK: 
Ithaca Press, 1998. viii + 472 pages. Appendix to 
p. 486. Bibl. to p. 511. Index to p. 528. £35. 


Reviewed by Vernon Egger 


The book under review focuses on the early career 
of Abd al-Rahman ‘Azzam Pasha, the first secre- 
tary general of the Arab League. The book is the 
product of prodigious research that was carried 
out over a period of more than a quarter of a 
century. Ralph Coury interviewed ‘Azzam as 
early as 1970, read a wide variety of the Arabic 
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journals, newspapers, and memoirs of the first 
half of the 20th century, and combed the Public 
Record Office for British assessments of develop- 
ments within Egypt. After summarizing ‘Azzam’s 
childhood and adolescence, the author devotes 
over 100 pages to ‘Azzam’s crucial period in 
Tripolitania (January 1916-December 1922), and 
offers a judicious assessment of ‘Azzam’s role in 
the Tripolitianian struggle against the Italians. 
The remainder of the narrative examines ‘Az- 
zarn’s transition into participation in the political 
life of newly-independent Egypt, his role in the 
Wafd Party and his subsequent defection from it, 
and his efforts to promote Arab nationalism in 
Egypt prior to 1936. 

The book is required reading for anyone who 
wishes to know more about ‘Azzam’s early ca- 
reer, and offers useful interpretations of certain 
features of inter-war Egyptian political life. The 
narrative of ‘Azzam’s “early years,” however, is 
sandwiched between an introduction and a con- 
cluding chapter which claim more than the book 
can deliver. Coury states that this study “...seeks 
to provide a richly textured portrait of [“Azzam’s] 
life in this period, a portrait that concentrates upon 
delineating the origin and principal features of the 
Arab nationalism which he and other representa- 
tives of the Egyptian political and intellectual élite 
adopted well before the establishment of the Arab 
League” (p. 1). The problem is that he cannot 
accomplish his task by ending the study in 1936. 
He agrees that ‘Azzam, Makram ‘Ubayd, and a 
handful of others were exceptional in holding 
such views as early as they did, and he acknowl- 
edges that neither the Wafd nor the Palace became 
committed to Arab nationalism prior to 1936. 

In order to try to accomplish his goal, Coury 
has had to juxtapose a detailed treatment of the 
first half of ‘Azzam’s life with a revised version 
of his influential article of 1982, “Who ‘Invented’ 
Arab Nationalism?”’,! which is incorporated into 
the Introduction and concluding chapter of the 
book. That article was a compelling rejoinder to a 
school of Western historiography which had den- 
igrated Arab nationalism as an anti-liberal devel- 
opment and had associated its rise in Egypt with 
the emergence of pan-Islamic sentiment. Both the 
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tionalism?” International Journal of Middle East Stud- 
ies, 14 (1982) 249-81, 459-79. 
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Original article and the revision require broad 
generalizations about the nature of Egyptian Arab 
nationalism and also require examination of the 
decade after 1936. In the revised version, for 
example, Coury devotes considerable space to the 
analysis of two articles that ‘Azzam wrote in 1946 
on the nature of Arab nationalism. If ideas are to 
be treated in light of their historical context, as 
Coury rightly insists, then surely articles written 
ten years after the end of the period under study 
pose a historiographical problem. In this case, 
since they occur after the Arab Revolt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty, and World War Two, the argu- 
ment applies a fortiori. 

The author’s points regarding Egyptian Arab 
nationalism have a great deal of merit, but they do 
not mesh with the bulk of the book, which is a 


narrowly focused study of ‘Azzam’s early career.. 


The concluding chapter’s broad generalizations 
regarding the nature of Egyptian Arab nationalism 
during the period 1936—48 constitute a non se- 
quitur. Why not integrate “Azzam’s later career 
into the developments that were so important in 
giving rise to the broad-based Egyptian Arab 
nationalism that appeared after 1936? Alterna- 
tively, Coury could have developed the socio- 
economic factors that he claims, with good 
reason, to have been instrumental in giving birth 
to Arab nationalist sentiment in Egypt prior to 
1936. We can hope that the author will publish a 
study of the second half of “Azzam’s life that will 
be as illuminating as the biographical portion of 
this book, which deals with the first half of that 
great Egyptian’s life. 


Vernon Egger, Georgia Southern University 


Ismet İnönü and the Making of Modern 
Turkey, by Faruk Logoglu. Ankara: Ajans-Tiirk 
Basyn ve Basym A.S., 1998. vii + 248 pages. n.p. 


Reviewed by Yiicel Giiclii 


Faruk Loğoğlu is a senior Turkish ambassador 
currently serving in Ankara as the Under-Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Ismet 
İnönü and the Making of Modern Turkey is the 
outgrowth of his Ph.D. dissertation, completed at 
Princeton University under the supervision of 
Professor Manfred Halpern. This survey is, at its 


core, a personal and political profile of the emi- 
nent Turkish statesman Ismet İnönü (1884—1973). 

In this book, the author achieves what has 
eluded other scholars, both Turkish and non- 
Turkish: a truthful depiction of Inénii— one that is 
neither hagiography nor condescension. The au- 
thor reveals Indnii’s strengths as well as short- 
comings and, above all, his dedication, courage, 
tenacity, and vision. 

Every biographer is tempted to place his sub- 
ject at the center of the universe, with consequent 
distortion of the roles of other actors. For the most 
part, Loğoğlu resists this temptation, particularly 
in his treatment of Celal Bayar and Adnan Men- 
deres. The author has built on, and has given 
credit to, the many biographies of the past, nota- 
bly those of Sevket Süreyya Aydemir and [brahim 
Artuç. For example, in developing Inénii’s special 
relations with Kemal Atattirk and Bayar, he shows 
an appreciation for, though without fully accept- 
ing the insights offered by Haldun Derin, in the 
latter’s Çankaya Özel Kalemini Anymsarken 
(1933-1951). But this book is no synoptic essay. 
Rather, it is a fresh interpretation of a magisterial 
subject and an authoritative work, compressed 
into 213 pages, against which future efforts will 
be measured. l 

The author treats İnönü as a realist and prag- 
matist whose actions derived from convictions 
that did not vary much throughout his long career. 
Caution and moderation were the watchwords. 
This portrayal draws on an extensive use of extant 
primary sources and secondary literature of great 
diversity, coupled with the author’s own personal 
interviews with his subject. Yet, the reader is left 
to wonder whether Loğoğlu’s perception of the 
subject would have been significantly different 
had he also consulted important European and 
American archival sources. 

Although Loğoğlu offers no astonishing reve- 
lations, he presents a sympathetic portrait of his 
subject that is well supported. Perhaps a more 
critical analysis of the earlier research might have 
produced more substantive findings. Also, there 
are some aspects of Inénii’s life that one would 
like to see further elucidated. For instance, his 
performance as a military commander during the 
First World War, and his role as a patron of the 
arts, bear further scrutiny. 

Of the monograph’s few limitations, the most 
significant is LoSo#lu’s heavy reliance on Inénii’s 


recollections, letters, and official statements and 
speeches. This, together with the ample use of 
material from Inénii’s family, might cause some 
scholars to question the objectivity of the author’s 
approach. In the opinion of this reviewer, how- 
ever, Loğoğlu received and treated these sources 
carefully. Nevertheless, there are a few omissions 
worth mentioning. For example, the book in- 
cludes a selected bibliography, but lacks an index, 
a chronology, maps, illustrations, prints, cartoons, 
charts and documents as appendixes. The bibliog- 
raphy, though impressive, unfortunately does not 
list Franz Weber’s The Evasive Neutral: Ger- 
many, Britain and the Quest for a Turkish Alli- 
ance in the Second World War, Erik Jan Ziircher’s 
Turkey: A Modern History; or Ismet Indnii’s 
Turkey: Ten Eventful Years, 1938—1947. In addi- 
_ tion, the book contains a number of misspellings 
and typographical errors. Still, these minor criti- 
cisms do not mar the scholarly value of this work 
or its usefulness to those who seek a concise study 
of Inénii and his accomplishments. 

Faruk Loğoğlu has produced a lively and eru- 
dite account of Ismet Inénii and his services to 
Turkey. Until the Turkish archives are available, 
there is little more that the reader is likely to be 
able to learn about this prominent figure than 
Loğoğlu provides in this book—a most valuable 
addition to our understanding of the second Pres- 
ident of the Turkish Republic and of Turkey’s 
recent history. 


Dr. Yücel Güçlü is Minister-Counsellor, Embassy 
of Turkey to the Holy See. 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Islam, Liberalism, and Human Rights, by 
Katerina Dalacoura. London and New York: I.B. 
Tauris, 1999. viii + 209 pages. Bibl. to p. 231. 
Index to p. 238. $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Susan Waltz 


For more than a decade, there has been an 
intellectual debate about the compatibility of Is- 
lam and human rights. For students of Islam and 
Arabo-Muslim traditions, the debate turns around 
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the political interpretation and application of Is- 
lamic law, and, notably, the legal doctrines that 
were developed by jurists in the early centuries 
after the Prophet Muhammad’s death. Arguments 
may likewise be located within a larger debate 
between cultural relativism (Hegelian communi- 
tarianism) and universalism (Kantian cosmopoli- 
tanism). From either perspective, the debate is a 
highly charged one, and discussion is complicated 
by the fact that neither “Islam” nor “human 
rights” is invariably defined. Human rights is 
alternatively viewed as a philosophical concept, a 
legally-defined concept, and a 20th century polit- 
ical project and political construct. Islam is vari- 
ously represented as doctrine and as political 
practice. Those who expound the tenets of Islam 
may have in mind their own direct (but inevitably 
selective) reading of sacred texts, an established 
tradition of Islamic law, or political doctrine 
extending from the writings of Islamic scholars; 
alternatively, they may refer to social and political 
practices prevalent in Arab society, or Islam- 
influenced practices common across the full span 
of predominantly Muslim societies. Proponents of 
various positions do not necessarily accept the 
same premises, approaches, or definitions. It is 
therefore not surprising that many arguments end 
up at cross purpose, in a deafening dialogue of the 
deaf. 

Into this mayhem, Katerina Dalacoura has 
bravely stepped. She has assembled a thoughtful 
and cogent inquiry that separates and’ analyzes 
elements of this deeply entangled argument. Da- 
lacoura sets out to determine if there is, in the first 
instance, an inherent logical conflict between 
Islam as a religion and the value of human rights 
(used interchangeably with the term “liberalism”). 
Are the two concerns mutually exclusive? In two 
complex chapters, she reviews contemporary and 
philosophically contending approaches to both 
human rights and Islam. She asks if Islam and 
human rights can be compatible and concludes 
with what is arguably the most significant contri- 
bution of the book: an intellectual argument for 
decoupling liberalism and secularism in the study 
of Middle Eastern politics. Dalacoura contests the 
commonly accepted, but infrequently inspected 
assertion that in Islam, religion and politics are 
one. The fact of doctrinal difference creates space 
for differing political representations of Islamic 
principles, including those compatible with inter- 
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national human rights standards. A non-secular 
liberal approach, Dalacoura argues, would present 
human rights as an instrument to inform a deep 
understanding of Islam. 

To explore the politics of Islamic liberalism in 
historical context, Dalacoura considers three po- 
litical periods that appeared favorable to political 
liberalism. She is obliged to limit her investiga- 
tion to the politics of the possible, for there are 
neither historical nor contemporary cases of suc- 
cessful political liberalization in the Arab Middle 
East available for direct, empirical scrutiny. In- 
stead, propositions about the possibility of Islamic 
political liberalism must be tested indirectly and 
counterfactually. Dalacoura considers the cases of 
Egypt during the 1920s and 1930s as the Wafd 
were gaining popularity; Egypt in the post-‘Abd 
al-Nasir years, when Islamism and liberalism 
were in ideological competition; and Tunisia in 
the final years of Habib Bourguiba’s government 
and the brief liberal interlude following his re- 
moval. Dalacoura seeks to explain why reform 
movements failed to secure a political hold. In 
each case, she attributes the failure not to some 
fundamental clash with Islam, but to broader 
political dynamics—including the political inter- 
ests of those holding power. 

Some of the case studies suffer significant 
flaws. The analysis of Tunisia, for example, fails 
to note or account for the co-optation of some 
leading liberals and human rights activists by the 
new Ben ‘Ali government, at a defining moment 
of political contest. The effects of political repres- 
sion and economic processes are considered, but 
neither the political disarray of the Democratic 
‘ Socialists nor the powerful demonstration effect 
of civil conflict in Algeria are woven into the 
analysis. 

Knowledgeable readers may justifiably quarrel 
with Dalacoura’s case study analyses, but these 
analyses are inherently limited by their counter- 
factual nature: they are intended only to explore 
what might have happened, rather than explain 
what did happen. Since the publication of this 
volume, several interesting political develop- 
ments have transpired in the Middle East. While it 
is too soon to evaluate changes in Jordan or 
Morocco, recent parliamentary elections have 
raised the possibility of liberal reform in Iran. 
Dalacoura conceives a political arrangement in 
the Arab Middle East that could accommodate 


both Islam and the values of international human 
rights. Irony notwithstanding, one may not ex- 
clude the possibility that scholars will find in Iran 
their first real opportunity for empirical examina- 
tion of liberalizing reform within an Islamic 
framework. 


Susan Waltz, Florida International University 


Curzon and British Imperialism in the 
Middle East, 1916-1919, by John Fisher. 
London and Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 1999. xvi 
+ 301 pages. Appends. to p. 322. Bibl. to p. 332. 
Index to p. 342. $64.50. 


Reviewed by Jacob Abadi 


In this interesting book, Fisher examines the 
formulation of British foreign policy desiderata in 
the Middle East during the First World War. 
Using a wide array of primary sources, he skill- 
fully analyzes the attitudes of civil servants and 
politicians who played a role in formulating Brit- 
ish policy toward that region. The author explains 
how various agencies in the British Government 
dealt with issues affecting Britain’s security inter- 
ests in the Middle East and thus complicated the 
decision-making process. 

The debate among British officials within the 
Mesopotamian Administration Committee whether 
to maintain a military presence in the region or ` 
move toward assisting the Arabs of Mesopotamia 
to achieve self-government is an important issue, 


_but one that is rarely mentioned by historians. The 
. author sheds light on the dissension within the 
' Committee and its consequent failure to formulate 


a decisive policy toward the region. Against this 
background, the author analyzes the contribution 
of Lord Curzon to the formulation of British 
policy in the Arabian Peninsula. He discusses 
Curzon’s differences with members of the British 
Cabinet and his wide-ranging failures to convince 
them of the need to adopt an aggressive policy in 
the region by advancing rapidly in Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Mesopotamia. Curzon appears as a loner 
whose words fell on deaf ears in Whitehall. The 
author argues that British policy was less resolute 
in this region due to the fact that officials in 
London were not always in agreement with their 
colleagues in the Middle East. Many officials 


regarded Curzon as an unrealistic statesman who 
did not seem willing to renounce his conviction 
that Britain could establish a presence in the 
region by sheer military force. 

Fisher depicts Curzon as a man of principles 
who refused to yield to the prevailing opinions in 
British government circles. He fought to intensify 
Britain’s military operations in Mesopotamia in 
order to secure British control over the vilayet of 
Mosul. Moreover, Curzon favored an aggressive 
stand in the Caucasus in an effort to halt the joint 
Turco-German assaults in that region. Curzon’s 
determination to oust France from this area led 
him to endorse the argument that the British had 
become involved in the Middle East primarily in 
order to promote Arab self-determination. More- 
over, his vigilant attitude led him to oppose the 
growth of Hashemite power in the region. Like- 
wise, Curzon opposed the position taken by some 
of his colleagues that France should be compen- 
sated in the Caucasus. In addition, he feared 
American intervention in the region. Curzon was 
convinced that the local population would favor 
British contro] in the region. 

As the Chairman of the Eastern Committee, 
Curzon was able to formulate Britain’s imperialist 
desiderata in the region. However, he did not 
manage to regain his executive functions as Act- 
ing Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, 
therefore, his influence remained limited and his 
proposals were practically ignored by the Foreign 
Office. 

Despite their differences with Curzon, many 
officials who were against exerting great efforts in 
order to establish British dominance over the 
Hijaz supported the idea of a “Monroe doctrine” 
in the Arabian peninsula. The author argues that 
Curzon’s career came to an end largely because 
he did not manage to conceal or camouflage his 
acquisitiveness. Curzon’s image as a tough and 
uncompromising imperialist, who failed to appre- 
ciate the changes in the new world order fash- 
ioned by Wilsonian idealism that was prevalent at 
the time, persisted. In contrast to many observers, 
who regarded Curzon as an arch imperialist from 
a bygone era, the author’s account is quite favor- 
able to Curzon. Fisher challenges the prevailing 
view that Curzon was an outmoded imperialist, 
suggesting that the latter’s opinion should have 
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been taken into consideration on vital matters, 
such as the cession of Constantinople to Russia or 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement. The author implies 
that Curzon, notwithstanding his obstinacy, had a 
strong sense of realism, which was vindicated by 
future events. What made Curzon aggressive was 
not only his rabidly anti-Communist stand, but 
also the fact that his views about imperial defense 
were predicated upon traditional concepts related 
to the defense of India. The author argues that 
Curzon’s colleagues, despite their critical atti- 
tudes, were incapable of disproving his arguments 
or finding other defense alternatives. Moreover, 
Foreign Office officials were totally incapable of 
dealing with issues affecting the Middle East 
without Curzon’s leadership. The author con- 
cludes by saying that, by the summer of 1919, the 
Cabinet turned to Curzon “to lead them from the 
jungle.” 

Although many historians had dealt extensively 
with the topic of this book, Fisher’s revisionist 
approach makes this study a valuable contribu- 
tion. The book is very well researched, and the 
arguments are proven by overwhelming evidence. 
The reader might find the book difficult to read, 
but for those who are interested in the complexi- 
ties of Britain’s policy in the Middle East, this 
book is invaluable. 


Jacob Abadi, The United States Air Force Academy 


Heroic Diplomacy: Sadat, Kissinger, 
Carter, Begin and the Quest for Arab- 
Israeli Peace, by Kenneth W. Stein. New York 
and London: Routledge, 1999. xiv + 268 pages. 
Append. to p. 274. Notes to p. 311. Bibl to p. 320. 
Index to p. 324. $24.99 paper. 


Reviewed by Avraham Sela 


The book’s title aptly summarizes Kenneth 
Stein’s thesis on the Arab-Israeli peace process in 
the crucial years between 1973 and 1979. This is 
the story of a unique and historic encounter 
between leaders whose vision, courage, and de- 
termination in the aftermath of the Yom Kippur 
war culminated in the peace treaty between Egypt 
and Israel. 
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Stein emphasizes the singular role played by 
those leaders, in particular Henry Kissinger, An- 
war Sadat, and Jimmy Carter, and explores their 
individual strategies as well as their mutual rela- 
tionships—their “chemistry.” The author admits 
the reader into the inner circles of decision- 
making and negotiation, the most fascinating 
aspect of which is the limited role of the bureau- 
crats and the manipulative use of secret channels 
of communication and sensitive information by 
the top leaders. Ultimately, though, readers are 
left with an uncertainty as to the exact role of 
these relationships in the peace process and their 
weight relative to other considerations, such as 
perceptions of national interests, especially in 
periods of crisis and disagreement. This is partic- 
ularly evident in the case of Presidents Sadat and 
Carter, whose relations are described as “affec- 
tionate trust” and “rare harmony” (p. 196). 

The book draws heavily on interviews con- 
ducted for the most part in the early 1990s, 
together with memoirs and official documents. By 
combining these rich and diverse sources, Stein 
has produced a study unusual for its freshness and 
credibility. Still, the focus on oral histories and 
autobiographies detracts from a more in-depth 
investigation of important domestic and regional 
processes, such as the weaknesses of Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin’s first government and the 
nature of inter-Arab relations throughout this 
period. 

Among the questions left unanswered, for ex- 
ample, was the relative importance of American 
mediation. Israel’s Foreign Minister Moshe 
Dayan is quoted as saying that the Egypt-Israel 
treaty could not have been concluded without 
Carter. Yet, although the book clearly demon- 
strates the primacy of regional actors’ interests in 
determining the course of the diplomatic process, 
it avoids the general question of local-regional 
versus global power relations in international 
conflict resolution. Indeed, even though both Be- 
gin and Sadat had their own domestic and re- 
gional constraints, they were also anxious to 
maximize their material gains by winning Wash- 
ington’s good will and, more specifically, ensur- 
ing recognition by and intimate rapport with 
President Carter. Moreover, faced with a deter- 
mined administration and strong presidential 
commitment to resolve the Middle East conflict, 


neither of them could afford to bear responsibility 
for Carter’s failure. 

Indeed, much of the success scored by the 
American administrations in the process under 
discussion can be explained by the common 
interest of Israel and Egypt in having the United 
States act as the sole international broker. No less 
important, however, was their insistence on giv- 
ing priority to their own bilateral conflict over the 
Syrian or Palestinian-Jordanian fronts, even when 
such a policy was inconsistent with Washington’s 
priorities. This was particularly salient in the 
initiation of direct Israeli-Egyptian military talks 
at Kilometer 101 and Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, 
which meant to bypass the Geneva Peace Confer- 
ence to which Carter was so committed. Yet, 
while these intervals of direct Egyptian-Israeli 
dialogue appeared to diminish the significance of 
the American broker, in effect they underlined the 
interlocutors’ limited ability to bridge their fun- 
damental differences on their own. 

Among the heroes of peace-making diplomacy, 
Sadat looms largest in facilitating the shift from 
hostility to coexistence with Israel, along with the 
American chief brokers, Kissinger and Carter. By 
virtue of his “Egypt first” perception, farsighted- 
ness, decisiveness, and impatience with details, 
Sadat was able to capitalize on his autocratic style 
of ruling and Egypt’s eminent role in the Arab 
world to produce the historic breakthrough with 
Israel. It was under Sadat’s leadership that the 
pan-Arab approach sustained its most deadly 
blows from the series of separate agreements 
signed in spite of Arab condemnations and sanc- 
tions. While never abandoning his commitment to 
a resolution of the Palestinian problem, Sadat 
proved that the Arab-Israeli conflict could only be 
ended through a step-by-step process and direct 
bilateral negotiations, which embittered inter- 
Arab relations and reinforced state interests. 

Kenneth Stein’s book represents a major con- 
tribution to the existing literature on the peace 
process in its crucial, founding stage and, as such, 
is essential reading for those interested in under- 
standing the process as it continues to unfold. 


Avraham Sela is the author of The Decline of the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict: Middle East Politics and the 
Quest for Regional Order (Albany: SUNY Press, 
1998). 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE 


Moderate and Radical Islamic Fundamen- 
talism. The Quest for Modernity, Legiti- 
macy, and the Islamic State, by Ahmad S. 
Moussalli. Gainesville, FL: University Press of 
Florida, 1999. 196 pages. Notes to p. 214. Bibl. to 
p. 242. Index to p. 249. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Armando Salvatore 


In this book, Ahmad Moussalli analyzes the 
political discourse of both radical and moderate 
Islamic fundamentalism, which he identifies as 
“fundamentalism” and “modernism,” respec- 


tively. He focuses, especially, on Hasan al-Banna, - 


Sayyid Qutb, and Hasan al-Turabi. Moussalli’s 
main concern is not to draw a sharp boundary 
between a potentially democratic and an utterly 
undemocratic form of Islamist ideology. His main 
merit is to show what they have in common and 
where the delicate normative junctures are situ- 
ated, which are determinant in their quest for 
modern and democratic legitimacy. 

Moussalli makes clear at the outset that Islam- 
ism cannot be reduced to “political Islam.” The 
“Islamic state” itself is a means to the goal of 
establishing a moral society on the basis of divine 
shari‘a. Politics plays a role from the moment 
Islamists recognize the failure of existing states 
élites and ideologies. Here, the author, quite by 
virtue of his efforts at clarification, runs into a 
definitional ambiguity. Islamism appears non- 
political if judged from the normative view of 
politics dear to Western liberalism; however, it is 
indeed political, to the extent that it develops a 
limited political theory finalized to the achieve- 
ment of its normative goals. Even Hasan al- 
Banna, the most outspoken advocate of an Islamic 
state in the Arab world, stated that Islam is more 
than politics, in that the former incorporates the 
latter (p. 109). One major entry point of Islamists 
into politics is “the state’s denial of their activities 
to propagate their understanding of Islam” (p. 38). 
For Islamists, the Islamic state is the alternative 
stage (or perhaps the backstage) for the self- 
empowerment of the individual Muslim and the 
community. 
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In al-Turabi, one finds most clearly—and illus- 
trated well by Moussalli--the primacy of the 
individual towards the community itself. Shari‘a 
as Islamic normativity addresses first the individ- 
ual being, then the community, and last the state. 
To see here an affinity with Western liberalism 
would be, however, a mistake. The analogy is 
more with Western republican (better than “com- 
munitarian,” a very ambiguous label) views of the 
relationship between the individual and the com- 
munity. 

In the final analysis, though clearly distinct, 
Western liberalism and Islamic fundamentalism 
can be compared on an issue that seems to be 
central for both: the issue of democracy. Here 
Moussalli is eager to show that, especially where 
Islamist authors have not been exposed to hard 
state repression (as in the case of Sayyid Qutb), 
they have been seriously concerned to reconstruct 
and legitimize democracy in Islamic terms: espe- 
cially through linking shari‘a with the consensual 
principle of shura (consultation), and freeing both 
from their traditionally being a domain of élite 
hermeneutics and élite decision-making. The 
Egyptian lawyer Muhammad Salim al-*Awwa, 
one leading personality belonging to the younger 
generation of moderate Islamists to which Mous- 
salli, unfortunately, does not dedicate much atten- 
tion, insists that “shari'a limits the powers of the 
state and frees society” (p. 90), thus providing the 
most secure and legitimate constitutional contain- 
ment of state authoritarianism. Hasan al-Turabi 
further specifies the Islamist attitude toward the 
state when he says that even powers that the West 
has surrendered to the state once and for all 
(legislating and imposing taxation) are for Islam 
inalienable communal and social powers. 

Al-Turabi is clear in stating that the winning 
Western solutions to the conflict between society 
and the state, as well as between the individual 
and the state (summing up: civil society, the 
private-public dichotomy and, last but not least, 
the “Protestant ethic”) do not need to be repro- 
duced within an Islamic context. Islam rests on a 
different understanding of the social and institu- 
tional fabric, pivoted on the axis of tawhid, that 
links up the believer-citizen, the mosque, the 
wider community, and the state. The hub here is, 
and remains, the individual, and his/her relation- 
ship to God: tawhid, is first and foremost, rooted 
at this level. If tawhid is the principle, shura, as 
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consultation, is the procedure. The ongoing recon- 
struction of shari‘a as Islamic normativity has to 
rest on a continuous effort to apply harmoniously 
the procedure to the principle. The result is a 
procedural, yet normatively grounded, search for 
consensus that is different from the Western 
liberal one, yet that nonetheless fits the require- 
ments of democracy. In the final analysis, Mous- 
salli concludes, the Islamic state is “the symbol of 
collective self-awarenes and the possibility of a 
relatively correct textual understanding” (p. 180). 
This book is recommended to all those inter- 
ested in overcoming conventional and simplified 
views of the political discourse of Islamism. Its 
line of argumentation is convincing and, at crucial 
points, powerful. Its major limitation is in the 
exclusively textual approach to the discourse of 
leading thinkers. After all, the main impact of 
Islamist leaders on Muslim publics is increasingly 
achieved through electronic media. Even not-so- 
young personalities like Yusuf al-Qaradawi, who 
is a regular guest on Arab satellite TV stations, 
and Mustafa Mahmud, a hero of Egyptian TV, 
would be more representative of how Islamist 
discourse is produced and circulates. Al- 
Qaradawi and Mustafa Mahmud are popular (and 
politically influential in spite of the political 
minimalism they display) exactly because their 
discourse (or script) is not only edifying, but also 
entertaining. The analysis of such personalities 
would also be needed in order not to subscribe to 
the image (that Moussalli’s book seems to accept 
passively) that the superior morality of Islamist 
discourse (and the “gate of Baghdad”)! are be- 
sieged by the “media Mongols” of Western- 
centered, futile global mass culture. Are the stars 
of Muslim publics, such as al-Qaradawi and 
Mustafa Mahmud, media Mongols within the 
gates of Baghdad? They are probably only more 
familiar (and publicly influential) incarnations of 
Islamist ideology than intellectually prominent 
thinkers like al-Banna, Qutb, and al-Turabi. 


Armando Salvatore is the author of Islam and the 
Political Discourse of Modernity (Reading: 
Ithaca Press, 1997, paperback edition, 1999). 


Ee ma 

1. This view is presented in Akbar S. Ahmed, 
“Media Mongols at the Gate of Baghdad,” New Per- 
spectives Quarterly 10, no. 3 (1993), pp. 10-18. 


Narratives of Islamic Origins: The Begin- 
nings of Islamic Historical Writing, by Fred 
M. Donner. Princeton, NJ: The Darwin Press, 
1998. xv + 358 pages. $29.95. 


Reviewed by Muhammad Qasim Zaman 


This work represents a major contribution to early 
Islamic historiography and historical thought. It is 
an ambitious enterprise that seeks to understand 
the circumstances in which, and the reasons for 
which, the early Muslims began to write historical 
works, and attempting a major revision of the 
existing scholarship on this complex and conten- 
tious subject. 

The beginnings of Arab historical writing have 
often been attributed to an “innate historical 
curiosity,” a “natural” desire to think and write 
about the past. This simplistic view is not accept- 
able to Donner, however, any more than is the 
assumption that the influence of neighboring cul- 
tures, which already had highly developed histo- 
riographical traditions, must have led to the 
emergence of historical thought among the Arabs. 
Donner argues that the Qur’an is profoundly 
ahistorical in its view of the world; and that early 
Muslims were so preoccupied with questions of 
piety and, indeed, with eschatology, that it is 
anything but obvious that they should innately 
possess or necessarily develop an interest in 
historical narration, that is, in “the conscious 
effort to explain a specific human situation by 
relating how it resulted from a sequence of earlier 
events” (p. 96). The case for foreign borrowing is 
likewise unconvincing, since some need from 
within the community must usually arise before 
an idea or institution from the outside can become 
sufficiently attractive to be adopted. 

So what led, then, to the emergence of histor- 
ical writing in the first century of Islam—the 
period of “Islamic origins”—-leading, as it even- 
tually did, to a highly sophisticated historiograph- 
ical tradition? The answer, Donner argues, lies in 
the need of the early “Believers” (a term he 
prefers to “Muslims” for much of the first cen- 
tury) to articulate an increasingly precise identity 
as a separate religious community. The articula- 
tion of this identity took place both in the context 
of debates with members of the other communi- 
ties the Believers encountered in the Middle East 
after the Arab conquests, as well as through 


debates and disputes initiated by political crises 
within the ranks of the Believers. Debates over 
identity underlie themes such as prophecy, com- 
munity, leadership, and hegemony, all of which 
Donner takes to be among the earliest major 
concerns of Arabic historical writing. 

Explaining why a historical interest developed 
at all is, however, not the only task Donner sets 
for himself in this stimulating book. He is equally 
interested in explaining how the historical narra- 
tives evolved, why they took the form in which 
they have come down to us, and how their 
reliability is to be assessed. He provides an 
extensive and very helpful review of the major 
modern Western approaches to the study of Is- 
lamic historiography, but it is with what he calls 
the “sceptical approach” that he is most exten- 
sively engaged throughout this study. The “scep- 
tical approach,” best typified by the work of 
Patricia Crone, denies that any authentic recon- 
struction of Islamic origins is possible, at least on 
the basis of the Arabic-Muslim sources. As Crone 
has put it, for example, “the religious tradition of 
Islam is...4 monument to the destruction rather 
than the preservation of the past” (cited in Don- 
ner, p. 26, fn. 66). Donner responds, infer alia, by 
positing a distinction between “information” 
about the past, based on people’s recollections of 
important events, and the “historicization” of 
these recollections whereby they were made part 
of varied (and often contradictory) historical nar- 
ratives. Information about the past could exist and 
be passed on even when an overarching historical 
framework, and, indeed, any particular interest in 
history itself, did not yet exist. The construction 
of narratives about the past, on the other hand, 
clearly presupposes, and testifies to, the emer- 
gence of a genuine historical interest. The fact that 
the “information” is now embedded—typically in 
the form of discrete and usually fairly short 
reports (akhbar)—in longer narratives of a later 
provenance does not disqualify their historical 
value; indeed, the fact, Donner argues, that for all 
the marked divergences on the interpretation of 
the events of early Islam, there is a remarkable 
consensus on the historicity of the events them- 
selves demonstrates the credibility of the Muslim 
sources: “The consensus exists because events 
actually did happen in the way described by our 
sources...” (p. 289). 
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Donner’s position on the validity of informa- 
tion about the first generations of Islam will seem 
too optimistic to the proponents of the “sceptical 
approach,” who will probably continue to affirm 
that the (later) narrative structures condition all 
information so thoroughly as to make any credible 
retrieval of it highly unlikely, if not impossible. 
Some of Donner’s interpretations rest, moreover, 
on hypotheses whose implications, though vigor- 
ously argued, are not always altogether certain. 
He argues, as already noted, that what the earliest 
Believers were concerned about was their piety 
and salvation, not historical thought; indeed, he 
notes on several occasions that the Prophet Mu- 
hammad expected the imminent end of the 
world.! Yet, the eschatological hypothesis fails to’ 
explain Muhammad’s concern with community 
formation and the regulation of matters of social 
life (consider, for instance, the highly detailed 
Qur’anic injunctions which form the basis of the 
Islamic law of inheritance). He does make a 
powerful case for the early Believers’ preoccupa- 
tion with piety and salvation. But the idea that it 
was because of such preoccupation (rather than 
due to any other combination of plausible factors) 
that the Believers initially didn’t care much for 
history, tends more often to be assumed than 
demonstrated throughout this study. 


oa 

1. Donner seems to be basing this hypothesis on 
M.J. Kister, “ʻA Booth like the Booth of Moses...’: A 
Study of an Early Hadith,” Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 25 (1962), pp. 150~55; cf. 
Donner, p. 46. Yet, unlike Kister, he does not limit 
Muhammad’s expectation of an imminent end of the 
world to his earliest years in Madina (cf. Kister, ibid., p. 
155), but rather takes it to be true of Muhammad’s 
worldview in general. Also cf. S.D. Goitein, “The 
Birth-Hour of Muslim Law,” in idem, Studies in Islamic 
History and Institutions (Leiden, 1968), pp. 126-34, 
who argues that Muhammad’s attitude toward matters of 
the law underwent a significant change during his 
middle years in Medina, as reflected in a growing 
concern of the Qur’an with matters of a legal content. It 
is difficult to make much sense of such legal materials 
on Donner’s hypothesis. (Goitein’s work does not ap- 
pear in Donner’s bibliography.) 

2. The “piety” hypothesis is called upon for 
heavy duty throughout this book. For example, it is in its 
terms that Donner explains the notorious problems with 
the chronology of early Islamic accounts; matters of 
chronology he takes to be a later development, only after 
a clearly historical interest had emerged. Also, it is 
evidently to stress the early Believers’ preoccupation 
with piety that Donner translates the term fugaha’ 
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This book offers, nevertheless, a rich array of 
highly stimulating ways of thinking about early 
Islamic history and historiography. It places on a 
new level of sophistication the continuing debate 
about the possibility of retrieving genuine histor- 
ical information about the Islamic origins from 
the admittedly later narratives in which it is 
embedded, and represents as such the most seri- 
ous challenge yet to the “sceptical approach.” 


Muhammad Qasim Zaman is Assistant Professor 
of Religious Studies at Brown University. He is 
the author of Religion and Politics under the Early 
‘Abbasids (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997). 
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Libraries and Information in the Arab World: An 
Annotated Bibliography, compiled by Lokman I. 
Meho and Mona A. Nsouli. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Publishing Group, 1999. xi + 288 pages. Author index 
to p. 298. Title index to p. 330. Subject index to p. 349. 
$79.50. This bibliography, covering the period 1977-98, 
is a compilation of published works on libraries and 
information centers of all types throughout the Arab 
world. This is a potentially valuable resource for librar- 
ians, information specialists, library and information 
- science students, educators, and researchers, as well as 
policy-makers. Over 1,000 items are included in this 
bibliography, ranging from books, scholarly and profes- 
sional journal articles, and book chapters, to doctoral 
dissertations, conference papers, and expert reports. 
Although most of the entries are in Arabic, English, and 
French, a few are in German, Swedish, Danish, Finnish, 
and Italian. This volume is divided into a general 
section, a section on the Gulf region, and sections on 
each of the countries of the Arab world. (LP) 

The Middle East Military Balance 1999-2000, ed. by 
Shiomo Brom and Yiftah Shapir. Cambridge, MA, 
2000. 412 pages. Charts and tables to p. 425. Gloss. of 
weapons systems to p. 477. Notes on contribs. to p. 479. 
$37.50. This work is the latest edition of an annual 
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(normally “jurists”) as “holy men,” a rendering which 
threatens to divest both the notion of the late antique 
“holy man” (as articulated by Peter Brown and others) 
as well as the terms figh and fugaha’ of their more 
specific connotations. 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of 
Katherine T. Creecy, Leila Piran, Alexander Rueck, and 
Max Vielle. 


series prepared by the Jaffee Center for Strategic Stud- 
ies. In the introduction, the editors discuss the military 
challenges and political changes in the region during the 
past decade. Part One consists of chapters which exam- 
ine the “qualitative dimensions” of the regional balance 
of land, air, and naval forces; trends in Middle Eastern 
defense expenditures; and terrorism. Part Two details 
the military forces of 21 Middle Eastern states—from 
Algeria to Yemen. Part Three contains an array of charts 
and tables, while Part Four consists of a comprehensive 
glossary of weapons systems. (AR) 


IRAN 


Iran: Comment Sortir d’une Revolution Religieuse, 
by Farhad Khosrokhavar and Olivier Roy. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Seuil, 1999, 282 pages. Bibl. n.p. This book, 
whose title in English is “Iran: How to Exit a Religious 
Revolution,” examines the state of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion two decades after the creation of its new order. 
Since the establishment of the Islamic Republic of Iran 
in 1979, the authors argue, Islam itself has been “pro- 
foundly transformed by this experience of extreme 
politicization. If the political has been seized by the 
religious, the reverse is even more true.” (pp. 8-9) This 
secularization of Islam, Khosrokhavar and Roy argue, in 
effect returned most issues to the sphere of politics, 
opening the door for democracy and other develop- 
ments. Far from becoming irrelevant, Islam continues to 
be the central theme in the national debate over cultural 
identity and relations with the West. According to the 
authors, a growing number of Iranians no longer con- 
siders Islam to be the exclusive component of their 
culture, but rather regards it as the central element in a 
wider historical and sociological heritage that defines 
their nation. Given this understanding, cultural relations 
with the West may continue to change from ideologi- 
cally adversarial, to a more open form of communica- 
tion between two admittedly different cultures. (MV) 
The Future Held Captive by the Past, by Abdul G. 
Mirzani. (in Persian). Costa Mesa: Mazda Publishers, 
1998. 522 pages. $15. This book presents numerous 
articles and editorial pieces that critically examine the 
reasons why, despite revolution and political upheaval, 
the Iranian people have failed to uproot authoritarian 
rule and create a democratic, law abiding society. 
Before responding to this broad question, Mirzani first 
examines the geopolitical, historical, economic, and 
cultural obstacles to the establishment of democratic 
rule in Iran. Although Mirzani argues that imperialist 
domination is responsible for Iran’s social and cultural 
backwardness, he holds the oppressive ruling élites 
accountable for allowing foreign powers to take advan- 
tage of Iran’s natural resources and to interfere in its 
interna! affairs. Mirzani believes that cultural, political, 
and economic development in Iran can occur only if 
political institutions are run by people who are deeply 
committed to the rule of law, rather than to favoritism 
and patronage. (LP) i 


Iran and the United States: The Rise of the West 
Asian Regional Grouping, by Hooman Peimani. West- 
port, CT: Praeger, 1999. xiv + 115 pages. Bibl. to p. 
128. Index to p. 135. $59.95. Hooman Peimani argues 
that the rise of regional powers and alliances, especially 
in Strategically important areas of the globe, will affect 
US interests, but not necessarily negatively. Peimani 
analyzes the gradual formation of an interregional alli- 
ance among the countries of Central Asia, the Caucasus, 
and the Persian Gulf—linked to a rising regional power, 
Iran. Peimani predicts that Iran and the states on its 
periphery, despite their occasional squabbles, will forge 
strong relations because of the former’s advantageous 
geographic and other characteristics. Thus, Peimani 
asserts, Iran will play a substantial role in the future 
development of surrounding countries. Peimani notes 
that the stability of the Gulf and Caspian regions will 
remain of vital concern to the United States. Peimani 
suggests that regional stability is in the interest of both 
the United States and Iran, and that this common interest 
will eventually lead to US-Iranian cooperation. (LP) 


ISRAEL 


China and Israel, 1948—~1998: A Fifty Year Retro- 
spective, ed. by Jonathan Goldstein. Westport, CT: 
Praeger Publishers, 1999. xvii + 186 pages. Sel. bibl. to 
p. 203. Index to p. 211. $65. This book is a 50-year 
retrospective on (non-)relations between two nations at 
opposite ends of the Asian continent—the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) and Israel. In addition, the 
book explores the diverse interests of those states whose 
policies have had an impact on Sino-Israeli relations. 
The first chapter, written by the editor, traces relations 
between the Chinese and Israeli governments after the 
establishment of the state of Israel in 1948. A later 
chapter, by Lillian Craig Harris, reviews Arab perspec- 
tives on China-Arab Middle Eastern relations between 
1948 and 1996, In chapter ten, Yitzhak Shichor offers an 
Israeli perspective on “the Chinese factor in the Middle 
East security equation.” Other chapters deal with topics 
ranging from the Israeli Communist Party’s policy 
toward the People’s Republic of China, to the evolution 
of diplomatic relations between Israel and the PRC. 
(AR) 

Arab Employment in Israel: The Quest for Equal 
Employment Opportunity, by Benjamin W. Wolkin- 
son. Westport, CT and London: Greenwood Press, 1999. 
xii + 167 pages. Appends. to p. 189. Index to p. 197. 
About the author. $65. This work is a study of the 
employment barriers and discrimination against Arab 
workers in Israel. Using demographic data and employer 
questionnaires gathered between 1986 and 1987 primar- 
ily from industrial plants, Wolkinson analyzes the prob- 
lems facing Israeli Arabs in the workforce. Through his 
surveys and research, the author addresses the difficul- 
ties that Arabs encounter while trying to get a job and 
the discrimination they experience from employers and 
co-workers. In tracking the status of Arab employees in 
a second set of interviews taken exactly one decade 
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later, Woikinson finds a decline in Arab employment 
and assesses this phenomenon. In ten chapters, he 
documents the Arab workers’ enduring struggle for 
equal employment opportunities in Israel and, in his 
concluding remarks, offers suggestions to alleviate the 
problems they face. (KC) 

Israel—The First Hundred Years. Israel’s Transi- 
tion from Community to State, volume 1, ed, by 
Efraim Karsh. London and Portland, OR: Frank Cass 
Publishers, 2000, 244 pages. Abstracts to p. 249. Index 
to p. 253, $24.50 paper. This volume deals with many of 
the intellectual, social, and political questions related to 
Jewish settlement in Eretz-Israel before the creation of 
the State of Israel. It examines the relationship between 
Jews in Mandatory Palestine and the communities of the 
diaspora, between Jews and their Palestinian-Arab con- 
temporaries, and between Jewry and the British manda- 
tory power. In 12 chapters, the book illustrates Israel’s 
state- and nation-building projects. The first four chap- 
ters look into the problem of the connection between 
sacred territories and national conflict, the transition of 
the Jewish community of Palestine from a communal 
grouping to the State of Israel, the roles and reactions of 
international organizations to the establishment of Israel 
in 1948, and the conflict between different Jewish 
groups and generations. Chapter five gives an overview 
of the negotiations over Palestine’s borders, emphasiz- 
ing the roles of Great Britain and France, while also 
considering the positions of Syria, Lebanon and differ- 
ent local players. The rest of the book contains essays on 
the historical, sociological, and political roots of the 
Israeli Defense Force (IDF), Jewish armed struggle 
against British forces in 1940 and its impact on public 
opinion, Arab propaganda in London between 1937 and 
1948 against the settlement of Jews in Palestine, and the 
activities of Arab and Jewish lobby groups in Canada. 
(AR) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


The Landscape of Palestine: Equivocal Poetry, ed. by 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod er al. Birzeit: Birzeit University 
Publications, 1999. ix + 243 pages. Maps. Index. $19, 
This book examines the relationship between the geog- 
raphy (both physical and human) of Palestine and its 
inhabitants, The contributors comment on the historical, 
economic, and cultural influences on Palestine’s “hu- 
man space” (p. 3), that is, on the links between geogra- 
phy and collective memory. The essays show that the 
conflict between Palestinians and Israelis is of far longer 
duration and greater complexity than the political dis- 
pute of the past few decades. The contributors reveal 
that, because ideology can alter the way people “remem- 
ber” places, and because these “recollections” can be 
used to serve political purposes, the two populations of 
Palestine have come to identify the same piece of land 
as two separate homelands—human spaces wherein 
each people considers itself at home and the other as a 
stranger. (MV) 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


The Oil Kingdom at 100: Petroleum Policymaking in 
Saudi Arabia, by Nawaf E. Obaid. Washington, DC: 
Washington Institute for Near East Policy, 2000. 117 
pages. Appends. to p. 136. $19.95 paper. This book 
analyzes the petroleum policymaking of Saudi Arabia, 
which holds one-fourth of the world’s oil reserves. In 
nine chapters, the author considers how Saudi officials 
make petroleum policy, try to influence international 
production, manage relations with oil-consumer coun- 
tries, and guide the country’s oil-based economy in a 
manner that meets the needs of changing Saudi society. 
The initial chapters emphasize the roles of the Saudi 
royal family and of the principal institutions involved in 
Saudi Arabia’s oil industry (i.e., the Supreme Council 
for Petroleum and Minerals Affairs, the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Mineral Resources, and Saudi Aramco). 
In addition, the author discusses the Saudi reactions to 
weak oil prices in 1998, including the austerity mea- 
sures taken by the government (e.g., oil production 
cuts). The author describes Saudi officials’ attempts to 
reduce the country’s dependence on oil income, and 
discusses the urgent need for privatization. In another 
chapter, Obaid examines the improvement in Saudi- 
Iranian relations since 1998, Saudi Arabia's strong 
financial interest in keeping Iraqi oil off the market, 
Saudi relations with the members of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCC), as well as the Kingdom’s relations with 
Venezuela and Mexico—two leading oil suppliers of the 
United States. In yet another chapter, Obaid focuses on 
Saudi relations with the oil-consuming nations of Asia and 
Europe, and with the United States. (AR) 


TURKEY 


Lokale Politik und Geschlechterrollen. Stadtimi- 
granteninnen in tirkischen Metropolen, by Heidi 
Wedel. Schriften des Deutschen Orient-Instituts. Ham- 
burg. 1999, 298 pages. Bibl. to p. 317. n.p. This book is 
a sociological study of urban migration and city life in 
Turkey. The book focuses on the political and social life 
of women in so-called “Gecekondus” (poor areas “built 
over night”). The study draws on surveys conducted in 
Istanbul by the author. The book, which is divided into 
three parts and totals 14 chapters, examines the condi- 
tions of women in these areas in terms of “urban 
poverty,” “informal sector,” “female city immigrants,” 
“political participation,” “public and private life,” as 
well as “empowerment” (p. 4). Part One covers de- 
scribes the methodology, shows the development and 
current situation of Istanbul’s Gecekondus, and dis- 
cusses women’s political participation in these areas, 
Part Two provides an overview of the geography of 
Istanbul and its.Gecekondus, the social and economic 
structure in these underdeveloped areas, and the devel- 
opment of political participation and rise to local lead- 
ership by the female inhabitants. Part Three consists of 
a case study of one of Istanbul’s Gecekondus. The 
chapters comprising this part of the book examine the 


poverty and social problems of the inhabitants; the oppor- 
tunities, resources, and constraints they face in participat- 
ing in political life; and the role of external influences on 
the development of their political consciousness. (AR) 
Seventy-Five Years of the Turkish Republic, ed. by 
Silvia Kedourie. Portland, OR: Frank Cass Publishers, 
2000. 234 pages. Index to p. 237. $24.50 paper. This 
collection of nine essays examines the key issues that 
have shaped, and continued to affect, modern Turkey’s 
domestic and foreign policies. The first three essays are 
concerned with Turkey’s history before the Second 
World War: a discussion of the politics of Turkey’s 
founding father, Kemal Atattirk; an account of Sultan 
Resad’s June 1911 Macedonian journey; and a brief 
biography of the history of the hero of the revolution, 
Turkish general and diplomat, Enver Pasa. The next two 
chapters deal with Turkish foreign policy during the 
1950s and 1960s: Turkey’s participation in the Middle 
East Command and admission to NATO (1950-52); and 
Anglo-Turkish relations (1959-65) and the establish- 
ment of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) in 
1959. The sixth essay traces the evolution of civil- 
military relations in Turkey between 1980 and 1995. 
The seventh essay analyzes the historical framework 
and primary factors that have shaped Turkish foreign 
policy, with emphasis on the importance of Turkey’s 
strategic location. The last two essays deal with Tur- 
key’s domestic politics: the Turkish debate about new 
concepts of citizenship and their connection with the 
nation-building process; and Turkey’s overall political 
situation and prospects for stability. (AR) 

Istanbul: Between the Global and the Local, ed. by 
Caglar Keyder. Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, Inc., 1999. vii + 197 pages. Index to p. 200. 
$59 cloth; $29.95 paper. This work focuses on the 
changes that globalization has brought to a city that has 
long been divided over politics, culture, and identity. 
The contributors emphasize the importance of public 
space and the sharing of diverse interests in the face of 
persistent tension and advancing globalization. Consist- 
ing of ten essays, the book is divided into four sections: 
an introduction to Istanbul; the culture and politics of 
identity within the city; the contested positions among 
the factions; and the negotiation of space in terms of 
housing and neighborhoods. Incorporating everything 
from politics to music, the essays demonstrate the 
complex, yet inevitable, exchange of space, culture, and 
identity that the city and its inhabitants experience as the 
result of globalization. (KC) 


BIOGRAPHY 


For God, Mammon, and Country: A Nineteenth 
Century Persian Merchant: Haj Muhammad Hassan 
Amin Al-Zarb, by Shireen Mahdavi. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1999. xviii + 170 pages. Appends. to 
p. 215. Note on sources to p. 223. Gloss. to p. 228. Notes 
to p. 264. Bibl. to p. 272. Index to p. 286. $55. This 
biography of one of Iran’s most prominent merchants 
provides an in-depth narrative of the subject’s life 


(1834-98). From his humble origins and early years in 
Tehran, this book traces Amin Al-Zarb’s hard work and 
ascent to a successful entrepreneur and commercial 
businessman. The author reveals that, as Al-Zarb’s 
position in society rose, his activities became more 
diverse. Accordingly, this biography explores the polit- 
ical and philanthropical facets of the subject’s life. In 
addition, Mahdavi’s account delves into the cultural and 
social aspects of 19th-century Iran, which she calls a 
“blend of social history and biography” (p. xv). This 
study relies upon the subject’s family archives and other 
relevant primary documents. (KC) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ARTS 


The Wall of the Almighty, by Farnoosh Moshiri, New 
York: Interlink Books, 2000. $16. xi + 495 pages. $16. 
This novel deals with two parallel narratives: the first- 
person accounts of an Iranian political prisoner who, 
under severe torture, has forgotten his name; and recol- 
lections of his childhood experiences with his twin 
sister, Sahar, on the outskirts of Tehran’s Mount Alborz. 
The two stories link together when, in the confines of 
El-Deen, the central prison of the Islamic Republic, the 
protagonist searches for his twin. (LP) 

A Cup of Sin, by Simin Behbahani. Ed. and trans. from 
the Persian by Farzaneh Milani and Kaveh Safa. Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press. 1999. xxvii + 129 
pages. Afterward to p. 177. Bibl. to p. 182, $24.95. This 
collection of poems reflects the traumatic events and 
experiences of a woman who has lived through the war 
and revolution that have decisively shaped contempo- 
rary Iranian society. Behbahani is a distinguished voice 
in modern Iranian literature whose poems focus on 
political, cultural, and moral oppression in her country. 
Writing in the traditional poetic form of ghazal, she 
reveals Iranian women’s innermost desires and dreams, 
and their aspirations for individual freedom and univer- 
sal justice. (LP) 

Anatolia Junction, by Fred A. Reed. Toronto: Talon- 
books, 1999. 302 pages. Notes to p. 312. Index to p. 320. 
$16.95. This book is a travelogue, which recounts a 
journalist’s voyage to high Anatolia to experience the 
life and times of the Muslim preacher and revivalist, 
Bediuzzaman Said Nursi. He frequently returns to Istan- 
bul, trying to comprehend the underlying historical and 
social causes of the Ottoman Empire’s demise, as well 
as examining Turkey as a modern, secular state. The 
author begins his trip, assuming that Kamal Atatiirk’s 
“modernist revolution” has replaced Turkey’s rich Is- 
lamic heritage with a secular, modern state. However, he 
discovers that Atatiirk’s vision of a Westernized, secular 
state has not materialized; instead, the Turkish people 
have become divided. Reed introduces readers to the 
various Islamic movements in Turkey, and to the strong 
reaction these movements have evoked among Turkish 
secular political and military authorities. Reed asserts 
that, “many Turkish academics now find themselves 
facing an icy new reality. The secularist model they 
once saw as their royal road to intellectual liberty has 
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been transformed into a narrow, vengeful secular ortho- 
doxy that tolerates no examination of its own premises 
and punishes dny criticism of them” (p. 23). (LP) 

Post Gibran: Anthology of New Arab American 
Writing, ed. By Munir Akash and Khaled Mattawa. 
Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1999. xiii + 
453 pages. Contribs. to p. 460. $19.95. This collection 
by both established writers and newcomers to the field 
presents a comprehensive view of Middle Eastern cul- 
ture through various genres of literature. The 43 con- 
tributors display the influence that their Arab ancestry 
has had on their lives and, thus, on their writing. From 
biographical essays to fictitious plays, the book repre- 
sents the differing perspectives that Arab American 
writers have on the culture and politics of the Middle 
East, as well as on American society. This anthology 
explores all facets of human life, including excerpts 
from Evelyn Accad’s journal chronicling her life with 
cancer and David Williams’ poetic musings on war. 


(KC) 


LAW 


Istamic Legal Orthodoxy: Twelver Shiite Responses 
to the Sunni Legal System, by Devin J. Steward. Salt 
Lake City, UT: University of Utah Press, 1998. 253 
pages. Acknowledgments to p. 256. Refs. to p. 273. 
Index to p. 280. $55. This book primarily addresses the 
legal theories and institutions within Sunnism and Shi- 
ism. It is based on an analysis of Sunni and Shi‘a texts 
on law and legal theory, as well as on material dealing 
with the lives and thought of Shi‘a jurists found in 
ijtihad (jurisprudence), biographical dictionaries, chron- 
icles, and the works of these scholars themselves. 
Stewart’s study is divided into seven chapters. The 
introduction sets the framework for analyzing the Is- 
lamic legal tradition in theory and in practice, while 
critiquing previous studies on this topic. Chapter two 
describes the system of religious authority used by the 
classical Sunni jurists, specifically between the ninth 
and the eleventh centuries, and discusses the evolution 
of the concept of ijma (consensus) and its relationship to 
the Islamic legal structure. Chapter three examines 
Shiite jurists’ claims to belong to the Shafi school of 
Sunni legal education. Chapter four deals with Twelver 
Shiite attempts to get involved in the Sunni system as 
equal partners. Chapter five addresses the Shiites’ rejec- 
tion of the jurists’ exclusive authority. Chapter six offers 
a brief comparison of the Twelver Shiite and Sunni legal 
systems, along with an analysis of the results of Shi‘a 
jurists’ efforts to create a methodology similar to that of 
their Sunni counterparts. Chapter seven presents the 
author’s conclusions, (LP) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


El Estado Arabe: Crisis de legitimidad y contesta- 
cion Islamista, by Gema Martin Muñoz. Barcelona: 
Edicions Bellaterra, 1999. 400 pages. Bibl. Index. n.p. 
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The rise of Islamist movements in Arab states over the 
past decade has become a subject of intense debate. 
Mujioz’s contribution to the study of this phenomenon is 
an attempt to describe the crisis of legitimacy that led 
citizens of Arab states to turn to militant Islam as an 
alternative to the policies of the rulers. The author 
identifies four factors that have contributed to the 
erosion of the legitimacy of Arab states: the question of 
collective identity, particularly the ambiguity regarding 
the role of Islam in predominantly Muslim societies; the 
socioeconomic challenges posed by unfulfilled promises 
of development; the political hegemony of the ruling 
regimes, along with the lack of outlets for dissent; and 
the states’ debilitating dependence on foreign economic 
investment and assistance. The author argues that, in 
response to these problems, many people turned to 
Islamism, which presented itself as “the alternative to this 
post-colonial order stagnant in political...economic...and 
sociocultural terms” (p. 398). In the author’s estimation, 
Arab rulers hold the key to solving the crisis that exists 
between Arab states and Muslim fundamentalist move- 
ments. According argues that only a state that is respon- 
sive to the needs of all of its citizens has the power to 
regain its legitimacy. (MV) 

Oil and Geopolitics in the Caspian Sea Region, ed. by 
Michael P. Croissant and Bulent Aras. Foreword by 
Patrick Clawson. Westport, CT. Greenwood Press, 
1999. XVII + 290 pages. Further Readings to p. 293. 
Index to p. 302. Contribs. to p. 305. $69.50, This book 
is concerned with the rising importance of the Caspian 
Sea region and its oil resources in the post-Cold War 
era. It describes the development of the Caspian Sea 
region as a focal point of geopolitical rivalry, and the 
challenges of independence faced by Azerbaijan, Kaza- 
khstan and Turkmenistan following seven decades of 
Soviet rule. This volume contains essays on various 
aspects of the geopolitics of Caspian oil, and on conflicts 
within the region. Part One gives an historical overview 
of Caspian oil development. It also provides an intro- 
duction to the key issues concerning the international 
relations of the region, such as the legal status of the 
Caspian Sea, the construction of pipeline systems to 
transport Caspian oil to the world market, and the 
environmental risks posed by oi] development. Part Two 
focuses on the different interests and perspectives of the 
five Caspian littoral states; Azerbaijan, Iran, Kazakstan, 
Russia, and Turkmenistan. Part Three examines the 
interests and involvement of three other key players in 
the Caspian oil game—Georgia, Turkey, and the United 
States. (AR) 

Economic and Political Impediments to Middle East 
Peace: Critical Questions and Alternative Scenarios, 
ed. by J.W. Wright, Jr. and Laura Drake. Foreword by 
Her Majesty Queen Noor of Jordan. New York, NY: St. 
Martin’s Press, 2000. xxiii + 245 pages. Index to p. 253. 
$75. This collection of essays provides important per- 
spectives on the progress toward peace in the Middle 
East, and discusses the. various political and economic 
hindrances to this process. Written by some of the 
foremost scholars on the subject, this work issues 
ranging from the effects of modernization on Middle 
Eastern countries, to the underlying political causes of 


economic stagnation. The 13 chapters offer insight into 
the problems with the socioeconomic structures of 
Middle Eastern states and societies, and offer a compre- 
hensive view of the impediments to peace. The Fore- 
word by Queen Noor of Jordan discusses the importance 
of economic growth in the search for durable peace in 
the region. (KC) 

Revisiting the Yom Kippur War, ed. P.R. Kuma- 
raswamy. London and Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 2000. 
x + 237 pages. Abstracts to p. 241. Index to p. 249. 
$24.50 paper. This edited collection is a comprehensive 
insiders’ account of various aspects of the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli War. The essays examine, among other topics 
related to the war, the sources of Israel’s intelligence 
failure; the military lessons of the conflict for both sides; 
the impact of the war on Israel’s politics and society; the 
nature of Egyptian-Syrian war aims; and the reasons for, 
and implications of, superpower involvement in the 
conflict. (AR) 

Jerusalem in America’s Foreign Policy, 1947-1997, 
by Schlomo Slonim. The Hague, London, and Boston, 
MA: Kluwer Law International, 1998. xi + pages. 
Appends. to p. 381. Bibl. to 401. Index to p. 421. $25 
paper. This book explores the transformation of US 
policy regarding Jerusalem over the past 50 years— 
from the presidency of Woodrow Wilson to that of Bill 
Clinton. Slonim’s study, divided into four parts, draws 
upon past actions and events in Jerusalem to demon- 
strate the rationale for, and shortcomings of, American 
policy. Stressing the need for rational and consistent US 
policy in order to achieve a unified and peaceful 
Jerusalem, the author offers a number of suggestions to 
policymakers. (KC) 

Democracy and Its Limits: Lessons from Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East, ed. by Howard Han- 
delman and Mark Tessler. Notre Dame, IN: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1999. ix + 340 pages. Contribs. to 
p. 342. Index to p. 353. $25 paper. This book takes an 
in-depth look at democracy and its limitations in several 
areas of the world. Through cases studies of Iran and 
Jordan, as well as of countries from other regions, the 
contributors identify two types of impediments to de- 
mocratization: institutional, cultural, ideological, and 
leadership weaknesses on the one hand; and factors 
related to representation, equal opportunity, and justice 
on the other. The individual case studies assess the 
achievements and challenges that countries face in 
the democratization process, and offer insights about 
the prospects for democratic development. (KC) 
Understanding The Contemporary Middle East, ed. 
by Deborah J. Gerner. Boulder, CO: Lynn Rienner, 
2000. xvi + 392 pages. Appends. + index. $22. This 
book is a collection of essays written by more than a 
dozen Middle East scholars. The essays represent a 
broad range of academic disciplines, including geogra- 
phy, history, conflict resolution, economics, gender 
studies, literature, and international relations. Each 
chapter focuses on key issues and controversies related 
to the contemporary Middle East. This comprehensive 
text, among other things, challenges the familiar stereo- 
types about the region, and serves a wide readership, 
especially students. (LP) 


The Cyprus Conspiracy: America, Espionage and 
the Turkish Invasion, by Brendan O'Malley and Ian 
Craig. London and New York: I.B. Tauris, 2000. 237 
pages. Notes to p. 257. Bibl. to p. 260. Index to p. 268. 
$29.95. Since Turkish troops invaded Cyprus 25 years 
ago, this Mediterranean island has remained divided. In 
this book, the authors explore and explain US involve- 
ment in the events that led to the Turkish invasion of 
Cyprus in 1974. In 27 chapters, they describe the course 
of the Greek-Turkish conflict in Cyprus during the first 
three decades of the Cold War; examine the relation- 
ships between Greek-Cypriots, Turks, and NATO (led 
by the US); and discuss the strategic role of Cyprus in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The authors argue that the 
1974 crisis was a Western, mainly a US, plot to divide 
Cyprus in order to retain surveillance and defense facili- 
ties in the face of British withdrawal and a Communist 
takeover. Featuring a personal interview with Henry 
Kissinger conducted in 1999, the book aims to contribute 
to an understanding of Cold War power politics. (AR) 

Russia and the Middle East: Towards a New Foreign 
Policy, by Talal Nizameddin. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York 1999, vii + 272 pages. Bibl. to p. 285. Index to p. 
296. $49.95. The end of the Soviet Union precipitated a 
change in Russia’s foreign policy, especially toward the 
Middle East. The author demonstrates how Moscow’s 
policy toward the region evolved from an ideologically 
oriented approach driven by principally by rivalry with 
the United States, to a pragmatic approach based on 
national interest. The first two chapters discuss Soviet 
interests in the Middle East, and provide an overview of 
Moscow’s Middle East policy during the Cold War. 
Chapter three examines the rise of Mikhail Gorbachev to 
power in 1985, and the corresponding application of “new 
thinking” to Soviet policy toward the Middle East. Chap- 
ter four examines the ideas and debates that informed 
Moscow’s policy toward the region during Boris Yeltsin’s 
first term as president (1992-96). The remaining chapters 
present case studies of Russia’s bilateral relations with 
Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. (LP) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, AND SCIENCE 


Knowledge Is Light: Essays in Honor of Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr, ed, by Zailan Moris. Chicago, IL: ABC 
International Group. 1999. 334 pp. Notes to p. 368. Sel. 
bibl. of works by Seyyed Hossein Nasr to p. 380. Notes on 
contribs. to p. 384. $24.95. This work is a collection of 
papers dedicated to, and written by, former students of Dr. 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr. Inspired by Dr. Nasr’s teachings on 
Islamic philosophy and religion, the contributors to this 
volume examine a broad range of topics: Islamic art, 
Islamic teaching in the Philippines in the 1920s, tradi- 
tional Islamic psychology, the theory and practice of 
Sufism, and Islamic jurisprudence. The book also contains 
a biography of, and a tribute to, Dr. Nasr. (LP) 

An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia, Volume 1, by 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Mehdi Aminrazavi. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1999. ix + 411 pages. 
Bibl. to p. 414. Index to p. 434. This book is a selection 
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of ancient and Islamic philosophical texts in Persia. The 
first part includes excerpts from Zoroastrian sacred 
texts, such as Bundahisn. The second part focuses on the 
contribution of Persian philosophers who belonged to 
the Peripatetic or mashsha’i school, which was heavily 
influenced by the Greek philosophers, especially Aris- 
totle. Mashsha’i philosophers engaged questions regard- 
ing the relationship between faith and reason; the finite, 
as opposed to the eternal nature of the universe; and 
reincamation. This section offers excerpts from a wide 
range of philosophers, such as Ibn Sina, Abu Rayhan 
Biruni, and Abu Nasr Farabi. (LP) 

Sohravardi: The Book of Radiance, ed. and trans. by 
Hossein Ziai. Costa Mesa, CA: Mazda Publishers, 1998. 
xx + 85 pages. Gloss. to p. 93. Index to p. 103. $17.95. 
This book is a parallel English-Persian text of Parto 
Nameh, written by one of the most prominent figures in 
Islamic philosophy, Sohravardi, known as the “Master 
of Illumination.” Crafted in elegant Persian for the 
Seljuk ruler Sulayman Shah, this work covers topics 
ranging from physics, to logic and metaphysics. This 
theoretical work is generally regarded to have had a 
significant effect on Iran’s intellectual history (e.g., on 
Ibn Sina’s thinking). Eager to establish a new political 
order, Schravardi argues that, based on principles of 
“Tiluminationist political doctrine,” a just ruler is one 
who is associated with learning philosophy and practic- 
ing wisdom, as well as other qualities necessary for a 
king to rule. Moreover, he views the ancient Persian 
concepts of kiyan Kharreh (Kayanid Glory) and Far- 
reh-ye Izadi (Divine Glory), as clear signs of a ruler’s 
divine authority. (LP) 

The Quest for the Historical Muhammad, ed. and 
trans. by Ibn Warraq. Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 
2000. 526 pages. Gloss to p. 534. Abbrevs. to p. 536. 
List of individuals and tribes to p. 545. Table and map 
to p. 547. Chron. table to p. 550. Contribs. to p. 554. 
$34.95. This anthology gathers some of the best studies 
of Muhammad and early Islam produced by scholars 
since the 19th century (i.e., since the inception of 
Islamic studies). The essays, grouped in five parts, 
examine a wide range of topics on the origins of Islam 
and the life of the Prophet Muhammad. Part One 
contains critical surveys of works on the Prophet Mu- 
hammad and the rise of Islam. Part Two, “Muhammad 
and the Origins of Islam,” consists of a review essay by 
Ernest Renan, edited and translated from the French, 
which originally appeared in the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes (December 1851). Part Three gives an overview 
of the life of Muhammad, and includes a comment on 
Henri Lammen’s research on the sira. Part Four, focus- 
ing on the modern period of studies on Muhammad and 
Islam, includes “The Quest of the Historical Muham- 
mad,” by Arthur Jeffery; “A Reevaluation of Islamic 
Traditions,” by Joseph Schacht; and “Methodological 
Approaches to Islamic Studies,” by J. Koren and Y.D. 
Nevo. The last part of the book, consisting of essays by 
Herbert Berg and G.R. Hawking, considers the signifi- 
cance of John Wansbrough’s studies of the Koran. (AR) 
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WOMEN 


Women and War in Lebanon, ed. by Lamia Rustum 
Shehadeh. Gainesville, FL: University Press of Florida. 
1999, xvi + 334 pages. Bibl. to p. 350. Contribs. to p. 
352. Index to p. 363. $55. This book explores the effects 
of a war economy on the Lebanese female workforce, 
and the changes in attitudes and values of Lebanese 
women during the civil war (1975-90). The author 
examines the ways that women adapted to the violence 
and lawlessness of this conflict. Shedadeh asserts that 
Lebanese women-—despite possessing only minimal 
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l: JouRNAL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns. When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the JourNAL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind. As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round. In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space is available. 


To the Editor: 

I have read, with interest, the article by Yoram 
Meital on the Khartoum Conference and Egyptian 
Policy after the 1967 War in the Winter 2000 
issue. On page 71 of the article, there is an excerpt 
from a briefing paper prepared by me for the 
January 7—8, 1968, visit to Washington by Levi 
Eshkol, the Israeli prime minister. 

At the time I was the director of UAR affairs in 
the Department of State. Egypt had broken rela- 
tions with us on June 6, 1967 (not June 9 as Meital 
writes) over the allegation that the US had partic- 
ipated in the Israeli attack the previous day. There 
had been no movement to resume relations and 
UN mediator Gunnar Jarring was just starting his 


Communications 


mediation mission. In accordance with the 
chronic déformation professionelle of diplomats, 
we were looking for signs of movement in the 
Egyptian position that would make progress on a 
settlement and restoration of relations possible. 

The briefing memo reflected what we were 
hearing from Egyptian and other diplomats in 
Cairo and New York. They were stressing Cairo’s 
peaceful intentions and said Egypt had accepted 
resolution 242 with the understanding that the US 
would use its influence to make Israel withdraw to 
the June 4 lines, in exchange for which they 
would agree to a state of non-belligerency, i.e., 
they were not prepared to negotiate directly with 
the Israelis or to have normal diplomatic relations 
with them, but they were willing to return to the 
old armistice regime and observe it faithfully. 
They pointed out that they had not broken it in the 
first place. They had not attacked Israel either in 
1956 or 1967 and considered themselves the 
aggrieved party. They were distressed that we and 
others had interpreted the expression al-sulh in 
the Khartoum declaration as meaning “no peace” 
when in fact it meant “no reconciliation.” It did 
not mean al-salam. Peace meant the absence of 
war, which they were prepared to offer in ex- 
change for withdrawal. It did not mean one had to 
cohabitate with the other party and forgive its 
sins. 

We tried, without much success, to get these 
Egyptian protestations a hearing within the for- 
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eign policy establishment in Washington, which 
was not known for its kind feelings about Nasser, 
particularly after the “Big Lie” that we had 
participated in the attack on June 5. The distinc- 
tion between sulh and salaam was lost on the 
hostile minds along the Potomac. More impor- 
tantly, President Johnson had signed on to the 
Israeli argument that there should be no return to 
the armistice regime but rather negotiation of a 
meaningful peace, and he was not prepared to 
urge withdrawal on Israel for anything less than 
that. (Nor was Richard Nixon when he came to 
power, although he evidently had his own views 
on withdrawal which he was going to disclose at 
the right moment—which never came.) 

In June 1968, I visited Cairo and met with a 
number of Egyptian officials and foreign diplo- 
mats, all whom assured me President Nasser was 
interested in a peaceful settlement. I wrote at the 
time: 


I left Egypt with the belief... that the 
Israelis are missing an opportunity. The 
Egyptians seem to be sincerely interested in 
a workable settlement. While they are not 
prepared to accept Israel’s terms in full, they 
have moved considerably since last summer 
and are ready to give Israel peaceful co- 


existence within the terms of the November 


22 resolution. With a little flexibility, partic- 
ularly on the question of direct negotiations, 
the Israelis could have a settlement which 
would protect their security but which could 
also open the door to eventual normal con- 
tacts with the Arab world. The theoretical 
alternative is another resort to armed force, 
which the Egyptians accept as inevitable, 
given Israel’s hard line to date. 


The Israeli diplomats with whom I subse- 
quently talked in Jerusalem expressed polite in- 
terest in what I had to report from Cairo, but they 
were not going to settle for non-belligerency. 
Their intelligence people were incredulous that 
we could believe what the Egyptians were telling 
us, because they were telling their Arab brethren 
something different - that they were not going to 
make peace with Israel. 

In retrospect, the Israelis were right to be 
skeptical of Nasser’s interest in a peaceful reso- 
lution. On page 47 of The Road to Ramadan 
Muhammad Heikal quotes Nasser as saying to his 


senior military commanders on November 25, 
1967, three days after passage of Resolution 242, 
“Everything you hear us saying about the UN 
Resolution is not meant for you, and has nothing 
to do with you... what has been taken by force 
can only be recovered by force ... So you don’t 
need to pay any attention to anything I may say in 
public about peaceful solutions.” This, rather than 
the arguments of the diplomats proved to be the 
real Egyptian policy as expressed in actions. Nass- 
er’s out-of-hand rejection of Secretary Rusk’s Eight 
Points of November 2, 1968 and of the Rogers Plan 
of late 1969 was not the reaction of someone 
anxious to explore diplomatic openings.! 

On the other hand, events proved Nasser to be 
right. It was not until Egypt’s army crossed the 
Canal and inflicted serious casualties on Israel 
that peace became possible. The October War was 
first and foremost a monument to the failure of 
diplomacy. 

I agree with Dr. Meital that the Khartoum 
declaration was interpreted more negatively than 
it was meant, and that it was a significant step 
away from the rejectionist position of Syria and 
Algeria, but don’t know how much we should 
read into that. Although we earnestly grasped at 
every peaceful-looking straw at the time, we did 
not have much to work with on either side. It does 
not appear, for a variety of reasons, that a nego- 
tiated settlement was possible during Nasser’s 
rule, short of an Israeli withdrawal that was not 
going to occur. It might have been possible after 
Sadat came to power in 1970, had the Israelis been 
interested in a comprehensive peace (i.e., with all 
the Arabs and not just Egypt), but they weren’t and 
it wasn’t, and so there was another war. 

The Egyptians understood Secretary of State 
Kissinger to say to Hafez Ismail, President Sa- 
dat’s emissary, in May of 1973 that they could not 
expect to win at the conference table what they 
had lost on the battlefield. They took that seri- 
ously. For more details, see The October War: A 
Retrospective, forthcoming from the University 
Press of Florida. 
—RICHARD B. PARKER 

Middle East Institute 
== 


1. See Richard Parker Politics of Miscalculation 
in the Middle East (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1993) p.132 


Editor’s Note 


Q. of the pleasures of editing The Middle East Journal is the fact that, as the oldest 
quarterly on the contemporary Middle East, there is never any shortage of articles to 
choose from; in fact, at times our peer review process has been so glutted by the sheer 
number of articles under consideration that it has tried the patience of authors who hear 
nothing from us for months on end. That wealth of articles under consideration allows us 
the luxury of choice from many excellent articles, and of course, many highly competent 
ones have to be passed over. 

Our Summer issue was entirely devoted to a single theme, the Information 
Revolution. With this issue, we return to a broad range of topics, including a geopolitical 
assessment of Caspian oil issues and articles dealing with aspects of the Arab world from 
the Western Sahara to the Gulf. 

Even for most Middle East specialists, the long, drawn-out efforts to stage a 
referendum in the Western Sahara sometimes seem arcane. The dispute between Morocco 
and the Polisario Front over who should vote in such a referendum has seemed particularly 
hard to fathom. Our article, “Saharan Stasis”, is both a useful update and an illuminating 
overview of an often puzzling issue by one who knows it well. Ambassador Charles 
Dunbar was the United Nations Secretary-General’s Special Representative in Charge of 
MINURSO (the UN Mission to the Sahara) from 1997 to 1999. In addition to offering his 
own assessment of the prospects for former US Secretary of State James Baker’s efforts 
at finding a breakthrough, Ambassador Dunbar gives us a good summary of the story so far. 

On a broader canvas, Bruce Kuniholm of Duke University offers us a look at the 
' geopolitics of Caspian oil. Nine years after the Soviet Union came apart, and with the 
Newly Independent States not so new anymore, some of the early forecasts of a “new 
Great Game” centered around Caspian Oil issues now seem rather exaggerated. But there 
are geopolitical rivalries involved in the issues of getting Caspian oil to market, issues 
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involving the US and Russia certainly, but also regional players such as Turkey and Iran. 
Dr. Kuniholm’s article is both a solid overview of where we stand today and an attempt 
to apply geopolitical analysis to the region. 

The next two articles deal with Islamist insurgencies, but with two very different 
cases in two quite different countries. Mohammed Hafez, a recent Ph.D. from the London 
School of Economics, seeks to disentangle the origins of and the rivalries between the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA) and the Islamic Salvation Army (AIS) in Algeria, and the 
extent to which these two groups (and numerous smaller offshoots) often attuned their 
positions with greater attention to the rivalries between themselves than between them and 
the government. I think this piece is a good example of the use of underground 
movements’ communiqués, burdened as they may be with rhetoric, to analyze the 
movements themselves. 

The other article deals with a very different type of Islamist insurgency and deals with 
it in a different manner. Fawaz Gerges of Sarah Lawrence University looks at the radical 
Islamist movements in Egypt, al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya and Jihad, whose series of violent 
attacks in the 1990s have generally petered out, under the pressure of government 
crackdowns and their own internal weaknesses. More an assessment than a history, 
Gerges’ article seeks to draw some conclusions for Egyptian government policy in the 
future. As an Egypt specialist myself and a strong believer in the saying Misr umm 
al-dunya—that Egypt is the mother of the world—I am somewhat puzzled to discover that 
in my two years as editor, this is the first article we have run on that most populous and 
strategically located of Arab countries. Gerges’ article is, I hope, a welcome corrective to 
that. 

As I have noted in these pages previously, I am a historian holding an editorial chair 
which has often been held by political scientists (though my predecessor Ambassador 
Richard Parker is a superb historian in his own right); accordingly, I have sought 
occasionally to publish historical articles revisiting interesting moments in the recent 
history of the Middle East. In this issue, Professor Miriam Joyce of Purdue University 
offers a brief diplomatic history, primarily based on cable traffic, of a mostly-forgotten 
incident in the waning years of British power in the Gulf: the exile to St. Helena (!) of 
three Bahraini opposition figures. She has declined, perhaps wisely, to draw any parallels 
to issues relating to the Bahraini opposition today. Rather, this is a diplomatic vignette of 
British power in the Gulf, in its last decades of control, seeking to balance London’s 
commitments to protecting a client ruler with the rights of those held in a British- 
controlled territory on St. Helena. 

At the beginning of this note I mentioned some of the pleasures of editing the 
Journal. But it is not all roses: as a non-profit seeking to hold talented staff in an almost 
full-employment, booming economy, we are resigned to the fact that while the Journal 
offers a multifaceted work experience, it also qualifies its staff for opportunities beyond 
what a non-profit can hope to match. Kevin Wein, after a year’s much appreciated service 
as our Managing Editor, decided over the summer to move to Arizona and enter law 
school. I and everyone here at the Journal and the Middle East Institute wish Kevin 
success in his shift of career tracks. 
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Kevin’s replacement is Amged Soliman, a 1999 graduate of Rutgers University who 
combined political science and journalism in a double major. In addition to that academic 
background, Amged brings to the job of Managing Editor experience in both print and 
online publication, and, as an American of Egyptian background, a personal interest in the 
Middle East as well. The Managing Editor must be both a good editor and an efficient 
traffic director, and I believe Amged Soliman will prove a capable successor to Kevin 
Wein. 

Michael Collins Dunn 


Saharan Stasis: Status and Future Prospects of 
the Western Sahara Conflict 


Charles Dunbar 


The nine-year United Nations effort to hold a “winner-take-all” referendum in 
Western Sahara is stalemated by fundamental differences as to who should be 
allowed to vote. The United Nations is pessimistic that such a vote can ever be 
taken, and the Secretary-General’s Personal Envoy, former U.S. Secretary of State 
James Baker has begun a series of meetings with Moroccan and Polisario Front 
representatives to see if a solution can ‘be found. The Polisario insists that no 
solution other than a “winner-take-all” referendum is acceptable, while the 
Moroccan Government demands that everyone it considers to be a Sahrawi must 
vote. 


T. protracted United Nations involvement in the dispute between Morocco and the 
Polisario Front! over Western Sahara has been frustrating for all concerned. After nine 
years and expenditures approaching $500 million, the United Nations Mission for the 
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Ambassador Charles Dunbar is President of the Cleveland Council on World Affairs and Adjunct 
Associate Professor of Political Science at Case Western Reserve University. From December 1997 through 
March 1999, he was the UN Secretary-General’s Special Representative in charge of the United Nations Mission 
for the Referendum in Western Sahara (MINURSO). Before moving to Cleveland, he was a State Department 
Foreign Service Officer for 31 years and served as Ambassador to Qatar and Yemen. This article is based on 
a paper presented on February 16, 2000 at a conference organized by The Center for Contemporary Arab 
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1. “Polisario” is an acronym for the Frente Popular para la Liberacion de Saguia el-Hamra y Rio de Oro 

(Popular Front for the Liberation of Saquia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro). Saguia el-Hamra and Rio de Oro are 
names, respectively, for the northern and southern regions of Western Sahara. 
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Referendum in Western Sahara (MINURSO) has managed to accomplish in the Sahara 
what has taken similar UN missions elsewhere only a matter of months. Apart from 
successfully monitoring a very durable cease-fire, the sum total of the substantive work of 
MINURSO has been to develop a preliminary list of eligible voters totaling 86,381. More 
than 133,000 appeals against MINURSO’s eligibility findings, mostly on behalf of 
applicants found ineligible, have been filed.2 If, as the Moroccan Government is 
demanding, the cases of the vast majority of those denied eligibility to vote are heard 
individually, the UN has said the appeals process could take as much as two years to 
complete. 

In his last three reports to the Security Council on Western Sahara, UN Secretary- 
General Kofi Annan has bluntly expressed his frustration. Having noted his “doubts about 
the possibility of achieving a smooth and consensual implementation of the settlement 
plan” and concern at the lack of an enforcement mechanism should one side refuse to 
accept the results of a vote, he asked his Personal Envoy, former US Secretary of State 
James Baker, “to consult with the parties and. . .explore ways and means to achieve an 
early, durable and agreed resolution of their dispute.”? He emphasized that Mr. Baker’s 
mandate included exploring “other ways of achieving an early, durable and agreed 
resolution” of the problem‘ but said that Baker, following his second meeting with 
Moroccan and Polisario representatives in London, had “pointed out to me, as he did to 
the parties at the end of the consultations, that the meeting, instead of resolving the 
problems, had moved things backwards.’ 

Annan’s pessimism is understandable. Neither side has shown any disposition to 
discuss anything other than the “winner-take-all” referendum that the Secretary-General 
doubts can succeed. Instead, Moroccan Government spokesmen, outraged because a very 
low percentage of the 176,533 candidates it presented were found eligible to vote, have 
asserted that, unless “all Sahrawis” are allowed to vote, there can be no referendum. 
Meanwhile, their charges that MINURSO had not been impartial in the voter identification 
process have become increasingly pointed.° Dismayed at the large number of appeals filed 
on behalf of Moroccan voter applicants, Polisario Secretary-General and Sahrawi Arab 
Democratic Republic President Muhammad Abdelaziz has asserted publicly that the UN 
could hold the referendum in 2000 and that if it could not, it should “admit failure and 
withdraw from Western Sahara.”’ Since then, the Polisario has criticized the Secretary- 
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2. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation concerning Western Sahara to the Security Council, 
$/2000/461, of 22 May 2000, paragraph 16. 

3. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, S/2000/131, to the 
Security Council, dated 17 February 2000, paragraphs 36 and 37. 

4. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara to the Security 
Council, $2000/461, 22 May 2000, paragraph 28. 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara to the Security 
Council, $/2000/683, 12 July 2000, paragraph 27. 

6. See for example declarations by the Speaker of the Moroccan Chamber of Deputies Abdelouahed 
Radi in Rabat on 9 February 2000 reported by the MAP news agency and by the Moroccan Minister for Maghreb 
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General’s pessimism, insisted that “this problem is neither by nature nor scope insur- 
mountable, and said it will entertain any proposal by the United Nations which permits the 
start of the appeals process.” 

That having been said, there have been some signs, both before and since the 
Secretary-General’s call to Baker, that the stalemate might be ending. Arduous negotia- 
tions between the Moroccan Government and the UN in the spring of 1999 produced 
agreement to proceed with the identification of the final group of some 63,000 potential 
voters from three tribal groupings whose inclusion among those allowed to apply for 
identification had been contested by the Polisario, and that process moved smoothly to its 
conclusion in January 2000. In the fall of 1999, following King Hasan It’s death in July, 
King Muhammad VI moved swiftly, following brutal reprisals taken in September against 
Sahrawi demonstrators in Laayoune, by removing Interior Minister Driss Basri from 
office. Basri had been Interior Minister for 20 years and was widely regarded as the second 
most powerful man in Morocco in the latter years of King Hasan’s rule. The new King’s 
subsequent decision to involve the Foreign Ministry more closely in the management of 
Rabat’s Sahara policy — notably by replacing with a diplomat the Interior Ministry official 
who had served for 10 years as Moroccan Coordinator with MINURSO in Laayoune — led 
to a less contentious relationship with the United Nations. 

The most important dynamic has been Baker’s reengagement in the process in the 
Spring of 2000. After accepting the Secretary-General’s invitation to serve as his Personal 
Envoy for the Sahara in 1997, Baker brokered a series of face-to-face meetings between 
the parties and subsequent agreement that revived the referendum process. On 14 May and 
28 June 2000, after the process had been stalled for nearly a year, he held meetings with 
the parties in London. In the second of these discussions, the Secretary-General reported, 
Baker spelled out for the parties the options other than a winner-take-all referendum open 
to them, and “reiterated . . that, should they agree to discuss a political solution other than 
the settlement plan, they would not prejudice their final positions since, according to the 
rules of the consultations, nothing would be agreed to until everything had been agreed 
to.”? The “all or nothing” approach was the same he used to obtain the parties’ agreement 
to restart the referendum process in 1997. Although no substantive progress was made, the 
Secretary-General reported to the Security Council that the parties would meet together 
with Baker again and that, in the meantime, there would be “technical” discussions in 
Geneva on the appeals process, prisoners of war, and appeals prior to that discussion. The 
first meetings took place 19 and 20 July, 2000.19 

Indeed, all but one of the principal actors in the conflict would appear to have 
something to gain from abandoning the winner-take-all-referendum option and seeking a 
solution in which, in Baker’s words, “each would get some, but not all, of what it wanted 
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and would allow the other side to do the same.”!! For the Moroccans, time is running out. 
If the appeals process is allowed to run its course, they will be faced with the choice either 
of allowing the transition period leading up to the referendum to begin or to abandon their 
bedrock position of proclaiming support for the settlement plan and the Houston accords 
which amended it.!* Absent the acceptance of a large percentage of the appeals against 
exclusion filed by Moroccan applicants, allowing the referendum to go forward could pave 
the way for a vote in favor of independence; walking away from the process at the last 
minute would be almost equally painful. Viewed in this light, thinking about the 
unthinkable of autonomy negotiations with the Polisario might at least be conceivable 
from Rabat’s point of view. ' 

For Algeria, abandonment of its “principled position” in support of the referendum 
and instead seeking a negotiated settlement might have some appeal. Algiers’ long- 
standing satisfaction at the apparent embarrassment of its geo-political rival to the west 
might be outweighed by an interest in getting on with reducing this rivalry and putting 
fiesh on the bones of the Maghreb union. Better relations with Morocco might also be 
useful to Algiers in its struggle with Islamist insurgents and could perhaps lead to a greater 
level of support from Europe and the United States. President Clinton’s reported 
declaration of support for the Algerian Government in its fight against terrorism, and his 
interest in a dialogue on delicate, political questions may be significant in this respect.!3 

Given the Secretary-General’s seemingly growing conviction that a winner-take-all- 
referendum will not work, the United Nations too has an obvious interest in a solution in 
which each side got “some, but not all, of what it wanted.” To reach what the 
Secretary-General calls a “political solution” to the problem would end a nine-year-old 
peacekeeping operation in which the UN is widely perceived as having tolerated endless 
delay and prevarication by the parties. The crisper approach implied in the Secretary- 
General’s recent reports would do something to restore the organization’s credibility as an 
institution capable of making peace. 

Only for the Polisario is a non-referendum solution anathema. If it were to win a 
referendum, as the results of the identification process show it has a good chance of doing, 
it would permanently legitimize its cause even if the Moroccan Government refused to 
accept the results. A “third-option” solution, by contrast, would in effect put everything 
back on the negotiating table, including the continued existence of the Polisario as a 
political movement. It is no wonder, then, that the Polisario has been adamant about its 
refusal to consider any course of action other than the referendum, and that its supporters 
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on the Security Council were outraged when the Council’s 31 May 2000 Resolution 
extending MINURSO’s mandate through 31 July mandated the parties and Baker “to 
explore all ways and means to achieve an early, durable and agreed solution to their 
dispute over Western Sahara.”!4 

Before returning in its final section to these and other possible dynamics in the 
situation, and after an introductory word on Western Sahara, this article first considers 
four phenomena — two which are fundamental to the failure of the referendum process, and 
two which reinforce the stalemate — that stand in the way of a solution. The first of the two 
major problems is the irreconcilable difference of view between the Moroccan Govern- 
ment and the Polisario as to who is a Western Sahrawi, and the great difficulty the 
Moroccan Government has faced in proving its side of this argument to outside arbiters. 
The second, at least until this year, has been the continued insistence of United Nations 
institutions — the Secretariat and most particularly the Security Council ~ on proceeding 
with a winner-take-all referendum even as the prospect for holding such a vote grew 
increasingly remote. Two elements which reinforce the stalemate are: first, the absence of 
a military dimension to the conflict and the comparatively good record of both sides in 
avoiding atrocities against non-combatants; and, second, the failure of the United Nations 
and the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to deal more imaginatively with 
the refugees. The absence of violence to civilians and of demands for change by the 
refugees ensures Western Sahara’s failure to claim the attention of policy makers in New 
York and interested capitals. 


WESTERN SAHARA IN A NUTSHELL» 


Western Sahara lies directly south of Morocco and west of Algeria and Mauritania 
on the coast of northwest Africa. Slightly larger than Great Britain, and with a population 
of 233,000, it is almost entirely desert. In addition to the rich fisheries off its coast, its main 
natural resource is phosphate rock used in making fertilizers. Almost all its population 
lives in the capital city of Laayoune and in three other towns, and most of the 60,000 
occupying Moroccan troops are stationed near the Algerian and Mauritanian borders. 

The territory was occupied by Spain from 1884 to 1975 and was known as Spanish 
Sahara. Morocco, which was colonized by France and Spain in the first half of the 20" 
century, also claimed the territory. When Spain announced in 1973 it would hold a 
referendum in the Sahara widely expected to lead to its independence, the Moroccan 
Government asked the International Court of Justice in The Hague to give an advisory 
opinion on the territory’s past status. The Court held in 1975 that Sahrawis had had ties 
of allegiance to the Moroccan Monarchy but that the Moroccan King (then called the 
Sultan) had not exerted sovereignty over them. . 
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Moroccan King Hasan M’s response to the decision was to prepare a march into 
Spanish Sahara by 350,000 civilians. The Spanish Government did not relish the prospect 
of turning back the marchers by force, and reached an agreement with Morocco and 
Mauritania to surrender the territory to them. The “Green March” took place unopposed, 
and the Moroccan and Mauritanian armies occupied the territory. A Saharan guerrilla 
movement called the Polisario Front, which had been formed in 1973 to resist the Spanish 
occupation, led a substantial percentage of the Sahara’s 73,500 people into exile in 
western Algeria. : 

For the next 13 years Algeria supported the Polisario with money, arms and 
diplomacy in its struggle against Morocco and Mauritania. The latter was quickly 
defeated, but Morocco gradually gained the upper hand in the war by building a 900-mile 
sand wall in the desert closing off most of the territory from the Polisario forces. The wall 
slowed raiding Polisario vehicles enough so that superior Moroccan firepower could be 
brought to bear. Diplomatically, however, the Polisario’s government in exile was able to 
establish diplomatic relations with 55 governments including a majority of African states. 

In the late 1980s, first Morocco and later the Polisario accepted a call by the 
Organization of African Unity and the United Nations to hold a referendum in which 
voters would be asked to choose whether Western Sahara should become independent or 
be formally incorporated into Morocco. The two parties reached an informal cease-fire in 
1988 and two long reports by the Secretary-General, which came to be known as the 
settlement plan, outlined a procedure for holding a referendum within a year.!® In 
September 1991, the cease-fire became formal, and the first of five Special Representa- 
tives opened his office in Laayoune. 


THE HEART OF IT ALL — WHO IS A WESTERN SAHRAWI? 


The conflict in Western Sahara stems from two very different conceptions of Western 
Sahara’s political nature. Morocco’s irredentism is based on two propositions: first, that 
the people living in what is now Western Sahara have always had ties to the Moroccan 
monarchy; and second, that the boundaries delimiting Western Sahara cannot serve as a 
means of excluding people who themselves have spent little or no time there from 
participating in deciding its political future. In its arguments before the International Court 
of Justice, which, as mentioned earlier, had given an advisory opinion in 1975 on Western 
Sahara’s political nature, the Moroccan Government contended at length that Sahrawis 
recognized the Moroccan Sultan’s sovereignty and that the leaders of their tribes gave him 
a formal oath of allegiance. The Court rejected this contention but noted that ties of 
allegiance existed between Sahrawis and the Sultan. Since then, it has become an article 
of faith for the Moroccans that Sahrawis were and remain unconscious of Western 
Sahara’s northern boundary established at 27 degrees 40 minutes north latitude. They also 
assert that many left Western Sahara for Morocco during the Moroccan-sponsored 
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uprising against the Spanish colonial authorities in what is now southern Morocco in the 
late 1950s. These people, the Moroccans argue, are Sahrawis and have as much right to 
participate in settling its political future as those who continued to live there until 1975.17 

The Polisario’s view of Western Sahara demographics is, of course, quite different. 
In the period immediately following Morocco’s occupation of Western Sahara, the 
Polisario claimed that there were several hundred thousand Sahrawis and that the number 
of people living in the refugee camps in Tindouf was substantially higher than proved to 
be the case. The Polisario at first tried to turn its back on Western Sahara’s tribal structure 
and to open a modern non-tribal phase in Western Sahara’s history. This policy was part 
of an effort to assert the existence of a Sahrawi nation coterminous with the boundaries of 
Western Sahara, and to refute Morocco’s assertion that many of those who spent most or 
all their lives outside Western Sahara should be allowed to vote in a referendum. Once-the 
referendum process and its tribally based voter identification process began, the Polisario 
sought to limit the electorate to those who could prove residence in Western Sahara during 
the Spanish colonial period. 

This contention continued once discussions leading to the development of the 
referendum settlement plan began in the late 1980s. The two sides agreed that the basis 
for developing a list of voters should be the 1974 Spanish census of Western Sahara, 
which breaks the population into ten large categories, lettered A through J. Each of the 
categories A through G is for one of Western Sahara’s seven major tribes,!8 and each is | 
broken into fractions and sub-fractions. Categories H, I and J are assigned respectively to 
“Tribes of the North,” “Shurafa’,”!? and “Tribes of the Coast or South,” sometimes but not 
always broken down to the sub-fraction level. It was agreed that, in the voter registration 
process, the applicants would be identified by tribal sub-fraction with the help of expert 
witnesses — tribal shaykhs — who were leaders in the sub-fraction to which the applicant 
claimed to belong. There were to be two shaykhs present from each of the 88 tribal 
sub-fractions and groupings — one appointed by the Moroccan Government and one by the 
Polisario — and all approved by both parties. The witnesses were interviewed under oath, 
and their ability to recognize applicants personally, or at least to satisfy themselves that 
the applicants were who they claimed to be, was expected to be an important element in 
the identification process. 

The two sides agreed that there should be five criteria under one or more of which 
an applicant could establish that she or he was qualified to vote. The first three criteria, are: 
1) people counted in the 1974 census; 2) people who were present in Western Sahara but 
not counted when the census was taken; and 3) the immediate relative (parent, or daughter 
or son) of someone who was in the census and who had reached the age of 18 by. 31 
EEN 

17. See International Court of Justice, Reports of Judgements, Advisory Opinions and Orders, Western 
Sahara, Advisory Opinion of 16 October 1975, pages 68—9 (official citation: Western Sahara, Advisory Opinion, 
1.C.J. Reports 1975, p. 12). 

18. Tribes: Reguibat al-Sharq; Reguibat al-Sahel; Izarguien; Ait Lahsen; Arosien; Wilad Delirh; and 
Wilad Tidrarin. 

19, Tribes descended from, or grouped around, religious leaders. 
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December 1993.20 Substantial numbers of people in these categories have been able to 
present documentary evidence — often a Spanish identification card — supporting their 
claim of eligibility. The fourth and fifth criteria seek to enfranchise those with ties to 
Western Sahara but lacking administrative links to the Spanish colonial regime. The fourth 
provides that the children of a man born in Western Sahara should be eligible to vote, and 
the fifth that people who could prove they had lived there prior to 1975 for six consecutive 
years, or for 12 intermittently, should similarly be eligible. 

It was also agreed that the Moroccan Government would collect and present 
applications to vote from Western Sahara and Morocco, that the Polisario would do the 
same for the refugees in the Tindouf camps, and that MINURSO would perform this 
function for potential voters in Mauritania. Some 233,487 applications were present- 
ed,176,533 by the Moroccan Government and something over 40,000 by the Polisario. 
The remainder came from Mauritania. 

As the voter identification process unfolded, first from August 1994 to late 1995 and 
again from December 1997 to July 1998, three major problems emerged, each of which 
bespoke the flawed nature of the process. The first was that the expert witness system 
seemed to succumb increasingly to political pressure from the parties, particularly after 
January 1998, when the bulk of the identification sessions were held in Morocco. In the 
early months of the process, shaykhs had been willing to “call them as they see them,” 
sometimes recognizing applicants presented by the other side or failing to do so in the 
cases of some put forward by their own. By the end of the second phase of the process, 
however, the shaykhs’ testimony had become almost entirely predictable — each recog- 
nized all applicants presented by his party and refused those sponsored by the other. In 
‘what was a quasi-judicial proceeding, the shaykhs’ loss of credibility removed a key 
element needed to substantiate or refute oral testimony by the applicants, who were not 
under oath and who needed credible testimony from the shaykhs to establish their 
eligibility.?! 

The rising anger of the Moroccan Government and media at the outcome of the voter 
identification process centers on the issue of oral testimony. The Moroccans accused 
MINURSO of failure to recognize the importance of the oral tradition in Sahrawi society, 
of consequent unwillingness to accept oral testimony, and thus of systematic exclusion of 
almost all applicants, most of whom were presented by the Moroccan Government, who 
sought to establish their eligibility to vote under Criteria 4 and 5. The UN’s response has 
been that something more than the applicant’s simple assertion was needed to make her 
or his oral testimony credible and that hearing the shaykhs’ testimony was intended to fill 
that void. The shaykhs’ growing lack of credibility is thus central to the continuing 
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20. The by 18 December 1993 cutoff birth date was imposed in the expectation that the referendum 
would be held within a year or so after MINURSO was established in 1991. The failure to meet that objective 
means that a growing number of Sahrawis who would automatically be eligible under eligibility criterion 3 are 
being disenfranchised for not having reached the age of 18 by 31 December 1993. 

21. With benefit of hindsight, it is hard to see how the system of using testimony by skaykhs could have 
been made to work. A Moroccan official told a senior MINURSO officer that the Moroccan-appointed shakyhs 
were Moroccan-Government employees. Their credibility was thus open to question. The relationship between 
the Polisario and the shaykhs it appointed was presumably close as well. 
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disagreement between the Moroccan Government and the United Nations as to the 
outcome of the identification process. 

A second issue that alone accounted for two one-year impasses in the process was 
that of the so-called “contested” tribal groupings. As noted above, the applicants listed in 
Census categories H, I and J were not broken down into sub-fractions because those 
sub-fractions were so sparsely represented in Western Sahara when the census was taken 
in 1974. Although the Polisario had, from early on, objected to the large number of 
applicants living in Morocco and presented by the Moroccan Government, the contention 
came to focus on three groupings: H-41, which is the Ait Ba Amran tribal confederation, 
H-61, described as “various tribes” in the census, and J-51/52, listed in the census as 
“other tribes originating in the South.” The Moroccans presented over 60,000 applicants 
from Morocco under these three categories. Only 2,582 people falling into one of these 
three categories had been counted in the 1974 census as living in Western Sahara. 

The problem had both technical and political dimensions. Technically, the settlement 
plan procedures require that voter identification be conducted by tribal sub-fraction. Since 
the three groupings were not broken down into sub-fractions, the Polisario contended, they 
could not be identified under the procedures developed for identifying the rest of the voter 
applicants. Further, only one set of shaykhs for each of the three groupings had been 
agreed to and could be expected to have the knowledge needed to identify the thousands 
of applicants from tribes other than his own. The Ait Usa tribe listed in census category 
H-61, for example, with more than 20,000 applicants, protested to MINURSO that it could 
not expect a fair hearing before the two shaykhs responsible for H-61, neither of whom 
belonged to the Ait Usa. 

Differences over these groupings stopped the process, first in 1996 and again in 
1998-9. In the first instance, the Polisario withdrew from the process in late 1995, 
protesting that the overwhelming majority of applicants from these three groupings should 
not be allowed to present themselves for identification. 

Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali tried for several months to broker a 
compromise and sent a personal envoy to the region on a similar mission. By May 1996, 
however he concluded that nothing more could be done and recommended to the Security 
Council that MINURSO’s identification operations be suspended and that the size of the 
mission be drastically reduced. The council accepted his proposal.?? In early 1997, James 
Baker became the Secretary-General’s Personal Envoy and convoked the two sides to a 
series of four meetings in Lisbon, London, and finally Houston. During these discussions 
a compromise on the three tribal groupings was hammered out, under which applicants 
from the three groupings could be identified provided they presented themselves on their 
own, free of encouragement or discouragement by either party.?3 It was further agreed that 
the three groupings were to be dealt with first in the anticipation that only a few hundred 
would present themselves when, again by agreement between the parties, the identification 
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22. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, S/1996/343, 8 May 
1996, paragraphs 29-36. 

23. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, S/1997/742, 24 
September 1997, to the Security Council, Annex I, paragraph 1 
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process resumed in December 1997 after a two-year hiatus. The procedure for doing this 
was that the 2,532 applicants from the three groupings who had been counted in the 
Spanish census, and could therefore be identified under regular procedures, should be 
invited to appear for identification as quickly as they could be scheduled. Those not in the 
census were expected to apply to be identified on the same day as members of their 
grouping who were in the census appeared. 

In the event, some 12,000 applicants from the three groupings, with the apparent 
active encouragement and logistical support of the Moroccan Government, “presented 
themselves” in early December 1997 at MINURSO’s identification centers in Western 
Sahara, and the question of the three groupings returned to the center of the controversy 
between the parties. The Secretary-General initially decided that the 4,000 who had 
appeared on the day that the members of their grouping who were in the census had 
presented themselves, should be identified.24 However, by the spring of 1998, with 
identification of non-contested applicants in full swing, the Moroccan Government had 
decided to insist that all members of the three groupings be identified — some 65,000 
including the 2,532 who were in the census. The Polisario refused this demand, and the 
identification process came to a halt in the summer, once all the 147,000 applicants from 
sub-fractions of other tribes who had responded to MINURSO’s invitation to appear for 
identification had been identified. 

The identification of the three groupings eventually got under way, in June 1999, 
after a hiatus in the process of nearly a year. The key to resumption of the effort was the 
procedure, developed by MINURSO in the summer of 1998, under which, with the 
addition of several more shaykhs, all members of the three groupings could be identified 
in six months. This procedure was presented to the parties as part of a package of measures 
that also required that the appeals process for non-contested applicants begin simulta- 
neously with identification of those from the contested groupings. The Polisario accepted 
the package shortly after it was proposed in November 1998, and the Moroccan 
Government finally did so in the late spring of 1999 after intensive negotiations with the 
UN and with a “killer” reservation, described below. 

The results of identification of the voters from the three groupings, which, as noted 
above, were disastrous from the Moroccan Government’s point of view, highlight the third 
and most serious problem facing the referendum process. This, simply put, has been the 
failure of most applicants lacking clear, often documentary, ties to Western Sahara to 
convince MINURSO’s Identification Commission that they are eligible to vote under one 
or more of the five criteria. The Moroccan Government’s concern on this point grew in the 
spring and summer of 1998 as MINURSO concentrated its attention on identification of 
applicants living in the Moroccan towns of Goulimine and Tan Tan, immediately to the 
north of the former border between Morocco and Western Sahara. Moroccan representa- 
tives briefly withdrew from, and thus halted, the identification process, thereby bringing 
it to a halt in the early spring, in order to bring pressure to bear on the UN to increase the 
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24. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, 8/1998/35, 15 January 
1998, to the Security Council, paragraph 29. 
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number of identification centers and to permit the identification of all applicants from the 
three tribal groupings. In March, the process resumed with the Polisario agreeing to the 
Moroccan Government’s request that identification centers be established in or near the 
Moroccan cities of Rabat, Casablanca, Meknes, Sidi Kacem, Kelaa al-Sraghna, and 
Marrakech. From then until July, the vast majority of voters identified by MINURSO were 
interviewed at centers in these cities and at Goulimine and Tan Tan, just north of the 
Western Sahara border. 

Moroccan concern seemed to mount with each of MINURSO’s statistical reports 
which, beginning in March 1998, were provided monthly to the parties on a confidential 
basis,?6 on the number of applicants found eligible to vote. Although public Moroccan 
Government pronouncements during this period were careful to recognize that eligibility 
under one of the five criteria was essential, the Moroccan media blurred this point and 
asserted simply that “every son and daughter” from the “southern provinces” had an 
“inalienable right” to vote on the Sahara’s future. Also, taking a lead from public 
declarations by Interior Minister Basri and other senior Moroccan officials, the Moroccan 
media began increasingly to call MINURSO’s impartiality into question and to attack the 
systematic refusal of the Polisario shaykhs participating in the identification process to 
recognize any of the Moroccan applicants. In private, the Moroccan Government made its 
concerns about MINURSO’s alleged lack of impartiality an increasingly important part of 
- its discourse with MINURSO and UN Headquarters in New York. The point seemed to 
be that MINURSO should accept the oral testimony of applicants, with the unvarying 
support of the Moroccan shaykhs. The Moroccan Government understandably drew no 
satisfaction from MINURSO’s answer that oral testimony, unsubstantiated in most cases 
by the knowledge of Western Sahara to be expected of people whose fathers were born 
there (Criterion 4), or who had lived there for a substantial period of time (Criterion 5), 
simply was not credible. 

The controversy over oral testimony has continued. Beginning in January 1999, the 
Moroccan Government launched a five-month negotiation with the UN on the Secretary- 
General’s package of measures for finishing voter identification and starting the appeals 
process. The Moroccans accepted the appeals procedure, with a reservation to the effect 
that there should be formal hearings of the case of every person filing an appeal. The UN 
had proposed that it conduct a review of the admissibility of appeals, accepting without 
a hearing those whose merit was clear and rejecting, also without a hearing, those 
containing no new element having a bearing on the case. Only in those cases in which the 
appeal left the validity of the initial decision in doubt was there to be a hearing. The 
Moroccan Government has also insisted that witnesses should be allowed to provide oral 
testimony during the hearing of each appeal. The Secretary-General has informed the 
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25. The Moroccan Govemment apparently went to some lengths to ensure that as many of its applicants 
as possible were found eligible to vote. A document published in the March 24~30 1998 edition (No. 1941) of 
the French-language weekly magazine, Jeune Afrique was purported to be an official Moroccan Interior Ministry 
instruction to provincial officials to see to it that referendum voter applicants were enrolled in a Ministry-run 
crash-course on MINURSO voter identification procedures. 

26. Statistics on eligible voters from the 1994-5 identification operations were given the parties in the 
fall of 1997. 
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Security Council that the Polisario, which had notified him of its own reservations on the 
appeals procedure, has not accepted these procedures.?? 

The very low eligibility rate of the 51,200 members of the three “contested” 
groupings identified in the last half of 1999 raises two issues that are presumably troubling 
to the Moroccan Government. First, the poor showing of most of these applicants suggests 
that, as the Moroccans have argued, oral testimony has indeed not been persuasive to the 
members of MINURSO’s Identification Commission who determine the eligibility of 
applicants. The vast majority of these applicants came from Morocco asked to be found 
eligible under either Criterion 4 or 5, and relied on their own oral testimony in making 
their case. The foregoing points may be presumed to be true for applicants from Morocco 
who were members of the non-contested tribal sub-fractions identified in Morocco in the 
first half of 1998. 

Further, the rejection of most of the “contested” applicants calls into question the 
Moroccan contention that the referendum will “confirm” that the Sahara should remain 
Moroccan, and raises the possibility that a vote would in fact favor independence. A large 
majority of the 84,251 applicants from the non-contested tribal sub-fractions who were 
found provisionally eligible are from Western Sahara or the refugee camps around 
Tindouf, and most of those could reasonably have been supposed to have been counted in 
the 1974 census. It is reasonable, and from the Moroccan Government’s point of view 
prudent, to assume that most of those found eligible in the camps would vote for 
independence. Thus, for the referendum to “confirm” integration of Western Sahara into 
Morocco, most of the applicants from Western Sahara would need to vote in favor of 
integration. 

Until recently, at least, information on Sahrawi political attitudes was hard to come 
by, given tight Moroccan government restrictions, but on balance a strong vote in Western 
Sahara in favor of integration seems by no means assured. It is of course possible to 
conclude that the large pro-Moroccan demonstrations organized on ceremonial occasions 
such as the Secretary-General’s visit to Laayoune, the capital of Western Sahara, in 
November 1998 mean that a vote in Western Sahara would, in fact, favor integration. At 
the same time, however, a limited, informal and unscientific sampling of public opinion 
in Western Sahara suggests that, at the very least, opinions on this subject there are 
divided. Also, the violence that erupted in Laayoune in September 1999 tends to confirm 
personal observations there that hostility between Moroccans and Sahrawis in Western 
Sahara is not far beneath the surface.?8 
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27. Letters from the Moroccan Foreign Minister and the Polisario Secretary General (S/1999/554 and 
$/1999/555), and Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, S/1999/1219, 6 
December 1999. 

28. Moroccan Government restrictions on MINURSO contacts with Sahrawis have been pervasive. 
During their only meeting (on a flight from Casablanca to Laayoune), a leading Sahrawi businessman told the 
writer that no one from Western Sahara could meet with any MINURSO staff member without prior permission 
from the Interior Ministry. Furthermore, all visitors, Sahrawi or otherwise, without prior authorization were 
routinely denied admission to the MINURSO offices or residences by uniformed and plainclothes Interior 
Ministry personnel. In spite of these circumstances, a substantial, if statistically insignificant, number of 
Sahrawis managed to convey their views to MINURSO personnel. Almost all said they favored independence. 
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In sum, the two sides are as far apart as ever on the question of who should vote in 
the referendum, and the chance that the voting can take place is therefore remote. The 
Moroccan Government has been unable to translate into “facts on the ground” its case 
that: 1) the number of Sahrawis who should vote in a referendum on Western Sahara’s 
future far exceeds that of those with documentary ties to Western Sahara; and 2) 
MINURSO should accept the oral testimony to this effect presented by Moroccan- 
sponsored applicants. Faced with this fact, the Moroccan tactic over the short term seems 
to be to restore its losses in the appeals process by insisting that the cases of all its 
applicants be re-heard in a process in which oral testimony plays a central role. At the 
same time, Moroccan officials have upped the ante by asserting publicly that all Sahrawis 
in the “southern provinces,” not simply those found eligible under one of the five 
settlement plan criteria as was their previous rhetorical position, must be allowed to vote 
in a referendum, and that if these “rights” are not granted, Morocco should withdraw from 
the process. Thus, as was the case with the Polisario in 1996, the Moroccan Government 
seems unwilling to go on unless its new definition of a Sahrawi is accepted. 


MUDDLING THROUGH: THE UN AND THE SAHARA REFERENDUM 


Until early this year, the United Nations has usually opted to go on with a seemingly 
endless referendum process in Western Sahara rather than face the fact that a winner- 
take-all referendum is unlikely ever to be held. The Secretariat has thus been prepared, 
after lengthy delays, to broker deals — “technical solutions” in UN parlance — that have 
enabled the process to go on. Both the Secretariat and the Security Council have 
periodically expressed frustration at this state of affairs, and for more than a year, between 
1996 and late 1997, the process was in effect consigned to the deep freeze. In the end, 
however, the effort has been given a new lease on life. 

Since the idea was first broached in 1981, progress towards a Western Sahara 
referendum has been slow, with each small step forward taking an inordinate amount of 
time to negotiate. The Organization of African Unity (OAU) first proposed a vote in 1981 
and in 1983 invited the UN to be a co-partner in the venture. As the then Secretary- 
General, Javier Perez de Cuellar, became increasingly engaged in the effort, one of his first 
tasks was to convince the Polisario, which preferred somehow to force the Moroccan 
Government into direct negotiations leading to Western Sahara’s independence, to support 
the effort. In the late 1980s, the outlines of what became the settlement plan were 
developed, the first of a series of four Special Representatives was appointed, the 
cease-fire came into effect on September 6, 1991, and the first military and civilian 
elements of MINURSO were deployed shortly thereafter. Perez de Cuellar also explored 
the so-called “third option” of a negotiated settlement that stopped short of independence 
for Western Sahara. However, the 1989 meeting he arranged between King Hasan and the 
Polisario leadership in Marrakech produced no progress, in part because the Polisario 
announced that the meeting constituted Moroccan recognition of its legitimacy.?? 
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29. Javier Perez de Cuellar, Pilgrimage for Peace (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1997), p.343. 
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While establishing the UN as the custodian of what has become a very durable 
cease-fire was a notable accomplishment, it could not bridge the wide political gulf 
dividing the parties. The criteria for eligibility to vote had not been agreed to by the 
parties, and a week after the cease-fire went into effect, the Moroccan Government 
announced that it would “facilitate the return of 170,000 Sahrawis” to Western Sahara. 
Camps had been prepared to receive them, and it was presumed that they would live there 
at least until they could vote in the referendum that was to take place a year hence.?° Parts 
of these settlements, called Unity Camps; still exist, and the operation that led to their 
creation became known as the second Green March. The role of the “Unity Campers” in 
the voter identification process cannot be precisely assessed. An undetermined number of 
them were presumably among the 176,533 for whom the Moroccan Government presented 
identification applications. In any event, it took nearly three years for MINURSO to 
develop and secure agreement of the Moroccan Government and the Polisario to the 
procedures under which the identification process began in August 1994. 

As noted above, the identification process broke down for the first time in late 1995, 
and the UN was forced to put the process on hold. By that time, MINURSO had dealt with 
77,058 of the 233,487 applications presented by the parties or collected by MINURSO in 
Mauritania.*! In refusing to continue, the Polisario had said it would not participate in the 
identification of members of “certain tribal groups and . . .persons not resident in Western 
Sahara,” in part because it had no shaykhs to serve as witnesses.3* This objection applied 
to all applicants listed in the Spanish census categories H, I and J. The Secretary-General’s 
proposal that, in the absence of a Polisario shaykh, the identification should be based on 
documentary evidence was rejected by the Moroccan Government. Secretary-General 
Boutros-Ghali then proposed that, if a shaykh were absent, the identification would be “on 
the basis of appropriate documentation, with the assistance of the one sheikh present.” The 
Polisario rejected this idea, terming it “a reversal of the earlier approach.”73 As this 
impasse deepened in early 1996, the staff of MINURSO’s Identification Commission was 
drastically reduced, its files of applications and identification interviews withdrawn to 
Geneva for safekeeping, and its substantive activities came to an end. 

In his first report on the Sahara to the Security Council as Secretary-General, Kofi 
Annan said he was reviewing whether the settlement plan could be carried out, either as 
is or with “adjustments,” and if not, “whether there were other ways by which the 
international community could help.”34 It was to assess these options that the Secretary- 
General appointed James Baker as his Personal Envoy for Western Sahara in the spring 
of 1997. Having toured the region in April and being assured by the parties of their 
continued commitment to the settlement plan and a referendum, Baker hammered out 
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30. Pilgrimage for Peace, p. 349. 

31. 60,112 of the 77,058 applicants were identified. The remainder did not appear on the day they had 
been convoked, 

32. The Situation Concerning Western Sahara, Report of the Secretary General, to the Security Council, 
S/1995/986, 24 November 1995, paragraph 2. 

33. The Situation, paragraph 11. 

34. Report of the Secretary-Géneral on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara to the Security 
Council, S$/1997/166, 27 February 1997, paragraph 5. 
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what have become known as the Houston accords in the series of four face-to-face 
meetings between the parties mentioned earlier. These understandings dealt with a number 
of issues not addressed in the settlement plan, broke new ground with the code of conduct 
for the referendum campaign, and re-committed the parties to respecting the UN’s role in 
the process.5 Perhaps most important, the force of Baker’s personality created a sense of 
urgency which led to the prompt resumption of voter identification. 

Although the Houston compromise on the three “contested” tribal groupings was 
overtaken by events, another Houston stipulation — that of the provision by MINURSO of 
voter eligibility statistics to the parties - may have been instrumental in enabling 
MINURSO to finish the identification process. Given its willingness in 1998 to allow all 
members of the “contested” tribal groupings to be identified, the Polisario may safely be 
assumed to have liked the results it saw of the voter identification process in Morocco, 
particularly the very small number of applicants from Morocco who were found eligible. 
This may have led the Polisario leadership to conclude that the “contested” applicants 
would fare no better and that its tenacious opposition to their identification could be 
abandoned without prejudice to an eventual vote for independence. 

For two-and-a-half more years, from the summer of 1997 until February 2000, both 
the Secretariat and the Security Council generally clung to the public position that the 
settlement plan could be carried out. Faced with a renewed impasse on identification of the 
three “contested” tribal groupings in the summer of 1998, the Secretary-General, as noted 
above, mentioned repeatedly his invitation to Baker to reassess the viability of the 
settlement plan and consider whether other alternatives might be explored.*° In his latest 
report, again as noted above, the Secretary-General sounded his most pessimistic note 
about the chances of carrying out the settlement plan. All of this said, the Secretary- 
General and his staff have for the most part been unwilling to recommend a different 
course of action in the Sahara, to reduce the level of MINURSO’s activities when faced 
with a protracted halt in the process, or to identify which of the parties was responsible 
for the delay. 

The same, at least until the spring and summer of 2000, has been true of the Security 
Council. Some of the non-permanent members have been vociferous supporters of one or 
the other of the parties, and debate in the Council on the resolutions required to extend 
MINURSO’s mandate has often been sharp. In 1998, supporters of Morocco argued that 
the short periods for which MINURSO’s mandate was extended, particularly in 1998, 
amounted to micro-managing and that more time should be given to allow the process to 
work. Recently, a government (Namibia) supporting the Polisario complained at the 
two-year period needed to hear appeals, most of which were by Moroccans.’ Still, 
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35. Report of the Secretary-General on the Situation Concerning Western Sahara, to the Security 
Council, 8119971142, 24 September 1997, Annexes I-I. 

36. Reports of the Secretary General Concerning the Situation in Western Sahara to the Security 
Council, S/1998/634, 10 July 1998, S/1998/775, 18 August 1998,S/1998/849, 11 September 1998, S/1998/ 
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37. Bahrain, Gabon and Gambia strongly supported Moroccan positions in 1998. Namibia, recently 
elected to the Council, has supported the Polisario and became the first government in some time to abstain on 
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perhaps because these divisions would make agreement on a new course of action elusive, 
the Council has generally been prepared to accept the lead of the Secretariat on the issue. 

In addition to possible divisions among its members, there are two points of general 
agreement which militate against a hard-edged Council line on Western Sahara. First, 
there is no sentiment, at least among the permanent Council members, for moving towards 
punitive action against Morocco, either for occupying the Sahara in the first place or for 
its current, less-than-forthcoming stance. As the Moroccan Government has pointed out, 
MINURSO’s mandate is under Chapter VI, not Chapter VII, of the United Nations 
Charter, and any notion of coercion in seeking a solution to the problem is out of the 
question. The idea of imposing economic sanctions on Morocco over its actions in 
Western Sahara is also not in the cards. 

A second point of tacit agreement among Council members is that the relatively low 
$50 million annual cost of keeping MINURSO in place is not inordinate. With its total 
price tag approaching $500 million, MINURSO ranks ninth in terms of total expenditure 
among peacekeeping missions the UN has mounted.*8 However, other more active efforts 
go through money much faster on an annual basis. Thus, there seems to be little interest 
in reducing the size and therefore the cost of what could be viewed as an ineffective 
mission. 

The Western Sahara problem has troubled the United States. Because it seems to be 
going nowhere, MINURSO has become the focus of much unfavorable attention in 
Congress, and demands, particularly from the conservative end of the Congressional 
spectrum, that the operation be “spooled in” were loud in 1998.3? The State Department, 
and particularly its Bureau of International Organization Affairs, has shown some 
disposition to insist that, absent progress towards a solution, MINURSO be closed or at 
least reduced in scope. The United States is thought to have supported the Secretary- 
General’s interest in finding a “third-option” solution to the problem, and the Polisario 
Foreign Minister is reported to have taken a senior American official to task on the subject 
in a recent meeting in which the latter was at pains to affirm American support for the 
referendum process.*° . 

Three considerations have prevented the United States from taking a harder line on 
Western Sahara in the Council. In the first place, to do so would be to take yet another 
position against a general consensus that the status quo was good enough. The United 
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a Sahara resolution, the most recent one extending MINURSO’s mandate, S/RES/1282 (1999), 14 December 
1999, 

38. This statistic is derived from information in UN Peacekeeping 50 Years 1948-1998, DPI 2004, 
United Nations Department of Public Information, 1998. It thus does not take into account the high cost of 
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39. The attitude of conservatives in Congress seems to stem not just from hostility to perceived 
Moroccan foot-dragging but from active support for the Polisario’s cause. While distrust of the UN informs 
conservative opinion in Congress, gaining such backing is no mean feat for a formerly Marxist liberation 
movement. 
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Western Sahara (ARSO) reported (weekly news, Weeks 29-30, 16 July 2000 to 29 July 2000) that the Sahrawi 
Republic Foreign Minister Muhammad Ould Salek received Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ronald 
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States is compelled to do this often enough on other issues of greater consequence to 
American interests, and is probably reluctant to “go it alone” on a matter of lesser 
importance. Second, the United States prefers not to antagonize the Moroccan Govern- 
ment, which is supportive of American efforts to broker a peace in the Middle East and 
of other US policies. The Moroccan Government is currently perceived as bearing more 
responsibility than the Polisario for the difficulties the referendum process faces, and in 
taking a firmer position on the problem, the US would inevitably be critical of Morocco. 
Lastly, the United States has correctly bet on Baker as the person best placed to broker a 
Western Sahara solution. Baker has not been critical of the course of events in Western 
Sahara, and the United States may be expected to follow his lead. 

Their reflexive support of the referendum process has prevented neither the 
Secretariat nor the United States from exploring the so-called “third option” — a negotiated 
settlement- for solving the Sahara problem. As noted above, Secretary-General Perez de 
Cuellar brought the parties together in 1989 and in his memoirs says he believed the most 
likely solution to the problem was some sort of autonomy arrangement.*! When the voter 
identification process was stopped in 1996, first the United States, and then the UN 
sounded the parties out on direct negotiations seeking a solution short of full independence 
or full integration into Morocco. The parties expressed guarded interest in both initiatives, 
and there was initial procedural progress in the latter effort. However, no substantive 
discussions followed and the efforts were not pursued. Late in 1999, there were indications 
that the United States had embarked on an initiative aimed at achieving a negotiated 
settlement. 

While it can be argued that the patience and commitment to peacekeeping shown by 
the Secretariat and the Security Council have produced demonstrable if modest progress 
towards a referendum, the case against endless perseverance is compelling. First, the 
continued missing of referendum deadlines diminishes the UN’s credibility. As late as 
1998, the invocation of Baker’s name, and, the prospect of Security Council displeasure, 
were taken seriously by the parties. As noted above, concern over unfavorable treatment 
by the Council led the Moroccan Government to return to the voter identification process 
in the spring of 1998. Now, with several more missed deadlines and the referendum 
process running ten years late, the sense that delays do not matter must be strong. 

Further, the seemingly infinite patience of the Secretary-General and the Council 
serves the apparent interest of the Moroccan Government, and even of the Polisario, in 
keeping alive an endless referendum process. For the Moroccan Government, the rationale 
is easy to understand. With the voter identification process apparently not going well from 
the Moroccan point of view, to continue consolidating its control of Western Sahara while 
an inconclusive but internationally sanctioned process continues is certainly preferable to 
a leap into the unknown of seeking a negotiated solution. For its part, the Polisario likely 
believes that winning the referendum is possible and that, President Abdelaziz’s demand 
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for a referendum in 2000 to the contrary notwithstanding, the survival of the process at any 
cost, is thus essential. In short, a referendum process of indefinite duration is a situation 
each side knows well and to which each, for its own reasons, is likely to cling if given the 
opportunity to do so. 

It remains to be seen how the Secretary-General’s and Baker’s renewed emphasis on 
the need for a “third-option” solution will play out. The Security Council has backed this 
approach in two successive resolutions, first by directing that “all ways and means” to a 
solution be investigated and most recently by including a “political solution” among the 
options it expects the parties to consider.*? The Council would thus seem to have accepted 
a non-referendum solution as an acceptable alternative to the settlement plan. Still, the 
Polisario insists it will only deal with the problem within the framework of the referendum 
and appears to have Algeria’s firm backing in taking this stand. Should both the 
Moroccan Government and the Polisario remain adamant in refusing to discuss a “political 
solution,” it will be hard for the Secretariat and the Council to resist anore “technical 
solution,” this time so that the appeals process may begin. 

In short, there is ample evidence that infinite patience has served badly both the 
search for a solution in Western Sahara and the credibility of the United Nations, and that 
a new approach should be tried. To make this point is easy; for the Secretariat and the 
Security Council to act on it is more difficult. 


STASIS REINFORCED: ABSENCE OF CONFLICT; PRESENCE OF REFUGEES 


Two further considerations help preserve the status quo in Western Sahara and the 
region. The first is the absence of armed conflict between armies and of atrocities against 
civilian populations. For most current and contemplated peacekeeping missions, the need 
to establish and maintain a cease-fire between or among the warring parties is a central 
fact of life. A greater challenge has been to put a stop to attacks on unarmed civilians, 
often by thugs calling themselves militias, and to prevent the recurrence of other 
unspeakable crimes against people rendered helpless by the absence of any semblance of 
law and order. 

Happily, such conditions are not present in Western Sahara. When it was being 
fought, the war between the Royal Armed Forces and the Polisario tended, with some 
exceptions, not to produce “collateral damage” against civilian populations, whether by 
formal military action or terrorist attacks. Inhumanity is not absent from the Sahara; the 
Moroccan Government’s harsh repression of demonstrations in Laayoune last September 
and its reported detention of Sahrawi political prisoners are two examples. The Polisario’s 
detention for many years of Moroccan prisoners of war is another. Generally speaking, 
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however, physical violence and inhuman behavior are not burning issues in the Western 
Sahara conflict. 

The relatively civilized nature of the Sahara conflict ensures it minimal attention not 
only at the United Nations but in interested capitals such as Washington as well. Debates 
on the issue in the Security Council were often postponed in 1998 so that other, more 
pressing matters could be discussed. Although the Sahara is very much on the agenda of 
two major State Department bureaus, this writer has seen little evidence that the 
Department’s most senior officials are more than marginally engaged in dealing with it. 
An exception to this rule has been the periodic high-level attention the problem has 
received from the French Government. Generally speaking, however, the Western Sahara 
policy of the few governments seriously interested in the region has focused on managing 
the problem rather than trying to solve it. 

The second concern is that of the refugees. Until mid-1998, MINURSO and United 
Nations headquarters were preoccupied with the problem of voter identification and 
tended to overlook the fate of the 100,000 to 150,000 Sahrawis who sought refuge in the 
Tindouf region at the start of the conflict and who, while comparatively well cared for both 
by the Polisario and the international donor community, have been unable to resume 
normal lives. Indeed, prior to the setting up of MINURSO in 1991, the United Nations was 
not in close physical proximity to the refugees. The office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) was not permanently present on the ground in 
Tindouf until 1996. Prior to 1998, UNHCR confined itself to ensuring the refugees’ 
physical well-being and to taking the preparatory steps, such as road and water surveys 
and pre-registration of refugee families, that were essential for repatriating the refugees 
under the settlement plan and the Houston accords. Because of the existence of the plan, 
UNHCR did not actively pursue its “traditional” mandate of promoting voluntary refugee 
repatriation. 

In the summer of 1998, MINURSO and UNHCR developed a refugee repatriation 
protocol that was presented to the parties in October as part of the package of measures. 
This document, which was also given to the Governments of Algeria and Mauritania, 
included agreement by the Moroccan Government and the Polisario to give UNHCR 
personnel free access both to the refugee community and to Sahrawis living in Western 
Sahara. It also provided for a series of confidence-building measures aimed at breaking 
down the barriers which a quarter century of separation had created between the two 
communities. The measures included visits, organized by UNHCR and MINURSO, by 
refugees to Western Sahara and by Sahrawis living in Western Sahara to the refugee 
camps. 

Both sides presented extensive amendments and negative comments on the protocol 
to MINURSO and UNHCR, and in his December 1999 report to the Security Council, the 
Secretary-General noted that UNHCR was “not in a position to finalize such a document 
with the parties.”4+ Instead, UNHCR has developed a plan for cross-border confidence- 
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building measures, including family visits. Although the Moroccan Government professed 
to recognize the need for such measures, the Secretary-General reported to the Security 
Council in May 2000 that MINURSO had been unable to overcome the reservations of the 
parties to taking the necessary steps. The Polisario and the refugees in the Tindouf camps 
are said in the report to have argued that security conditions for refugees returning to visit 
Moroccan-controlled areas of the Sahara could not be guaranteed.* 

Unlike UNHCR and MINURSO, the Polisario and the Moroccan Government have 
both been intensely interested in the political dimension of the refugee problem. In 
particular, the Polisario has stressed the unwillingness of the refugees to return to the 
Moroccan-controlled portion of the Sahara in connection with the referendum as long as 
the Moroccan security services are in control of Western Sahara. The Polisario has 
underscored this point by looking for additional water in one of the two oases in the 
Polisario-controlled strip of the Sahara where some refugees would be expected to vote, 
so that large numbers of people could be accommodated there. UNHCR has informed the 
Polisario that accommodating artificially large numbers of refugees in the desert would 
work against a permanent solution to the refugee problem, and the Moroccan Government 
reacted with predictable outrage. 

For its part, the Moroccan Government’s attitude towards the refugees has been one 
of suspicion. In 1998, MINURSO and UNHCR argued repeatedly that greater contact with 
Western Sahara for the refugees could help dissipate their reported distrust for the 
Moroccan administration and let them see with their own eyes the substantial economic 
development that has taken place in the Sahara since their departure. The Moroccan 
response was that, because the Polisario would plant its activists among the visiting 
refugees who would foment trouble in Western Sahara, such visits were unacceptable. The 
Moroccan Government’s unpleasantness towards the Polisario representatives and the 
shaykhs who visited Western Sahara in connection with the identification of voters 
revealed the depth of its hostility in this regard.46 Arguments that such unpleasantness 
only reinforced the Polisario’s negative stereotyping of life in Western Sahara fell on deaf 
ears. 

The Moroccan Government seemed almost as suspicious of UNHCR as it was of the 
refugees. The UNHCR office, opened in Laayoune in early 1998, was denied official 
status, and hence the ability even to make technical studies of repatriation questions, for 
more than six months, and once the status was given, the office’s activities were tightly 
circumscribed by a technical committee. At least as of December 1999, UNHCR 
personnel were apparently not free to conduct normal operations in areas of Western 
Sahara other than Laayoune.*? 
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The intensification of UNHCR’s and MINURSO’s focus on refugee issues both in 
the camps and Western Sahara begun in 1998 has produced a small measure of progress 
both towards loosening the Polisario’s tight control over the refugees and towards creating 
a more welcoming atmosphere for them in Western Sahara. Morocco’s recognition of the 
need for confidence-building measures, and the intensification of its efforts to build 
housing and other infrastructure in Western Sahara so that returning refugees may be 
accommodated, are noteworthy in this respect. At the first of the “technical” discussions 
in Geneva 19 and 30 July 2000, the Polisario agreed to an exchange of visits between the 
refugee camps and Western Sahara on a trial basis, in August 2000. The Moroccan 
Government said it would respond to the proposal by July 28.78 

It has been argued that, while continuing its preparations for refugee repatriation 
under the settlement plan, UNHCR should assert its traditional mandate of encouraging 
refugee return at any time to a safe and secure environment. This mandate would include 
the freedom of access and movement needed to carry out this responsibility, support or 
obstruction by the parties of UNHCR’s effort to carry out this mandate could be noted in 
the Secretary-General’s reporting to the Council. It remains to be seen whether the current 
Moroccan authorities in Western Sahara will be more forthcoming on these matters than 
their predecessors. Absent a greater degree of Moroccan cooperation, the Polisario’s 
presumed reluctance to allow the refugees free access to the Moroccan-controlled part of 
Western Sahara will not be put to the test. 


THE WAY AHEAD — ODDS ARE FOR MORE OF THE SAME, BUT STAY TUNED 


Prior to James Baker’s re-engagement in the process, a bet that a breakthrough in the 
Sahara deadlock was not at hand would have found few takers. Among the protagonists, 
the Polisario is the least likely to be willing to explore the “third” option in the current 
circumstances. Its leaders probably believe that they now have a good chance of winning 
a referendum and that, however slowly, the United Nations process is leading in that 
direction. As Morocco’s voter applicants are unlikely to be more successful in the appeals 
process than they were on initial identification, a sound Polisario negotiating strategy 
would be to assert that the two-year appeals process is an abomination, to try, in the 
context of a “technical” solution proposed by the UN, to extract concessions from the 
Moroccan Government that might speed the process, but in the end to allow the appeals 
to begin on the best terms it can get. This, in effect, is what the Polisario did in 1998 when 
after insisting it would not accept identification of all applicants from the “contested” 
tribal groupings, it accepted the UN’s October 1998 package of measures which called for 
all members of the three groupings to be identified. The reversal of field was probably 
based on two valid assumptions: first, that most of the “contested” applicants would be 
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rejected; and second, that the refugee repatriation document which was part of the package 
would be allowed to become a dead letter. 

Other strategies open to the Polisario are problematical. The Front could decide to go 
through with “Abd al-Aziz’s threat of asking the UN to withdraw in the event a 
referendum cannot be held in 2000, and take up arms once more against the Moroccans. 
The difficulty here is that, as a Polisario leader has conceded in private, the Front does not 
possess the conventional military capability to inflict serious damage on Morocco’s Royal 
Armed Forces. Terrorism in Morocco’s cities or elsewhere is a theoretical possibility, but 
here it would seem the Polisario would not want to risk alienating its supporters in the 
international donor community — particularly the Spanish Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (NGOs) active in Western Sahara — by blemishing its generally good human rights 
record. Further, it is questionable whether Algeria, with a plate full of problems and 
showing some interest in improving relations with Morocco, would countenance a 
resumption of armed hostilities between the Polisario and the Royal Armed Forces, let 
alone support terrorist operations similar to those it seeks to defeat at home. 

Negotiating a “third option,” or at least taking the lead in starting discussions, is a 
possibility, but on balance still an unattractive prospect for the Polisario leaders. Although 
the voter identification results would strengthen their bargaining position, their apparent 
lack of a military option means they would greatly weaken their hand. Thus, it would 
appear wiser to wait to negotiate until the end of the appeals process, when the Moroccan 
Government’s inability to win a referendum may be even more apparent than it is now. 
The foregoing calculus should not obcure a clear-eyed judgment by the Polisario that 
Morocco is unlikely to leave the Sahara entirely, at least in the foreseeable future, and that, 
therefore, a serious offer by Rabat to discuss a “third-option” solution should be given 
careful consideration. 

A note of caution must be added to the foregoing. The Polisario leadership has 
spoken in private of the pressure it feels from the refugees to deliver a referendum, and 
there have been reports of civilian unrest among Sahrawis under Polisario control. The 
drastic postponement of the referendum announced by the Secretary-General in February 
may have put the leaders under enough pressure either to make good on ‘Abd al-Aziz’s 
threat and end the process, or to encourage the UN or other mediators to help them explore 
the “third option.” 

For the Moroccan Government, the picture is somewhat more complicated. The 
arguments for changing its Sahara policy, mentioned in the opening section of this article, 
are compelling. No amount of demands that all Sahrawis in the “southern provinces” must 
vote is likely to bring about a dramatic increase in applicants found eligible to vote in the 
course of the appeals process. It is also true that ending the referendum process once the 
appeals have been heard will be more painful than it would be to do so now. Finally, a 
window of opportunity was created by King Hasan’s death and King Muhammad’s 
succession to the throne. The Sahara was the centerpiece of King Hasan’s foreign policy 
for the last two thirds of his long rule. To be seen to have failed there would have called 
his political survival into question. For King Muhammad, allowing the referendum to go 
forward and letting the chips fall where they may is at least a conceivable political option. 
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At the same time, there are strong arguments against an immediate shift in Moroccan 
Sahara policy. King Muhammad has been in power barely a year. He and the Moroccan 
people are presumably getting used to each other, but it is hard to gauge how Moroccans 
really feel about the Sahara, given its status as the official “National Cause Number One” 
for the past 25 years. The King likely needs more time to assess whether the Moroccan 
people would accept the loss of his father’s costly southern acquisition and whether, as his 
father argued to Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar in 1988,* giving up the Sahara would 
lead to separatist demands in other parts of Morocco. A similar calculation would need to 
be made with respect to the Royal Armed Forces and other elements in the Moroccan 
political establishment. Further, given time, it might be that an end to the police state 
atmosphere in Western Sahara and the creation of an atmosphere welcoming to the 
refugees, would produce a change in referendum voter attitudes, both there and in the 
refugee camps, that would make the referendum a more viable option for the Moroccan 
Government than it is now. 

Finally, protracted discussions on the appeals process, or even the start of such a 
process, and the opening of “third-option” talks are not mutually exclusive options for the 
Moroccan Government. Indeed, such discussions would probably have a better chance of 
success were they to be held in secret under the cover of a continuing referendum process. 
Another advantage for King Muhammad of entering into “third option” talks is that he 
would buy himself time with the United States and France, both of which appear interested 
in helping end the conflict. 

Little further can be added to what has been said about Algeria’s possible future role. 
Algiers would appear to have compelling reasons for getting the Sahara conflict settled, 
and is in a position to influence Polisario policy strongly. However, most of these reasons, 
and the degree of Algerian influence over the Polisario, were the same ten years ago as 
they are today. The major change is the new role of Algerian President Abdelaziz 
Bouteflika, architect of a 1975 Western Sahara accord between Algeria and Morocco that 
was apparently repudiated by his government. His willingness and ability to change 
Algeria’s “principled position” are keys to the Sahara’s future. 

Lastly, there is the UN’s position to consider. Present indications are that the 
Secretary-General has concluded that proceeding towards a referendum in the context of 
the settlement plan is no longer a viable option and that he prefers somehow to find the 
“other ways and means” of ending the dispute as mandated by the Security Council. Baker 
seems to share this perception and may have re-entered the process with a view towards 
moving the parties in this direction. If this is the case, it is likely he expects an indication 
from éither party, more likely from the Moroccan Government, that it is willing to 
consider a “third-option” solution. Were this to happen, Baker would presumably be 
prepared to offer some suggestions as to how such a solution might be achieved. 

The difficulty for the UN will be to remain resolute in pursuing the “third option” and 
to check its reflex to offer a “technical” solution to the latest impasse in the referendum 
process. There will be pressure from the Security Council to do just that and to continue 
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with business as usual. At least initially, both the Moroccan Government and the Polisario 
may be expected to encourage such an approach. 

In these circumstances, the Secretariat might be best advised to maintain its presence 
in Western Sahara within the context of the settlement plan but with two departures from 
“business as usual.” The first such change would be that, if agreement on an appeals 
procedure were not reached promptly, the UN would insist that it would offer no 
“technical”’solution to the impasse over appeals, that it would welcome proposals from the 
parties, and that it would scale back MINURSO while awaiting new ideas. Following this 
course of action would provide a cover for any business Baker might be able to transact 
and, as was the case in 1996, would focus the minds of the parties on the “third option.” 
In the process, the UN would do something to build its credibility as an organization that 
does not countenance endless and costly delay. 

The second change would be to increase even further the attention the UN and the 
UNHCR devote to confidence-building measures for the refugees. The unwillingness of 
the parties to cooperate in this endeavor is being mentioned more frankly in the 
Secretary-General’s recent reports to the Security Council and could be spelled out in 
greater detail in the future. Facilitating refugee contacts with Western Sahara may, among 
other things, build Moroccan understanding that a process which produces greater 
confidence in the Moroccan Government (not only among the refugees but for the 
Sahrawis living in Western Sahara) is crucial to the success of its Sahara strategy. Creating 
such a climate is also the key to the eventual resolution of the conflict. 

It will be hard for Baker to get the Sahara peace process out of the deep rut it has dug 
for itself. His skills, and continuing firmness on the part of the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council, offer the best chance of success. 
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The Geopolitics of the Caspian Basin’ 


Bruce R. Kuniholm 


This article examines the current geopolitical situation in the Caspian Basin and the 
extent to which it differs from the historical “Great Game” played by imperial 
powers in the previous centuries. It looks first at a number of critical issues that 
shape the dynamics of relationships among countries in the Caspian Basin: 
resources, their location and various countries’ jurisdiction (and claims of 
ownership) over them, market factors, transport options (access), and environmen- 
tal concerns, as well as the role of Islam and ethnicity in shaping the region’s 
emerging identities. It then turns to an assessment of major interests perceived to be 
at stake and the policies that result from those perceived interests. It concludes that, 
even more than the question of how the internal struggles within regional states play 
out, the unanswered question most critical to the future of the Caspian Basin (and 
to the geopolitics of the region) is the future direction of Russia under President 
Vladimir Putin, and that, until this question is answered, the vision for Central Asia 
articulated by Deputy Secretary Talbott three years ago remains the most conducive 
to the region’s development and prosperity. 


THE “GREAT GAME” 


L the 19th century, the imperial rivalry between Russia and Great Britain played 
out across territory that extended from the Balkans to Afghanistan (where it was variously 
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referred to as “the Balkan Problem,” “the Eastern Question,” and “the Persian Problem”). 
In the 20" century, the players in this “Great Game,” as it came to ‘be called, were 
transformed; first, in 1917, when the Russian empire gave way to the Soviet empire; and 
again, after World War II, when Britain’s self-appointed role in containing what it 
perceived as Soviet expansion was taken over by the United States.” 

With the end of the Cold War, several developments—including the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the emergence of a number of very different, mostly Turkic-speaking 
republics in Transcaucasia and Central Asia—have given rise to widespread discussion 
about another transformation of the Great Game, now played by the United States, a 
greatly weakened Russia, and a number of other states, international business corpora- 
tions, and oil companies. The objects of their concern are the Newly Independent States 
(NIS) of Transcaucasia and Central Asia, whose authoritarian leaders received their 
tutelage under the Soviet system and, understanding Russia’s regional imperatives, are 
seeking in varying degrees to free themselves from the yoke of the past in order to realize 
their potential. 


THE COMPLEXITIES OF THE NEW “GREAT GAME” 


While there is substance, then, to speculation about a new “Great Game,” one should 
be guarded in characterizing current rivalries in the region as a simple continuation of 
the historical “zero-sum” rivalry that preceded it and careful not to oversimplify the 
complicated factors that are now involved. To begin with, there is no consensus about the 
key players. The new game has been variously characterized as being between Turkey and 
Iran; between Turkey and Russia, with Iran an occasional supporter; or between the 
United States and Turkey on the one hand, and Russia and Iran on the other. Within the 
game—and it is not always clear which one is being played— complex interdependencies 
among these players, as well as among those within the region, further complicate the 
notion of allegiance to one side or another. 

Iran, for example, does not fit into the historic rivalry that easily. In spite of the ruling 
clerics’ interest in promoting their Islamic message, the government’s main concern in the 
region (if one can speak for President Muhammad Khatami’s divided government) is 
defensive. It fears that ties between its Azeri population and their ethnic kin in Azerbaijan 
(in the northwest), and its Turkmen population and their ethnic kin in Turkmenistan (in the 
northeast), could pose an irredentist threat to Iran’s territorial integrity. At the same time, 
it is actively seeking pipeline agreements with both Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan, with 
which it shares not only common borders but also common economic interests and a 
common religion. But common religion has not prevented Iran from pursuing a pragmatic 
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foreign policy* that has led it to side, on occasion, with Christian Armenia against Muslim 
Azerbaijan (a choice that appears somewhat inconsistent for a country espousing its 
radical brand of political Islam). 

The United States, to cite another example of the complexities involved, has a 
military alliance with Turkey, supports closer Turkish ties with the NIS of the 
Transcaucasus and Central Asia, sees Turkey as a secular, democratic model for emulation 
in an area that it hopes will develop along democratic lines, and has been promoting 
Turkey as one of the countries through which the Main Export Pipeline (MEP) from Baku 
(in Azerbaijan) to Ceyhan (on Turkey’s Mediterranean coast) should pass. The United 
States also supports sanctions against Iran in response to concerns about Iran’s continuing 
support for international terrorism, its opposition to the Middle East peace process, and its 
continuing attempt to develop weapons of mass destruction. In recent months the United 
States has symbolically eased these sanctions slightly in order to induce Iran to change its 
ways, but the internal struggle within Iran has not enabled the Khatami government to 
respond as constructively to these inducements as the US would like. 

The United States (which has a particularly strong pro-Armenian lobby) also has ties 
with and has given support to Armenia, which in turn has been supported by Russia and 
Iran in Armenia’s war with Azerbaijan. Armenia has no diplomatic relations with Turkey, 
which in turn has been supportive of its ethnic brethren in Azerbaijan in their war with 
Armenia over Nagorno Karabakh. Azerbaijan, although subject to US Congressional aid 
restrictions over its embargo of Armenia (under Section 907 of the FREEDOM Support 
Act, which the executive branch opposes), has a vital interest in political, economic and 
military ties with the United States. Azerbaijan has even invited the United States to 
establish a base in its territory. Azerbaijan, as noted earlier, also has important ethnic ties 
to the Azeris in the Iranian province of Azerbaijan; and it has mutual economic interests 
with Iran, as does Turkey, which, over US objections, signed a $23 billion natural gas 
agreement in 1996 with Iran. Turkey has also signed a major natural gas deal (including 
plans for a 247-mile pipeline under the Black Sea) with Russia, which continues to be 
Turkey’s most important trading partner in the region. Russia, meanwhile, continues to 
give military support to Armenia, whose geographic location between Azerbaijan and 
Nakhichevan (a province that is part of Azerbaijan but is separated from it by Armenian 
territory) impedes Azerbaijani and US efforts to construct an east-west pipeline (and 
thereby serves Russian interests). 

This cursory discussion of a few of the complexities associated with the conflicting 
interests of some of the region’s states, and the apparent contradictions in policy that 
result, should be sufficient to make the point that any discussion of geopolitics in the 
region has to address the problems of the littoral states in the context of their relationships 
with regional and international powers. While this article would like to address all of these 
relationships, limited space and a geopolitical focus necessitate an emphasis first on the 
contentious issues within the region itself and then on the way in which they play out in 
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the context of the interests of Russia and the United States—the two countries most 
invested in the question of what game is being played in the region. 

In addition to the complexities touched on above, it is important to underscore the 
fact that while this article often refers to countries as actors (a convenient shorthand in 
discussions of geopolitics), those actors rarely speak with one voice (one analyst, Robert 
O. Freedman, perceives the Russians as speaking with at least six); and the chorus of 
voices—if the cacophonous result can be characterized as a chorus—keeps changing as, 
in the tumultuous uncertainty of the post-Cold War era, bureaucratic groups within 
governments often work at cross-purposes with each other and differ with various 
economic interests outside the government as to which policies are in the national interest. 


CRITICAL ISSUES 


Before turning to an assessment of Russian and US interests perceived to be at stake 
and the policies that result from those interests, let us look first at a number of critical 
issues that shape the dynamics of the relationships between countries in the Caspian Basin 
and the world at large. 


Resources 


What are the most critical energy resources at stake in the Caspian and what is their 
extent? There are many answers, and no answer is simple. At the time of the breakup of 
the Soviet Union, it was estimated that Russia possessed 86 percent of the former USSR’s 
proven oil reserves, 86 percent of its gas reserves, and 70 percent of its coal reserves;5 as 
a result, whatever the proven resources of the Newly Independent States (NIS) in 1991, 
they paled next to those of Russia, 40 percent of whose export revenues came from 
energy.® 

Estimates, however, vary—and they constantly change. In December 1995, the 
American Petroleum Institute asserted that the states bordering the Caspian Sea contained 
two-thirds (or 659 billion barrels) of the world’s known reserves of a trillion barrels of oil. 
This estimate was a vast overstatement. On 30 April 1997, The Wall Street Journal 
estimated “possible” reserves in the Caspian region at 178 billion barrels (offshore 
production costs and impurities, it has been noted, would make development costs high). 
Other sources, including US Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott, have quoted a 
figure of up to 200 billion barrels, while others use a much lower, conservative figure of 
30—40 billion barrels, and still others a figure of 60 billion barrels of proven and probable 
oil equivalent (which includes gas). According to Geoffrey Kemp, who concedes that the 
oil and gas reserves of the Caspian Basin could be as high as 200 billion barrels of oil and 
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279 trillion cubic feet of natural gas, many industry analysts use a working number of 90 
billion barrels. Recent developments, such as Azerbaijan’s discovery in 1999 of a large 
gas deposit in the offshore Shah Deniz field (President Aliyev has said that he expects the 
Absheron field, currently being evaluated, to have at least twice as much gas as Shah 
Deniz), or the huge new oil discoveries in the Spring of 2000 in the 480 square mile 
Kashagan oil field off the coast of Kazakhstan (some estimates go as high as 50 and one 
even as high as 200 billion barrels),”? constantly change the numbers as well as the 
bargaining tactics of the players. In June 2000 the US Department of Energy was 
estimating that, even if one did not count Russia’s and Iran’s regional assets, the region 
had 16-32 billion barrels of proven oil reserves, another 206 billion barrels of possible oil 
reserves, 236-337 trillion cubic feet of proven gas reserves, and another 319 trillion cubic 
feet of possible gas reserves. The Kashagan field, whose magnitude will be clearer after 
further tests to be completed only in August 2000, if even close to the 200 billion barrel 
estimate claimed by one senior industry observer cited by the Sunday Times, could add 
significantly to these estimates. 

Such estimates, meanwhile, whatever their accuracy, are misleading because impres- 
sive reserves, even if verified, do not translate into instant wealth. The Kashagan field, by 
some industry estimates, could take up to five years to begin producing oil. A lot depends 
on the quality of the oil and how difficult the oil is to extract, refine and deliver. There is 
more oil in the Canadian tar fields, for example, than in the Arabian Peninsula, but 
extraction from the Canadian fields would cost $30/bbl; extraction from the Arabian 
Peninsula would cost $1/bbl. Varying estimates put the average price of extracting 
Caspian oil at between $5 and $7/bbl.® 


Location and Jurisdiction (Ownership) 


Another contentious issue that affects the geopolitics of the region concerns the rights 
of exploration and ownership of resources in the Caspian Sea. Russia and Iran have 
claimed that the legal status of the Caspian goes back to the 1921 Treaty of Moscow, 
which was reaffirmed in 1935 and superseded by the Protocol of 1940 that made the 
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Caspian joint property of Russia and Persia (territorial waters were established in 1960). 
Russia and Iran have viewed the Caspian as a lake (hence, not covered by the Law of the 
Sea), and have taken the position that the resources of the lake should be jointly exploited 
by the littoral states. Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan, on the other hand, have argued that the 
Caspian comes under Article 122 of the 1982 UN Convention on the Law of the Sea, and 
have taken the position that each littoral state has the right to exploit resources in its own 
section, defined by demarcation lines equidistant between states.? Turkmenistan has been 
more guarded in its position, possibly because of its need to work with Iran on swap 
arrangements (i.e., natural gas is transported to northern Iran and is exchanged for a 
comparable amount delivered to Turkmenistan at the head of the Persian Gulf, thereby — 
relieving each country of the costs of transporting gas across Iran). 

In November 1996, the Russians proposed that each state have exclusive jurisdiction 
over an area in the Caspian that extended 45 miles out from its shorelines, and that a 
common area beyond the 45-mile limit be jointly shared. Turkmenistan and Iran initially 
agreed; Turkmenistan subsequently changed its position, however, and in early 1997 
signed an agreement with Kazakhstan supporting Soviet-era divisions until the issue is 
resolved; Iran also withdrew its agreement.'!° Turkmenistan and Azerbaijan, meanwhile, 
have quarreled over their common boundary in the Caspian, while Iran and Azerbaijan 
have quarreled over exploration rights, with the Iranians arguing that legal precedents are 
operative until there is a new legal regime to govern the exploitation of resources. Russia, 
although it reserves the right to take “appropriate measures” against those who unilaterally 
explore the Caspian seabed and although it is on the record as saying that not a drop of 
oil will flow until the legal status of the Caspian is settled,!! appears willing to 
compromise on the question—if the right ministry is involved (in 1993 the Energy 
Minister signed an agreement that recognized an Azeri sector of the Caspian Sea, and in 
1994 President Yeltsin and Prime Minister Chernomyrdin overruled the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs over Lukoil’s participation in joint projects before the legal status of the 
Caspian Sea was resolved);!? or if it is given a big enough share of the pie in joint ventures 
(in 1996 one of Russia’s companies refused to pump oil from the great Tengiz oilfield just 
east of the Caspian Sea in Kazakhstan until a 44 percent equity stake was signed over to 
Russian companies).}3 

The proposal for a common zone, meanwhile, has been characterized by the US 
Department of State as posing problems for financing and creating mechanisms for one 
state to block another’s resource development.'4 The states with a common interest in 
doing so are Russia and Iran, neither of which is landlocked (which is the case of 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan), or has comparable deposits in its own sector 
(if one accepts the sectoral arrangement), and both of which have sufficient reserves 
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elsewhere that are substantial enough to permit them to play a waiting game if they can 
jointly prevent development of the Caspian basin. Russia, however, may be changing its 
policies. According to one analyst, an April 1998 agreement between Russia and 
Kazakhstan that divides the seabed into national sectors may now permit the development 
of resources within respective zones.!5 Turkmenistan opposed the Kazakh-Russian 
agreement on the grounds that it had not been reached through multilateral negotiations, 
but later suggested that it might agree to the principle involved.!© Julia Nanay, Director of 
the Petroleum Finance Company, Ltd., believes that until now each country has been 
holding the others hostage, that uncertainty on the legal status issue still needs to be 
resolved, and that “no final solution is in sight.’’!” 


Market Factors 


How will international availability of competing energy resources and expected 
energy consumption in years to come affect their expected value, and what implications 
do projections of their value have for their development now? With the price of a barrel 
of benchmark Brent crude oil dipping below $10 ($9.68/bbl) in December 1998 and the 
average price of a barrel of oil hitting its lowest point in 22 years, the market made 
developers increasingly cautious about their investments.!® Eighteen months later, 
however, on 2 July 2000, the benchmark North Sea Brent crude rose to $31.10 a barrel on 
London’s International Petroleum Exchange, leading Saudi Arabia to contemplate 
pumping an extra 500,000 barrels of oil a day to bring prices down from their nine-year 
peak.!? Clearly, such huge fluctuations add an enormous degree of uncertainty to an 
already complicated set of variables. One thing that does seem certain is the growing 
demand for energy. The International Energy Agency in Paris sees world oil demand as 
growing 2 percent a year for the next 20 years. The US Department of Energy estimates 
that energy use will double by 2030 and quadruple by the end of the century.7° But 
uncertainties—about the extent of reserves of oil and gas, about future demand, and about 
future prices—all contribute to the difficulty of assessing risk when contemplating 
development. 
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Transport Options (Access) 


Another critical variable in an assessment of risk that is intimately entangled in the 
geopolitics of the region is the cost of transporting oil and gas to market; and the degree 
of confidence in the factors affecting that cost, from ownership structures and the 
acquisition of financing, to the lineup of rights of way, financial incentives, tax holdings, 
dispute mechanisms, and security. Three new states on the Caspian littoral, unlike other 
major oil and gas exporting countries, are landlocked and can only export their oil by 
means of transit through neighboring countries. As a result, possible routes by which 
pipelines could export oil or gas are critical. Existing pipelines from the Soviet era were 
oriented to the needs of the Soviet Union and are antiquated; they are not adequate for the 
newly independent states. Russia, as previously noted, currently uses its pipelines to serve 
its own ends, shutting them down or restricting flow when it is convenient, requiring 
special taxes and tariffs, and using access as leverage to gain a stake in whatever enterprise 
requires the use of its network. Many of its pipelines, moreover, are getting old, are in bad 
shape, create environmental problems, and are more costly for the new states because of 
Russia’s monopoly power. 

New pipelines need to be built, but where? In exploring the possibilities, both the US 
and Russian governments, concerned about control over outlets for political reasons, have 
been at cross-purposes with commercial interests, The Russians have put quotas and tariffs 
on existing pipelines and have exercised their monopoly control to cut, slow, or otherwise 
alter (through restrictions) the flow of exports of oil and gas from Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
and Turkmenistan. To cite one example in Azerbaijan, where the Russians are forced to 
compete with an alternative pipe line, the cost of transporting oil is still expensive: it costs 
$ .43 to transport a barrel of oil from Azerbaijan’s Caspian port of Baku to Georgia’s 
Black Sea port of Supsa, whereas it costs $2.15 to transport a barrel from Baku to the 
Russian Black Sea ports of Novorossiysk.?! The Baku-Novorossiysk pipeline, moreover, 
because of accidents, fires and leakages, periodically experiences a significant drop in 
production. In Russia, Gazprom and Lukoil have often been at odds with the government 
over policy toward the development and transportation of oil, and have even, on occasion, 
overruled the Foreign Ministry, but the bottom line is that arrangements have been 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of the newly independent states of Central Asia.?2 

In the United States, as we will also see, oil companies seeking the cheapest routes 
to market (through Iran, or from Baku to Supsa) would like to see the sanctions against 
Iran lifted and have reservations about the proposed Main Export Pipeline (MEP) from 
Baku to Ceyhan in Turkey. The US government opposes an Iranian route for political and 
security reasons previously mentioned, and, while it supports the Baku-Supsa route as one 
alternative, it does not support the Baku-Supsa route as the Main Export Pipeline for 
environmental and security reasons. The United States does support the Baku-Ceyhan 
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pipeline as the Main Export Pipeline for a host of political and security reasons (discussed 
below). This does not mean that the United States opposes existing pipelines from 
Kazakhstan and Azerbaijan to Russia’s port of Novorossiysk on the Black Sea. It only 
opposes Russia’s near monopoly status—Kazakhstan currently has no alternatives for 
exporting its oil, and Azerbaijan’s pipeline to Novorossiysk is rivaled only by its two 
pipelines to Supsa (one, the existing pipeline, or Baku-Supsa, which is being rebuilt; the 
other, a parallel pipeline which, instead of terminating at the Black Sea, has the potential 
to be extended to Ceyhan in Turkey, hence, Baku-Ceyhan, as part of the Main Export 
Pipeline). The United States, for reasons cited earlier, also opposes an Iranian route being 
pursued by Turkmenistan, and instead supports a trans-Caspian gas pipeline from 
Turkmenistan to Baku (now jeopardized by a rival plan for a gas pipeline, Blue Stream, 
from Russia to Turkey under the Black Sea, as well as by Azerbaijan’s recent discovery 
of the Shah Deniz gas field, which makes the MEP less dependent on Turkmenistan gas) 
and a trans-Caspian oil pipeline from Kazakhstan to Baku (both, of course, continuing on 
to Ceyhan). There are a host of other pipeline options that complicate the calculus of cost 
and geopolitics even further because of multiple interdependencies. The Department of 
Energy website at http://www.eia.doe.gov/emeu/cabs/caspgrph.htm illustrates these op- 
tions. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS: 


Environmental issues, and the various transportation routes that affect them, have 
been much debated, and as is the case with the issues already discussed, different groups 
magnify the potential consequences and risks associated with routes they oppose, and 
minimize the risks associated with routes they favor. Turkey, for example, has been 
profoundly concerned about the environmental implications of significant amounts of 
Caspian oil being shipped through the Bosporus. Russian officials have been unsympa- 
thetic (Russia accounts for 25 percent of the transit trade through the Turkish Straits), 
asserting the right of free passage under the Montreux Convention of 1936 and accusing 
the Turks of hypocrisy in their new-found interest in the environment. 

The US government, which supports the Turkish argument, estimates that the 
Caspian Pipeline Consortium (CPC) alone will eventually add three to four super-tankers 
a day to Bosporus traffic.?? A narrow, treacherous, 19-mile strait (with rapid currents) that 
is 672 meters wide at its narrowest point, the Bosporus divides Istanbul—a city of 12 
million people who are quite familiar with the dire consequences of serious accidents. The 
Russian government and American oil companies have characterized Turkey’s environ- 
mental concerns about the Bosporus as a red herring, but a few details should give these 
critics pause. According to one estimate, 1.4 million barrels of oil a day pass through the 
Bosporus, over three-quarters of this total from countries of the former Soviet Union. 
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Most figures note that between 45,000~—50,000 vessels, one-tenth of them tankers carrying 
over 30 million tons of oil, pass through the Straits annually. Turkey’s Minister of Energy 
has estimated that the maximum capacity of the Bosporus—approximately 37 million tons 
of oil— gives it little room for growth.24 The US Department of Energy estimates that 
Caspian oil exports via Black Sea ports will increase by 500,000 bbl/day this year, with 
the probability of an increase of another 2 million bbl/day by 2010.25 Even with the 
development of various plans to bypass the Bosporus, these exports will put growing 
pressure on the Straits. Meanwhile, over the last decade, there have been over 200 
collisions in the Bosporus. Authors writing about the potential for ecological disasters, 
have cited a number of serious accidents in the Bosporus Strait, including: a 1979 collision 
between Romanian and Greek tankers that spilled over 95,000 tons of oil into the Strait 
and burned for weeks; a 1991 collision in which a Lebanese ship loaded with 20,000 live 
sheep struck a bridge and sank; and a 1994 disaster in which a Greek Cypriot tanker 
ruptured three of its ten tanks and spilled 20,000 tons of oil into the Strait, causing 29 
deaths, creating a slick that burned for five days and closed the Bosporus for a week. Most 
recently, in December 1999, a Russian tanker carrying 4,300 tons of sticky oil fuel ran 
aground (it was the second ship to do so that month) and sank in the Sea of Marmara (the 
body of water between the Bosporus and Dardanelles), close to the mouth of the Bosporus, 
heavily polluting a six mile stretch of coastline with a viscous sludge.?° 

Pollution in the Bosporus that has resulted from shipping has stopped migration of 
marine life through the Straits and has caused fishing levels to drop to 1/60 of their former 
levels. The situation could get even worse as more oil tankers navigate their way through 
the narrow Straits. March 1999 marked the tenth anniversary of the Exxon- Valdez disaster 
when 37,000 tons of oil spilled into Prince William Sound. In 1994 a federal jury verdict 
held Exxon liable for $5.2 billion to 34,000 people in spill-related damages; the case is 
still in the courts. Exxon, meanwhile, has already spent $3 billion in clean-up, fines, and 
compensation. Jim Polson, editor of Oil Spill Intelligence Report, has observed that ten 
spills greater than that have occurred in the last ten years, dumping over 1 billion gallons 
of oil into the sea.?” This, too, should give oil companies pause. The most likely alternative 
to the Black Sea-Bosporus route (other than Iran or Baku-Ceyhan) for exporting Caspian 
oil would be to transport oil across the Black Sea by ship (e.g., from Supsa or 
Novorossiysk) and then to the Mediterranean through a 290-km. pipeline (with a capacity 
of 35 million metric tons a year) from Burgas, Bulgaria to Alexandroupolis, Greece. 

There are also potentially serious environmental problems in the Caspian Basin. The 
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United States, which is sensitive to Turkey’s environmental concerns in the Bosporus, is 
less sensitive to these concerns in the Caspian and has supported gas and oil pipelines that 
Turkmenistan (gas) and Kazakhstan (oil) plan to put across the Caspian to Azerbaijan. US 
support has been motivated by the need to make the main export pipeline a viable 
alternative to existing pipelines (though it otherwise would not carry enough oil from 
Azerbaijan to Ceyhan to be commercially successful). 

Russia and Iran have argued that these pipelines would pose serious ecological 
threats. The Caspian, which in 1900 produced half the world’s oil, already has serious 
ecological problems, which have been exacerbated by a rising sea-level (eight feet in the 
last 20 years) that has caused the sea to advance over 40 miles in some places. The result 
has been to inundate some oil wells (at least 127 in the Tengiz field) and threaten others 
(at least 700) with serious damage.?8 Graphic illustrations of the Caspian’s pollution 
problems can be found in the May 1999 issue of National Geographic.*° 

Yuri Merzliakov, head of the Caspian Sea Department in Russia’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, has said that Russia opposes the Kazakh and Turkmen pipelines because 
the Caspian Sea Basin is prone to earthquakes and that a rupture could cause spills that 
destroy the habitat of the sturgeon. “You can take away everything else,” he asserts, “but 
not our caviar.”3° Charles Clover, the journalist who interviewed him, doubts Russia’s 
environmental commitments. The main threat to the sturgeon, he argues, is over-fishing 
(which, some estimates indicate, could wipe out the sturgeon population in five years). 
Russia, moreover, is planning to build a similar pipeline to Turkey under the Black Sea, 
which is even more prone than the Caspian to earthquakes. (The 758-mile “Blue Stream” 
dual pipeline from Izobil’noye, Russia, to Ankara, Turkey, includes plans for a 247-mile 
pipeline that will cross the Black Sea from Dzhugba in Russia to Samsun in Turkey. 3!) 
When asked to explain the inconsistency, Merzliakov pointed out that the Black Sea has 
a legal framework in place whereas the Caspian Sea does not. The main difference, Clover 
argues, is that the Black Sea has no sturgeon. He quotes Merzliakov’s comment: “if you 
take away Russia’s black caviar, it is like taking away our vodka.” An even more 
important difference, it might be equally plausible to argue, is that the Black Sea has no 
oil or gas; the Caspian does. Moscow wishes to control Caspian hydrocarbons, particularly 
the planned trans-Caspian pipeline from Turkmenistan to Turkey, which would otherwise 
constitute a rival to the planned Black Sea pipeline between Russia and Turkey. The 
environmental argument (particularly when supported by agreements that affect jurisdic- 
tion) is a convenient one to use to support Russian interests, just as it is a convenient one 
to support US and Turkish interests in the case of limiting access to the Bosporus. 

Finally, one could talk about potential damage that comes from leaks and sabotage. 
As the disruption of the Iraqi oil pipeline caused by American bombs in March 1999 
demonstrated, pipeline sabotage, unless it hits the pump station itself, is not as serious as 
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one might think. More complicated are problems that come from aging pipelines. Russia, 
for example, has about 125,000 miles of oil and gas pipelines, at least 70 percent of which 
are 20 or more years old. Russia’s oil leaks cost $270 million dollars a year and cause 
serious ecological problems in Russia. In Western Siberia, for example, 494,000 acres are 
covered by a coating of oil that is two inches thick.?? Also problematic are “tap holes,” 
which are bored into pipelines to extract oil. One such tap hole, several years ago, caused 
the death of over 500 people in Nigeria when creation of the tap hole caused an explosion. 
A similar accident occurred again in July 2000, causing 90 deaths. An environmental 
impact assessment of the pipeline from Azerbaijan to Supsa documented over 400 tap 
holes. 

As this discussion should make clear, environmental concerns are serious. These 
concerns, however, more often than not are used when they are politically expedient and 
do not appear, in and of themselves, to be driving any of the countries in question, with 
the possible exception of Turkey, to their current policies. 


Identity Concerns 


Having discussed these critical issues affecting the geopolitics of the Caspian Basin, 
and before turning to an assessment of Russian and US concerns in the region, it is 
important to address two other issues that are dominant concerns in the region: religion 
and ethnicity. These aspects of identity are no less important than the critical issues 
already discussed in determining the geopolitical calculus of the Caspian region, even if, 
because they are contextual and constantly evolving, they are more difficult to discuss. 

With the end of the Cold War, the world has undergone a sea change. This sea change 
has swept away a half-century of worldviews that reinforced the state system and defined 
the world by an East-West axis. The consequence of this sea change has been an 
unleashing of forces-—-economic, religious, ethnic, and others—that both provide an 
opportunity and pose a challenge to the traditional nation states, not to mention the newly 
independent states of Central Asia. The end of the Cold War provides an opportunity to 
states in the sense that ethnic, religious and economic forces provide a means for them 
(theoretically) to improve their situation in the world; a challenge in the sense that these 
same forces may jeopardize the ability of some nation states to determine their own 
policies and safeguard the welfare of their citizens, in some cases even threatening the 
viability and integrity of the state itself. 

It is for this reason that the opportunities and challenges of economic interdepen- 
dence, to cite but one example, raised such fierce debates both in Europe (over Maastricht) 
and in North America (over the North American Free Trade Agreement [NAFTA]). What 
applies to economics, also applies to religion (i.e., pan-Islam or Orthodoxy) and ethnicity 
(i.e., pan-Turkism or pan-Slavism). In a sense, the end of the Cold War, freeing people 
from the ideological straitjacket of the bipolar conflict, has opened the way to an 
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international identity crisis where people throughout the world are struggling to think 
about how they define themselves, and how they want their countries to position 
.themselves relative to these forces. This was true in Europe in the discussion over 
Maastricht. It was true (although to a lesser extent) in the United States in the discussion 
over NAFTA. It is true of Russia, as we shall see.*4 It is true of Turkey, where the secular 
establishment is facing a serious challenge from Islamicists and Turkish nationalists.35 It 
is true in Iran, where supporters of President Khatami are challenging the twenty-year rule 
of the Ayatollahs.3° And it is particularly true of the new countries in the Caspian Basin.3” 
These countries are now struggling to establish their identities* and are grappling not only 
with the multiple legacies of their past, but also with the realities of the present that 
impede their development. What role do religion and ethnicity play in the identity of each 
of the countries? To what extent does Islam or ethnicity constitute either a source of 
cohesion for, or a threat to, each country? To the extent that a national identity develops, 
to what extent will that identity orient a country toward the north (Russia) or south (Iran 
or Turkey) or even the west? These questions are the subject of considerable speculation. 


Islam 


What role does religion play in the identity of each country, and to what extent do 
religious ties to other countries constitute bonds with, or threats to, them? While the West 
played the “Great Game” for Central Asia, one scholar has observed, the Arabs played the 
“God-is-Great” game with the same gusto.?? So have others, such as the Afghans and the 
Iranians. It is not clear that they will be successful. Zero-sum games rarely have decisive 
outcomes, nor do they do justice to the complicated issues on which they are imposed. The 
dichotomy between a “good secular Turkey” and a “bad fundamentalist Iran,” for 
example, is oversimplified and misses the mark, because religious awareness does not 
necessarily translate into political behavior.*° In some cases, as Kazakh nationalists have 
observed, religion, instead of being a rival to ethnicity, could in fact be reinforcing of it 
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and strengthen Kazakh nationalism.*! Nor does religion, at least for now, seem to be a 
driving force for the approximately 20 million Muslims who still live in Russia. According 
to one student of Russian attitudes toward Iran, Russians do not share the West’s fear of _ 
the Islamic Republic (a fear, Brenda Shaffer argues, that is projected onto Russians by 
Western analysts), and rather believe that they can control Iranian activity (which in some 
cases may even suit Russian interests) among the Muslims of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States.4* This view is supported by the fact that Moscow, since the rise of 
President Vladimir Putin, has underscored the threat to Central Asia from Islamists in 
Afghanistan—threats that justify putting off democratic reforms at the same time as he 
calls for strengthening Russia’s perceived sphere of influence in the Caspian Basin.** 

Religious fundamentalism does seem to have played a role in Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan (witness the civil war in Tajikistan, where it nonetheless plays a lesser role 
than clan politics, and the recent assassination attempt on Uzbekistan President Islam 
Karimov),*4 but it seems to have had a much greater influence on.their neighbors to the 
south. What worries the Newly Independent States most about events in Afghanistan, 
according to some sources, is the contagion not from Islamic fundamentalism, but from 
prolonged ethnic strife.*° In other respects, Islam’s political role is judged to be relatively 
weak-—at least for now. One former CIA analyst believes that Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, 
with their long medieval traditions of urban Islamic high culture, are more likely to be 
susceptible to the influence of Islamic fundamentalism than Turkmenistan or Kazakhstan, 
with their traditions of folk Islam.*® 

The difficulty of making distinctions between religion and ethnicity, as evidenced by 
the observation of Kazakh nationalists cited above, results from the fact that identities in 
Central Asia are “fluid and contextual.” According to one careful survey conducted in 
1993 and based on face-to-face interviews with representative samples of the population, 
most people in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan have at best a limited understanding of Islamic 
doctrine and view Islam more in cultural than religious terms——hence the notion that 
identities are fluid and contextual. While Islam’s political role was judged as weak, 
however, the author of the study, Nancy Lubin, cautions that the importance of Islam 
should not be minimized and that, as the practice increases, fears could become reality. 
Her assessment is that Islam is unlikely to be the root cause of conflict, although it could 
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become an umbrella for expressing other grievances.*” This view is supported by Paul 
Goble, who makes the case that Russia, by playing on Islamic fears, and the West, in 
failing sufficiently to criticize authoritarian regimes as they crack down on dissent, are 
inadvertently promoting instability and an Islamic opposition. The threat is not from 
Islam, but from Islamist politics that thrive because anti-democratic Central Asian leaders, 
who have tried to exploit Islamic identity while excluding it as a political force, have been 
unable to eliminate it or its institutions; in the face of their authoritarian rule, Goble 
argues, it is emerging as an underground force that can be seen as a response to the lack 
of alternative structures for political participation.** 


Ethnicity 


What role does ethnicity play in the identity of each country, and to what extent do 
ethnic ties to other countries constitute bonds with or threats to them? According to the 
Soviet Union’s 1989 census, Kazakhstan was only 40 percent Kazakh; Uzbekistan was 71 
percent Uzbek; Turkmenistan was 72 percent Turkmen, and Azerbaijan was 83 percent 
Azeri.49 More than one ethnic group is shared with a neighbor, as well as with surrounding 
larger states. Russians, for example, constituted 19.5 percent of the 50 million people in 
Central Asia before the collapse of the Soviet Union. Many of these almost 10 million 
Russians lived in Kazahkstan. The advent of the NIS has resulted in a significant 
immigration of Russians back to Russia and an increasing, if gradual, polarization of 
ethnic differences in the “Near Abroad.” As one might expect, an increasing sense of 
ethnic identity has developed.°° But even that development has its limits. 

In the early years of the post-Soviet era, when the Turks became excited about their 
role in Central Asia, (evidenced by Turkish President Turgut Ozal’s rhetoric and his 
attempts to develop close ties with Azerbaijan and Central Asia), interest was recipro- 
cated. Kazakhstan’s President Nursultan Nazarbayev suddenly became interested in 
Turkey’s banking system and constitution; Uzbekistan’s President Islam Karimov 
announced that his country would rely on the Turkish experience (the Iranian model, by 
contrast, was “not acceptable to us”), and observed that his opinion was that of Central 
Asia as a whole. Abulfez Elcibey, the pro-Turkish former President of Azerbaijan, who 
kept a picture of Kemal Atatiirk in his office, laid claims to “southern Azerbaijan” in 
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northwest Iran and talked of uniting with Turkey.5! But ethnicity had its limits, as did 
Turkey’s resources and Russia’s patience. Most critical of all, perhaps, was that 
Azerbaijan, lacking contiguity with Turkey, required a connecting link through Georgia, 
Armenia or Iran to establish closer relations. Russia made sure that did not happen. 
Armenia was forced into military cooperation with Russia, Georgia to accept garrisons of 
Russian troops on its Turkish borders and rejoin the CIS; the Elcibey regime was 
overthrown in Azerbaijan by a Russian-backed figure, and the new Heydar Aliyev regime 
was admitted to the CIS in September 1993. When a cease-fire between Armenia and 
Azerbaijan was established in May 1994, 15 percent of Azerbaijan’s territory had been 
lost, and nearly 600,000 to 700,000 of its population of 7 million had been displaced.*? 

The states of the Transcaucasus and Central Asia have learned to be more careful in 
their efforts to reverse the historical domination to which they have been subjected, and, 
assisted by the gradual fragmentation of Russia (discussed below), seem to be gradually 
succeeding. Georgia, Azerbaijan and Uzbekistan have all declared their intention to opt 
out of the CIS. Their future orientation, and the orientation of other states in the region, 
remains to be seen. Neo-imperialistic Russian rhetoric could drive some of them (possibly, 
Tajikistan or Uzbekistan) toward Islam; or (in the case of Azerbaijan) toward their ethnic 
brethren in Turkey; or (in the case of Georgia) toward the West. People could also turn 
against their own regimes—especially those in Central Asia whose leaders appear to be 
increasingly authoritarian in their actions. A lot will depend on contiguity, circumstance, and 
timing. In the survey done by Nancy Lubin (cited above) in 1993, in Uzbekistan and 
Kazakhstan, when asked where they would turn for help, the answers of Uzbeks and Kazakhs 
were revealing: not to Iran (only 1.7 percent in Uzbekistan, 1 percent in Kazakhstan) or to 
Turkey (a much higher 26 percent in Uzbekistan, 6 percent in Kazakhstan), but to Western 
Europe (33 percent in Uzbekistan, 52 percent in Kazakhstan) or Japan (34 percent in 
Uzbekistan, 28 percent in Kazakhstan). Uzbeks narrowly preferred the United States to 
Russia (33 percent to 29. percent), but those between the ages of 17-29 were twice as 
likely to prefer the United States to Russia, while those over 60 were twice as likely to 
favor Russia over the United States. And about 15 percent of Kazakhs would turn to the 
United States and Russia. Seven years later, those numbers undoubtedly have changed— 
and not in favor of Russia. These issues clearly deserve more extensive discussion, but 
that will be curtailed here due to limitations of space. 


THE NEW GREAT GAME: ZERO-SUM OR POSITIVE-SUM? 


Having discussed some of the critical issues concerning the littoral states of the 
Caspian Basin, we can now turn to the countries most invested in the new great game for 
influence in Central Asia, to how they have responded to the region’s (and their own) 
needs as the post-Cold War era has evolved, and to the range of thinking (i.e., the different 
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voices) in Russia and the United States about the geopolitics of the region. To do so is not 
to deny the critical importance of the smaller littoral states themselves, but rather, within 
the limitations of space, to frame the larger geopolitical context within which they must 
operate. 


Russia 


Russia’s policies toward the Caspian have been complicated by the turmoil within 
Russia. One analyst, Lena Jonson,’ sees Russian policy toward Central Asia evolving 
through several distinct periods: 


ə 1991-1992, characterized by withdrawal and confusion following the collapse of the USSR. 
During this period, the Russians welcomed Turkish initiatives in Central Asia as a guarantee 
against their fears of Islamic instability, but these views were subsequently modified by a 
greater concern that Turkish would replace Russian influence.* 


ə 1993-1995, characterized by great-power rhetoric, when worry focused on a perceived 
power vacuum in the “Near Abroad,” and a consensus emerged that Russia should regain 
great-power status, dominate the former Soviet territories, and deny outside states a foothold 
in the region. No doubt the Russians worried that without control of the “Near Abroad,” ethnic 
tensions within their borders (particularly in the Northern Caucasus) could escalate out of 
control. It soon became apparent, however, that Moscow’s ambitions exceeded its grasp. The 
Tajik war could not be won by military means, while the war in Chechnya illustrated Russia’s 
weaknesses and lack of resources. 


e In 1996, seeing that its new geopolitical strategy risked undermining its position in Central 
Asia,>> Russia embarked on what Jonson characterizes as a pragmatic search for solutions, 
represented by policies of the then new Minister of Foreign Affairs (subsequently Prime 
Minister) Yevgeny Primakov. While operating within a “zero-sum perspective,” Primakov 
recognized the constraints within which Russia had to move. Young reformers such as Anatoly 
Chubais and Boris Nemtsov, meanwhile, recognizing the increasing divergence of Russian and 
Central Asian interests, encouraged a geo-economic strategy toward the Caspian basin which 
sought to counter Western influence and create an integrated economic region under Russian 
control. But Jonson sees Russian policy since 1996 as fragmented, with economic lobbies, 
such as that representing Gazprom (the largest gas company in the world), replacing the 
military and even taking over the role of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Russian policy toward Central Asia and the Middle East has been complicated (as the 
previous example illustrates) by the many actors involved in making decisions about the 
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Caspian and the Gulf. Robert Freedman, among others, has identified them as the 
presidential apparatus; energy conglomerates such as Gazprom and Lukoil; and the 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Defense, Atomic Energy and Foreign Economic Relations.>** 
The many actors are both a symptom and a cause of Russia’s continuing crisis. Writing 
in late 1998, Lena Jonson’s final assessment is quite pessimistic about Russia’s prospects: 


Russia has lost its dominant position [in Central Asia] and has no chance of regaining it. The 
financial and political crisis in Russia that erupted following the de facto devaluation of the 
rouble on 17 August 1998, the default on internal debt and the moratorium on foreign debt will 
speed up Russia’s ‘involuntary disengagement’ from Central Asia. With domestic production 
falling and the rouble undermined, Russia will be preoccupied with bring[ing] its own house 
to order. The new prime minister, Yevgeny Primakov, managed to prevent the situation from 
running out of control, but his choice of government indicated an economic policy hampered 
by political compromises...By the time Russia regains any strength, the Central Asian states 
will already have secured a considerably more diverse set of external relations with Asian and 
Western countries. The factors behind these processes are beyond Russian control and Russia 
does not have the capacity to reverse them.>’ 


Jonson’s conclusion is that the only way for Russia to secure a future role in Central 
Asia is to accept its reorientation toward the West and to develop normal economic 
relations based on mutual interest. In this assertion, she is in agreement with Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, who has argued that, when it comes to the “Near Abroad” strategy, Russia is 
neither strong enough politically to impose its will nor attractive enough economically to 
be able to seduce the new states, and that its only real geostrategic option is to orient itself 
toward Europe.*® 

Writing in 1997, Brzezinski believed that how Russia responds to Ukraine’s closer 
relationship with Europe and to Azerbaijan’s desires to pipe its oil through Turkey will be 
the bellwethers for its imperial ambitions. The extent to which economic reforms are able 
to take place, the extent to which Russia is included or excluded from an enlarged 
European Union, and, even if its economy does improve, the extent to which Russia will 
choose democratic reforms over empire, are still open questions. If Russia goes the way 
of empire, Brzezinski argues, a lot will depend on its allies. Yevgeny Primakov’s 
long-standing interests, he observed at the time, had been Iran and China (although it is 
not clear why, if Russia were to choose the way of empire, either country would want to 
ally with an unstable and weak Russia and invite international isolation). Brzezinski 
suggests that Russia’s only real choice is the road to modernization and democracy that 
- post-Ottoman Turkey took after the Treaty of Lausanne.*? But Turkey had leadership then 
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that Russia did not under President Boris Yeltsin, and what was reasonable and what was 
possible were two different questions. 

As Russia’s economic crisis increasingly radicalized the country, another option for 
securing a role in Central Asia became increasingly popular. This option was embodied 
in a geopolitical theory, otherwise known as “Eurasianism,” propounded by Aleksandr 
Dugin, an advisor to Gennadi Seleznev (Communist Speaker of the Russian Duma). The 
theory became a common focus of the ultra-left and ultra-right politicians who controlled 
half the Duma, including Gennadi Zyuganov, chairman of the Communist Party, and 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, chairman of the Liberal Democratic Party.©° Outside the Duma, 
supporters included not only Russia’s Defense Ministry and military elite, but, possibly, 
Prime Minister Primakov himself. Primakov was subsequently replaced, but the Eura- 
sianist policies he appeared to promote still have strong support in the Duma. While 
elements of this strategy, which seeks to expel American influence from the Eurasian 
heartland, may appear implausible to a Western observer, they nevertheless appear to have 
foreshadowed a number of Russian initiatives—particularly Primakov’s initiatives toward 
Iran and Iraq and his attempts to set up a “strategic triangle” between Russia, India and 
China.®! 

According to Charles Clover, Kiev Bureau Chief of the Financial Times, “Eura- 
sianism” seeks to establish Russia’s identity as unique from the West; it looks south and 
east instead of west, and seeks to reconcile Communism with religious orthodoxy and 
nationalism. According to Clover, Zyuganov is its greatest practitioner. He has been 
fantastically successful in reinventing the Communist Party by connecting “ethnic notions 
of nationalism with communist notions of friendship between nationalities to sew all 
Eurasian ethnic groups together into an anti-liberal, anti-Western patchwork of tradition- 
alism and collectivism.”®? The strategy requires consolidation of the Orthodox world into 
a single bloc and the forging of close ties with radical Islam. Clover notes Primakov’s 
reputation as Russia’s ranking Arabist, his previous affirmation of the Soviet Union’s role 
as the guardian of the East, and his role in the 1990’s in deepening relations with Iraq and 
Iran. Confirmation of this point can be found in an electronic intelligence interception of 
a conversation between Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq ‘Aziz and Primakov which 
revealed, according to Andrew and Patrick Cockburn’s recent book on Saddam Husayn, 
that Saddam’s deliberate attempt to provoke the United States was discussed with 
Primakov. In the intercept, the Cockburns’ assert, ‘Aziz angrily complains to Primakov 
that “the Americans are not reacting” to his actions against the inspectors.® Primakov may 
also have had a personal stake in the relationship. Seymour Hersh has made the case, 
based on electronically monitored bank transfers and other evidence, that Primakov’s 
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friendship with Iraq’s Saddam Husayn includes substantial payoffs. Whatever the ties, 
“Primakov’s policy,” according to one of Eurasianism’s theorists, Alexander Dugin, was 
a “Eurasianist policy.” 

For a while, as the political and economic situation in Russia continued to deteriorate, 
there were increasingly alarming assessments of Russia undergoing a “political melt- 
down,”65 of it “being poised on the edge of an abyss,”66 and becoming a “failed state.” 
If the voices of reason within Russia (represented, perhaps, by some Russian businessmen, 
economic reformers, and intellectuals®®) were not heeded, and Russia in fact ceased to 
function as a state (in March 1999, knowledgeable economists gave it about two months 
to get its act together), this geopolitical theory could have become attractive (even if it did 
not constitute a viable course of action) to the leadership in Moscow; and if the strategy 
had the capacity to reconcile some of the many voices that speak for Russia sufficient to 
give them a strong collective voice in government, it could have been cause for serious 
concern as Russia’s economic situation worsened.® 

According to Boris Yeltsin’s spokesman, the Russian President at about this time 
became worried that Prime Minister Primakov was “too close to the Communists.” He 
dismissed Primakov and replaced him with Sergei Stepashin. When Yeltsin became 
convinced that Stepashin could not win a presidential vote, he replaced him on 9 August 
1999 with Vladimir Putin, who, Yeltsin felt, was the man most capable of preventing a 
return to Communist rule.7”° The advent of Putin, first as Prime Minister of Russia, then 
as acting President and, after the elections on 26 March 2000, as President in his own 
right, appeared to vindicate Yeltsin. Putin received a clear majority of the vote and 
Zyuganov, who in 1996 received a majority of the vote in almost half of Russia’s 89 
regions, received an outright majority in only four.”! 

Putin’s background as a colonel in the KGB has raised suspicions about his 
inclinations toward authoritarianism and control; whatever the truth, there seems little 
doubt that he is self-confident, competent, ambitious and aggressive. His statements prior 
to being elected President were contradictory (e.g., publicly raising the prospect that 
Russia might someday join NATO, and then asserting that Russia had no hope of doing 
so and didn’t want NATO on its borders’*), and his policies after his election have 
provided observers with an equal measure of hope and concern. Hope, in the sense that he 
has taken a pragmatic, pro-Western approach toward the economy, sought closer 
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cooperation with the EU and conceived—with Duma backing—a strong liberal market- 
oriented economic program. Concern, in that tendencies toward political authoritarianism 
appear evident in his attacks on freedom of the press, his efforts to obtain defacto control 
of Gazprom, the biggest company in Russia; and, in order to strengthen the Kremlin’s 
control, his efforts to put through a law making it possible to dismiss elected regional 
governors from the upper chamber of Parliament.7? 

The implications of Putin’s leadership for the Caspian Basin were almost immedi- 
ately apparent within a month of his election when he said that Moscow should take a 
more active role to push through its national interests in the Caspian region and should 
throw its full weight behind efforts to compete with the United States for control of the 
region’s resources. He also noted that Russia’s national security council had decided to 
create the post of presidential representative in charge of the region.”* A month later, after 
playing up the threat of radical Islam and the inability of the Central Asian states to 
counter it, he offered Uzbekistan military protection against Islamic fundamentalists in 
Afghanistan.’> The main goal of his statement, according to Sergei Markov, director of the 
Moscow-based Institute for Political Studies, was “definitely to reinforce a presence in 
Central Asia.”7© At the summit of the CIS countries in June, this goal was evident in his 
initiative to adopt a three-year CIS anti-terrorism program that would authorize Russian 
operations in the CIS and in his efforts to create a South Caucasus regional security forum 
made up of Russia, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan that would overshadow other 
forums in which Western countries have influence (e.g., GUUAM—a political, economic 
and security alliance of Georgia, Ukraine, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan and Moldova which, 
with US support, seeks to create a legal framework and infrastructure for economic 
activity such as the Europe-Caucasus-Asia Transportation Corridor, sometimes dubbed 
the “new silk road”).77 


The United States 


In the years since the collapse of the Soviet Union, US policy, too, has evolved. 
Seeing the Caspian region as part of Russia’s backyard, the United States initially, was 
interested in minimizing instability, thwarting the influence of Iran (and its advocacy of 
political Islam), and supporting its ally, Turkey, whose ethnic ties and secular democratic 
orientation, it was hoped, would provide a bridge between the West and Central Asia. By 
October 1992, however, when Turkey’s president Turgut Ozal attempted to stage a Turkic 
summit in Ankara, time had begun to dampen expectations, revealing on the Central Asian 
side a reluctance to subsume newly-won independence in a Turkic commonwealth, and 
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revealing on Turkey’s side the limits of its appeal, its lack of resources, and the constraints 
posed by its lack of contiguity with Azerbaijan.’§ 

A number of developments in 1993—the fall of the pro-Turkish-Elcibey regime in 
June, Russia’s more assertive policy in the “Near Abroad” and Chechnya, and the strong 
showing of Vladimir Zhirinovsky in the December election—all suggested that Russia’s 
influence in the region, far from being stabilizing, had become more assertive in response 
to what it perceived as threats to its sphere of influence. If, initially, the West facilitated 
Russia’s efforts to reassert its influence in Central Asia under the impression that it could 
play a stabilizing role, in 1994 its attitude began to change.’? In Azerbaijan, the Aliyev 
government, after surviving several coup attempts (at least one of which allegedly was 
supported by Moscow), embarked on a quest to sign multi-million dollar contracts in order 
to create vested interests in the survival of Azerbaijan (and Aliyev’s regime).®° By early _ 
1999, this quest had resulted in 32 agreements with 14 countries worth an estimated 
$30-35 billion.: The keystone of these agreements was signed in September 1994 with 
the BP-led Azerbaijan International Operating Company (AIOC). 

Over the next three years, the United States was increasingly drawn into the region. 
According to one account,8? which overstates its case but which has some plausibility, a 
key impetus was provided by the election of President Khatami in Iran in May 1997, 
which may help to explain Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott’s assertion in July 
1997 that the region was “strategically vital,” and “vitally important” to the United States. 
According to this account, the advent of Khatami changed the investment landscape for 
the United States and helps to explain the development of a geostrategic agenda that drew 
a boundary between Iran on the one hand and, on the other, the states of the Caspian, 
linked to the West by the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline. The centerpiece of this strategy was the 
document, signed by Turkey, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Uzbekistan in Ankara 
in October 1998, which supported the creation of the Baku-Ceyhan Pipeline as the Main 
Export Pipeline for the region. The weakness of this analysis is that it does not do justice 
to the geopolitical dimensions (and vision) of US policy. 

The rationale for US policy has been articulated by several spokesmen: US Secretary 
of Energy Bill Richardson, Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott, Special Advisor to 
the President and Secretary of State Richard Morningstar, and Counselor to the US 
Department of Commerce and US Ombudsman for Energy and Commercial Relations 
with the NIS, Jan Kalicki. US policy has been criticized by many in the business 
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community, including outgoing AIOC president John Leggate, whose company (from the 
US government’s point of view, but not from AIOC’s), most stands to benefit from the 
policy. 

US policy, if one extrapolates from various statements by public officials, has the 
following main objective: it seeks to diversify the number of outlets for oil in the Caspian, 
thereby helping to position the region in a more independent position (i.e. freeing it from 
the monopolistic control of Russian pipelines), ensuring the flow of energy from the 
Caspian to the world market (through rapid development of an East/West transportation 
corridor) and safeguarding the energy security of the United States and its allies. 

Related objectives include creating a pipeline that would be independent of the 
Central Asian states’ market competition (Russia and Iran), contributing to prosperity and 
strengthening the sovereignty and independence of the NIS, promoting political stability 
(and eventually democracy) in the Transcaucasus and Central Asia, enhancing commercial 
opportunities for the United States in the region, saving the environment (the Bosporus is 
not acceptable as an export route for the amount of oil exports that may eventually flow 
from the Caspian region), resolving regional conflicts, creating productive linkages 
between states, and providing economic and humanitarian assistance. 


Several points should be noted about US policy: 


e US policymakers assert that the multiple pipelines must make commercial sense. The United 
States will not directly finance the pipelines, but will provide financial support through the 
Trade Development Administration (TDA), the Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC), and the Export/Import Bank (Eximbank); 


e US officials insist that Iran must be excluded. It is not a secure environment in which to 
invest, is unfriendly to US interests, and is seen as a potential choke point to the export 
network; dependence on Iran (which is a market competitor) also risks compromising the 
sovereignty and independence of the NIS. Iran’s economy is dependent on energy and it would 
obviously act according to its security interests with respect to the energy supply. 


eUS policy does not seek to exclude Russia, which is seen as (and in fact is) a partner in the 
network of pipelines that will eventually include the Caspian Pipeline Consortium (to 
Novorossiysk), early oil going from Azerbaijan through Georgia (to Novorossiysk and Supsa), 
the Main Export Pipeline (from Azerbaijan through Georgia and Turkey to Ceyhan), a 
trans-Caspian oil pipeline from Kazakhstan (via Baku) to Turkey and a trans-Caspian gas 
pipeline from Turkmenistan (via Baku) to Turkey. Widespread cooperation would allow for a 
greater volume at a lower cost. The United States sees Russian participation as important to 
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Russia’s interests (Russia has a 10 percent share in AIOC), and its transportation routes as 
important to the region (if free access is assured and the price is right). 


The challenge of the Main Export Pipeline project, US policy makers have 
acknowledged, is finding an outcome that avoids a conflict between the interests of the oil 
and gas companies and the countries involved. Oil and gas companies have been critical 
of the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline.*4 They point to estimates that the pipeline would cost 
$3.7-$4 billion (approximately twice that of a shorter route, whether to Supsa or through 
Iran). They argue that the cost of shipping a barrel of oil along the Baku-Ceyhan route 
($4/bb]) would be twice as much as via the cheapest route. John Leggate, President of the 
AIOC, which has the rights to three off-shore fields and four billion barrels of proven oil 
reserves, has argued that with the cost of extracting oil at $7 to $9 a barrel (not to mention 
transportation costs just discussed), there is little room for return on investment unless 
prices rise. Azerbaijan, in his estimation, would lose $500 million a year with the 
Baku-Ceyhan Pipeline. Leggate also argues that the trans-Caspian pipelines from 
Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan are required to justify US geopolitical interests (the MEP 
could not be profitable with just Azeri oil).8> In short, oil companies do not want to be 
pawns in a geopolitical game. l 

Many of the oil company estimates, of course, have been disputed, leading to 
differences of opinion over economic feasibility. Both the United States and Turkey 
contest the estimate that the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline would cost $3.7—4 billion. Their 
governments use a cost-estimate of approximately $2.3—2.4 billion. Instead of an estimate 
of $4/bbl for shipping a barrel of oil along the Main Export Pipeline, the Azeri Foreign 
Ministry estimates that cost to be $3/bbl. And when it comes to extraction, the Azeri 
Foreign Ministry rejects $7-$9 as too high, using instead a figure of $5/bbl.° Both 
governments have also suggested that conventional wisdom on the cost of the Iranian 
option may understate the capital and transportation costs. 

US officials, noting that the pipeline must work economically, agree that the pipeline 
must make commercial sense (companies must factor in capital costs, tariffs, taxes, 
netbacks, shipping costs, actuarial costs of tanker accidents and demurrage charges); but 
they also insist on factoring in environmental and political risks. As John Kalicki observed 
on 9 December 1998, “the dividend of reduced risk can more than repay a reduced 
differential in costs.” US officials characterize the AIOC as thinking tactically in pursuing 
the cheapest route; nations, they point out, must think strategically. The strategic 
consideration at stake is the capacity of the countries of the CIS to be truly independent. 
While they have not said so, government officials imply the reverse of the oil company’s 
critique: if the oil companies do not want to become “pawns in [the government’s] 
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Caspian geopolitical games,’’®’ it is also the case that the government does not want to be 
a pawn in the oil companies’ commercial games. If commercial companies run into 
serious political problems after they have made their investments, it is they who will call 
for government support. As Kalicki notes: “The companies place commercial consider- 
ations first and want the pipeline to be as inexpensive as possible. The governments take 
commercial factors seriously, but they must also consider how the entire selection might 
shape their economic development and geopolitical ties.”88 


CONCLUSION 


The question that is most critical to the future of the Caspian Basin (and to the 
geopolitics of the region) at this point in time is the future direction of Russia. Will 
Russia’s new President, with outside help, bring the economy under control and make 
what some see as his only real choice—integration with the West? Or will he succumb to 
his predecessors’ imperial ambitions? Or will Russia’s economy implode and a political 
meltdown bring the Russian right to power? The answer to these questions will determine 
the extent to which the countries of Central Asia will be permitted to have access to the 
world energy market, develop their economies, and, ultimately, develop the capability to 
govern themselves. 

Until the question of Russia’s future direction is resolved, the vision for Central Asia 
articulated by Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott on 21 July 1997 remains the most 
conducive to the region’s development and prosperity. In that address, significantly titled 
“A Farewell to Flashman: American Policy in the Caucasus and Central Asia,” one of 
Talbott’s observations is worth quoting in full: 


For the last several years, it has been fashionable to proclaim, or at least to predict, a replay 
of the “Great Game” in the Caucasus and Central Asia. The implication, of course is that the 
driving dynamic of the:region, fueled and lubricated by oil, will be the competition of the great 
powers to the disadvantage of the people who live there. 

Our goal is to avoid and actively discourage that atavistic outcome. In pondering and 
practicing the geopolitics of oil, let’s make sure that we are thinking in terms appropriate to 
the 21st century and not the 19th. Let’s leave Rudyard Kipling and George McDonald Fraser 
where they belong—on the shelves of historical fiction. The Great Game—which starred 
Kipling’s Kim and Fraser’s Flashman—was very much of the zero-sum variety. What we want 
to help bring about is just the opposite: We want to see all responsible players in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia be winners.®? 


As Talbott sees it, all nations have a stake in the progress of the countries of the 
Caspian Basin. If economic and political reforms succeed in the region, they will 
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contribute to stability, trade, and integration. If economic and political reforms do not 
succeed, the region will become a breeding ground for terrorism and political extremism. 
The states that border the eight nations of the region, in Talbott’s judgment, have much 
to gain from regional peace and much to lose from regional conflict. Some of the most 
important questions, he believes, involve Russia’s relations with the CIS: whether the CIS 
develops as a genuine commonwealth of genuinely independent states, or whether Russia 
“tries to make ‘commonwealth’ into a euphemism for domination of its neighbors...” 
Talbott notes that one of the watchwords of the US-Russian dialogue is integration: 
“Integration means that the doors—and benefits—of international institutions will be open 
to Russia as long as Russia stays on the path of reform, including in the way it conducts 
its relations with its neighbors, and that means the way it defines integration in the context 
of the CIS.” 

Over a year later, in November 1998, in an address at Stanford University titled 
“Gogol’s Troika: The Case for Strategic Patience in a Time of Troubles,” Talbott, in 
counseling patience with Russia’s tribulations, noted that Russia’s new government had 
rejected the “Western” way of managing their economy in favor of a “Russian” way, and 
worried that without external support (a consequence of its policies), economic decline 
could result in “political drift, turmoil, and even crack-up.” The question that Gogol was 
grappling with in “Dead Souls,” Talbott argues, is the same question that Russia is 
grappling with today: What is Russia’s national identity? “How Russia defines its role in 
the world and its relations with other states,” he argues, “will depend crucially on how it 
defines itself and its own statehood.” The future of Russia, in Talbott’s judgment, depends 
in considerable part on two issues: its economy and its relations with its immediate 
neighbors. Noting that anxieties among its neighbors had grown in the last several months, 
Talbott repeated, almost verbatim, his earlier concern that Russia not try to “make 
‘commonwealth’ into a euphemism for a sphere of influence or an infringement on the 
independence of its neighbors...” Dismissing as false Russian press articles suggesting 
that the United States’ hidden agenda was to keep Russia weak and bring about its 
fragmentation, Talbott underscored his support for a unitary Russian state, within its 
current borders; dismissed the strategic pessimism of Western commentators who want to 
revive the notion of containment; and endorsed the continuing engagement of the United 
States in Russia’s future. His goal was clear: 


We want to see all the new independent states of the former Soviet Union survive, and thrive, 
to become “old” independent states, just as we want to see Russia’s own full integration into 
what might be called the global commonwealth of genuinely independent, mutually respectful 
states.9° 


This goal, which casts geopolitics aside, except in the context of fair competition, is 
the goal that is most likely to best serve all of the countries of the Caspian Basin. 
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Armed Islamist Movements and Political 
Violence in Algeria 


Mohammed M. Hafez 


This article investigates the formation of the principal armed Islamist groups in 
Algeria—the GIA and AIS—and their justification for armed struggle. Furthermore, 
it investigates the extent of Islamist involvement in the violence witnessed in Algeria 
since 1992, especially the massacres since 1997. It argues that these two groups 
formed as much in opposition to each other as in opposition to the state. Moreover, 
their violence took different forms because they adopted different justifications for 
jihad. 


A great deal of mystery surrounds the armed Islamist movement and political 
violence in Algeria. Although the contours of the main groups that constituted the 
movement— the Groupe Islamique Armé (Armed Islamic Group, GIA) and Armée 
Islamique du Salut (Islamic Salvation Army, AIS)—are apparent, we have few insights 
into their internal formation, ideology, and degree of involvement in the horrific violence 
Algeria witnessed during the 1990s. We know little about how the two groups came into 
being, how they viewed each other in relation to the goals of the Islamist movement, and 
why they failed to unite against a seemingly common enemy—the Algerian military 
regime. The level of barbarism in Algeria, especially in 1997, generated a great deal of 
speculation concerning the identity and motivations of those involved in the carnage 
against civilians. 
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This article sheds light on the organizational development of the Algerian armed 
Islamist movement and the ideological tensions that eventually tore it asunder. A close 
reading of the literature generated by Islamists reveals that the two armed groups-—GIA 
and AJS—formed in opposition to each other, perhaps more so than in opposition to the 
state they were fighting.! The GIA called for a total war to establish an Islamic state; the 
AIS saw political violence as a means to reestablish an electoral process that had been 
subverted by a military coup in 1992. The formation of two separate armed camps was 
intended to institutionalize these competing ideologies in the Islamist movement. These 
opposing ideological justifications for jihad, in turn, resulted in differing patterns of 
violence. The expansion of violence to targets that were initially outside of the scope of 
Islamist grievances—intellectuals, journalists, foreigners, and civilians—can be traced to 
GIA’s anti-system and Manichean worldview, which refused to distinguish between active 
enemies and neutral observers. 


THE FORMATION OF THE ARMED ISLAMIST MOVEMENT IN THE 1990S 


It is commonly believed that the armed Islamist movement began to organize in 
1992, after a military intervention put an end to an electoral process that had promised to 
bring to power the Front Islamique du Salut (Islamic Salvation Front, FIS). This view is 
not entirely correct. The armed movement began to take organizational form as early as 
1990, but especially after the June events of 1991.2 Although the FIS was a front that 
combined myriad organizations, a number of groups and personalities opted to stay 
outside of the FIS largely because they did not believe that an Islamic state could be 
established through elections and democracy. These groups held titles such as Amr bi-l 
Ma‘ruf wa Nahi ‘an al-Munkar (Commanding the Good and Prohibiting the Forbidden), 
Takfir wa’l Hijra3, Jama‘at al-Sunna wa’l Shari‘a (Group of the Sunna and Shari‘a), and 
Ansar al-Tawhid (Supporters of Unity). Along with these groups, there were a number of 
notable individuals that opted to stay outside of the FIS and were subsequently to make 
their mark on the armed movement. These included experienced fighters such as the 
“General” Abdelkader Chebouti*, Mansouri Meliani, and Azzedin Ba‘a, all of whom were 
part of the 1980s Mouvement Algérien Islamique Armé (MAIA or MIA), better known as 
the “Bouyali Group”, after its founder and leader Mustapha Bouyali.> Those apposed to 
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the electoral option did take part in FIS’s demonstrations and rallies, but they often 
participated with their own slogans and banners.°® 

The June events confirmed what many of the anti-democracy forces in the Islamist 
movement believed all along: Islamists must prepare for armed jihad if they want to 
establish an Islamic state. At least two groups began to form as early as mid-1991. One 
was mainly composed of “Afghans’—Algerians who returned from volunteering in 
Afghanistan to fight against Soviet forces—led by Mansouri Meliani.” The other group 
united former Bouyali activists, militants in the Amr bi’l Ma ‘ruf, and other radicals around 
Algiers, Blida and Medea under the amirship of Nuredin Salamna in August 1991.8 In 
November 1991, armed Islamists undertook an attack on the border post at Guemmar in 
el-Oued Province, which suggests that radical groups were also beginning to form outside 
of the Algiers region.’ 

The jihadist tendency within the Islamist movement was marginalized by the FIS, 
which adopted an electoral strategy for establishing an Islamic state and condemned the 
attack on the Guemmar border post. The armed jihadists only gained prominence in 1992, 
after the military’s intervention in January put an end to FIS’s electoral strategy. That 
palace coup made it appear that the jihadists were right all along in their assessment of the 
electoral process and the Algerian regime. Although the FIS may have been able to argue 
convincingly that jihad was not necessary in the aftermath of June 1991, this was not the 
case in the aftermath of the coup. Many FIS supporters who were not committed to a 
jihadist strategy saw their exclusion from politics after a victory at the polls as a blatant 
violation of justice that demanded a commensurate response.}® 

In March and April 1992, Abdelkader Chebouti, Said Mekhloufi, and Azzedin Ba‘a 
came together to form the Islamic State Movement (le Mouvement pour l’ Etat Islamique, 
MEI). Another armed group formed in the Western regions of Algeria: the Mouvement 
Islamique Armé (Islamic Armed Movement, MIA).!! This group did not take the structure 
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of an official organization, but merely adopted the title of the armed movement that had 
existed in the 1980s (the Bouyali Group). 

So by the end of 1992, several groups were on the scene—-the Mansour Meliani and 
Nuredin Salamna groups, which by this time were led by Dr. Ahmed al-Wad and 
Muhammed Allal (also known as Muh Lavilley) respectively!?; the MEI, and the MIA. In 
September 1992, a meeting took place in Tamesguida to unite the ranks of some of the 
armed groups and iron out differences that had emerged in earlier attempts at unification. 
It looked as if the armed movement was about to unite under the amirship. of Abdelkader 
Cheboutt.!3 Moreover, Qasem Tajouri, a member of the FIS Consultative (shura) Council, 
was appointed as a liaison between the armed wing and the FIS political wing (by this time 
organized into a secret “crisis cell” within the FIS Provisional National Executive 
Bureau). This appointment indicates that the armed movement was about to unite as an 
armed wing of the FIS.'4 Security forces, however, were informed of the conference and 
launched a surprise attack in which several people were killed, including Muhammed 
Allal. This attack put an end to any serious attempts at unity for the time being, mainly 
because it led to suspicions that some of the armed groups were infiltrated.'5 

After the death of Muhammed Allal, his deputy Abdelhaq Layada took over the 
armed group. This move did not bode well for the unity of the armed movement. Shortly 
after taking over, Layada withdrew his support for Abdelkader Chebouti and opted to join 
Dr. Ahmed al-Wad’s group. In October 1992, both agreed to unite under the banner of 
al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya al-Musalaha, the Armed Islamic Group, GIA. It was also agreed 
that Dr. Al-Wad would be the amir, but he was arrested shortly after the agreement and 
the leadership of the GIA went to Layada.!® Thus, the establishment of the GIA took place 
at the end of 1992. 

The militancy of the GIA attracted many Islamists in the context of increasing 
government obstinacy and repression. Between 1993 ahd 1994, the ranks of the GIA 
steadily grew, not only in the center where it emerged, but also in the East and West of 
the country.!? The growth of the GIA, however, did not signify greater coordination and 
control of the armed struggle. The GIA operated as an agglomeration of armed groups 


a 
while Luis Martinez, La Guerre civile en Algérie (The Civil War in Algeria) (Paris: Karthala, 1998), p. 116, says 
the MEI was formed by Said Mekhloufi in 1993. ~ 

12. Mansouri Meliani was arrested in July 1992 and executed in 1993, while Nuredin Salamna was killed 
in February 1992. 

13. For the details behind these meetings, see Michael Willis, The Islamist Challenge in Algeria, pp. 
268-274, and al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 104~108. Although the two accounts may contradict each other on some 
of the details, they both confirm that Abdelkader Chebouti was the agreed-upon amir for the armed Islamist 
movement. 

14. In a published interview, Muhammad bin Hussein, an Algerian activist who was in direct contact 
with some of the attendees at the Tamesguida conference, maintains that during the meeting, the armed groups 
pledged their allegiance to Abdelkader Chebouti and agreed to work as the armed wing of the FIS, See interview 
in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 105-106. 

15. These suspicions mainly revolved around Said Mekhloufi because of his previous position within the 
Algerian security services. 

16. Zitouni, Hidayat Rabb al-‘Alamin, p. 16. 

17. Séverine Labat, Les Islamistes algériens: entre les urnes et le maquis (The Algerian Islamists: 
Between the Ballot-Box and Insurgency), Paris: Seuil, 1995, pp. 308-309. 
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dispersed over at least nine zones, each of which was under an appointed amir.!® The 
militias that made up the GIA had titles such as al-Muhajirun (those who have made 
hijra), al-Furgan (a title of the Qur’an), al-I‘tisam (Preservation), al-Shuhada’ (the 
Martyrs), al-Istigama (Uprightness), al-Huda wal-Nur (Guidance and Light), al-Rahman 
(the Merciful), al-Salafiyya (the Traditional or Salafi), al-Khudra (the Green), al-Fath 
(Conquest), al-Khamis (Thursday?), al-Rabbaniyya (the Divine), al-Haqq (the Truth), and 
al-Muwagi‘un bi-Dimma’ (those who sign with blood). The militias varied in size, some 
having 20 members or fewer, while others had as many as 300. Each was led by an amir 
who was nominally committed to the central leadership.!9 

The growth of the GIA concerned the political leadership of the FIS. The GIA made 
it clear from the beginning that 1t was not the armed wing of the FIS. Moreover, the 
actions and public declarations of the GIA made it clear that it was not pursuing a strategy 
that aimed for the rehabilitation of the FIS as a legal party and the resumption of the 
electoral process, which were the immediate goals of the FIS.*° 

The FIS, however, did not deem it necessary to form an armed wing until the GIA 
had well established itself in the field. Although some efforts were made to develop an 
armed wing in late 1992, FIS’s strategy until the beginning of 1993 was to challenge the 
legitimacy of the military coup and to demand a political solution.2! According to 
Abdelkarim Ghamati, a member of the FIS Provisional National Executive Bureau, it was 
not until September 1992 that the FIS decided to enter into military operations. The failure 
of the FIS to declare jihad against the military regime in the immediate aftermath of the 
coup was a strategic mistake that resulted in its losing the field to the GIA. As Qamerdin 
Kharbane explains, “the hesitation of the [FIS] in declaring jihad was a mistake that led 
to other grave mistakes, one of which is the [GJA].”22 

The complacency of the FIS was perhaps based on its belief that its legitimacy in the 
political arena earned it the loyalty of armed Islamists, despite any disagreements that 
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18. This information is inferred from a GIA communiqué dated 4 October 1994, in which Mahfouz 
Tajeen, who was the fifth amir of the GIA (for less than a month), listed the names of nine amirs to lead nine 
separate zones (see Al-Hayat, 5 October 1994). The tradition of dividing Algeria into separate zones each with 
its own amir is not uncommon in the armed Islamist movement. It was done under Mustapha Bouyali, who 
divided Algeria into 10 zones and also by the AIS, which divided Algeria into at least six zones. 

19. The names and sizes of these groups could be gathered from the series of communiqués in 1996 
declaring splits from the GIA as well as from reports of groups laying down their arms in 1999 (see Al-Hayat 
1 January 1996, 3 and 23 March 1996, 8 June 1999, and 9 and 14 September 1999). 

20. Madani Mezraq, the national amir of the AIS since 1995, maintains that several attempts were made 
in 1992 and 1993 to bring the GIA and other groups together to form a unified armed movement under the 
leadership of the FIS. However, the GIA did not respond to these initiatives. Instead, “we began to hear claims 
that it is not appropriate to fight under the banner of parties, and the FIS should change its name because it 
contains opportunists.” See Al-Hayat, 26 July 1996. 

21. FIS communiqué # 22, dated 19 March 1992 and signed by Abdelrazak Rejjam, declared that the FIS 
is pursuing “political jihad” to get the country out of the crisis. Another FIS communiqué, issued in July 1992, 
called for opening a “new page” based on the following conditions: release of all prisoners; cancellation of all 
rulings and procedures against the FIS; resumption of the electoral process; and the correction of all the mistakes 
of the regime since 1991 (see Al-Hayat, 8 July 1992). In January 1993, Rabeh Kebir (in an interview with 
Al-Hayat on 11 January 1993) stated that the FIS has yet to declare jihad, but it would do so if the regime 
maintained its repressive policy. 

22. See interviews with Abdelkarim Ghamati and Qamerdin Kharbane in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, p. 95 and 
p. 103 respectively. 
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existed at the time. The FIS was disabused of this belief on 13 May 1994. On that day, 
the main armed groups came together to unify their ranks under the banner of the GIA. 
The MEI under the amirship of Said Mekhloufi 23, the jaza’ira (literally, “Algerianist’2‘) 
tendency represented by Muhammad Said, Abdelrazak Rejjam, and Yousuf Boubras (all 
of whom came as representatives of the FIS Provisional National Executive Bureau)”, 
and the GIA, now under the amirship of Cherif Gousmi 2°, held a conference to pledge 
their allegiance to the GIA leadership and declare their commitment to a unified salafiyya 
armed movement.?7 

The unification of the armed groups under the GIA marked the second birth of the 
armed movement, but this time with the legitimacy bestowed upon it by some of the 
principal leaders of the FIS. The unification conference produced one of the most 
important documents of the armed movement: the unification communiqué. In this 
communiqué, the salient views of the GIA were made explicit. It declared that the GIA, 
the FIS, and MEI agreed upon the following: 


l. To abide by the Book [the Qur’an], the sunna [the traditions of the Prophet] and the 
salafiyya tradition. 

2. No dialogue, no cease-fire, no reconciliation, and no security and guarantee [dhimma] with 
the apostate regime. 

3. Jihad is an Islamic imperative [farida] until judgment day. 

4. The GIA is the only legitimate organizational framework for jihad in Algeria. 

5. All holy fighters must join the GIA.78 


These points were not new and were to be repeated as the conflict developed. What is 
significant about them in the context of a unification pact is that they were not aimed 
primarily at the regime, but rather at other Islamists in the movement. Specifically, the 
GIA was responding to peace overtures made by the FIS and the regime toward each 
other. Both sought to begin dialogue between the combatants to produce a cease-fire 
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23. Although the three leaders of the Islamic State Movement were Abdelkader Chebouti, Said 
Mekhloufi, and Azzedin Ba’a, only Mekhloufi attended the conference, purportedly with the consent of 
Chebouti, who had to step aside due to ill health. Ba’a refused to unify ranks with the GIA and opted to lead 
the MEI by himself. 

24. The jaza’ira is a title given in the early 1980s to those who believed that the Islamist movement must 
adapt its ideas and activities to the Algerian context, as opposed to adhering to general principles that supposedly 
apply at all times and in all places. The jaza’ira is juxtaposed to the salafiyya current in the movement, which 
represents a more orthodox understanding of Islam and the role of the movement. 

25. The three leaders did not inform the imprisoned leaders of the FIS or the leaders abroad of their 
intention to join the GIA. According to Madani Mezraq (in an interview with Al-Hayat on 26 July 1996), the 
three leaders acted alone. 

26. After Abdelhaq Layada was arrested by Moroccan security forces in July 1993, he was replaced by 
Aisa Benamar. However, he did not officially take over and was arrested the following month. Cey Murad 
Ahmed (also known as Seif Allah and Ja‘far al-Afghani) became the new amir. The latter was killed in February 
1994 and replaced by Cherif Gousmi (also known as Abi Abdallah Ahmed). See Zitouni, Hidayat Rabb 
al-‘Alamin, pp. 14-16. 

27. This unification conference was videotaped and the event is vividly described by al-Tawil in 
Al-Haraka, pp. 145-152. During the conference, the point was made several times that all the parties involved, 
including the jaza’ira representatives, must give up any previously held religious “innovation” (bid‘a) and adhere 
_ to the salafiyya tradition. Cherif Gousmi suggested that the GIA be renamed to include the word salafiyya (i.e. 
Al-Jama’a al-Islamiyya al-Salafiyya al-Musalaha), but in the end the GIA was deemed sufficient. 

28. The entire communiqué consists of ten points. See al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 152-154. 
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declaration.*° These initiatives were not just opposed by the GIA, but also by Muhammed 
Said, Abdelrazak Rejjam, and Said Mekhloufi.*° All three were signatories to the GIA 
unification communiqué. 

In addition, the GIA communiqué sought to silence growing criticism of its methods, 
mainly from Rabeh Kabir, the head of the FIS Executive Bureau Abroad, by declaring 
itself the only legitimate organizational framework for jihad in Algeria. In 1993, the GIA 
expanded its attacks beyond military personnel and government officials to include 
foreigners, intellectuals, and journalists. This escalation of violence provoked interna- 
tional condemnation, which in turn provoked some FIS leaders, led by Rabeh Kebir, to 
criticize the GIA for tarnishing the image of Islamists. The mounting tension between the 
FIS Executive Bureau Abroad and the GIA came to a head in August 1993, after the 
high-profile assassination of Qasdi Merbah, a former Prime Minister and a prominent 
figure in the Algerian security services (mukhabarat). After the GIA claimed responsi- 
bility for the deed, Rabeh Kebir issued a statement rejecting their claim and instead 
blamed forces within the military for the assassination, arguing it was their way of putting - 
an end to Qasdi Merbah’s efforts to resolve the crisis through negotiations. The GIA 
issued a caustic response to Kebir, again claiming responsibility for the assassination and 
declaring “we say to all the alleged leaders abroad to enter the battlefield and participate 
in it instead of wallowing in the infidel countries and leaving the Muslim people of Algeria 
to wallow alone in hellfire.”>! 

The unification of the armed groups under the GIA, as well as the wording of the 
unification communiqué, sought to deprive the FIS of any legitimacy in the field, thus 
making it difficult for the latter to criticize credibly GIA actions. The unification of armed 
groups under the GIA also meant that the bargaining chip of armed struggle fell into the 
hand of those who did not wish to bargain. This lack of control over the military field 
enabled those opposed to dialogue with the FIS—commonly termed eradicators—to 
argue, not without warrant, that a deal with the FIS would not bring an end to violence. 
The FIS leadership recognized this reality and sought to respond to this new challenge by ` 
forming the Islamic Salvation Army, the AIS. 


THE FORMATION OF THE AIS 


The AIS existed informally in the Western parts of Algeria as early as 1993. As 
Ahmed Ben Aicha, the AIS amir in Western Algeria, explained: 
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29. These initiatives are described in Willis, The Islamist Challenge, pp. 312-320. Although dialogue 
was conducted behind the scenes, it became clear through a series of declarations from both sides in 1993 as well 
as press reports in early 1994 that efforts to end the conflict peacefully were underway. See Middle East 
International (London), 7 January 1994, 4 March 1994, and 15 April 1994. 

30. See communiqué # 42 dated November 14, 1993 and signed by Abdelrazak Rejjam. It is available 
at http://www.msstate.edu/archives/history/africa/algeria/isf93.txt. It declares that the ruling tyranny is calling 
for dialogue to buy time to pursue its war against the Muslims. The FIS rejects dialogue and will not accept any 
alternative to the Islamic state. 

31. See Al-Hayat, 25, 26 and 27 August 1993; the quoted passage is from the 27 August issue. 
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The mujahidin of the FIS began at the start of the matter (in 1992) as fighting groups in the 
municipalities and departments in Ain Defla, el-Chelif, Relizane, Mostaghanim, Tissemsilt, 
Tiaret, Oran, Tlemcen, al-Bayadh, and. Bechar under the name of the Armed Islamic 
Movement. Then we began to unite these groups in the beginning of 1993 in one 
organizational framework under the name Islamic Salvation Army. . .The structuring of the 
Western AIS and the declaration of its consultative council and amir was completed in May 
1994. By 1995 we completed the structuring and appointments of amurs. . .[and] the Western 
region was put into a new organizational framework consisting of six zones, each zone 
consisting of 2 to 3 departments. . .32 


As for the Eastern region, the AIS officially declared the formation of the “Eastern 
Military Committee” with Madani Mezraq as its amir on 15 July 1994. Three days later 
the AIS issued a joint communiqué declaring the unification of the Eastern and Western 
Committees under the joint leadership of both Mezraq and Ben Aicha.%? 

Just as the GIA unification communiqué was intended to address the Islamists of 
Algeria, the AIS communiqué was aimed at the GIA more than any other group. The AIS 
communiqué declared that the two committees have agreed upon the following: 


To abide by the principles of the people of the sunna and the Companions of the Prophet 
{al-jama‘a] as understood by the righteous forefathers [al-salaf al-salih]. 
To rely on jihad as a means [wasila] to establishing the Islamic state in Algeria. 


The AIS communiqué also called on all the mujahidin to gather around the FIS, thus 
confirming AJS’s status as the armed wing of the FIS. More significantly, with an implicit 
but nonetheless apparent reference to the GIA, the communiqué declared: 


It is known in our religion that no Islamic group, in any era or land, is permitted to declare 
itself the Islamic group [and] whoever leaves it is excommunicated and to be punished. This 
is permitted only to the Great Imam (the khalifa) after garnering the allegiance of the Muslims 
in general. Whoever says otherwise must prove it [by reference to] the Book, the sunna and 
the righteous forefathers.*4 


Two points must be noted about AIS’s communiqué. First, the AIS views jihad as a means 
(wasila) to building an Islamic state, not an Islamic imperative (farida) as the GIA claims. 
Moreover, jihad is “a means” (wasila), not “the means” (al-wasila) to an Islamic state. So 
the AIS could theoretically pursue other means, including elections, to establish an Islamic 
state. Second, by making it clear that no Islamic group can declare itself the only 
legitimate group in a Muslim community, the AIS was denying the GIA the right to claim 
that it alone carries the banner of jihad in Algeria. Therefore, other armed groups can exist 
alongside the GIA, criticize it and compete for the allegiance of its fighters. 
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32. See interview with Ben Aicha in Al-Hayat, 8 June 1996. There are conflicting figures as to the size 
of the AIS. Luis Martinez,“Les enjeux des negociations entre I’ AIS et armee” (“The Stakes in the Negotiations 
Between the AIS and the Army”), Politique Etrangère (Paris), 62, 4,Winter, 1997/1998) puts the number at 
between 7,000 and 8,000. The authorities at one point put the number at 5,000, while those close to the AIS put 
the figure at 10,000 (Al-Hayat, 15 July 1999). 

33. See interview with Madani Mezraq in Al-Hayat, 26 July 1996; communiqué by Mezraq in Al-Tawil, 
Al-Haraka, pp. 168-169; and interview with Abdallah Anas, a FIS leader abroad, in Al-Hayat, 28 March 1995. 

34. See the AIS joint communiqué, which consists of five points, in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 169-171. 
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What is also significant about the formation of the AIS is the fact that it avoided 
organizing in the central part of the country.*> Instead, it limited itself to calling upon the 
mujahidin in the center to declare their allegiance to the FIS and the AIS. This lack of 
organizing effort in the middle was intended to avoid direct confrontations with the GIA. 
As Abdelkarim Ghamati explains, “the AIS formed an initial organization of approxi- 
mately 50 individuals in the middle [of the country], but the [GIA] threatened to kill them. 
[Therefore,] we decided not to open the door of battle with the [GIA].”3° Azzedin Ba‘a, 
who opted to lead an independent armed group, was killed by the GIA in June 1995.37 The 
experience of Ba‘a led Qamerdin Kharbane to conclude: “to dare oppose the GIA inside 
Algeria is akin to sentencing oneself to death.”38 

The AIS made it clear from the start that its methods and goals were different from 
the GIA’s. For example, while the AIS, in a manner similar to the GIA, threatened to 
attack state employees if they continued with their work, it made it clear that it would only 
attack those who directly aided the regime in its fight against Islamists, such as heads of 
municipalities, members of the Transitional Council, armed militias and informers.29 
Similarly, the AIS denied responsibility and condemned attacks on foreigners, but 
declared that it “will not have mercy on any foreigner who comes to Algeria in a 
framework of military cooperation with the indecent [ruling] tyranny or to train its soldiers 
on how to fight the mujahidin.”4° Thus the criteria by which that AIS chose its targets were 
based on the extent to which they were instrumental in aiding the military regime in 
repressing Islamists. 

The only convergence between the GIA and AIS was over the question of attacking 
the press. Both issued communiqués threatening “the mercenary press” with death if it did 
not cease its campaign of “obfuscation and distortion.” The GIA, as early as January 1993, 
declared “if they don’t cease we will kill them.” Its more infamous declaration, “he who 
fights us with the pen, we fight him with the sword,” came in August 1993.4! For its part, 
the AIS threatened to kill those in the press “that defend the interests of the devious and 
wanton tyranny.”42 Yet despite shared antipathy toward the press, the AIS appears to have 
limited its attacks to “legitimate” targets such as police, the army, and government 
officials. 

Among the important differences between the GIA and AIS is their justification for 
the armed struggle. The AIS made it clear in numerous communiqués and publications 
that it is fighting because the military regime denied the people its choice and forced 
Islamists to take up arms to defend their legitimate rights. For example, in an open letter 
addressed to all Algerians, Madani Mezraq, the national amir of the AIS, argued “the 
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35. Labat, Les Islamistes algériens, pp. 308-309. 

36. See published interview with Abdelkarim Ghamati in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, p. 174. 

37. The GIA claimed responsibility for his execution in its London-based newsletter, al-Ansar, no. 113, 
7 September 1995. 

38. See interview with Qamerdin Kharbane in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 175. 

39, See AIS communiqué #2 (under a new unified leadership) in Al-Hayat, 21 March 1995. 

40, See AIS communiqué in Al-Hayat, 21 July 1994. 

'41. See al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 74-76. 
42. AIS communiqué #12 in Al-Hayat, 18 August 1994. Also see Al-Hayat, 26 August 1994. 
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youth had no choice but resisting the aggressors and fighting for the sake of regaining the 
rights of the dispossessed (mustazafin). . .”43 The AIS’s political wing, the FIS, also 
justified its violence in similar terms. Responding to charges of terrorism, Rabeh Kebir 
rhetorically asked: 


Who is the bearer of violence that must be condemned? Is it not the military tyranny that 
violated the constitution and trampled on the law and pursued state terrorism? [Did not} the 
Islamic Salvation Front enter elections twice in a legitimate manner. . and not rely on any 
violence? 


In contrast, the GIA hardly referred to the cancellation of elections in its communiqués to 
justify its violence. On the contrary, it made it a point to declare, rather proudly, that it 
fired the first shots of the insurgency in November 1991 (i.e., during the attack on the 
Guemmar border post, which preceded the military coup by two months).*° Once the 
violence was underway, the GIA portrayed its struggle in broad terms of Muslims fighting 
a battle against infidels and apostates, not a battle against putchists. In a published 
interview with the first GIA leader, Abdelhaq Layada describes the Algerian crisis in the 
following terms: i 


The great tragedy the Muslim community is living in this era is the collapse of the Caliphate, 
because it is now living an abnormal and disharmonious life due to the separation between its 
high values, ideals and principles in which it believes and the un-Islamic (jahili) reality 
imposed upon it.46 


The GIA declared its “innocence” of political parties and “polytheistic” (shirki) parlia- 
ments because “God alone legislates.”4”7 In an ominous communiqué that was issued by 
the GIA on 13 September 1994, a day after FIS leader Abassi Madani was released from 
prison to facilitate negotiations, it declared that it fights the regime “on the basis of 
apostasy and nothing else.’4® 

It is also important to note another distinguishing feature between the AIS and the 
GIA. The former, while violently opposed to the ruling regime, recognized differences 
among its constituents. For example, in a series of open letters addressed to President 
Liamine Zeroual, the AIS explicitly differentiated between him and the eradicators that 
“led him astray”. In one letter to Zeroual, the AIS national amir wrote, “they have 
deceived you, overturned the truth and distorted reality for you. ..You standing in the 
ranks of the eradicators is dishonorable, and adopting their discourse is wrong and 
eae 

43, The statement was issued on 1 April 1995. See the text in al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, pp. 303-304. Ahmed 
Ben Aicha, the AIS amir in the Western region, justified the insurgency in the following terms: ’when we were 
threatened with death, we had no other choice but to take up the gun“ (in Al-Hayat, 3 February 2000). 

44. See FIS communiqué in Al-Hayat, 26 August 1994. Kamal Qamazi, a principal FIS leader, also 
attributes the violence in Algeria to “the coup against the people’s choice“ (see interview in Al-Hayat 12 January 
2000). See similar statements by Ali Jeddi, another prominent FIS figure, in Al-Hayat, 14 January 2000. 

45. See their response to Rabeh Kebir published in Al-Hayat, 27 August 1993. 

46. Al-Tawil, Al-Haraka, p. 79. 

47. See GIA communiqué #36 in al-Ansar (London), no. 101, 15 June 1995. 


48. See GIA communiqué in Al-Hayat, 15 September 1994. Also see similar statements made after the 
Rome “National Contract” in Al-Ansar, no. 80, 19 January 1995 and no. 100, 12 May 1995. 
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ridiculous.”49 This explicit distinction between the President and the eradicators implied 
that there were elements within the regime with whom compromise could be reached. 

In contrast, the GIA saw no difference between the President, the eradicators, and 
members of state institutions. In a fatwa issued by Abdelhag Layada on 2 December 1992, 
the GIA leader declared: 


[Algerian] leaders in this age are, without exception, infidels. Their ministers, soldiers, and 
supporters and anyone who works under them, helps them, and all who accept them or remain 
silent toward their deeds are also infidels outside of the creed.°° 


Jamal Zitouni, the fifth amir of the GIA, echoed these sentiments: “The [GIA] 
considers the institutions of the (Algerian) state, from its agencies and ministries, to its 
courts and legislative and parliamentary assemblies, to its army, gendarmes and police, to 
be apostate institutions.”°! In another passage, Zitouni declares, the GIA “does not 
distinguish between those who fight it with arms, money, or the tongue.”52 As we shall see 
below, the GIA’s refusal to differentiate between opponents had serious consequences on 
the nature of political violence in Algeria. 


GIA VERSUS AIS 


The diametrically opposed strategies and ideological justifications of the AIS and 
GIA inevitably produced violent confrontations between the two armed groups. It was not 
long before GIA’s attempts to impose its control in the military field developed into an 
open war against the AIS. In March 1995, the GIA under Jamal Zitouni issued a 
communiqué stating that the GIA is the only legitimate group that carries the banner of 
jihad; any group that does not join the GIA will be treated according to Islamic law, which 
invariably meant execution. This was followed by communiqué #30 (in May 1995) which 
announced that FIS and AIS leaders have a month to get in touch with the GIA to repent 
and join its ranks. Shortly after, it issued an explicit threat to eight FIS leaders demanding 
they cease speaking in the name of the Islamist movement or else. Then came an open 
letter to Abbasi Madani and Ali Belhaj in June 1995, ousting them from their Consultative 
Council and permitting “the shedding of the blood of those ‘blood merchants’ inside and 
outside (Algeria) unless they repent.” This series of warnings and threats culminated with 
an explicit declaration of war on the AIS on 4 January 1996.53 
EE 

49, This 21-page letter was issued in March 1995 and distributed in a pamphlet entitled Kalimat Haqq 
li man Yahimmahu al-Amr (Truthful Words to Whomever is Concerned), NP. Similar statements can be found 
in Al-Hayat, 26 August 1994 and 9 April 1995. 

50. See Al-Wasat (London), no. 138, 19 September 1994. See similar statements by GIA amirs in 
Al-Ansar, no. 16, 28 October 1993 and in Al-Hayat, 25 July 1995. 

51. Zitouni, Hidayat Rabb al-’Alamin, p. 27. 

52. Zitouni, Hidayat Rabb al-’Alamin, p. 27. 

53. The increasing explicitness of GIA threats must be seen in the context of ongoing dialogue between 
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GIA threats were not mere rhetoric. In addition to killing Azzedin Ba‘a, the GIA 
began to carry out “death sentences” against field commanders who refused to join the 
GIA. In 1995, clashes between the GIA and AIS claimed approximately 60 lives.54 In 
January 1996, sources close to the FIS Executive Body Abroad accused the GIA of slaying 
140 FIS activists, including 40 amirs.55 

Three factors led the GIA to view the AIS as a hostile force that must be put down. 
First, the AIS continued to condemn attacks by the GIA and make appeals to its militants 
to reconsider their methods and join the AIS, which claimed to uphold the pillars of 
jihad.56 In one of the open letters by Madani Mezragq, he urged the mujahidin to join the 
AIS to wage a jihad that was legitimate and clearly delimited. He also urged them to 
beware of those suspicious elements that easily excommunicate people without founda- 
tions. In an implicit criticism of GIA’s increasingly daring attacks, he reminded the 
mujahidin that jihad is not suicide, nor revenge, adventurism, anarchy, or blind zeal. In a 
clear reference to attacks on civilians attributed to the GIA, he declared “we fight among 
men, we do not kill the old, women or children.”57 

Second, AIS calls had an impact on some of the groups that made-up the GIA. 
Specifically, Abdelrazak Rejjam and Yousuf Boubras declared their allegiance to the AIS 
after withdrawing their group from the GIA, which they accused of killing innocent 
people, including women.>® The departure of such important figures in the Islamist 
movement, especially after making such serious charges, was a blow to GIA’s claim that 
it is the only legitimate armed group in Algeria. 

Lastly, the AIS continued to support, and sometimes called for, FIS initiatives to 
resolve the crisis peacefully. Rabeh Kebir began to moderate his tone toward the regime 
from 1995 onward.°? Although this increasing moderation was met with objections and 
splits within the FIS, Madani Mezraq continued to affirm that Rabeh Kebir was the only 
official spokesman of the FIS, thus granting the latter the legitimacy needed to pursue 
political initiatives with the Algerian regime.®° This type of support was not only contrary 
to GIA’s agenda, it also threatened to counter the underlying logic of GIA’s extremism. 
The GIA could not brook armed Islamist groups giving legitimacy to a process it deemed 
un-Islamic. It based its armed struggle on the premise that the state had committed 
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apostasy; therefore, those who promoted a peaceful solution were seeking compromise 
with apostates. In numerous communiqués it reiterated that recognizing an apostate was 
apostasy.®! 

The preceding analysis highlights the extent to which the GIA and AIS organized and 
formulated their views with an eye on each other, perhaps more so than with an eye on 
the regime. From the start, both groups sought to institutionalize their divergent strategies 
by organizing separate armed groups. The tension between their goals and justification for 
armed struggle would have been tolerable had one of the two dominated the armed 
movement. When it became clear by 1996 that neither of the two was going to lead the 
movement, conflict arose between them. 

The conflict within the movement was not limited to fighting between the GIA and 
the AIS. The GIA witnessed internecine fighting characterized by bloody purges and 
executions. To understand these developments, it is necessary to situate them in the 
context of political violence in Algeria since 1992. 


POLITICAL VIOLENCE IN ALGERIA 


Political violence in Algeria initially took the form of clashes with security forces and 
assassinations of policemen and military personnel. In 1993, violence expanded to include 
government officials—especially those who were members of the quasi-parliamentary 
National Consultative Council and the Transitional Council. Violence eventually ex- 
panded to include representatives of opposition groups, foreigners, journalists, intellec- 
tuals, and ordinary civilians killed randomly through bombings or deliberately through 
executions and massacres. In the four years between 1995 and 1998, no more than 25 
percent of attacks carried out by rebels targeted security forces and government officials; 
the overwhelming majority of attacks struck at foreigners, intellectuals, journalists and 
civilians (see Table 1). Schools and school employees have been a constant target since 
1992.62 

The methods and instruments of violence also changed over the course of time. 
Whereas in the first three years of the insurgency Islamists mainly relied on violent clashes 
with security forces, assassinations and coordinated armed attacks, from 1995 to 1998 
bombings became much more frequent, and in 1996 they surpassed assassinations and 
armed attacks (see Table 2). Initially bombings were aimed at government property, police 
stations, and security forces. However, since the mid-1990s, bombings began to target 
markets, cinemas, cafés, restaurants and other public places. 

Violence reached its ultimate level of cruelty in a series of massacres that began at 
the end of 1996. At least 67 massacres took place between November 1996 and July 1999, 
but most of these massacres took place in 1997 (42 massacres). The overwhelming 
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TABLE 1 
The Targets of Islamist Activities from 1992 to 1998* 
Intellectuals 
Police and Government Opposition and 
Year Security Officials Groups Foreigners Journalists Civilians Total 
1992 28 1 0 2 2 5 38 
1993 43 26 1 10 T 1 88 
1994 25 18 12 19 15 14 103 
1995 31 17 11 10 27 37 133 
1996 18 8 3 3 6 49 87 
1997 19 5 3 0 0 98 125 
1998 7 0 0 0 0 60 67 
Total 171 1 30 44 57 264 641 


*Measured in the number of separate attacks in each category, not in the total number of victims. The data was 
collected from the “Chronology” section of The Middle East Journal and Middle East International. Only 
records that specify the date and place of an episode were included. Many reported incidents were not included 
in these numbers because they do not provide enough information to ensure their reliability. Although this 
procedure significantly underestimates the incidence of violence in Algeria, it does reliably reflect trends in 
violence. 


majority of massacres were concentrated south of Algiers in Medea, Blida and Ain Defla 
(southwest of Algiers), and Algiers itself. These massacres involved militants armed 
with guns, crude bombs, knives, and axes descending on villages at night to kill their 
inhabitants, often by hacking them to death and slitting their throats. Other atrocities 
involved fake security checkpoints set up by militants to identify specific targets—e.g. 
state employees and men with conscription papers. 

The most controversial aspect of the violence in Algeria has been the indiscriminate 
massacres of civilians. Many Islamists, Algerian opposition leaders, and international 
organizations accused elements within the regime of either directly perpetrating massacres 
against civilians or, at least, acquiescing in the violence in order to further their narrow 
interests. Several arguments were put forward to support the charge of state culpability in, 
or complicity with, these crimes. The most common charge held that security forces 
infiltrated armed groups belonging to the GIA and committed these atrocities to discredit 
the movement.™ Others claim that Islamists could not be behind the massacres because 
they were carried out against civilians in villages and towns that had overwhelmingly 
supported the FIS in the 1990 and 1991 elections.© The fact that some of the massacres 
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TABLE 2 
The Methods of Islamists during the Insurgency from 1992 to 1998* 
- Assassinations 
Peaceful Violent Bombings and and Armed 
Year Demonstrations Clashes Sabotage Attacks Total 
1992 5 15 10 14 44 
1993 0 19 4 62 85 
1994 0 16 10 73 99 
1995 0 8 43 68 119 
1996 0 9 42 25 76 
1997 0 10 34 63 107 
1998 0 li 22 46 79 
Total 5 88 165 351 609 


*The data is arrived at in the same manner as in table 1. 


took place in areas where military basés were nearby, and lasted for a few hours without 
any government intervention, gave credence to the charge of state acquiescence in the 
violence. 

Others maintain that the massacres took place after the government organized armed 
militias known as “Patriots”. These militias were not accountable to anyone and were 
known to have conducted extra-judicial killings.®’ Finally, it was commonly argued that 
these horrific attacks only distort the image of Islamists and drive people away from their 
cause. Conversely, these attacks help those in the regime who wish to eradicate the 
movement. Therefore, it made little sense for Islamists to commit such deeds.® 

One cannot affirm: or discount all these arguments without a thorough investigation 
of all the facts surrounding the massacres. However, without absolving the Algerian 
regime of the horrific crimes it may have committed against its own citizens during its 
violent campaign against Islamists, the evidence does not support the claim that security 
forces were the principal culprits behind the massacres, or even willing conspirators in the 
barbaric violence against civilians. Instead, the evidence points to the GIA as the principal 
perpetrator of the massacres. A number of developments leading up to the massacres help 
to explain GIA’s role in the bloodshed. 

In a series of communiqués beginning in 1994, the GIA sought to impose its control 
by regulating the behavior of citizens in its strongholds and Algeria in general. In July 
1994, it issued a communiqué forbidding men and women from swimming together and 
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tourist agencies from organizing mixed-sex tours. In the same communiqué, it ordered all- 
customs and tax collectors to cease working lest they suffer the fate of the tyrants.® In 
February, March and April 1995, the GIA ordered the wives of men employed by the state 
to leave their husbands because it deemed the latter to be apostates.7° In January 1996, it 
threatened to kill young men of draft age who travel outside their area for an extended 
period of time (presumably to prevent them from being trained in government military 
camps).7! In September 1996, it issued a communiqué forbidding contractual agreements 
with the state.’ In October 1996, it threatened to kill those who do not pray and pay the 
zakat (Islamic alms) to the GIA, and threatened to kill women who leave their homes 
without donning the hijab (head covering). It also forbade people from going to state 
courts and, instead, demanded that they turn to the GIA for arbitration.”> Even government 
mosques were considered off-limits, and those who prayed in them considered collabo- 
rators.’4 In its “liberated zones”, the GIA banned French-language newspapers, satellite 
dishes, cigarettes, music festivals, and beauty salons. It also regulated the price of gasoline 
and meat, among other things.75> The insurgents also demanded food, supplies, contribu- 
tions, and shelter from local inhabitants. In Hidayat Rabb al-‘Alamin,’® Jamal Zitouni 
claimed that the money of Muslims should be directed to the mujahidin until the condition 
of sufficiency (al-kifaya) has been achieved. 

Those who refused to obey the edicts of the GIA were deemed infidels, hypocrites, 
and supporters of apostates. As Abdelmumin al-Zoubair (better known as Abul Munzer), 
one of GJA’s spiritual leaders, claimed in his pamphlet Al-Sayf al-Battar (The Sharp 
Sword): 


The necessity of waging battle against those infidel and apostate tyrants was made clear and 
incumbent upon the Muslim community; it must fight them and show them hostility and 
loathing. . Every individual in this Muslim community must, as a duty, wage battle with the 
tyrant, and he is not permitted to turn to them or rely on them. ..For the whole (Muslim) 
community is on call, and the whole community is called upon to join the ranks of the 
mujahidin. . .The issue is one of unity of God (tawhid) versus polytheism, and a clash between 
faith and infidelism. . .Whoever lags behind, or cowers, or leans toward tameness. . .or says I 
cannot, or says that those leaders are not infidels...or professes spurious excuses, is an 
offender deserving punishment and he has fallen into great danger.77 
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By adopting an anti-system and Manichean discourse that did not distinguish 
between eradicators and conciliators, or soldiers and tax collectors, the GIA made it 
possible to justify violence against any person that in one way or another gave support to 
the regime. State employees were fair game from GIA’s perspective, because they allowed 
revenue-producing industries to run. Hence, GIA’s communiqué #42 (dated 31 January 
1996), which threatened to kill workers in oil and gas companies.78 Similarly, schools and 
schoolteachers reproduced the normal functioning of society, so they became targets.7° 
Voting gave legitimacy to the regime, so voters became targets.®° In other words, given 
that the struggle was against the system as a whole, not against this or that individual or 
this or that group, it became permissible to attack anyone or anything that sustained the 
system. 

Moreover, GIA’s discourse precluded any reconciliation between Islamists and the 
regime because the very nature of its categories implied that the two were each other’s 
negation. By portraying enemies as apostates, the GIA made it virtually impossible to 
suggest reconciliation because in Islamic law the punishment for an apostate is death. A 
Muslim cannot reconcile with an apostate and still remain a Muslim; one or the other has 
to perish. Jamal Zitouni justified the intransigence of the GIA by reference to the Qur’anic 
passage: “So, fight them [the unbelievers] till all opposition ends, and obedience is wholly 
God’s,”’8! 

In 1995 and 1996, some of the militias in the GIA began to break away from the 
group, claiming it “deviated from the correct path of jihad” and committed crimes against 
innocent people. In addition to the communiqué by Abdelrazak Rejjam and Yousuf 
Boubras cited earlier, there were other criticisms by splinter groups, in which they accused 
the GIA under Jamal Zitouni and his successor Antar Zouabri of excommunicating people 
without proper reference to Islamic laws or traditions. Some went so far as to accuse them 
of being kharijites.®2 

Other groups broke away from the GIA after it executed non-AIS militants, some of 
whom were part of the GIA. In mid-1995, the GIA executed 100 Takfir wa’l-Hijra 
militants because they purportedly refused to heed GIA’s warnings to abandon un-Islamic 
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“mnovations.”83 On 2 November 1995, the GIA executed Muhammad Said and Abdel- 
razak Rejjam, along with others, for supposedly seeking to change the salafiyya 
orientation of the movement.** In February 1996, Said Mekhloufi threatened to wage a 
full-scale war against the GIA if it refused to release the MEI militants it heid captive.® 
As a result of these developments, radical groups abroad withdrew their support for the 
GIA, arguing that the latter had adopted deviationist ideas and traditions.®° 

To apply the notion of apostasy to soldiers and state employees is incredible enough, 
but to apply it to activists in the FIS, AIS, and, indeed, to some of the militants in the GIA 
can only be justified by an extremely purist form of Islamism. Having come this far down 
the path of excommunication, it is easy to see how some within the GIA could perpetrate 
massacres against ordinary civilians, even those who at one point supported the Islamist 
movement. Those closest to events in Algeria have consistently accused the GIA, not 
government forces or militias, of perpetrating the massacres against civilians since late 
1996. For example, the newsletter El Ribat, which publishes the views and communiqués 
of the FIS in Bonn, Germany, declared that the GIA “cannot avoid responsibility for 
having been a precursor [sic] of the outrage against the civilian population.”8? Ahmed Ben 
Aicha, the AIS amir in the Western region, stated that “what the [GIA] is doing in terms 
of massacres is known and apparent. But it has nothing to do with Islam. It is a deviation 
from [the proper] understanding of Islamic law.”88 Mustapha Karatali, the amir of the 
al-Rahman militia, which split from the GIA in December 1995, accused the latter of 
massacring relatives of the Laarba militias at fake checkpoints after they split from 
the GIA. He explained the reason for the split in the following terms: “We flocked [to the 
mountains] to die as a persecuted people, not as persecutors or perpetrators of killing the 
innocent.’’®? Interestingly, one of the most active militants against the state today, Hassan 
Hattab, who was a former GIA amir in zone two and is currently the amir of al-Jama‘a 
al-Salafiyya li’l-Da‘wa wa’l-Qital (The Salafiyya Group for Preaching and Struggle), 
justified his break with the GIA in 1996 by maintaining that it was “spilling the blood of 
the nation, looting its property and kidnapping its women.”?° 

Perhaps more important than all of the aforementioned testimonies against the GIA 
is the fact that Antar Zouabri, who is accused of ordering the massacres, has not denied 
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the charge that in September 1997 the GIA issued a communiqué declaring that “the 
infidelism (kufr) and apostasy of this hypocrite nation that turned away from backing and 
supporting the mujahidin will not bend our determination and will not hurt us at all, God 
willing. . .All the killings and slaughter, the massacres, the displacement [of people], the 
burnings, and the kidnapings. . .are an offering to God.”™?! Given the seriousness of the 
charges against the GIA, one would expect that its leaders would make a concerted effort 
to deny responsibility for the massacres and point out the real culprits. But such denials 
have not been forthcoming. 


ISLAMIST VIOLENCE IN ALGERIA: 1997 AND BEYOND 


In the context of unrelenting violence, the AIS declared a ceasefire on 21 September 
1997. The ceasefire agreement was negotiated between Madani Mezraq and Chief of Staff 
General Ismail Lamari, with the knowledge of such power brokers as Generals “Tawfiq” 
Madani, Muhammad Boughaba, and Abdelsalam Bousharib. The FIS leadership, how- 
ever, was excluded from this decision.’ It is not entirely clear why the AIS chose to 
declare a unilateral ceasefire after more than three years of armed struggle. What is 
apparent is that the AIS wanted to distance itself from ongoing massacres that tainted the 
image of Islamists and threatened to deplete the movement of any legitimacy in the face 
of an eradicationist state policy. The armed struggle, the AIS claimed, had given 
opportunists a chance to exploit religion and distort its message. As one AIS amir 
explained, “we do not wish for Islam, which is part of our identity, to become distorted 
in Algeria at the hands of Algerians.” The ceasefire, he added, was intended to “lift the 
cover of the conspirators against religion.”?3 In its ceasefire communiqué, the AIS made 
it a point to condemn the “abominable carnage” as well as “the GIA criminals and those 
hiding behind them,’ 

AIS’s ceasefire did not receive an official response from the state until 1999. In April 
of that year, Abdelaziz Bouteflika was elected President of Algeria under controversial 
circumstances. His ascension, however, received the support of Madani Mezraq, who 
issued a cordial letter to Bouteflika, praising him and reaffirming that the AIS has 
completely abandoned the armed struggle against the regime. Mezragq also volunteered the 
services of the AIS to fight the armed groups who continue to shed the blood of Algerians. 
In return, the presidency issued an open letter promising to give the 1997’ ceasefire 
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declaration a legal and political cover.” Shortly after, President Bouteflika began 
releasing political prisoners and, more importantly, pushed through the Law of Civil 
Reconciliation (al-Wi’am al-Madani), which extended amnesty to rebels whose hands 
were not soiled with blood and who had not raped women or placed bombs in public 
places. The law also promised to reduce the sentences of those convicted of any of the 
aforementioned crimes, with the maximum sentence not exceeding 12 years.°° The Law 
of Civil (or National) Reconciliation did not involve the AIS, which benefited from a 
general amnesty due to its 1997 ceasefire. 

President Bouteflika’s efforts to entice rebels to put down their arms did bear fruit. 
At the end of 1999, the AIS began disbanding its militias under state supervision, and with 
reassurances that they would be able to return to their homes unmolested. According to 
government figures, 4,200 AIS rebels took advantage of the general amnesty granted by 
the regime.?’ In January 2000, 22 GIA militias composed of approximately 800 militants 
declared they would abide by the ceasefire.78 

Yet despite these developments, violence also escalated during Bouteflika’s presi- 
dency. In the first eight months of his rule, armed groups killed approximately 1,000 
people.” A day after the broadcast of Madani Mezraq’s and the President’ s communiqués 
announcing their commitment to end the violence, 19 people were massacred in Mascara, 
West of Algeria, in an apparent attempt to derail efforts at reconciliation.!©° Such timely 
violence was repeated within hours after the deadline expired for rebels to lay down their 
arms according to the law of reconciliation.!°! Whether this continuing violence is no 
more than the death throes of a delegitimized movement, as the state claims, or an 
indication of a determined armed movement in quest of the Islamic state, as the 
combatants claim, matters little to the thousands of Algerian people caught in the middle. 
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The End of the Islamist Insurgency in Egypt?: 
Costs and Prospects! 


Fawaz A. Gerges 


The Egyptian state appears to have weathered the storm of violent Islamist 
opposition from al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya and Jihad which lasted from 1990 until the 
Luxor attack of 1997. Its successes stem in part from the internal divisions of the 
Islamist movements. This article examines both the means by which the government 
overcame the Islamist challenge and the implications of continuing government 
exclusion of mainstream Islamist movements from political life. It also examines 
implications for US policy. 


QO. again the Egyptian state appears to have survived another paramilitary 
challenge by a populist protest movement. From 1990 until 1997, Egypt witnessed a 
low-level war of attrition between the authorities and revolutionary Islamists, like 
al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya (Islamic Group) and Jihad, resulting in about 1,300 casualties, 
billions of dollars in damage to the tourist industry, and considerable costs to relations 
between state and society. Although initially embattled and besieged, by 1997 the 
government of Egyptian President Husni Mubarak finally contained the threat from 
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al-Jama‘a, Jihad, and other fringe groups by crushing their military capability, arresting, 
and killing most of their effective leaders. 

Al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya and Jihad are the orphans of splintered Islamic politics in 
Egypt. Though this article does not attempt to offer a history of these movements, some 
understanding of the historical context is useful. One cannot understand the historical 
origins of either movement without examining the rise and fracturing of al-Jama‘a, which 
began in the Islamist student associations that were established during the Presidency of 
Anwar Sadat (President 1970—81), and that became the dominant force on Egyptian 
campuses. An initial honeymoon between Sadat and the associations paid off handsomely 
for the latter when the 1977 student elections produced an Islamist landslide. But the 
honeymoon was shortlived; al-Jama‘a turned against Sadat after his dramatic reorientation 
of Egypt’s domestic and international politics and his procrastination on the issue of 
making the Islamic shari‘a the law of the land. Pressure from radical elements within the 
Islamist student organizations split al-Jama‘a; the Jihad group arose from such splits. 
Although initially al-Jama‘a and Jihad relied on students as foot-soldiers and leaders, they 
subsequently extended their recruiting networks to include members from other social 
strata all over Egypt. Nevertheless, this splintering of Islamic activism lies at the heart of 
its subsequent radicalization. For example, Sadat’s crackdown on al-Jama‘a’s activists in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s culminated in his assassination in 1981 by Jihad, and 
further militarization of Islamic politics. Egyptian authorities successfully contained the 
spillover effects of Sadat’s assassination and imprisoned hundreds of militant Islamist 
activists. Despite this temporary setback for both al-Jama‘a and Jihad, a decade later the 
two organizations reorganized their forces and launched a deadly assault on the regime of 
the inheritor of Sadat’s legacy, Husni Mubarak. Assassinations and assassination attempts 
were made against several prominent officials in the early 1990s, while in some parts of 
middle and Upper Egypt violence between Islamist groups became a frequent occurrence. 

Several reasons best explain the Egyptian state’s success in neutralizing revolution- 
ary Islamists. To begin with, one of the strategic errors committed by al-Jama‘a and Jihad 
was their failure to cultivate and sustain a strong social base of support. Instead of building 
bridges to the public at large and gaining popular support, al-Jama‘a and Jihad, impatient 
and shortsighted, spent most of their energies and meager resources on trying to capture 
political power. As some of their former leaders acknowledged in interviews with this 
writer in Egypt during 1999, they felt “empowered” and “arrogant” and lost touch with 
reality. Al-Jama‘a and Jihad failed to appreciate the strength of opposing—local, regional, 
and international—forces arrayed against them. Most importantly, however, they alienated 
and antagonized the pacific Egyptian public by relying exclusively on shock tactics to jolt 
it out of its political slumber. 

Al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s bloody methods—random killings of ordinary Egyptians and 
tourists—produced the opposite results. The indiscriminate killings exposed the militants’ 
political bankruptcy and alienated the Egyptian public. In private interviews with this 
writer in 1999, several of their leaders admitted committing strategic blunders. It is no 
wonder that many Egyptians expressed their opposition to al-Jama‘a and Jihad by 
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denouncing and protesting the assassination of officials, police officers, and tourists as well 
as denying them shelter and safe bases from which to operate. 

No incident mobilized Egyptian public opinion against al-Jama‘a and Jihad so much 
as the November 1997 Luxor massacre when apparently an al-Jama‘a cell attacked a 
Luxor temple and killed 68 foreigners and Egyptians. Political parties, religious leaders, 
and civil society organizations condemned the attack and called on the government to 
escalate the confrontation against terrorism. The Muslim Brotherhood, the mainstream 
Islamist movement, portrayed the attackers as having no “conscience or religion” and 
warned its members not to have any association with al-Jama‘a’s sympathizers. Members 
of al-Jama‘a and Jihad, to whom I spoke last year, said that the Luxor massacre 
represented a psychological and military watershed in their struggle against the Egyptian 
government. As an “amir” of al-Jama‘a who had participated in the planning of the Sadat 
assassination put it bluntly to this author in 1999, “Luxor was a belated awakening from 
a fight gone mad.” | 

Robbed of public sympathy and backing, this Islamist protest movement could not 
withstand a prolonged confrontation with the Egyptian state. After 1995, Islamist foot 
soldiers went on the run, hiding in sugar cane fields in rural upper Egypt and a few safe 
houses in the major cities. Lines of communications between the foot soldiers and their 
amirs, who reside abroad, were mainly severed. The immediate reactions by the leaders 
of the two Islamist groups—al-Jama‘a and Jihad—to the Luxor attack revealed a high 
degree of confusion, disarray, and inconsistency. It was not even clear if the assailants 
acted on their own or simply carried out orders by their leaders who reside abroad.* 

One of the results of the Luxor massacre was deepening of the divisions, which had 
been brewing since 1995, between the two groups’ leaders at home and in exile on the one 
hand, and between al-Jama‘a and Jihad on the other. In July 1997, dozens of the 
incarcerated top leaders of al-Jama‘a and Jihad declared a unilateral, unconditional 
cease-fire and called on their followers inside and outside Egypt to refrain from any armed 
attacks. Initially, al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s leaders in exile rejected this initiative on 
the ground that the incarcerated members lacked real authority and free will while 
imprisoned.> 

The bitter debate engendered by the call for a cease-fire revealed a chasm in the 
militants’ rank and file. Al-Jama‘a’s savage attack at Luxor deepened the separation 
between al-Jama‘a’s incarcerated leaders and those in exile. The imprisoned leadership 
was reportedly “shocked” by the Luxor massacre and considered it a “dangerous violation 
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of the safety vow which the leadership extended to tourists following their call for 
cease-fire. ”® 

Similarly, a few fugitive leaders themselves questioned the usefulness of such 
terroristic methods and ordered their field commanders “to stop targeting both tourism and 
foreign tourists.”” Other leaders in exile, however, took credit for Luxor and vowed to 
continue jihad against the government and “tourism industry.”® Despite their efforts to 
play down their ideological differences, the two groups’ leaders at home and abroad were 
deeply divided over armed tactics and strategy. Nevertheless, after Luxor, the views of the 
incarcerated leadership gained the upper hand. 

This fact was confirmed when in March 1999 al-Jama‘a’s leaders at home and abroad 
in effect conceded defeat by declaring a unilateral suspension of armed action both within 
and without. This unilateral declaration of a cease-fire represented a historical turning 
point in al-Jama‘a’s evolution since its establishment in the 1970s and an acknowledgment 
of the dismal failure of its armed insurrection. The Luxor bloodbath left al-Jama‘a and 
Jihad naked and exposed the bankruptcy of their moral pretensions. Al-Jama‘a appeared 
to have dug its own grave, and its belated attempt to project a human face by declaring 
a unilateral cease-fire was a sign of weakness, not strength. Initially, Jihad vowed to 
continue fighting, particularly against the United States and Israel (interestingly, it did not 
mention the Egyptian government). A subsequent shake up in its leadership abroad has 
marginalized extremist elements and elevated a new collective shura (consultative) 
council of amirs, some of whom explicitly support the existing cease-fire. Nevertheless, 
the split between the two organizations deepened further, with each faction publicly 
accusing the other of “intellectual terrorism,” and “appeasement.” 

In the fight against the Egyptian state, it is unlikely that Jihad would fare better than 
al-Jama‘a because it lost most of its seasoned foot soldiers and it lacks a safe infrastructure 
inside Egypt. Jihad’s resources pale by comparison with al-Jama‘a’s, Egypt’s largest 
Islamist militant group. Consumed by intra-ideological rivalry with other Islamists and 
hunted by the Egyptian authorities and other foreign intelligence services, Jihad’s 
members abroad spend their energy on evading arrest and repatriation to Cairo.!° 

For now the Egyptian government has eliminated the military threat represented by 
militant Islamists. The critical question is, will the authorities succeed in co-opting and 
deterring these militant Islamists and other fringe elements from turning violent once 
again and preventing them from rebuilding their armed cells and cadres? Next, the 
Egyptian authorities capitalized on public outrage and internal discord within al-Jama‘a 
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and Jihad to tighten security and intensify the war against the two militant organizations 
and to neutralize them. After the Luxor massacre, Egyptian President Husni Mubarak 
dismissed his combative, controversial interior minister, Hasan al-Alfi, and replaced him 
with an unassuming security officer, Habib al-‘Adli. Al-‘Adli keeps a low profile, and 
avoids being distracted, as his predecessor was, by sideline battles with the political 
opposition. Mubarak and al-Adli also administered a security shake-up that they clearly 
hoped would safeguard the tourist industry. For the first time, the army participated in 
patrolling tourist and historical sights, previously the sole responsibility of the police.!! 

The new security measures implemented appeared to be effective. After the 1997 
Luxor massacre, al-Jama‘a and Jihad managed to carry out hit-and-run attacks against 
police officers and civilians in rural Upper Egypt. But they were no longer capable of 
carrying out large-scale paramilitary operations in Cairo and other large cities. After 1997 $ 
no single attack of a “heavy caliber” has occurred, and the tourist industry has fully 
recovered, !? 

Parallel with tightening security, since 1997 the Egyptian government gradually 
released about 8,000 Islamist prisoners. An overwhelming number of the released 
prisoners belonged to al-Jama‘a, not Jihad. Although the authorities deny the existence of 
any “deal” or “dialogue with the fundamentalists,” their decision to free al-Jama‘a’s 
prisoners is designed to reward its recent positive behavior and punish Jihad. A case in 
point is the death sentence imposed on several Jihad members, not on any member of 
al-Jama‘a, by the military court in April 1999. It is worth remembering that since the early 
1990s, Egyptian authorities kept Islamists locked up even if they were not found guilty. 
The new policy represents a critical shift in the state security stance and reflects its 
confidence in winning the war against militant Islamists.13 

For the last three years and for the first time since the early 1990s, Egypt has enjoyed 
a period of unprecedented calm and peace. A cautious sense of optimism prevails in Egypt 
that the worst moments of the nightmare are over. Indeed, al-Jama‘a and Jihad are 
skeletons of their previous power. Although initially in the early 1990s al-Jama‘a’s 
underground cadre was thought to number a few thousand active members, it appears to 
have been dismantled. By the end of 1997, the authorities seized the initiative in the 
decade-old struggle against revolutionary Islamists. Al-Jama‘a and Jihad were hit hard by 
the contraction of their social base, the fracturing of the two groups from within, and the 
authorities’ intense vigilance and crackdown.!4 
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Equally important, Mubarak finally succeeded in convincing friendly governments to 
either expel Islamist activists who reside in their territories, or hand them over to Egyptian 
authorities. Between 1992 and 1997 Mubarak’s repeated calls for the repatriation of 
al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s chiefs fell mainly on deaf ears. However, the Luxor bloodbath 
shocked Muslim and world public opinion and led other governments to rethink their 
stance on Islamist activists seeking asylum.!> This development coincided with al- 
Jama‘a’s and Jihad’s shift of focus to the international arena, particularly the latter’s 
joining Usama Bin Ladin’s “Islamic International Front to Fight Jews and Christians” 
established in February 1998. This fatwa, or religious ruling, held that “To kill Americans 
and their allies, both civil and military, is an individual duty of every Muslim.” 

The fugitive leaders’ declaration of war on the United States and Israel proved to be 
very costly. After the bombing of its two embassies in Africa in August 1998, the United 
States accused Bin Ladin and other militant Islamists, including members of al-Jama‘a and 
Jihad, of masterminding the two bombings. Several Egyptian activists reportedly perished 
when US long-range cruise missiles destroyed Bin Ladin’s headquarters in Afghanistan. 
The United States also actively pursued some Islamists whom it suspected of playing a 
role in its embassy explosions in Africa by pressing its European allies and other friendly 
governments to either incarcerate wanted fugitive leaders or repatriate them to their home 
countries. 

Washington’s apparent intervention on behalf of the Egyptian authorities paid off 
handsomely. Since mid-1998, European, Asian, African, and Latin American countries 
quietly extradited members of al-Jama‘a and Jihad to Egypt, representing a major 
breakthrough in the Mubarak government's fight against radical Islamists. Britain arrested 
a few Egyptian Islamist activists and limited the political activities of the rest. These 
extraditions and arrests disrupted al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s paramilitary and political 
operations and weakened them further as well. According to Egyptian authorities, these - 
extradited fugitive chiefs provided valuable details about the internal organization of 
Islamist groups and their complex networks of support inside and outside Egypt. 

Afghanistan is probably the only state that still grants shelter and protection to 
al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s leaders. But even the dominant Taliban in Afghanistan appears to 
have second thoughts about the presence of Bin Ladin and Egyptian Islamists on their 
territory. The United States has applied considerable pressure on the Taliban leadership 
either to expel Bin Ladin and his religious associates from Afghanistan or restrict their 
political and military activities. Although the Taliban chiefs, who control 90 percent of 
Afghanistan, have so far resisted US pressure to expel Bin Ladin, they have impounded 
the Saudi fugitive and his Arab supporters. 

Despite Washington’s exaggerated rhetoric about the threat to Western interests still 
represented by Bin Ladin—US officials term Bin Ladin “the pre-eminent organizer and 
financier of international terrorism” and have placed him on the FBI’s “10 most wanted” 
list—his organization, Al-Qa’ida, is by now a shadow of its former self. Shunned by the 
vast majority of Middle Eastern governments, with a $5 million US bounty on his head, 
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Bin Ladin, has in practice been confined to Afghanistan, constantly on the run from US, 
Egyptian, and Saudi Arabian intelligence services. Furthermore, consumed by internecine 
rivalry on the one hand, and hemmed in by the United States, Saudi Arabia, and Egypt on 
the other, Bin Ladin’s resources are depleting rapidly. Washington plays into his hands by 
inflating his importance. Bin Ladin is exceptionally isolated, and is preoccupied mainly 
with survival, not attacking American targets. Since the blasts in Africa, not a single 
American life has been lost to al-Qa’ida. By associating themselves too closely with Bin 
Ladin, Egyptian militant Islamists incurred US hostility and, as a result, suffered 
considerably. 

Changing internal and external conditions, coupled with Washington’s active pursuit 
of militant Islamists, have left al-Jama‘a and Jihad defenseless and exposed. Their few 
remaining fugitive leaders are mainly pre-occupied with survival, not with winning an 
already lost war. This reality explains al-Jama‘a’s decision to cease-fire unilaterally and 
the calm on the Egyptian streets since the end of 1997. In marked contrast to Jihad, 
al-Jama‘a chiefs at home and in exile recognized the damage incurred as a result of 
attacking US interests and personnel and acknowledged that “their biggest mistake” was 
to translate their anti-American rhetoric into violent deeds against US diplomats in Africa. 
Most took pains to deny their involvement in the bombings in Africa or adherence to Bin 
Ladin’s Front. Some Islamists claimed further that America’s active engagement on behalf 
of the Egyptian government was largely responsible for the arrests and disarray in their 
ranks. ? 

Aware of the damaging consequences, al-Jama‘a tried to distance itself from the two 
bombings of US embassies in Africa. One of al-Jama‘a’s top leaders, Rifa‘i Ahmad Taha, 
made an Official statement in which he denied that his organization was a founding 
member of the Islamic International Front to Fight Jews and Christians: “We are not a 
party in any front that confronts Americans.”!® 

This belated retraction testified to the predicament in which al-Jama‘a found itself at 
home and abroad—— besieged and under attack. Indeed, al-Jama‘a’s gruesome 1997 attack 
on Luxor and Jihad’s subsequent decision to threaten US interests pitted them squarely 
against the United States. Al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s fugitive leaders endangered the very 
survival of their organizations by overextending their meager resources and fighting on 
two fronts. American officials no longer pretended to be neutral in the confrontation 
between the Egyptian government and its Islamists. US intelligence and diplomacy tipped 
the balance dramatically in the authorities’ favor. Washington’s new assertive stance 
contrasted sharply with its initial vacillation and hands-off approach toward the struggle 
for power in Egypt. 
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WHERE HAVE ISLAMISTS FAILED AND SUCCEEDED? 


Before discussing the evolution of US policy, a point of clarification is in order. By 
the mid-1990s, the destruction of al-Jama‘a and Jihad as organized movements resulted in 
the further splintering of those groups into extreme cells and factions. Initially, the 
authorities’ success on the battlefield did not usher in domestic harmony and peace, and 
their increasingly effective military campaign took several years before ending the Islamist 
insurgency. The lack of political will for genuine reforms, coupled with the further 
fragmentation of militant Islamists, makes. it extremely difficult to speculate about the 
prospects for social harmony or the authorities’s ability to control the spiral of violence in 
the future. For all these reasons, Egypt might witness low intensity strife for the 
foreseeable future unless the government, as The Arab Strategic Report, published by a 
pro-government think tank, warns, liberalizes further and tackles the roots, not just the 
symptoms, of violence.'7 For now, all that may be said with certainty is that the Egyptian 
state has militarily defeated this last wave of Islamist insurgency, though with consider- 
able socioeconomic and political costs. 

It should be stressed that al-Jama‘a and Jihad’s continuing importance lies not in 
endangering the survival of the Egyptian state but rather in exposing the weakness, 
rigidity, and closeness of the political system and highlighting the pervasiveness of 
corruption, the government’s dependency on foreign handouts, and its inept microeco- 
nomic policies. Although the Islamists’ paramilitary onslaught on the Egyptian state failed 
dismally, their bloody struggle has critical repercussions for relations between state and 
society. In particular, popular culture, along with important segments of the elite, has been 
Islamized in both form and substance. Although revolutionary Islamists could not seize 
power, their discourse and ethos permeate many aspects of state and society: they lost the 
war but they won the debate. Ironically, mainstream Islamic activists compete effectively 
with the state, which uses a similar discourse, for the hearts and minds of disenfranchised 
Egyptians. Throughout the 1990s, mainstream Islamism appeared to appropriate the social 
agenda and issues of public morality. Welfare politics and the promise of moral 
rejuvenation of society fueled the drive of the mainstream Islamist movement for 
mobilizing the lower class strata.18 

Since the late 1990s, the Mubarak government’s macroeconomic indicators show 
positive results. Egypt’s foreign debt dropped from $50 billion to around $25 billion. 
Trade reform removed import restrictions, and interest rates are now freely determined by 
banks and have remained above inflation for the past four years. Foreign reserves in 2000 
exceeds $20 billion, giving the government a one to two-year cushion of foreign exchange 
to meet import needs. Inflation has been cut from a high of more than 21.1 percent in 1980 
to 8.4 percent in 1995, 6.2 in 1997, and 3 percent in 1999, The budget deficit was also 
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reduced from 18 percent of GDP to under 1 percent, and the stock market has reached an 
unprecedented record.!? 

Despite these impressive economic indicators, the Egyptian regime’s appeal to 
lower-class Egyptians, who have supplied al-Jama‘a and Jihad with their foot soldiers, 
appears to be limited. The lower-class strata, given its wretched social and economic 
situation, feels alienated and powerless from the dominant political culture. In this context, 
the defeat of militant Islamists does not imply. that mainstream Islamist groups, which 
have concentrated on bringing about social change through political and social mobiliza- 
tion rather than through violent opposition, have lost ground. In the early 1990s, the 
Egyptian regime’s crackdown on al-Jama‘a played into the hands of the mainstream 
Islamist opposition, particularly the Muslim Brotherhood, which capitalized on the 
precarious security situation by pressing Mubarak to liberalize and Islamize the political 
system further. While the regime battled al-Jama‘a and other fringe groups in the early 
1990s, the Brotherhood positioned itself as an alternative moderate political force. This 
fact led one informed Egyptian to assert hastily that the Muslim Brotherhood was 
“becoming a pole of power for a radical but non-violent Islamist alternative in Egypt. If 
free elections were held now, a repetition of the Algerian episode would be a serious 
prospect.”2° 

This assertion made sense at the height of the confrontation between militant 
Islamists and the Egyptian state in 1993. But the mainstream Islamist movement faces a 
crisis of credibility. By being equivocal about democracy, human rights and minorities, 
relations with the West, and the use of terror in the pursuit of politics, Islamists proved to 
be their own worst enemies. Many people, not just the Egyptian government, are 
apprehensive that the Islamist movement may be indivisible and that the Muslim Brothers 
may be no more than its mainstream facade.”! But deep internal discord and splits within 
the Muslim Brothers, coupled with the state’s systematic crackdown, weakened the 
Brothers considerably.22 The Muslim Brotherhood miscalculated seriously by taking an 
ambiguous stand on the brutal tactics of the fringe Islamist elements and by capitalizing 
on the polarized domestic situation to reap political benefits. Far from paying off, the 
Brothers’ gamble cost them dearly in public support and intensified government 
repression. More than other political groups in Egypt nowadays, the Brothers steer clear 
of tackling the real challenges confronting them. They seem to be frozen in time and 
space. 
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Although the Egyptian state, employing iron-fisted tactics, has emasculated the 
Brothers for now, it would be dangerously shortsighted to pen the political obituaries of 
this seventy-year-old Islamist movement.” Historical evidence shows that exclusion and 
suppression have failed to weaken the Brothers because they are firmly rooted in the 
sociopolitical fabric of their society.2+ For all his popularity, charisma, and monopoly of 
power, President Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir failed to remove the Brothers from the Egyptian 
political equation. In fact, Nasir’s repressive methods toward the Brothers in the 1950s 
and 1960s radicalized and militarized Islamic politics.” Ironically, after Egypt’s defeat in 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war and Nasir’s subsequent death in 1970, the Muslim Brotherhood 
emerged as a powerful political force to be reckoned with.?6 Untainted by the exercise of 
power and bolstered by public empathy, Islamism replaced secular nationalism and 
populist Arabism as the dominant ideological current in the Arab world, including Egypt. 

There was nothing inevitable about the resurgence of Islamism, however. The current 
political impasse in the Arab world partially stems from the deepening of authoritarianism, 
the widening gulf between the ruling elite and popular culture, the deepening crisis of 
modernity, the use and abuse of Islam by the established regimes, and the expanding 
appetite of Islamist movements for power. Relations between governments and Islamist 
groups oscillate like a pendulum, depending on the interests and perceptions of their ruling 
coalitions and the existing balance of power. For example, as soon as Nasir consolidated 
his authority in 1954, he terminated the Free Officers’ tacit alliance with the Brothers. 
Armed with a conspiracy charge against Islamists, Nasir further repressed Islamists and 
imprisoned many of their leaders. He legitimately feared that the rise in influence of the 
Brotherhood would make it an effective competitor in the political field. Given Egypt’s 
transition to one party system after the 1952 revolution, Nasir neither tolerated dissent nor 
sanctioned pluralism because there was no room and no need for any other independent 
political actors.?7 

When Anwar Sadat succeeded Nasir in 1970, he was more concerned about 
dislodging the pro-Nasirist, socialist elements from the power structure than about 
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Islamism. While Nasir suppressed Islamic activism, Sadat released the genie out of the 
pandora’s box. Sadat further flirted with Islamists by freeing their imprisoned leaders and 
permitting them to organize and disseminate their views freely. In the 1970s the deepening 
of Islamists’ influence in Egypt owed a great deal to Sadat’s manipulation and use of the 
“religious weapon” for his own political purposes.78 However, activist Islamists, whom I 
interviewed last year, disputed this “simplistic portrayal” of Sadat’s input. They claimed 
that all Sadat did was to allow them to come out of the underground and to enable them 
to participate in the social and political field. According to this view, the seeds had already 
been planted for the growth of Islamism, with or without Sadat’s fertilizer. 

Nevertheless, Sadat provided a conducive environment for the expansion of 
Islamists’ activities and endowed them with state legitimacy. For example, al-Jama‘a 
began with the Islamist student associations that became the dominant force on Egyptian 
university campuses during Sadat’s presidency. As a student movement, al-Jama‘a 
collaborated with the Sadat regime to break the left’s domination of the campuses, which 
had a real base there. Both Sadat and al-Jama‘a had a common interest in weakening and 
marginalizing the communists and Arab socialists. Although the implicit alliance between 
Islamist student organizations and the Sadat regime enabled the former to organize on 
campuses, they kept a distance from the authorities and maintained their independence. 
Their slogans and tactics directly addressed students’ social problems. Al-Jama‘a’s 
investment paid handsomely when the student elections in 1977 produced an Islamist 
Jandslide.?? 

However, the honeymoon between Sadat and al-Jama‘a was bound to go sour given 
their incompatible aims. By the second part of the 1970s, Sadat had irrevocably committed 
himself to making peace with Israel and aligning Egyptian foreign policy with the United 
States. Sadat’s infitah, the open door economic policy, also alienated and fueled the 
frustration and anger of the religious youth. Al-Jama‘a and other fringe groups could not 
digest such a dramatic shift in Egypt’s economic and international political alignment, 
especially “the shameful peace with the Jews,” without alienating its rank and file. But 
what finally turned Islamists against Sadat, as some of them informed this author, was that 
he “lied all along” about his desire to implement the shari‘a and make it the law of the 
land. Initially, al-Jama‘a hesitated before turning against “the Believer-President.” But 
pressure from radical elements within Islamist student organizations split al-Jama‘a (the 
Jihad group arose out of such splits), setting the stage for a confrontation between the 
Sadat regime and al-Jama‘a. The latter could neither match the state’s repressive forces 
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nor persuade the Egyptian Muslim masses to fight alongside them for the victory of the. 
umma.?9 

Al-Jama‘a’s inability to dominate politics and gain power in the 1980s or early 1990s 
should not have come as a surprise. As the eminent French scholar of Islam, Maxime 
Rodinson, argued two decades ago, “the precepts of Islam have nowhere created a social 
or economic structure that was radically new.”2! In this context, Islamism represents less 
of a coherent ideology and more of a historic reaction and a protest movement against the 
inadequacies of the two powerful doctrines that shaped the world in the last several 
decades, namely market capitalism and Soviet communism. 

Although militarily successful, the authorities’ crackdown on al-Jama‘a’s activists 
culminated in the 1981 assassination of Sadat by Jihad, and the further militarization of 
Islamic politics. As an amir of a Jihad cell, who participated in the planning of Sadat’s 
assassination, confided in an interview with this researcher, the plot to kill the President 
and the subsequent disastrous uprising in Upper Egypt in 1999 resulted in the brutal 
killing of dozens of police officers, testified to the naïveté of radical Islamists and their 
arrogance as well. Despite this temporary setback, a decade later militant Islamists 
reorganized their forces and launched a deadly assault on the inheritor of the Sadat’s 
legacy. 


MUBARAK’S INITIAL RESPONSE AND STRATEGY 


In the early 1990s, the combination of security, political, and economic pressures 
augmented the Egyptian state’s feeling of being under siege. President Mubarak 
responded in a two-track manner. Internally, the Mubarak regime tried to seize the 
initiative from Islamists by adopting Islamic symbols and Islamizing sociopolitical space, 
and retreating from secular politics and culture. The official discourse became more 
Islamic, with the government emphasizing the virtues of religion.33 As an observer of the 
Egyptian scene put it: “The institutions of Egypt’s secular state have moved increasingly 
toward publicly upholding principles that draw their inspiration from the Qur’an, in a 
manner that the Islamists may view as a victory and the government may view as 
expedient.”*4 Several rulings by Egyptian courts represented a setback to secular civil 
society and a “sop” to Islamists. Nowhere is Islamism more evident than in the domain of 
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education and communication, particularly in television, a critical medium for shaping 
public opinion.*> On a more superficial level, a visitor to Cairo easily encounters religious 
symbols all over the city, ranging from numerous bearded men to women wearing the 
Islamic head covering. 

Also unable to tackle Egypt’s mounting socioeconomic problems in the early 1990s, 
Mubarak slowed down the liberalization program, which was initiated in the 1980s, and 
widened his crackdown on Islamic activists.3° The state did not distinguish between those 
Islamists who espoused violence and the vast majority who did not. Mubarak moved 
against both mainstream and militants, accusing the Muslim Brothers of collusion with 
al-Jama‘a in “terrorist activities.”3’ When asked in 1995 why he failed to open a dialogue 
with moderate Islamists, Mubarak replied: “Who are the moderates? Nobody has 
succeeded in delineating them for me.”38 

Mubarak rejected dialogue again in the wake of the Luxor attack, claiming that it 
would be “a dialogue of the deaf. We had had a dialogue with them for 14 years, and every 
time we engaged them, they became stronger. Dialogue is old news. The ones who are 
asking for dialogue do not know [Islamists]. We know them better.’39 In August 1995, 
Egyptian authorities arrested and put hundreds of the Brotherhood’s leading figures on 
trial in a special military court formerly reserved for terrorist suspects.4? Egyptian courts 
also ordered the closure of some professional syndicates controlled by the Brothers so as 
to restrict their political activities.4‘ The Mubarak regime went further by restricting the 
activities of Egyptian human rights and non-governmental organizations.42 

Externally, Mubarak accused Iran, Sudan, and veterans of the Afghan war of 
sponsoring terrorism and fueling Islamic violence in Egypt and elsewhere in the region. 
He tried to portray the internal struggle for power in Egypt as part of an international 
campaign orchestrated and financed by Islamic Iran and Sudan: “We are confronting 
foreign plots and attempted intervention.”43 Mubarak felt assured that his attempt to 
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implicate Iran and Sudan in the internal violence in Egypt would find receptive ears in the 
US government, which branded the two countries as “rogue” and “terrorist” states. 

Mubarak’s strategy was designed to divert world attention away from Egypt’s 
simmering internal difficulties. He also hoped to enlist US assistance in the fight against 
Islamic activists in Egypt and beyond. In 1995, besieged and frustrated in his effort to get 
Washington to support him fully, Mubarak accused the US administration of establishing 
secret contacts with “terrorists” from the Muslim Brotherhood: “You think you can correct 
the mistakes that you made in Iran, where you had no contact with the Ayatollah 
Khomeini and his fanatic groups before they seized power. But, I can assure you, these 
groups will never take over this country; and they will never be on good terms with the 
United States.”44 Mubarak also felt anxious about US openings to the Algerian Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) and the implications for American policy toward Islamists in the 
whole region. 


THINKING THE UNTHINKABLE: AN ISLAMIST STATE IN EGYPT? 


In 1993, US officials were so worried by the deteriorating security situation in Egypt 
that they feared it could lead to the eventual collapse of the Mubarak government.‘5 
Although several US officials whom I interviewed denied that such a reported National 
Intelligence Estimate reaching such a conclusion did in fact exist, the US government had 
been terribly concerned about the turn of events in Cairo.*® In few other countries are US 
interests as involved as they are in Egypt. Egypt serves as the gate to the Arab world and 
the anchor of American Middle East policy because of its proximity to the oil-producing 
Gulf region. Egypt also plays a critical role in the Arab-Israeli peace process, a vital goal 
of American foreign policy.*’ 

Since 1979, Cairo has been a close ally of Washington—initiating the peace process, 
facilitating Arab-Israeli negotiations, and legitimizing the US-led coalition against Iraq. 
As a result, a strategic alliance has developed between Egypt and the United States, 
including intensive American economic, military, and technological assistance—more 
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than $2 billion annually—to Cairo. Between fiscal years 1974 and 2000, the US 
government provided about $24 billion to Egypt in economic aid and $28 billion in 
purchased advanced arms.*® 

Despite their sensitivity to Mubarak’s difficulties in the early 1990s, US officials did 
not buy his assertion that al-Jama‘a’s attacks were part of a foreign plot or a coordinated 
scheme with the Muslim Brothers. Accordingly, the United States attempted to test the 
pulse of the internal body politic by establishing contacts with the mainstream Muslim 
Brothers to collect information and keep diplomatic channels open to Islamists.4? Mubarak 
misread Washington’s fleeting flirtation with the Brothers. Neither the Bush nor the 
Clinton administration gave up on the Egyptian regime; rather, the United States wanted 
to contain any potential reverberations of a sudden political earthquake in Egypt. 

US officials promptly discontinued their contacts with mainstream Islamists after 
pressure mounted by Mubarak and after Egyptian authorities recovered from their original 
shock and contained the Islamist insurgency. The Clinton administration did not want to 
alienate and endanger the Egyptian regime, a critical player in safeguarding regional 
stability. In US eyes, Mubarak is a much safer gamble than mainstream Islamists, who are 
seen to be unpredictable and unknown. 

American officials harbor deep suspicions about the Brothers’ revolutionary agenda 
at home, and particularly abroad, and fear that they might reorient Egypt’s regional and 
foreign policies if they ever gain power. Hence, despite flirting briefly with the Brothers, 
Washington’s strategy was aimed at denying Islamists recognition and legitimacy, and it 
hoped that the Egyptian state would succeed in taming the new Islamic resurgence as it 
had done in the past. The United States was neither willing to take risks on untested 
Islamists nor apply any effective pressure on the Egyptian government to open up the 
political field to the legitimate opposition. The result was that Mubarak felt empowered to 
emasculate all opposition, Islamist and secular, thus prolonging Egypt’s crisis of political 
governance. 


REVERSING AMERICAN POLICY: FULL SUPPORT FOR MUBARAK 


After some hesitation, the Clinton administration accepted Mubarak’s version by 
reaffirming Washington’s backing for his government. Accordingly, some American 
officials accused the Sudanese government of aiding “Egyptian extremists with military 
training and explosions.”°° Clinton voiced his support for Mubarak’s fight against 
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“religious extremism,” adding that both countries were “absolutely determined to oppose 
the cowardly cruelty of terrorists wherever we can.”>! 

As early as 1994, some Clinton administration aides expressed their satisfaction that 
the Egyptian government finally had achieved some important successes in its battle 
against “terrorism,” hastening to add that democratic values and respect for human rights 
might become casualties.52 Such statements revealed Washington’s anxiety about political 
developments in Cairo as well as its hope that the Egyptian authorities would neutralize 
and even eliminate the threat posed by radical Islamists. 

It is no wonder that the Clinton administration refrained from criticizing Mubarak’s 
crackdown on the Muslim Brothers and his assault on some professional associations. 
When asked why Washington kept silent, a senior State Department official said that the 
United States could not interfere in Egypt’s internal affairs.5> For example, the Egyptian 
Organization for Human Rights documented more than 17,000 arrests in connection with 
militant violence or political opposition between 1989 and 1997. The Arab Strategic 
Report estimated the number of political prisoners between 15,000 and 30,000.54 Human 
Rights organizations also asserted that the State Department report on Egypt is “often 
ambiguous and equivocal in tone, as if reluctant to hold the Egyptian Government 
responsible for its human rights commitments.’’5 

Several reasons accounted for the Clinton administration’s apparent decision to cease 
its contacts with Islamists and side fully with Mubarak. To begin with, American officials 
seemed to share Mubarak’s interpretation of Islamists because they viewed a fundamen- 
talist victory in Egypt as the first and most significant domino, after which the rest of the 
Arab world could well succumb to revolutionary Islam.56 In US eyes, the stability of the 
Egyptian state clearly overrides other considerations.*’ 
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Some politicians, and particularly some members of the US Congress, and other 
observers have asserted that Egypt’s importance for the United States has diminished after 
the end of the Cold War and, as such, US aid to Egypt should be reduced. However, the 
US foreign policy establishment, including Israel’s friends, still hopes that Egypt will 
remain a beacon of stability in a precarious regional environment by assisting in the 
Arab-Israeli peace process and serving as a logistical pipeline for the US military presence 
in the Gulf and the region at large. A report from the Washington Institute for Near East 
Policy, an influential, pro-Israeli think tank, recommended keeping America’s $1.3 billion 
in military aid to Egypt intact and rejected calls for the phase-out of Egypt’s economic 
aid.58 The United States and Egypt also engaged in a “strategic dialogue” to resolve 
potential difficulties and differences. The inauguration of US-Egyptian strategic dialogue 
is a testament to the importance that the United States attaches to its relations with Egypt. 
Similarly, preoccupied with economic development and lobbying for financial and 
technological assistance, the ruling elite in Cairo has accepted its status as a junior partner 
in an unequal relationship, whose main function and role is to be a mediator between 
Washington and Tel Aviv, on the one hand, and the Arab world, on the other. The periodic 
clouds in US-Egyptian skies appear whenever the United States and Israel try to bypass 
Cairo and deal directly with Arab capitals. 

Next, the Mubarak regime disarmed the most violent fringe groups and exacted 
heavy losses from the armed al-Jama‘a and Jihad. By 1995, the Egyptian state also 
succeeded in isolating the parameters of the confrontation far away from Cairo and most 
tourist sites. Nearly all the violence was confined to gun battles between the authorities 
and the militants in central and Upper Egypt. The security situation appeared to be 
stabilizing, particularly in Cairo, the nerve center of politics and economics. In 1996, the 
Egyptian government went a step further by declaring victory in its six-year-old war 
against Islamist militants who wanted to topple Cairo’s secular regime and replace it with 
Islamic rule. In 1996 Hasan al-Alfi, then Minister of the Interior, stated that Egyptian 
security forces had regained “full control” over the country’s internal affairs.*° Impressive 
gains by the Egyptian economy also contributed to a sense of optimism. Egyptian officials 
felt overly confident that the growth of the economy, signaling a structural shift, would 
automatically resolve many of the country’s simmering problems. 

For all these reasons, by 1995, US decision makers no longer seemed as alarmed by 
the Islamist phenomenon as they had been in the early 1990s. However, American and 
Egyptian officials did not appreciate the difficulties inherent in exercising “full control” 
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over fragmented armed Islamist factions that were desperate and bent on revenge.® 
Mubarak was rudely awakened to this fact in September and November 1997 when 
al-Jama‘a and Jihad launched the series of terrorist attacks in central Egypt, Luxor, and 
Cairo itself that left more than 100 Western and Egyptian civilians dead.6! These two 
attacks were a painful reminder that the defeat of al-Jama‘a and Jihad as organized 
movements did not completely eradicate their ability to carry out isolated attacks. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


However, the power of revolutionary Islamists should not be exaggerated. Al-Jama‘a 
and Jihad are shadows of their former selves, with their rank and file in exile or on the run 
deprived of any popular support. The Islamist insurgency has been reduced to insignifi- 
cance. 

The Egyptian government has a unique opportunity to seize the political initiative 
from Islamists and repair broken bridges with civil society. Will Mubarak deal with the 
sociopolitical factors that fuel frustration, alienation, and violence rather than concentrate 
on security enforcement, as most Egyptian opinion makers and leaders urged him to do? 
Early indications do not seem promising. Although since 1997 security measures have 
been relaxed and a more flexible and dynamic approach adopted, the defeat of militant 
Islamists was not accompanied by real political reforms, or serious signals to the 
legitimate opposition. In the 1990s, bloody events in Algeria left their frightening shadows 
on Arab political culture. . 

The 1991 sweeping victory of the FIS in Algeria sounded the death knell for political 
liberalization in the Arab world, including Egypt: former Egyptian Minister of Interior, 
General Musa, declared that he would never permit an Islamist victory at the ballot box.® 
Recalling the Algerian case, Mubarak feared the destablilizing effects that would 
accompany the process of political liberalization, especially at a time when Egypt had 
embarked on a painful restructuring of its economic policy. The “Algerian complex” not 
only fueled the regime’s sense of suspicion toward all social groups with an Islamist 
outlook but also intensified the secular strata’s fear of extremist Islamists. The Egyptian 
government capitalized on the support it got from both right and left to crack down on 
Islamists of all shades and slow down political liberalization. 

The violence of opposition groups does not justify the resulting violations of human 
rights committed by Egyptian authorities. As one of the oldest nation-states in the world, 
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Egypt does itself an injustice by breaching the rule of Jaw. Unlike some of its Muslim 
neighbors, Egypt’s institutions—deeply entrenched and consolidated—would easily 
weather a limited rebellion. Time and again, the Egyptian state survived paramilitary 
Islamist challenges and proved its resiliency, though the costs were high.©* Mubarak might 
inadvertently play into the hands of fringe opposition groups by narrowing the avenues of 
legitimate political participation and protest. 

The eradication of incipient terrorism, however, would require that the Egyptian 
regime enlarge its social base and mobilize all civil and political segments of society in 
a broad national front. It is true the authorities have been able largely to roll up the 
militants and remove them as a serious threat to regime security without opening up 
politically. But a political opening would address the concerns and fears of legitimate 
opposition groups and provide a mechanism for the peaceful release and expression of 
tensions and grievances. The Arab Strategic Report convincingly argued that “As the 
political system fails to provide unrestricted legal channels for participation in public 
work, violence would find a nurturing environment in the resulting frustration.”©® 

One of the disturbing trends is the increase and intensification of civil violence in 
society, in Egyptian schools and streets, which is “more dangerous than religious violence 
in the long term.” The authorities’ attempt to rid schools and universities of politics has 
created a sociopolitical vacuum that is dangerously explosive. Alienation, conflict, and 
violence replace politics with disastrous consequence for social harmony and peace.° 
Furthermore, a young army of rural background, who are recently urbanized, unemployed, 
marginalized, and alienated would be easily tempted by promises of heavenly rewards for 
bringing the temple down on their own and their enemies’ heads.°8 

A critic might argue that if al-Jama‘a and Jihad have declined, why should Egypt 
open up its political system and compromise with mainstream Islamists? The failure of 
militant Islam does not imply that the overall performance of the Egyptian state has been 
a success. Egypt has many social, economic, and political hurdles to overcome. Expanding 
political space and participation would prevent the further radicalization of the main- 
stream Islamist movement and hasten the dissolution of al-Jama‘a and Jihad, as 
paramilitary groups, by integrating them into the political process. Former leaders of the 
two organizations, along with mainstream Islamists, are engaged in earnest efforts to 
establish political parties. The government has blocked all these attempts.©? A mobilized 
civil society may serve as the first line of defense against militancy and the final nail in 
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its coffin. Political reforms would also reduce popular pressure on the government, 
especially as it attempts to implement its economic austerity program, which has 
important social costs. 

Therefore, a two-pronged strategy, including political and economic reforms as well 
as effective security measures, would serve to end the vicious cycle of violence. 
Unfortunately, political reforms are sacrificed on the altar of economic ones. The critical 
question is, how long will the government be able to pursue its costly and painful 
economic policies without opening up the political field and relaxing its control? It 
appears that political polarization and restiveness are deepening. The government finds 
itself challenged and embattled not only by the Islamist and secular opposition but also by 
the constitutional courts. The moment of political reckoning is drawing ever closer. Egypt 
might either imitate Mexico’s peaceful and democratic political transition or follow in the 
disturbing and dangerous footsteps of the man on horseback in Pakistan. The former 
approach holds the promise that Egypt would fully embrace modernity and become a 
power to be reckoned with. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


The dilemma facing US policy makers in Egypt is how to equalize the concern for 
human rights and democratization with the need to take account of the larger issues of 
regional stability and an Arab-Israeli peace. The United States must balance its support for 
Mubarak with the needs to safeguard and advance the rule of law and more representative 
government. Sadly, Washington has allowed its short-term security calculations to prevail 
over its commitment to liberal values. 

Therefore, the choices facing the United States in Egypt should not be framed in 
terms of either having its ally abdicate in favor of mainstream Islamists or supporting 
Mubarak’s crackdown against the legitimate opposition. The challenge is to assist Cairo 
to reform structurally and gradually its relatively closed political system, while at the same 
time maintaining checks and balances to ensure a smooth political transition. The United 
States would help safeguard its own interests and those of its Egyptian friend by nudging 
the latter to conclude political pacts with the legitimate opposition and instituting 
meaningful political reforms. Furthermore, the promotion of privatization and economic 
liberalization should also be accompanied by economic measures that might alleviate the 
plight of the impoverished strata. Growing unemployment, coupled with maldistribution 
of resources, creates armies of angry, disillusioned, and resentful youths who are natural 
recruiting grounds for violent protest groups. Revolutionary Islamic activism feeds on 
unemployment, poverty, and alienation. As Nazih Ayubi convincingly argued, “the main 
cause behind the surge in political Islam, is a ‘developmental crisis’, whereas many new 
social forces have been unleashed without their energies being politically absorbed and 
without their economic and social expectations being satisfied.””° Accordingly, a high 
priority should be given to the acceleration of structural adjustment in order to create real 
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jobs and lessen the pain of rapid economic dislocation. The reallocation of US military aid 
and spending to the domestic sector would also greatly fuel economic growth. 

The Egyptian political and economic order is in a critical transition. It can either 
maintain the status quo and court disaster or move forward, liberalize further, and create 
a more democratic, inclusive community. The latter option carries the potential of 
rejuvenating Cairo’s institutions and mending the rifts between state and civil society. 
Will the United States have the vision and commitment to invest in and assist Egypt in its 
economic and political transition? 





The Bahraini Three On St. Helena, 1956—1961 


Miriam Joyce 


Until 1971, Britain remained a presence in the Persian/Arab Gulf, defending the 
small Shaykhdoms of the region, at the same time, of course, protecting British 
economic and political interests. It was inevitable, therefore, that as the Shaykh- 
doms developed and their populations benefited from education, conflicts between 
competing interests occurred, conflicts that led to perplexing problems for the 
Rulers of these small states and for the British Government. Such was the case in 
Bahrain, where in the decade of the 1950s, Bahraini nationalists seeking modern- 
ization collided with their Ruler. As a result, three Bahrainis were imprisoned on the 
British Island of St. Helena. The British role in the exile of the Bahraini three 
embarrassed Her Majesty’s Government and served to illustrate the archaic nature 
of Britain’s role in the Gulf. 


L March 1956, demonstrations and a general strike disrupted the British protected state 
of Bahrain. On 2 March, the Bahraini public heard news reports stating that Jordan’s King 
Husayn had fired his long serving British military adviser, Lieutenant General John Bagot 
Glubb (Glubb Pasha). That day, British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd arrived in 
Bahrain for what was initially planned as a brief visit. At 7:00 p.m. Minister Lloyd and 
his party landed at the RAF/BOAC airport in Muharraq. The Ruler, Shaykh Salman bin 
Hamad AI Khalifa, was present to greet him. Lloyd’s entourage consisted of 28 persons, 
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among them 13 women. The male members of the group left the airport in a line of cars; 
the visiting women followed in taxis. The procession traveled from the airport via a road 
along the sea-front. Crowds lined the route, shouting anti-British slogans. Some in the 
crowd began to throw sand; others threw rocks. “The mob, though behaving riotously, did 
not appear particularly menacing.”! 

The male members of the Foreign Secretary’s party reached the Royal Palace, where 
they dined. The Ruler was a perfect host and Foreign Secretary Lloyd had “an agreeable 
conversation” with him. Shaykh Salman told his British guest that he only wanted 
relations with the British government, not with any other government.? Nevertheless, 
concerned about the anti-British protests, the Ruler’s British adviser, Sir Charles Belgrave, 
referred to the dinner as the most trying social function he had ever attended.* 

Meanwhile, excluded from the dinner, the women in the Foreign Secretary’s party 
had safely arrived at the Residency. However, two buses carrying the British aircrew were 
severely damaged, and crewmembers, including a stewardess, were injured. Initially the 
Foreign Secretary and his staff had been scheduled to depart Bahrain for New Delhi at 
11:00 p.m. However, it was difficult for authorities to regain control of the road to the 
airport. Foreign Secretary Lioyd’s party did not reach the airport until early 2:00 a.m. But 
no one informed the women at the Residency that their departure had been delayed. 
Hence, they left for the airport on schedule. Their taxis had to negotiate streets still lined 
with jeering crowds; one car had every window broken. “Fortunately again no one was 
injured, though it must have been an unpleasant experience for the ladies.’”4 

According to the Political Residency, Arab nationalists from outside the country 
contributed to the unrest, but local factors were the major cause of the disturbances. For 
thirty years the Government had been largely controlled by the Ruler’s Adviser, Belgrave. 
The British Adviser dominated all departments of Government, including education, 
health, and police. Bahrainis who now enjoyed the benefits of access to health care and 
education wished to take a larger role in their own government. Adviser Belgrave 
appeared to be an obstacle to democratization. Thus, for weeks after the Foreign 
Secretary’s departure, demonstrations and strikes continued.’ Later, Sir Bernard Burrows, 
who had served as Political Resident in Bahrain from 1953-58, wrote: 


From a rather cynical point of view it was perhaps advantageous to us that the presence of 
Belgrave and the hope that he might be got rid of to some extent acted as a buffer between the 
anti-foreign elements in the popular movement and the British authorities themselves.§ 


For the previous two years an unofficial political party, the Committee of National 
Union, had been active in the Shaykhdom. Considering the system in place outmoded, this 
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group and its supporters demanded numerous changes, including the departure of Sir 
Charles Belgrave.” But Shaykh Salman, fiercely loyal to all those who served him, did not 
want his British adviser to go.® At the same time, the Ruler’s Adviser was eager to remain 
at his post. According to Sir Charles, the demonstrations were led by opportunists who 
appealed to the “illiterate element in the population.” They were persuasive speakers. 
Hence, despite all the good that Shaykh Salman had done, the schools he had opened, and 
hospitals he had built, many Bahrainis were ungrateful. Belgrave claimed that the 
merchants and the middle classes were afraid to speak out against the Egyptian-supported 
Committee of National Union, fearing that if the Committee achieved power its members 
would retaliate against those who had opposed them. Meanwhile, some members of the 
Ruling Family criticized Shaykh Salman for not taking stronger action against the 
demonstrators. Belgrave wrote that the Ruler, “poor man,” was having a terrible time.? 

The Secretary of the Committee of National Union, “Abd al-Rahman al-Bakir was 
among the leaders of the demonstrations. Al-Bakir was a descendent of Baghdadi Jews 
who had settled in the Gulf and converted to Islam. Although his parents were Qatari, 
Al-Bakir was born in Bahrain. In 1948, against the advice of Belgrave, Shaykh Salman 
granted ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bakir a Bahraini passport.'° Sir Charles expressed consider- 
able disdain for Al-Bakir and his Committee. According to the Ruler’s Adviser, although 
a persuasive speaker, Al-Bakir “was a fat, unhealthy, light-complexioned man, unreliable 
and excitable. He never made a success of any business and he lived a hand-to mouth 
existence,” !! 

Following the March 1956 disturbances, Al-Bakir was asked to leave Bahrain for an 
extended stay abroad. He departed for Egypt and on 30 March spoke to the Egyptian press. 
He told reporters that the British had defamed the Bahrain National Movement, calling it 
Communist, suggesting it was financed by Egyptian and Saudi funds: According to the 
leader of the Committee of National Union, he was not an exile, but a visitor, who had 
decided to leave Bahrain on grounds of ill health. His exit visa stipulated that he could 
return to Bahrain. !? 

While in Egypt, Al-Bakir closely followed Egyptian leader Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
pan-Arab line; his public speeches were consistently anti-British.!2 However, during 
private conversations with British officials he praised Bahrain’s British connection “as a 
vital safeguard for the Bahraini people both internally against the inertia of the ruling 
family, and externally against the ambitions of Saudi Arabia and Iran.” Political Agent in 
Bahrain, Charles Gault, suggested that despite Al-Bakir’s “public servility to Egypt,” he 
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was in fact a moderate and had exercised a restraining influence on the Committee of 
National Union.'4 

On 24 July 1956, the First Secretary of the Residency in Bahrain, F.F. Henderson, 
met with one of Al-Bakir’s colleagues, “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Shamlan. Belgrave disapproved 
of meetings between officials at the Residency and Bahrainis who wanted change. Then 
too, the Ruler’s Adviser was unimpressed with Al-Shamlan: 


His father, who was of slave origin — not that I have any prejudice against negroes — a difficult 
cantankerous man, was a court wakil and was sent to prison and banished for sedition in the 
reign of Shaykh Hamad. The son was embittered against the regime which had punished his 
father.1> 


At this juncture, Whitehall agreed with the Bahraini opposition’s call for Belgrave’s 
departure. Henderson told Shamlan that while Her Majesty’s Government was sympa- 
thetic to the Committee of National Union’s objectives, the British were often distressed 
by its methods. Now the Committee of National Union wanted the Ruler to provide the 
date when Belgrave would finally depart Bahrain. If Shaykh Salman did not do so the 
Committee threatened to call yet another strike. Henderson asked Al-Shamlan to press his 
colleagues to reconsider their decision. The Bahraini promised “he would do all he could 
to prevent a strike.”!© On 23 July, the Committee of National Union published a circular 
attacking Belgrave. Although the circular did not threaten a strike, it claimed the right to 
do so.!? 

Shaykh Salman was displeased that British officials were willing to remain in contact 
with members of the Committee of National Union and wrote a letter to Foreign Secretary 
Lloyd expressing his wrath. The Ruler reviewed the history of Anglo-Bahraini relations 
and reminded Lloyd that until recently Britain had refrained from interfering in the 
internal affairs of his Shaykhdom. But now it appeared that the British were providing 
assistance to a movement led by irresponsible leaders. Shaykh Salman emphasized his 
support for Belgrave and accused British authorities in Bahrain of trying to placate 
radicals. Shaykh Salman asked: “Is this the thanks which we deserve for our friendship 
with Britain?”18 

Tension between: Shaykh Salman and the Committee increased: The Ruler protested 
that he did only what was best for his people, but, alas, they refused to cooperate with him. 
Finally, responding to British pressure, Shaykh Salman agreed to permit Belgrave to 
withdraw. However, he was unwilling to set a date for his Adviser’s departure. Political 
Agent Gault suggested that it was best for Belgrave “to go sooner rather than later.” 
Although Her Majesty’s Government recognized Belgrave’s service to the Shaykhdom, 
the British Adviser had served too long.!9 Clearly, Belgrave had to leave Bahrain. One 
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British official remarked: “We must not find ourselves in the position of using British 
troops to fire on Bahrainis because we have failed to keep the Ruler and Belgrave from 
shuffling out of their undertakings.”2° 

On 26 July, Nasir announced the nationalization of the Suez Canal. At the beginning 
of August, the Committee of National Union circulated flyers calling for meetings to 
consider grievances and to express support for the Egyptian leader. In September Al-Bakir 
returned to Bahrain. He was greeted by a crowd of followers, but refused to make a 
speech. Shaykh Salman was irritated that Al-Bakir had returned. The Ruler considered 
ordering his arrest. Prior to moving against the leader of the Committee of National Union, 
Shaykh Salman sought the opinion of Political Resident Bernard Burrows. Advising 
against precipitate action, Burrows suggested waiting to see what would transpire. After 
offering his advice, Burrows was concerned that in the event of unrest Shaykh Salman 
would blame Britain. According to the Political Resident, the Ruler “is already inclined to 
shuffle out of his responsibilities in this way whenever possible.”2! 

In October news of the Suez campaign, the Israeli-Anglo-French attack on Egypt, 
inflamed Bahrainis. It appeared to the British that every radio in the Shaykhdom 
“vomited” Cairo’s frenzied abuse of Britain. The Committee of National Union called for 
a strike and for demonstrations. Days of violence followed. Mobs used Molotov cocktails 
and damaged a substantial amount of property.?2 

On 5 November, after the demonstrators had been subdued, Shaykh Salman ordered 
the arrest of the leaders of the Committee of National Union. The Ruler now claimed that 
three of the arrested men, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bakir, ‘Abd al-Aziz Shamlan, and ‘Abd 
al-‘Ali ‘Aliwat were implicated in an attempt on his life. Shaykh Salman feared that if the 
three remained in his custody they would continue to be a focus of local discontent. At the 
same time, the Ruler was concerned that if he banished these men from his territory they 
would go to Cairo and work against his interests. Calling on the British Government to 
resolve his dilemma, Shaykh Salman requested that the three Committee leaders be 
imprisoned outside his territory.?3 

At the end of 1956, Political Resident Burrows explained to Shaykh Salman that it 
would be easier for Her Majesty’s Government to justify taking custody of his prisoners 
if first these men were convicted of some serious crime. As a result, the Ruler established 
a special court in the village of Budeya. On 23 December 1956, the three were tried 
together with two others implicated in a plot against Shaykh Salman. The prisoners were 
tried by three judges, all members of the Al Khalifa family. They were charged with 
attempting to assassinate both Shaykh Salman and Sir Charles Belgrave. Quickly, all five 
were convicted. Two were sentenced to ten years in a Bahraini prison, and the three 
acknowledged leaders to 14 years in a prison located outside Bahrain. The guilty verdict 
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had been announced five days before the court was even established, but now the British 
were ready to remove the three prisoners.?5 

Ironically, the nucleus of the Bahraini opposition departed from the country, while 
the symbol of their discontent, Sir Charles, continued in residence. Only in April 1957, 
after illness forced his return to England, did Belgrave relinquish his position as Adviser.*° 
Using their trial as a fig leaf, at the end of December 1956, the British made the necessary 
legal arrangements. to transfer the three convicted ringleaders to the Island of St. Helena. 
However, to the dismay of Shaykh Salman the prisoners did not fade away. Instead, once 
in St. Helena they attracted considerable publicity. 

The legal basis for their transfer was the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act, 1869. 
Among the provisions of that Act was one that stated: 


Every prisoner shail, upon his delivery to the person having lawful authority to receive him in 
the colony to which he is removed, be subject within such colony to the same laws and 
regulations, and shall be dealt with in all respects in the same manner, as if he had been tried 
and received the same sentence in such colony as the sentence which had been passed on him 
in the colony from which he is removed.?7 


On 27 January 1957, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Bakir appealed to the Supreme Court of St. 
Helena and to the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council for a writ of habeas 
corpus. Shaykh Salman, who was paying for the cost-of keeping these men imprisoned, 
was unhappy that an appeal had been permitted. Although Whitehall wished to placate the 
Ruler, British officials explained that their courts were independent, that every prisoner 
was permitted to hire a lawyer to attempt to secure his release. Shaykh Salman speculated 
about the source of the funds to pay for legal assistance. The Ruler protested. “It was not 
in the interests of Her Majesty’s Government or himself that these prisoners should return 
to Bahrain.”28 Meanwhile, the British speculated that regardless of how the Judicial 
Council of the House of Lords ruled, after the decision was announced demonstrations 
would occur in Bahrain, “joyful if exiles granted habeas corpus, angry if they are not.”?° 
American Consul General in Dhahran Walter Schwinn later reported to Washington that 
if the three Bahraini prisoners were released from St. Helena the Ruler would want them 
delivered to him in chains.°° 

British authorities in Bahrain continued to be concerned that somehow or other even 
from their St. Helena prison the Bahraini three might cause trouble. British authorities in 
Bahrain requested that all telegrams sent or received by the prisoners be copied and 
supplied to their Residency: 
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I am sorry to impose this extra trouble on the authorities at St. Helena, who must find the task 
of looking after these prisoners a pretty ungrateful one, but I feel we should do everything we 
can to make sure that our main base in the Gulf is not subject to any disturbances.>! 


In June 1960, the Privy Council dismissed the appeal of Al-Bakir. But the issue did 
not fade away. In Bahrain rejection of the appeal was generally ignored. No public 
demonstrations took place. One young Bahraini said that the prisoners were hotheads, that 
a sudden change of regime was unwise.?2 However, after the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council published its decision, an editorial in The Times expressed misgivings 
saying that the case presented a picture of “an alliance between the Ruler of Bahrain and 
the British Government to contrive special machinery for removing trouble makers 
quickly from the scene.” In London the American Charge d’ Affaires Grant McClanahan 
asked the Assistant Head of the Foreign Office’s Arabian Department, Robert Walmsley, 
if the three Bahrainis on St. Helena had further legal recourse. Walmsley said they did not 
and that only Shaykh Salman could grant clemency.33 Meanwhile, the St. Helena 
Bahrainis continued their efforts to achieve freedom. From prison Al-Bakir wrote that 
Britain controlled Bahrain’s internal affairs, and that it was ridiculous to believe otherwise. 
According to Al-Bakir, he and his colleagues remained in prison because they were among 
the leaders, “who have awakened people of the Arabian Gulf in general and inflamed their 
feelings to arise [sic] their national vigilance.”34 

On 29 June, two Labour Members asked the House of Commons to secure the release 
of the detainees. Foreign Secretary Lloyd demurred. Lloyd reminded Parliament that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council had ruled on the matter, but he suggested that the 
case be studied yet again. The following day the Liberal Guardian newspaper expressed 
the opinion that the St. Helena three ought to be released. In addition, the Guardian stated 
that the British government should no longer carry out a sentence if the impartiality of the 
court was in doubt.35 

Increasingly embarrassed by the entire affair, Britain attempted to convince the Ruler 
to grant clemency. Shaykh Salman refused. He explained that if the three prisoners had 
been tried according to the strict letter of Muslim law they would have been immediately 
executed. He had already exercised clemency in sparing their lives. Now his honor was at 
stake. If he remitted the sentences “his face would be blackened,” his courts discredited. 
Such action would endanger Bahrain by encouraging future revolutionaries. Shaykh 
Salman was unconcerned about negative publicity in foreign newspapers, which he 
assumed were paid for by his enemies. He was not interested in these newspaper articles 
any more than in “yapping dogs.” However, as a result of continuing British pressure, he 
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finally agreed to take the St. Helena prisoners back, but insisted that he would put them 
in prison to complete their sentences.*° 

But on 18 July, Shaykh Salman told Political Resident Sir George Middleton that he 
had changed his mind about taking the prisoners back. Now he did not want them returned 
to Bahrain. Sir George speculated that members of the Ruler’s family had advised him that 
the presence of the three men would constitute a security threat. The Ruler had entrusted 
the three prisoners to the custody of Her Majesty’s Government with the understanding 
that they would serve their sentences outside Bahrain. Any alternative would appear to be 
a breach of faith with the Ruler, which might undermine security in Bahrain.?’ According 
to Sir George, Shaykh Salman would be faced with an unpleasant reality: 


I feel that we shall have to grasp the nettle and tell him that we intend to release them even 
so. There will be much gnashing of teeth and bitter words but my guess is that the Ruler will, 
if we stand firm, finally agree to take them back for once they are in his physical power again 
he can always deal drastically with them should their followers be tempted to start any trouble. 
One thing is certain: if he does take them back he will hold us responsible for any trouble and 
expect us to help him stamp on it.?8 


Members of Parliament continued to question the Government, and the British press 
continued to report on the matter. The Bahraini three remained a source of embarrassment 
and London now wanted an alternative to keeping them in a British prison. On 19 
September, the Governor of St. Helena, Sir R. Alford, visited Whitehall and warned that 
the three exiled Bahrainis would object to their return to Bahrain. If that was their only 
alternative they would much prefer to remain on St. Helena. According to the Governor, 
prison conditions were good; the prisoners had access to all of the books and periodicals 
in the local library, a powerful short-wave radio, which received Middle Eastern stations. 
In addition, accompanied by a guard, once a week they were permitted a jeep ride around 
the Island.%° 

Seeking a solution, Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd wanted Shaykh Salman to grant 
clemency. Hence, London considered how best to “soften-up” the Ruler. Whitehall hoped 
to utilize friends of Shaykh Salman to convince him to follow British wishes. Sir Charles 
Belgrave seemed a likely candidate to approach the Ruler, but in 1960 he had published 
a memoir documenting his long years as Adviser in Bahrain, and the Political Resident 
stated “that his usefulness as a ‘softener-up’ had been impaired.’’4° 

The St. Helena three continued to raise “their ugly heads.” Lawyers for the men now 
claimed that the ship that took the prisoners from Bahrain to St. Helena sailed from 
Bahrain at 4:00 a.m. on 28 December 1956. Hence, it was possible that the Prisoners’ 
Removal Order, which the law required to be published prior to the departure of the 
prisoners, may not yet have been posted on the Political Agency’s official notice board. 
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Charles Gault, who had served as Political Agent in 1956, claimed that he personally - 
posted the Order on the morning of 28 December just before 8:00 a.m.*! 

As a result of growing support for the release of the prisoners, at the end of 
November 1960, the Secretary of State requested that Political Resident Sir George 
Middleton inform the Ruler of Bahrain that Britain would no longer hold the men, that the 
Ruler could commute their sentences to exile or accept their return to his custody. 
Concerned with British public opinion and confident that even if the three went to Cairo 
they would do little damage to British interests, Whitehall pressed the Ruler to select the 
first alternative. However, if the Ruler insisted that the men be returned to him and 
imprisoned in Bahrain, albeit reluctantly, Her Majesty’s Government would comply.*? 

Now it was clear to the Foreign Office that the three prisoners had sailed for St. 
Helena before the Order was posted. Whitehall informed the lawyers who represented the 
prisoners.** On 15 December, Sir George Middleton called on Shaykh Salman. Sir George 
explained that Her Majesty’s Government was no longer willing to keep the Bahraini 
prisoners on St. Helena. He suggested that the best solution, “statesmanlike and merciful,” 
would be for Shaykh Salman to commute their sentences to exile. Sir George explained 
that if the Ruler insisted that the prisoners be returned to his custody the British 
Government would be severely criticized. Shaykh Salman was not pleased. He declared 
that hostile states opposed to British-Bahraini friendship were behind the effort to free the 
prisoners, that these hostile states had distributed large sums to achieve their goal. Sir 
George emphatically denied that the Members of Parliament who called for release of the 
prisoners had been bribed. Distressed, the Ruler complained that the British favored other 
Gulf Rulers; for example, Britain provided military assistance to the Sultan of Oman. Why 
was Whitehall unwilling to continue to do him the small favor of retaining those prisoners 
on St. Helena? However, after the meeting Shaykh Salman wrote to Sir George stating 
that he was prepared to accept the return of the St. Helena three and would imprison them 
in Bahrain.* 

When the British Government announced its intention to return the prisoners to 
Bahrain, many Members of Parliament demanded that the decision be reconsidered.*¢ 
Opposition members claimed that the original trial of the Bahrainis had been unfair. 
Supporters of the three stated that Britain should never have agreed to imprison the men, 
and that now the three ought not to be returned to Bahrain. According to their advocates 
in Parliament, justice would be served only if the St. Helena prisoners were released and 
granted political asylum.*’ 

On 20 December, in the House of Commons, Labour members suggested that if the 
prisoners were returned to Bahrain they might be tortured or even beheaded. Shaykh 
Salman resented the speculation that the St. Helena three would suffer if returned to his 
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jurisdiction. He reminded officials that had he wished to torture the men he would have 
done it earlier, before they left his custody.48 When the Lord Privy Seal, visited Bahrain 
in January 1961 Shaykh Salman “showed great anxiety to secure the vindication of his 
good name both in the House and outside.’”49 

Discussions continued. On 23 February, The Times published an article reporting 
that, at his own expense, Conservative Member of Parliament William Yates visited 
Bahrain, where he apologized to the Ruler for a statement he had earlier made in the 
House claiming that if the St. Helena three were returned to Bahrain they would lose their 
heads. At the same time, Yates asked the Ruler to show clemency.>° | 

Finally, on 13 June 1961, after a successful habeas corpus action, the three Bahraini 
prisoners were released from St. Helena. Upon learning of their release the men drank 
champagne, praised British justice and (still inside the prison) gave a luncheon attended 
by the Superintendent of Prisons, where they served Bahraini melons, grown in their tiny 
prison garden. According to First Secretary at the American Embassy in London, Grant V. 
McClanahan, the St. Helena three would likely assume a political role. 


Through Cairo radio or at Middle East conferences they may become another element 
attacking ‘imperialism’ and pressing for Arab ‘nationalism’ in the Persian Gulf. If they choose 
to do so, their experience as detainees on a remote island will probably stand them in good 
stead as a credential of political soundness on the issues of reform, modernization and 
nationalism in the Persian Gulf.5! 


Without consulting the Ruler of Bahrain, the three Bahrainis were issued St. Helena 
passports and arrived in London on 14 July 1961. The released men were entertained at 
the House of Commons. “They appeared cheerful, fit and well-tailored.” Speaking to the 
press, “Abd al-Rahman al-Bakir said that he and his fellows expected compensation from 
Her Majesty’s Government.°* Al-Bakir declared that with British support Bahrain 
continued to be a feudal state. At the same time that he criticized the “tyrannical policy” 
of the British Government, he expressed his gratitude to the British people.*? 

Shaykh Salman was angry. He considered release of the men a breach of his 
agreement with the British Government. However, at the end of June 1961 the Ruler’s 
attention turned away from the three Bahrainis. After Iraq’s attempt to invade the newly 
independent Amirate of Kuwait, Shaykh Salman focused on cooperating with the British 
to defend the independence of his Gulf neighbor.*4 

British opinion both in Parliament and in the country supported compensation for the 
released men. Calling the matter a vital issue that should be decided by the Prime Minister, 
Britain’s Attorney General “would not accept that the prisoners had got away with it 
merely because they had been released.” He wanted to appeal the release of the three even 
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if there was no possibility of restoring the original penalty. Such an appeal would illustrate 
that Her Majesty’s Government had not acted illegally. Unconcerned about “incurring 
odium,” the Attorney-General also considered it necessary to appeal in order to “to take 
the temperature of the water in an attempt to settle compensation.’”>> 

In October, the Foreign Office informed the Political Resident in Bahrain, Sir 
William Luce, that the government’s solicitors were instructed to negotiate compensation 
with the solicitors representing the three men released from St. Helena. Whitehall was 
concerned about how Shaykh Salman would respond to news that the St. Helena three 
would be compensated for their years in prison. Sir William was instructed to explain to 
the Ruler that paying compensation was the fastest way of disposing of the matter. Further 
proceedings would only serve to generate additional unfavorable publicity.>° 

Shaykh Salman’s dissatisfaction with how Britain handled the St. Helena three had 
no lasting impact on Bahraini-British relations. On 2 November after the sudden death of 
his father, the new Ruler of Bahrain, Shaykh ‘Isa bin Salman Al-Khalifa, expressed his 
wish “to maintain and strengthen the ties of friendship with Britain which his father valued 
so greatly.”°? Clearly, the episode underscored Britain’s limitations. Her Majesty’s 
Government continued to carry out the complex balancing act required to protect British 
interests, to support traditional rulers and at the same time to encourage modernization. 
But despite the best of intentions, in the case of the Bahrainis imprisoned on St. Helena, 
success was not achieved. Neither the British, the Al-Khalifa family, nor Bahrainis 
seeking change achieved their goals. 
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2000 

Apr. 16: Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak stated 
that Israel would not seek to annex al-‘Aizariya 
and Abu Dis, two towns near Jerusalem, claiming 
that the annéxations “serve[d] neither the security 
nor any other national interest of Israel.” [4/17 


NYT] 

Apr. 17: In Bethlehem, Israeli soldiers clashed 
with Palestinians protesting for the release of 
nearly 1,650 Palestinian prisoners held in Israeli 
jails. [4/28 MEED] 

Apr. 20: At the White House, in Washington, 


DC, Palestinian National Authority (PNA) Presi- 
ay 
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Chronology 


April 16, 2000-July 15, 2000 


dent Yasir ‘Arafat met with US President Bill 
Clinton to discuss the prospects for a final peace 
accord with Israel. [4/21 NYT, 4/28 MEED) 
Apr. 23: In Cairo, PNA President ‘Arafat met 
with Egyptian President Husni Mubarak to dis- 
cuss the status of Israeli-Palestinian talks. [4/24 
FBIS] 

April 26: In his first interview. with Western 
media, Dr. Bashar al-Asad, son of Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafiz al-Asad, stated that he welcomed 
Israel’s intended withdrawal from southern Leb- 
anon, but stressed that this should occur within the 
framework of a comprehensive peace package 
that included the return to Syria of the Golan 
Heights. [4/27 WP] 

The New York Times reported that in his first 
visit to the West Bank since ascending the throne, 
Jordan’s King ‘Abdallah had arrived in Ramallah 
for a meeting with PNA President ‘Arafat. [4/26 
NYT] 

The Jordan-based Al-Dustur reported that in 
Amman, a delegation of the Democratic Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), led by Secre- 
tary General Nayif Hawatmeh, had met with 
members of the Palestinian Legislative Council 
(PLC) political committee, to discuss the status of 
Israeli-Palestinian peace negotiations. [4/27 FBIS] 
Apr. 30: In Eilat, Israeli-Palestinian peace nego- 
tiations resumed between Israel and the Palestin- 
ians. The Israeli and Palestinian delegations were 
led by senior negotiators Oded Eran and Yasir 
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‘Abd Rabbuh, respectively. [5/1 WP, 5/12 
MEED] 

May 1: In Nablus, Israeli soldiers forcibly re- 
moved Jewish settlers from a hilltop on the West 
Bank. [5/2 NYT] 

May 5: The New York Times reported that Israeli 
authorities had intercepted a plane flying from 
Gaza International Airport to Jordan, claiming 
that the plane had been taking an incorrect flight 
path. [5/5 NYT] 

May 7: In an effort to guard against possible 
bomb attacks, Israeli officials announced that 
Palestinians would not be allowed to enter Israel 
from the West Bank and Gaza from 8 May until 
the end of Memorial Day events on 11 May. [5/8 
FT, 5/19 MEED] 

In Ramallah, in their first meeting since March, 
PNA President ‘Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister 
Barak agreed to resume talks on “final status” 
arrangements, with the intention of meeting the 13 
September deadline for a comprehensive peace. 
[5/8 NYT, FT, WP] 

May 9: The New York Times reported that in the 
West Bank, amid clashes with Palestinian stone- 
throwers rallying for the release of prisoners, 
Israeli soldiers shooting rubber-coated bullets had 
injured six Palestinians. [5/9 NYT, 5/26 MEED] 
May 11: In Jerusalem, Israel’s Supreme Court 
overturned a 31 March decision by a lower court 
to parole Yoram Skolnik, a Jewish settler, who 
had been sentenced to life imprisonment for the 
23 March 1993 killing of Palestinian Musa Abu 
Sabha near Susia, a settlement in the West Bank. 
[5/12 NYT] 

May 12: The Financial Times reported that Pal- 
estinian leaders had urged PNA President ‘Arafat 
to reject the offer Israeli Prime Minister Barak had 
made for a Palestinian state, calling it “a trap.” 
[5/12 FT] 

May 14: Israeli authorities announced that they 
had released Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS) co-founder Salih Shihada, after he had 
served nearly 12 years in prison. [5/15 WP] 
May 15: In the most intense fighting in nearly 
four years, Israeli soldiers and Palestinians 
clashed in territories throughout the West Bank 
and Gaza, resulting in the death of four Pales- 
tinians, and the injury of nearly 300 others. 
Fourteen Israeli soldiers were also injured. The 
fighting was sparked by Palestinian demonstra- 
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tions marking the 52nd anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the state of Israel, known to 
Palestinians as “al-Nakba,” the Arabic word for - 
“catastrophe.” [5/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 5/26 
MEED] 

In Nablus, armed Palestinians attacked “Jo- 
seph’s Tomb,” an Israeli enclave, and clashed 
with Israeli soldiers, resulting in the death of one 
Palestinian. [5/16 NYT] 

Amid clashes in the West Bank and Gaza, 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak secured cabinet ap- 
proval and, by a vote of 56 to 48 Knesset 
approval, to transfer to PNA control Abu Dis, 
al-‘Aizariyah, and Sawahrah, three villages near 
Jerusalem. Senior Palestinian peace negotiator 
Rabbuh dismissed the approved transfers as a 
“symbolic step.” [5/16 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 5/26 
MEED] 

In Jerusalem, in response to the approved 
transfer of three villages bordering Jerusalem, 
tens of thousands of Jewish settlers protested at 
Zion Square and the Ben Yehuda pedestrian mall. 
It was the first rally held in five years at this 
square. [5/16 NYT, WP] 

May 16: In Ramallah, US envoy to the Middle 
East Dennis Ross met separately with PNA Pres- 
ident ‘Arafat and Israeli Prime Minister Barak, 
and stated that violence must end in order for 
peace between the two parties to have a chance. 
[5/17 WSJ, WP] 

May 20: Clashes continued between Israeli sol- 
diers and Palestinians in the PNA-controlled cities 
of Hebron, Jenin, Nablus, Ramallah, and 
Tulkarm, injuring more than 100 Palestinians. 
[5/21 NYT, WP, 5/22 WSJ] 

Amid the seventh straight day of rioting among 

Palestinians throughout the West Bank and Gaza, 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak canceled a scheduled 
trip to Washington, DC, during which he had 
planned to meet with US President Clinton to 
discuss Israeli-Palestinian peace talks. [5/21 
NYT, 5/22 FT, WSJ, WP] 
May 21: In Jericho, a firebomb seriously injured 
a 2-year old Israeli girl riding in a passing car. 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak responded to the 
explosion by barring travel to PNA-controlled 
areas of the West Bank, and recalled from Stock- 
holm his peace negotiators engaged in talks with 
Palestinian counterparts. [5/22 NYT, WSJ, WP, 
6/2 MEED] 
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May 24: In Alexandria, Egypt, speaking before a 
meeting of the Euro-Mediterranean Parliaments, 
Israeli Knesset Speaker Avraham Burg said that 
Israel would be the first to recognize a Palestinian 
state. [5/26 FBIS] 

May 26: The New York Times reported that Israeli 
authorities had lifted the week-long ban on travel 
to PNA-controlled Jericho. PNA authorities stated 
that they had arrested two men in connection with 
the 21 May attack. [5/26 NYT] 

The Cairo-based Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) reported that PNA President ‘Arafat had 
arrived in Cairo for a meeting with Egyptian 
President Mubarak to discuss the progress of Israe- 
li-Palestinian peace negotiations, [5/20 FBIS] 
May 31: In Jerusalem, after a compromise forged 
between Israeli authorities and the PNA Ministry 
for Prisoners’ Affairs, Palestinian prisoners in 
Israeli jails ended their month-long hunger strike. 
Under the agreement, Israel consented to grant 
more family visitations for the inmates and to 
move five of the prisoners out of solitary confine- 
ment. [6/1 NYT] 

June 1: In Lisbon, Portugal, US President Clinton 
met with Israeli Prime Minister Barak to discuss 
Israeli-Palestinian peace talks. [6/2 NYT, FT, WP] 
June 3: The New York Times reported that the 
Israel Lands Authority had issued tenders for the 
construction of 86 housing units in Katzrin, a 
settlement on the Golan Heights. [6/3 NYT] 
June 4: Israeli Prime Minister Barak stated that 
he had instructed the status of Jerusalem not to be 
discussed in talks with Palestinian negotiators. 
PNA President ‘Arafat responded that Jerusalem 
would be the capital of a future Palestinian state, 
“whether [the Israelis] like it or not. And if they 
don’t, they can drink from the Dead Sea.” [6/5 
WP] 

June 7: In Cairo, US Secretary of State Made- 
leine K. Albright met separately with Egyptian 
President Mubarak and Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farug al-Shar‘, to discuss the status of Israel’s 
negotiations with Syria. [6/8 NYT, 6/16 MEED] 
June 9: In Cairo, PNA President ‘Arafat met with 
Egyptian President Mubarak to discuss develop- 
ments in the Israeli-Palestinian peace process. 
[6/12 FBIS] 

June 13: In Washington, DC, Israeli and Pales- 
tinian negotiators resumed their peace talks under 
US auspices. The Palestinians called for an Israeli 


withdrawal under the terms of the 1993 Oslo 
accord, and the return of 250 Palestinian prison- 
ers. [6/14 NYT, WP] 

June 19: As a gesture of goodwill, Israel released 
three Palestinian prisoners. [6/20 NYT] 

June 22: The New York Times reported that 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak had decided to hold 
a “continuous dialogue” with Jewish settlers who 
had been protesting before his office. [6/22 NYT] 
June 25: The Jerusalem-based Al-Quds reported 
that in clashes between Israeli soldiers and Pales- 
tinians, Israelis had injured Radi al-Safi, a mem- 
ber of the Islamic Jihad, and four others. [6/27 
FBIS] 

Egyptian President Mubarak pledged to recog- 

nize a Palestinian state, “under any circumstanc- 
es.” [6/26 WSJ, 7/7 MEED] 
June 30: Israeli Attorney General Elyakim Ruben- 
stein stated that the 1967 UN Resolution 242 
mandating an exchange of land for peace did not 
apply to Palestinian territories, as “no borders 
existed with the Palestinians.” PNA officials is- 
sued a statement criticizing the remarks. [7/1 FT] 
July 9: Near the Israeli settlement of Kfar Darom, 
Israeli soldiers fired on a passing car, killing one 
Palestinian and injuring five others. Israeli offi- 
cials claimed that the soldiers were returning fire 
directed at them from the vehicle. [7/10 NYT] 

Israeli Foreign Minister David Levy announced 
that he would not attend Israeli-Palestinian talks 
at Camp David, in Maryland, in protest against 
violence in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. [7/10 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

July 10: In Cairo, Israeli Prime Minister Barak 
met with Egyptian President Mubarak to discuss 
the upcoming Israeli-Palestinian summit at Camp 
David. [7/11 NYT, FT] 

July 11: At Camp David, US President Clinton 
convened a summit meeting between Israeli 
Prime Minister Barak and PNA President ‘Arafat. 
[7/12 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 7/21 MEED] 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Afghanistan 


2000 
Apr. 16: In Almaty, Kyrgyzstan, US Secretary of 
State Madeleine K. Albright met with Kyr- 


gyzstani President Askar Akayev, and pledged 
US aid in combating drug trafficking and arms 
smuggling in the region. [4/17 FT, 4/18 FBIS] 
Apr. 18: In Bishkek, the capital of Kyrgyzstan, 
200 protesters rallied in the streets demanding the 
release of Arnanys opposition party leader Feliks 
Kulov. The leader of the Democratic Movement 
of Kyrgyzstan, Zhipar Zheksheyev, called the 
release “crucial for the democratic interests of the 
republic.” [4/19 FBIS] 

Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev appointed 

as Trade Minister Huseymgulu Bagrov. [4/19 
FBIS] 
Apr. 21: The New York Times reported that 
Georgian President Eduard Shevardnadze had 
granted amnesty to dozens of his imprisoned 
political opponents. [4/21 NYT] 

The New York Times reported that the Georgian 
Parliament had adopted a resolution calling the 
1992 overthrow of former President Zviad Gam- 
sahurdia an illegal coup. [4/21 NYT] 

In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, the presidents of Kyr- 
gyzstan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan 
signed a security treaty calling for greater narcot- 
ics trafficking control and cooperation on curbing 
violence from Islamist groups. [4/22 NYT, 4/27 
FBIS] 

May 2: Armenian President Robert Kocharian 
fired Prime Minister Aram Sarkisian and his 
government, over an investigation into the 27 
October 1999 killing of then Prime Minister 
Vazgen Sarkisian, Parliament Speaker Karen 
Demirchian, and six other government officials. 
[5/3 NYT, WSJ] 

May 8: The Moscow-based news agency ITAR- 
TASS reported that in Osh, in southwestern Kyr- 
gyzstan, a court had sentenced to prison Asker 
Tahti, Agli Maysum, and Sahrem Aliyev, three 
convicted Uighurs, for their alleged involvement 
in the separatist movement “East Turkestan.” 
[5/10 FBIS] 

May 15: The Tbilisi-based publication Iprinda 
reported that Georgian President Shevardnadze 
had not nominated for Minister of State Vazha 
Lortkipanidze, who had held the interim position. 
Gia Arsenishvili, presidential representative in 
Kasheti, was instead named as a candidate. [5/18 
FBIS] 

May 26: The Moscow-based Interfax news agency 
reported that on 25 May in Bishkek, gunmen had 
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killed a Chinese delegate from the Xinjiang Ui- 
ghur autonomous district of China and injured 
two others. [5/30 FBIS] 

June 1: The Moscow-based Interfax news agency 
reported that in Lata, in Georgia’s separatist 
Abkhazia region, gunmen had taken as hostages 
four UN military observers. [5/2 WP] 

June 3: Gunmen killed Chairman of Gharm 
District in central Tajikistan, Sergey Daulatov, 
also killing his driver and bodyguard. [6/6 FBIS] 
June 6: The New York Times reported that in 
Lata, the Georgian gunmen had released their four 
hostages. [6/6 NYT] 

June 14: Interfax reported that on 13 June in 
Bishkek, the military court of Kyrgyzstan had 
opened the case of Amanys leader Kulov, on 
charges which included abuse of power during his 
time as Security Minister in 1997 and 1998. [6/16 
FBIS] 

Georgia became the 137th member of the 
World Trade Organization. [6/14 FT] 

June 20: Near the village of Khadzi-Achkhan, in 
southem Kyrgyzstan, Kyrgyzstani border guards 
discovered a cache containing more than three 
tons of weapons and ammunition, including anti- 
tank mines and four grenade launchers. [6/21 
FBIS] 

June 26: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that Azerbaijani President Aliyev had granted 
amnesty to 65 people who allegedly had, between 
1994 and 1995, been involved in attempting to 
overthrow the government. [6/27 NYT] 

June 28: The New York Times reported that 
Kazakhstan’s Parliament had passed legislation 
granting President Nursultan Nazarbayev a seat 
on the Security Council, and gave him the right to 
address the Kazakhstani public and major state 
bodies. [6/28 NYT] 

July 5; In the first visit by a Chinese head of state, 
Chinese President Jiang Zemin arrived in Ashga- 
bat for a meeting with Turkmenistani President 
Saparmurat Niyazov on bilateral relations be- 
tween the two countries. [7/6 FBIS] 

In Dushanbe, the capital of Tajikistan, leaders 
from China, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, and 
Tajikistan—the “Shanghai Five’—held a meeting, 
during which they discussed issues of regional 
concern, and pledged to establish in Bishkek an 
anti-terrorism center to combat drug trafficking, 
separatism, and religious extremism. At the meet- 
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ing, the leaders of China, Kyrgyzstan, and Ta- 
jikistan also signed a border pact. [7/6 FBIS] 
On the sidelines of the “Shanghai Five” meet- 
ing, Chinese President Zemin and Kyrgyzstani 
President Akayev met to discuss common con- 
cerns of regional separatism and extremism. [7/6 
FBIS] 
July 12: In Rome, Italy, at the request of Kaza- 
khstan’s Interpol unit, Italian authorities arrested 
former Kazakhstani Prime Minister Akezhan Ka- 
zhegeldin, on charges of tax evasion and money 
laundering. [7/14 WSJ, 7/15 WP] 
July 15: At the request of Kazakhstan’s Interpol 
unit, Italian authorities released former Kazakh- 
stani Prime Minister Kazhegeldin. Italian Justice 
Minister Piermo Fassimo ruled that there were no 
grounds to detain him further. [7/15 NYT] 


Information Technology 
2000 


Apr. 17: Sweden-based Ericsson announced that 
it had been chosen to expand Iran’s national 
mobile telephone network from 400,000 to 1.1 
million lines. [4/28 MEED] 

Apr. 18: The Saudi Press Agency reported that 
Saudi Telecommunications Company had pro- 
posed halving connection charges for cellular 
lines throughout the country. The measure was to 
take effect on 1 May. [4/28 MEED] 

Apr. 28: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that Emirates Telecommu- 
nications Corporation (Etisalat), the sole Internet 
Service Provider (ISP) in the United Arab Emir- 
ates (UAE), had awarded US-based Motorola a 
$16 million contract to expand the country’s 
global system for mobiles (GSM) network. [4/28 
MEED] 

May 1: Officials from the US-based Intel Corpo- 
ration, a manufacturer of semiconductors and 
computer chips, opened talks with Israeli Finance 
Minister Avraham Shohet on a potential $3 billion 
expansion of Intel’s chip factory in Kiryat Gat, in 
southern Israel. [5/2 FT, WSJ, 5/12 MEED] 
May 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that London-based Middle East Broadcasting 
Company (MBC), the first Arabic-language satel- 


lite channel, had relaunched its broadcasting ser- 
vice. [5/5 MEED] 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Egypt’s Orascom Telecom had purchased a 27 
percent stake in Pakistan Mobile Communica- 
tions, the local cellular operator, and agreed, as 
part of the deal, to spend $50 million in develop- 
ing its network. [5/5 MEED] 

May 12: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Motorola had opened a branch office in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. [5/12 MEED] 

June 9: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that on 1 May, Jordan had launched the Informa- 
tion Technology Association of Jordan (INT@J), 
a US Agency for International Development (US- 
AID)-supported non-profit organization designed 
to advance Jordanian information technology (IT) 
services throughout the world. [6/9 MEED] 
June 19: In Cairo, authorities announced that two 
ISPs—InTouch and Link Egypt—both controlled by 
Egypt’s Orascom Telecom, would merge into one 
company, Link.net. [6/30 MEED] 

June 21: Tejari.com, a business-to-business (B2B) 
E-commerce provider that had been commis- 
sioned by Dubai Crown Prince Shaykh Muham- 
mad bin Rashid al-Maktum and developed by 
the US-based company Oracle Systems, was 
launched in Dubai. The government gave a firm 
commitment to conduct its transactions through 
the site. [6/30 MEED] 

June 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that US-based Lucent Technologies had won from 
the Saudi Telecommunications Company (STC) a 
$98 million contract to expand by an additional 
700,000 lines Saudi Arabia’s GSM network. [6/30 
MEED] 


Petroleum Affairs 


2000 

Apr. 26: The New York Times reported that the 
United Nations had fined the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Oil Company $2 million, after US sailors had 
stopped one of the company’s Russian tankers on 
5 April. The tanker had allegedly been carrying 
Iraqi oil, in violation of UN sanctions. [4/26 
NYT] 


Apr. 28: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that on 16 April, the US oil 
company Amerada Hess had signed two contracts 
with the state Algerian company SONATRACH 
for exploration in Algeria. The contracts totaled 
$579 million. [4/28 MEED] 

May 2: The state-owned Qatar General Petroleum 
Corporation (QGPC) and US-based ExxonMobil 
Corporation signed an agreement for the joint 
development of Qatar’s North Field, as part of the 
enhanced gas utilization (EGU) project. As part of 
the deal, EGU would also be used in the Dolphin 
gas pipeline, which would deliver gas through the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) and into Oman. 
[5/12 MEED] 

May 3: SONATRACH announced that it had 
discovered large gas reserves in the Reggane 
basin, in southwest Algeria. [5/12 MEED] 

May 5: BG International, the British oil and gas 
exploration company, announced that it had 
signed agreements with ETAP, the Tunisian na- 
tional petroleum company, to undertake a nine- 
year, $450 million expansion program of its 
activities in Tunisia. [5/6 FT] 

In the northern Caspian Sea, off the coast of 
Kazakhstan, in a 480-mile deposit called the 
Kashagan field, a consortium of nine Western oil 
companies discovered a large petroleum deposit, 
estimated at between five and 50 billion barrels of 
oil. [5/6 NYT, 5/16 WP, 5/26 MEED] 

May 18: The New York Times reported that the 
US-based Chevron Corporation had signed an 
agreement to pay $450 million for a five percent 
stake in Kazakhstan’s Tengiz oil field. The deal 
would increase Chevron’s holdings in Tengiz to 
50 percent. [5/18 NYT] 

June 28: The Moscow-based Interfax news 
agency reported that after a meeting of its top 
officials on 19 June, the Azerbaijani oil company 
Socar had halted oil shipments through the Baku- 
Novorosiisk pipeline. [6/30 FBIS] 


Regional Affairs 


2000 

Apr. 16: At the Egyptian Presidential Palace in 
Heliopolis, Pakistani military leader General Per- 
vez Musharraf met with Egyptian President Husni 
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Mubarak to discuss bilateral relations between the 
two countries. [4/17 FBIS] 

Apr. 17: In Tehran, Yemeni President ‘Ali ‘Ab- 
dallah Saleh met with Iranian President Muham- 
mad Khatami to discuss expanding ties between 
Iran and Yemen. [4/18 FBIS] 

In Tehran, special advisor to Kuwait’s Crown 
Prince and Prime Minister, Shaykh Nasr al-Sabah 
al-Ahmed, met with Iranian President Khatami to 
discuss ways of expanding mutual cooperation 
between the two countries. [4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: In Tehran, Lebanese President Emile 
Lahoud met with Iranian President Khatami to 
discuss relations between the two countries and 
the progress of Arab-Israeli peace negotiations. 
[4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 22: The Istanbul daily Milliyet reported that 
in a mosque in Dolutepe, Turkish authorities had 
arrested five Iranians, accusing them of activities 
aimed at “supporting the Sha’ria Order.” [4/24 
FBIS] 

Apr. 28: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that the International Court 
of Justice had scheduled to open on 29 May 
formal hearings into the border dispute between 
Bahrain and Qatar. [4/28 MEED] 

Apr. 30: The Jerusalem-based Al-Quds reported 
that Bayan Jabr, the Iraqi opposition party, had 
claimed that in Baghdad, a delegation from Isra- 
el’s Likud Party had met with ‘Adnan al-Qaysi, 
Under-Secretary General of the Iraqi Foreign 
Ministry. [5/2 FBIS] 

May 2: The Iran-based Islamic Republic News 
Agency (IRNA) reported that in Al-Thorah, in 
Syria, an Iran-Arab World Cultural Relations 
conference had been held, during which partici- 
pants explored ways of expanding friendly rela- 
tions between Iran and the Arab nations. [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 3: The Rawalpindi daily Nawa-i-Waqt re- 
ported that a Syrian national, Abdur Rahim Janco, 
who had been arrested in Kabul, had confessed to 
receiving joint US-Israeli training for collection 
of information on Saudi dissident Usama bin 
Ladin, and had appealed to Taliban leader Mullah 
Muhammad Omar to allow him to “fight with the 
Taliban as a mujahid.” [5/4 FBIS] 

The Washington Post reported that a British 
court had ordered the extradition to the United 
States of Ibrahim Husayn Abdelhadi Eidarous and 
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Ade! Muhammad Adbul Aimagid Bary, to face 
conspiracy charges in connection with the 7 Au- 
gust 1998 bombings of the US embassies in 
Nairobi, Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 
[5/3 WP] 

The UN Economic and Social Council elected 

Saudi Arabia, Libya, and Syria to seats on the 
53-member Geneva-based UN Human Rights 
Commission. [5/5 NYT, WP, 5/19 MEED] 
May 4: At Camp Zeist, in the Netherlands, a 
Scottish court opened the trial of Abdelbaset “Ali 
Mohmed Al Megrahi and Al Amin Khalifa, two 
Libyan nationals accused of the 21 December 
1998 bombing of Pan Am Flight 103 over Lock- 
erbie, Scotland, that killed 259 people. The defen- 
dants pleaded not guilty. [5/5 NYT, WP] 

In Munthiriya, a border point 110 miles east of 
Baghdad, Iran unilaterally released 480 Iraqi pris- 
oners of war (POWs) captured during the Iran- 
Iraq War from 1980 to 1988. [5/5 FT, WP, 5/10 
FBIS] 

May 8: The Cairo-based Middle East News 
Agency (MENA) reported that Iraqi Foreign Min- 
ister Muhammad Sa’id al-Sahhaf had arrived in 
Cairo for a “private” visit. [5/10 FBIS] 

May 9: Egyptian Foreign Minister Musa met with 
leader of the Sudanese opposition National Dem- 
ocratic Alliance Muhammad Uthman al-Mir- 
gham, to discuss ways of ending the conflict in 
Sudan. [5/10 FBIS] | 

June 11: IRNA reported that in Tehran, Azerbai- 
jani President Heydar Aliyev had met with Iranian 
President Khatami, to discuss ways of strength- 
ening security and stability in the region. [6/13 
FBIS] 

June 14; The Israel-based daily Ma’ariv reported 
that on 13 June, for the first time, Israeli television 
had reported from Damascus, Syria, covering the 
funeral of Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad. [6/15 
FBIS] . 

June 19: In an interview with National Public 
Radio, US Secretary of State Madeleine K. Al- 
bright stated that those countries in the region 
previously referred to as “rogue states”-——-Iran, 
Iraq, Libya, Sudan, and Syria—would be hence- 
forth known as “states of concern.” US State 
Department Spokesman Richard Boucher con- 
firmed that “the [rogue] category had outlived its 
usefulness.” [6/20 NYT, WP, 6/30 MEED] 


Palestinian Affairs 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Israel 


2000 

Apr. 29: The New York Times reported that 
George Habash, leader of the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), had an- 
nounced his retirement. [4/29 NYT] 

May 14: In Gaza, Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA) officials arrested Muhammad Deif, Chief 
of the ‘Izz al-Din al-Qassam brigade, the armed 
wing of the Islamic Resistance Movement 
(HAMAS). [5/15 WP, 5/17 NYT] 

June 3; At Bir Zeit University in the West Bank, 
students rallied in celebration of the Israeli with- 
drawal from southern Lebanon. [6/4 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

June 9: The New York Times reported that at 
Palestinian intelligence headquarters in Gaza, a 
dispute between head of service Major General 
Amin al-Hindi and his deputy Tarek Abu Rajas, 
had developed into a shootout between two dozen 
agents, injuring two. [6/9 NYT] 

June 13: The New York Times reported that 
Palestinian Karen Koning AbuZayd had been 
appointed Director of the UN Relief and Works 
Agency, the organization in charge of providing 
education and health care services to more than 3 
million Palestinian refugees living in Jordan, Leb- 
anon, Syria, the West Bank, and Gaza. [6/13 
NYT] 

July 11: The Palestinian High Court ordered the 
release from prison of Professor “Abd al-Satter 
Qasim, one of twenty people who had signed a 
November 1999 petition criticizing PNA Presi- 
dent Yasir ‘Arafat’s government. [7/12 NYT] 
July 21: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that after 33 years as 
leader, PFLP leader Habash had resigned. PFLP 
Deputy, Abu ‘Ali Mustafa Zubari, was elected to 
be his successor. [7/21 MEED] 


Western Sahara 


See also, Regional Affairs, Morocco 


2000 
May 14: In London, James Baker IM, UN special 
envoy for the Western Sahara and former US 


Secretary of State, opened direct talks between 
Morocco and the Algeria-based Polisario Front 
over the territory’s future. [5/15 FT] 

May 31: The Beijing-based Xinhua news agency 
reported that the UN Security Council had 
adopted a resolution extending for .an additional 
two months the mandate of the UN Mission in 
Western Sahara (CMINURSO) in the hopes that the 
two sides would arrive at concrete solutions for 
resolving the dispute. [6/2 FBIS] 

June 18: The New York Times reported that UN 
envoy Baker would convene on 28 June in Lon- 
don, a new round of talks between Morocco and 
the Polisario Front. [6/18 NYT] 


Afghanistan 


2000 

Apr. 16: In Badakhshan, in northeastern Afghan- 
istan, a bomb explosion killed six and injured 13. 
No one claimed responsibility for the bombing. 
[4/17 FBIS] 

The Pakistan-based Jang reported that Taliban 

officials had arrested Akhtar Muhammad Man- 
soori, Chief of the Afghan Air Force, and ten 
other officials, for their alleged involvement in 
opposition leader Isma‘il Khan’s 26 March escape 
from a Kandahar prison. [4/18 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: The Iran-based Islamic Republic News 
Agency (IRNA) reported that in Gusfandi, in 
northern Afghanistan, the Taliban militia had 
publicly executed 26 people. [4/19 FBIS] 

The Afghan Islamic Press (AIP) reported that 
in Kabul, Taliban forces had arrested two foreign- 
ers on suspicion of spying. [4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: A spokesman for the Taliban reported 
that in Dushanbe, Tajikistan, UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Kofi Annan’s special envoy to Afghanistan, 
Francesc Vendrell, had met with General Ahmad 
Shah Mas‘ud, senior commander of the United 
Islamic Front for the Salvation of Afghanistan 
(UIFSA). [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 26: In Kabul, following a decree issued by 
leader Mulla Muhammad Omar, Taliban authori- 
ties released from prison 300 members of oppo- 
sition forces. [4/27 FBIS] 
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At a sports stadium in Mazar-i-Sharif, in north- 
em Afghanistan, the Taliban stoned to death a 
woman who had been found guilty of committing 
adultery. [5/2 NYT] 

May 9: The New York Times reported that in 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia, delegations representing the 
Taliban and the UIFSA had resumed peace nego- 
tiations. [5/9 NYT] 

May 10: In Jidda, peace negotiations between 
Taliban and opposition forces ended with a cease- 
fire and an agreement on war prisoner exchanges. 
[5/11 WP, FBIS] 

May 12: The Moscow-based news agency ITAR- 
TASS reported that on 9 May, near the town of 
Aybak, Taliban authorities had executed more 
than 90 non-Pushtun prisoners, who had not been 
officially charged with any crimes. [5/15 FBIS] © 
May 13: AIP reported that on 12 May, Maule 
Muhammad Xavier, an Afghan opposition com- 
mander, and 200 opposition fighters, had defected 
to forces of the ruling Taliban militia in Kunduz 
Province. [5/19 FBIS] 

May 23: Sergei Ystrzhembsky, aide to Russian 
President Vladimir Putin, warned the ruling Tali- 
ban regime of “preemptive strikes” by Russia 
against Afghanistan for its alleged support of 
rebels in Chechnya. [5/23 FT, WSJ] 

May 26: The New York Times reported that 
Taliban forces had bombed a town in territory 
controlled by General Mas‘ud’s forces, killing 
UN relief worker Bashir Ahmed and six of his 
children. Erik de Mul, UN Coordinator for Af- 
ghanistan, called the attack “unconscionable.” 
[5/26 NYT] 

July 6: In Kabul, the Taliban’s Ministry of 
Planning issued an edict declaring that women 
could no longer work as part of UN or private 
relief organizations. [7/11 WSJ, WP, 7/12 NYT] 
July 9: Taliban authorities arrested US relief 
worker Mary MacMakin and six female workers, 
accusing them of spying and attempting to con- 
vert Muslim relief workers to Christianity. [7/11 
WSJ, WP, 7/12 NYT] 

July 12: Taliban authorities repealed the ban on 
allowing women to work in international relief 
agencies and released, after four days in prison, 
relief worker MacMakin and her six female em- 
ployees. [7/13 NYT, WSJ, WP] 
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Algeria 


See also, Petroleum Affairs, Western Sahara 


2000 

June 15: The New York Times reported that on the 
beginning of a four-day visit through France, in a 
speech to the French National Assembly, Presi- 
dent ‘Abd-al ‘Aziz Bouteflika had called for 
stronger ties between Algeria and France. [6/15 
NYT] 

June 20: The daily El Watan reported that secu- 
rity forces had begun attacks on groups that had 
rejected the “civil concord” amnesty offered by 
President Bouteflika. [6/21 NYT] 


Cyprus 


2000 

Apr. 20: The New York Times reported that Rauf 
Denktas, had acceded to another five-year term as 
Turkish Cypriot leader. [4/20 NYT] 

July 12: In Geneva, talks were suspended be- 
tween the Greek and Turkish Cypriots over the 
future of the 26-year long division of the island. 


[7/13 FT] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Information Technology, 
Regional Affairs 


2000 

Apr. 17: In Alexandria, visiting Chinese Presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin met with Egyptian President 
Husni Mubarak to discuss bilateral relations. 
[4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 18: At the headquarters of the Egyptian 
Defense Ministry in Kubri al-Qubbah, Chairman 
of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff General Henry 
Shelton met with Husayn Tantawi, Commander- 
in-Chief of Egypt’s Armed Forces, to discuss 
military cooperation between Egypt and the 
United States. [4/19 FBIS] 

May 8: In Cairo, several thousand Al-Azhar 
University students held a rally calling for the 
release of 60 students who had been arrested after 
clashes with police over the release of Syrian 
novelist Haydar Haydar’s novel, A Banquet for 
Seaweed, which had been accused of insulting 


Islam. The students also called for the resignation 
of Egyptian Cultural Minister Faruq Husni. [5/9 
NYT, WP, 5/19 MEED] 
May 12: Police officials reported that charges had 
been issued against Ibrahim Aslany and Hamdi 
Galeel for reissuing Syrian novelist Haydar’s A 
Banquet for Seaweed. [5/12 WP] 

The Cairo-based Middle East News Agency 
(MENA) reported that police had released the 


. Students who had protested before Al-Azhar Uni- 


versity. [5/15 FBIS] 

May 20: Parliament’s Party Affairs Division sus- 
pended the Labor Party and its publication, Al- 
Sha‘b. [5/21 WP, 5/22 FBIS, 6/2 MEED] 

June 7: MENA reported that on 5 June, Attorney 
General Muhammad Husni Zayan had ordered the 
arrest of three suspected members of the illegal 
Muslim Brotherhood (Ikhwan). [6/9 FBIS} 

June 25: In Cairo, a state security court convicted 
four National Democratic Party (NDP) Parliament 
members on corruption charges, and sentenced 
them each to ten years in prison. Twenty-eight 
others were also found guilty and sentenced to 
terms of between five and 15 years. [6/26 FT, 6/27 
WSJ, WP, 7/7 MEED] 

June 30: Police arrested American University in 
Cairo Professor Sa’ad Eddin Ibrahim, charging 
him with receiving foreign funds without govern- 
ment permission and forging an election ballot. 
[7/2 WP, 7/4 NYT, 7/14 MEED] 

July 14: The New York Times reported that 
prosecutors had ordered authorities to detain Pro- 
fessor Ibrahim for a second 15-day period of 
questioning. [7/14 NYT] 


Iran 


See also, Information Technology, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan 


2000 

Apr. 17: Judiciary Chief Mahmud Hashemi Sha- 
roudi removed Gholamhusayn Rahbarpour as 
head of the Revolutionary Courts, and replaced 
him with ‘Ali Mobasheri, former Tehran appeals 
court judge. [4/18 NYT, 5/5 MEED] 

In Tehran, the Fifth Majlis passed legislation 
amending the existing press law. The bill banned 
criticism of the Constitution, increased punish- 
ment for alleged press offenses, and gave courts 


greater powers to suspend newspapers. It would 
also disallow a suspended newspaper from re- 
opening under a different name. [4/18 NYT, 6/30 
MEED] 

Apr. 21; In Sarvestan, clashes between demon- 
strators and police resulted in the arrest of 150 
protestors. [4/22 WP] 

Apr. 22: In Tehran, police arrested Akbar Ganji, 
a journalist and editorial board member of the 
daily Fath, after he had appeared in court to face 
charges of violating Iranian press laws. [4/23 WP, 
4/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, FBIS, 5/5 MEED] 

Apr. 23: In Tehran, the Justice Department issued 
a communiqué, calling for the closure of 12 
periodicals. These included the dailies Aftab-e 
Emrouz, Arja, ‘Asr-e Azadegan, Azad, Bamdad-e 
Noh, Fath, Gozaresh-e Rouz, and Payam-e Azadi, 
the weeklies Arzesh and Payam-e Hajar, and the 
monthly Jran-e Farda. [4/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
FBIS, 5/5 MEED] 

The Islamic Republic News Agency (IRNA) 
reported that on 22 April, a grenade had exploded 
in Qom, injuring three people. No one claimed 
responsibility. [4/24 FBIS] 

In Tehran, police arrested Latif Savari, manag- 
ing editor of the banned daily Neshat, on charges 
of insulting Islam and inciting public unrest. [4/24 
NYT, FT, FBIS] l ; 
Apr. 24: In Tehran, the Justice Department sus- 
pended publication of the daily Akhbar-e Eqtessad, 
citing its managing director, Issa Saharkhiz, as 
“intending to disturb public opinion through offen- 
sive articles.” [4/25 WSJ, FBIS] 

Apr. 25: In Tehran, students at Khajeh Nassir 
Tussi Technical University held demonstrations 
to protest the government’s newspaper closings. 
[4/26 NYT, FT, FBIS] 

Apr. 26: IRNA reported that in Mashad, nearly 
2000 students at Ferdousi University had staged a 
rally in protest against recent newspaper closings. 
[4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: The Justice Department ordered the 
closure of the daily Sobh-e Emrouz, and also of 
Mosharekat, the newspaper owned by Muham- 
mad Reza Khatami, President Muhammad Khata- 
mi’s brother, accusing both of insulting Islam and 
spreading corruption. [4/28 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
FBIS] 
Apr. 30: Tehran’s Judiciary issued a statement 
reducing to 15 years the time of imprisonment for 
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Mehrdad Sohrabi, Ahmad Batebi, Abbas Deldar, 
and Akbar Muhammadi, the four students con- 
victed of organizing on the Tehran University 
campus on 10 July 1999. [5/2 FBIS] 

May 1: In Shiraz, Judge Sadeq Nourani recon- 
vened the trial of 13 Iranian Jews accused of 
spying on behalf of Israel. [5/2 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP, 5/19 MEED] 

In Shiraz, senior judiciary chief Husayn-*Ali 
Amiri told reporters that one of the 13 Iranian 
Jews, Hamid Tefileen, had confessed in the closed 
court to receiving money from the Mossad, Isra- 
el’s intelligence agency, to obtain information on 
Iranian Muslims. The alleged confession was 
broadcast on state-run television. [5/2 NYT, FT, 
WSJ, WP, 5/19 MEED] 

In central Tehran, mortar bombs exploded near 
the national police headquarters, injuring six. 
The Iraq-based Mujahidin-e Khalq Organization 
(MKO) claimed responsibility for the bombing. 
MKO spokesman Farid Soleymani said the attack 
was carried out “in solidarity with student protests 
nationwide.” [5/2 WP, 5/12 MEED] 

Amid upcoming Majlis elections and civil un- 

rest, British Foreign Minister Robin Cook post- 
poned a scheduled trip to Tehran. [5/2 NYT, FT, 
WP, 5/12 MEED] 
May 3: In Shiraz, judiciary chief Amiri said that 
two more Iranian Jews, Shahrokh Paknahad and 
Ramin Nematizadeh, had confessed to spying on 
behalf of Israel. [5/4 WSJ, WP, 5/19 MEED] 

IRNA reported that on 2 May, injured Sobh-e 
Emrouz managing editor Saeed Hajjarian had 
beeri released from Sina Hospital in Tehran. [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 5: Iranians voted in Majlis run-off elections. 
[5/6 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

May 6: The Interior Ministry announced results 
of Majlis run-off elections. The Second Khordad 
Front coalition of President Khatami received 80 
percent of the votes, winning 52 of 66 available 
seats. [5/7 NYT, WP, 5/8 FT, WSJ, FBIS, 5/19 
MEED] 

May 7: The Council of Guardians charged that 
Majlis élections had been rigged, and called for a 
recount of votes from the Tehran constituencies. 
[5/8 NYT, WP] 

May 8: In Shiraz, judiciary chief Amiri said that 
two more of the Iranian Jews had confessed 
spying for Israel. [5/9 WSJ, WP] 
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In Tehran, North Korean Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Bak Gil Yan met with Iranian Foreign 
Minister Kamal Kharrazi to discuss promoting 
bilateral relations between the two countries. 
[5/10 FBIS] ; 

May 16: The Tehran Public Court ordered the 
closure of Hammihan, a daily published by former 
Tehran Mayor Gholamhusayn Karbaschi, accus- 
ing it of “advocating lies and suspicion.” [5/17 
NYT, WSJ, FBIS] 

May 17: In Tehran, the revolutionary court sen- 
tenced to 15-year prison terms students Saeed 
Asghar and Abdulqassam Shafiyee for their in- 
volvement in the 12 March shooting of Sobh-e 
Emrouz managing editor Hajjarian. [5/18 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP, FBIS] 

May 18: Ayatollah ‘Ali Khamene’i halted a 
recount of Tehran votes from the 18 February 
Majlis elections. (5/19 NYT, WP, 6/2 MEED] 

Despite US objections, the World Bank ap- 
proved its first loans to Iran in seven years, 
totaling $232 million, to be used for healthcare 
and sewage projects. [5/19 NYT, FT, WSJ, 5/31 
FBIS, 6/2 MEED] 

May 20: Tehran radio reported that in Majlis 
run-off elections of the Tehran constituency, mem- 
bers of the Second Khordad Front coalition had 
won 26 of 30 contested seats. [5/21 NYT, WP] 
May 25: Chairman of the Expediency Council 
and former President, ‘Ali-Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani, announced that he would not take his seat 
in the new Majlis. [5/26 NYT, FT, FBIS, 5/30 
WP, 6/9 MEED] 

IRNA reported that on 24 May, approximately 
5000 students had rallied on the campus of Tehran 
University to demand the release of imprisoned 
intellectuals. The gathering was broken up by 
members of Ansar-e Hizballah. [5/26 FBIS] 
May 27: In Tehran, Iranian President Khatami 
opened proceedings of the Sixth Majlis. [5/28 
NYT, WP, 5/29 FT, 5/30 FBIS, 6/9 MEED] 
May 30: In Tehran, by a vote of 186 of 252 
members present, the Sixth Majlis elected as 
Speaker Ayatollah Mehdi Karrubi, making him 
the third highest ranking official in the govern- 
ment. [5/31 NYT, FT, WP, 6/9 MEED] 

IRNA reported that in Abakhsh, Muhammad 
Ansari, a former Tehrani agricultural official, had 
killed Islamic Revolution Guard Corps (IRGC) 
Rear Admiral ‘Abdallah Roudaki. [5/31 FBIS] 


IRNA reported that for the first time since the 
1979 Revolution, a woman, Soheila Jelodar-Za- 
deh, had been elected to the temporary presiding 
board of the Majlis. [5/31 FBIS] 

June 18: Majlis approved a motion to ease 
legislation, passed on 17 April, restricting press 
activities. [6/30 MEED] 

June 22: The New York Times reported that 
authorities released from prison Mehrangiz Kar 
and Shahla Lahiji, two Iranian women who had 
been jailed on charges of endangering the national 
security, after their attendance at a conference in 
Berlin, Germany. [6/22 NYT] 

June 25: In Tehran, the Special Court for Clergy 
closed Bayan, a daily run by cleric ‘Ali-Akbar 
Mohtashemi. [6/26 NYT, WP] 

June 28: Ayatollah Khamene’i fired national 
Police Chief Brigadier General Hedayat Lotfian, 
who had been on trial for his involvement in the 9 
July 1999 raid on Tehran University dormitories. 
He was replaced by IRGC officer Brigadier Gen- 
eral Muhammad Bager Qalibaf. [6/29 NYT, 7/7 
MEED] 

In Tehran, a court sentenced to jail without trial 
two lawyers~Mohsen Rahami, who had repre- 
sented students injured in the 9 July 1999 Tehran 
University raids, and Shirin Ebadi—-charging them 
with insulting public officials. [6/29 NYT] 

British Foreign Minister Robin Cook canceled 
his scheduled trip to Tehran. [6/29 NYT, FT] 
July 1: In Shiraz, Judge Nourani convicted of 
espionage 10 of the 13 Iranian Jews, and sen- 
tenced them to between four and 13 years in 
prison. Two Muslim men, who had been charged 
with aiding the alleged espionage ring were also 
convicted, and sentenced to between two and four 
years in prison, while two other Muslims and 
three Jews were acquitted. [7/2 NYT, 7/3 FT, 
WSJ, WP] 

July 8: In Tehran, students marking the first 
anniversary of the 9 July 1999 raid on Tehran 
University dormitories clashed with police, injur- 
ing 12. [7/9 NYT, WP] 

July 10: Marking the first visit by an Iranian 
leader since the 1979 Revolution, President 
Khatami arrived in Germany for a meeting with 
German Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder. [7/11 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

July 11: In Tehran, a military court acquitted 
former Police Chief Farhad Nazari and 17 of his 


deputies of their involvement in the 9 July 1999 
raid on Tehran University dormitories that killed 
one student and injured nearly 200 others. [7/12 
NYT, FT] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs, Petroleum Affairs, Iran, 
Jordan, Kuwait 


2000 

Apr. 26: In response to Iraqi fire, US aircraft 
bombed the air defense system near Bashiqah, 
250 miles north of Baghdad, killing one. [4/26 
NYT] 

Apr. 27: The New York Times reported that the 
Iraqi government had denied a meeting to Yury 
Vorontsov, the UN official Secretary General Kofi 
Annan had appointed to conduct investigations 
on missing Kuwaiti Gulf War prisoners. [4/27 
NYT, WP] 

May 3: The Iraqi News Agency (INA) reported 
that US and British aircraft had launched six 
rockets into a residential quarter in Baghdad, 
injuring nine people. [5/3 WP] 

May 13: The Iraqi military reported that US and 
British aircraft had bombed air defense sites in 
southern Iraq, injuring nine. [5/15 WP] 

May 30: The United Nations released $143 mil- 
lion in foreign equipment under the “oil-for-food” 
program. [5/30 WP] 

June 1: Iraq’s Oil Minister said his government 
would not deal with a new UN arms inspection 
commission. [6/1 NYT] 

June 3: The European Central Command said 
that US and British aircraft had bombed the 
northern Iraqi “no-fly” zone. [6/3 NYT] 

June 7: The UN Security Council voted to extend 
for another six months the UN “oil-for-food” 
program. [6/8 NYT, 6/20 MEED] 

June 21: The Turkey-based daily Ankara Anato- 
lia reported that on 17 June, in Sulaymaniyah, in 
northern Iraq, an explosion had injured 20 people. 
[6/22 FBIS] 

June 28: In Baghdad, at a meeting of the UN 
Food and Agriculture Organization, a gunman 
shot and killed two UN staff members. [6/29 
NYT, 7/7 MEED] 
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Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Information Tech- 
nology, Regional Affairs, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon 


2000 
Apr. 17: The publication Hatzofe reported that in 
Tel Aviv, at a ceremony held at Likud Party 
headquarters, Chairman Ari’el Sharon had stated 
that neither he nor Likud would join the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Ehud Barak, and called ` 
for Likud to increase cooperation with the Na+ 
tional Religious Party (NRP) and the Yisra’el 
B’aliya Party. [4/19 FBIS] 
May 4: After having been suspended for a de- 
cade, diplomatic ties resumed between Sri Lanka 
and Israel. The Sri Lankans requested from Israel 
Kfir fighting jets for their campaign against Tamil 
rebels. [5/5 FT, WSJ, 5/6 NYT] 
May 22: In Jerusalem, the Supreme Court ruled 
that women could wear shawls, read Torah 
scrolls, and pray together at the Western Wall. 
The ruling gave the government six months to 
arrange for such services. [5/23 NYT, WP] 
May 25: Israeli Prosecutors decided not to file 
criminal charges against Israeli president Ezer 
Weizman for allegedly accepting large cash sums 
from French financier Eduard Saroussi. [5/25 WP] 
For the first time, Knesset held a plenary 
session outside Jerusalem, convening in the north- 
ern Israeli border town of Qiryat Shemona. [5/26 
NYT, WP] 
May 26: Attorney General Elyakim Rubenstein 
announced that Transportation Minister Yitzhak 
Mordechai would be prosecuted on charges of 
sexual assault. [5/26 WP] 
May 28: The Warsaw-based PAP news agency 
reported that Polish President Aleksander Kwas- 
neswki had arrived in Israel to mark the 10th 
anniversary of resumed relations between the two 
countries. [5/30 FBIS] 
May 28: Amid charges of sexual assault and 
harrassment, Transportation Minister Mordechai 
announced his resignation. [5/29 FT, 5/30 NYT] 
May 30: The New York Times reported that Israel 
had formally accepted its temporary membership 
in the UN regional Western Europe and Other 
Group (WEOG). As part of the membership, 
Israel had to forgo holding influential seats, in- 
cluding in the Security Council. The invitation 
also did not include the right to participate in 
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caucuses at the UN European headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. [5/31 WSJ, 6/1 NYT] 

The Knesset passed a bill at a preliminary 
reading making it illegal for Jewish women to 
wear shawls and pray at the Western Wall in 
Jerusalem. It required three more readings to 
become law and was intended to bypass the recent 
Supreme Court ruling. [6/1 NYT]. 

June 4: Prime Minister Barak pledged to push 
peace talks with the Palestinians in spite of recent 
reports from security agencies of alleged threats 
on his life from Israeli settlers. Shimon Ridlin, 
leader of the “Next Settlers Organiza- 
tion,” said that if Barak were to carry out his 
“dangerous” plan, “his days could be numbered.” 
[6/5 NYT, FT] 

June 7: In a preliminary vote on early elections, 
Knesset, by a vote of 61 to 48, voted to dissolve 
itself. The bill required three more readings to 
become law. [6/8 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

In a test at the US Army’s White Sands Missile 
Range in New Mexico, Laser Energy, a laser 
system built for Israel, shot down an armed 
Katyusha rocket. [6/8 NYT, WP] 

June 11: Responding to Education Minister Yossi 
Sarid’s assertion that the Shas Party was using 
extortion to bring down the system, Health Min- 
ister Shlomo Benizir, a Shas member, called the 
remarks “reminiscent of the propaganda against 
the Jews by the Nazis.” [6/12 NYT, WP] 

June 13: The Shas Party voted to leave Prime 
Minister Barak’s coalition, which would have left 
Barak with 52 members in the 120 member 
Knesset. [6/14 WP] 

June 15: A delegation of US diplomats, including 
US Ambassador to Israel Martin Indyk, met with 
Israeli military officials to urge Israel to rescind its 
planned sale to China of a $250 million Phalcon 
early-warning radar and communications system. 
[6/16 NYT] 

Four Shas Party members submitted their res- 

ignation from Prime Minister Barak’s One Israel 
coalition. The decision would not take effect for 
48 hours. [6/21 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 
June 21: The Meretz Party said it would stay in 
Prime Minister Barak’s coalition but party off- 
cials announced that Education Minister Yossi 
Sarid and two other members had resigned. [6/22 
NYT, 6/30 MEED]. 


The Knesset passed a preliminary bill that 
would allow Israel to imprison “combatants not 
entitled to prisoner-of-war status.” The bill was in 
response to the Supreme Court’s ruling that out- 
lawed the detention of 15 Lebanese prisoners, 
who had been imprisoned without charges. [6/22 
NYT] 

June 22: Prime Minister Barak agreed to Shas 
Party demands for legalizing its radio stations and 


‘ rescuing its bankrupt educational system. The 


decision allowed Barak to keep Shas in his coa- 
lition but led the Meretz Party to resign from the 
government. [6/23 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 6/30 
MEED] 

June 25: In Jerusalem, arsonists set fire to the 
Kehlilat Ya’ar Ramot Conservative Synagogue. 
Prime Minister Barak called the attack “an awful 
act that causes every Jew to shudder.” [6/26 NYT, 
WP] . 

June 28: In Jerusalem, Reform Jews, led by a 
female cantor, prayed at the Western Wall. [6/28 
NYT] 

In Tel Aviv, US Secretary of State Madeleine 
K. Albright met with Prime Minister Barak to 
discuss Israel’s expected sale to China of the 
Phalcon radar system. [6/29 FT] 

July 4: The New York Times reported that the 
Knesset had passed a preliminary bill legalizing 
draft exemptions for ultra-Orthodox yeshiva 
(seminary) students. The bill would allow these 
students to serve in a special three-month unit in 
lieu of the mandatory three-year service period. 
[7/4 NYT] 

July 6: The New York Times reported that, at the 
request of Attorney General Rubinstein, a parlia- 
mentary committee had revoked the immunity of 
former Transportation Minister Mordechai. [7/6 
NYT] 


July 7: The New York Times reported that in the 


second attack in two weeks on a non-Orthodox 
Jewish site, vandals had spray painted “Satan” on 
the grounds of Hebrew College Jewish Institute of 
Religion, the training college for Reform rabbis. 
[7/7 NYT] 

July 9: In protest against expected concessions to 
Palestinians, three parties—-Shas, the National 
Religious Party (NRP), and Yisrael B’ Aliya—left 
Prime Minister Barak’s One Israel coalition. 
Upon hearing of Interior Minister Natan Sharan- 
sky’s resignation, Barak remarked, “none of these 


rejectionists will teach me how to defend Israel 
and its future.” [7/10 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

July 10: Amid a warning by Knesset Speaker 
Avraham Burg that he step down, Israeli President 
Weizman resigned, three years before the end of 
his second term. [7/11 NYT, FT, WP] 

On the day he left for the Israeli-Palestinian 

Summit at Camp David, in Maryland, Prime 
Minister Barak faced a no confidence vote in the 
Knesset; the 54 to 52 vote was 7 votes short of the 
majority required to topple the government and 
force new elections. [7/11 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
7/21 MEED] 
July 12: In Jerusalem, Israel’s Supreme Court 
found former Shas Party leader Aryeh Deri guilty 
of bribe-taking, fraud, and breach of trust, and 
sentenced him to three years in jail, upholding the 
verdict of a lower court. [7/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, 
WP] 

Prime Minister Barak’s spokesman Gadi Bal- 
tianski announced that Israel had canceled the sale 
to China of the $250 million Phalcon early- 
warning radar system. [7/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
7/21 MEED] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Palestinian Affairs 


2000 

April 20: In Amman, a military prosecutor opened 
the trial of 15 suspected followers of Sandi 
dissident Usama bin Ladin. The 28 suspects, 13 of 
which had been sentenced in absentia, were ac- 
cused of conspiring to attack tourist sites through- 
out Jordan. [4/21 NYT, WP, WSJ] 

April 25: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that two women had been killed by relatives for 
having allegedly committed adultery. [4/26 NYT] 

The High Criminal Court reduced to man- 
Slaughter the charges against Shehader Frawi, a 
Jordanian accused of strangling his wife. [4/27 
FBIS] 

The Amman daily Al-Dustur reported that Am- 
man Governor Qaftan al-Majali had banned a 
protest to be held demanding the lifting of sanc- 
tions on Iraq. [5/2 FBIS] 

May 23: The Amman daily Jordan Times re- 
ported that police officers had testified to confis- 
cating from an alleged terrorist group “potentially 
explosive materials, sketches of hotels and address 
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of Israeli diplomats,” found in the possession of 
key defendant Khadr Abu Hoshar. [5/24 FBIS] 
May 25: The Amman daily Star reported that 
Jordanian police had arrested writer and satirist 
Basil Talluri for an article he had published in the 
weekly Al-Mir’ah, in which he criticized Arab 
leaders. [5/30 FBIS] 
June 6: In Washington, DC, King ‘Abdallah met 
with US President Clinton to discuss Arab-Israeli 
peace talks as well as expanding bilateral trade 
between the United States and Jordan. [6/7 NYT] 
June 7: Khadr Abu Hoshar, the key defendant in 
the trial of fugitives suspected of links with Saudi 
dissident Bin Ladin, said that his confession had 
been obtained through torture. [6/8 FT] 
June 18: King ‘Abdallah dismissed ‘Abd al- 
Ra’uf al-Rawabidah as Prime Minister, and re- 
placed him with former Trade Minister ‘Ali Abu 
Ragheb. [6/19 NYT, WSJ, FT, WP, 6/30 MEED] 
June 19: The new government was sworn-in. The 
following ministers were appointed: 

‘Ali Abu Ragheb, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defense 

Awad Khleifat, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior 

Faris Nabulsi, Deputy Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of Justice 

Muhammad Halaiga, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of Economic Affairs 

Abdul [lah Khatib, Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Taleb Rifa‘i, Minister of Information 

Jawad Hadid, Minister of Planning 

Husni Abu Gheida, Minister of Public Works 
and Housing 

Khalid Tougan, Minister of Education 

Zuhair Zannouneh, Minister of Agriculture 

‘Abdul Salaam “Abadi, Minister of Religious 
Affairs. [6/30 MEED] 
June 26: The Supreme Court denied the right to 
return the four suspected Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) members. The government 
had arrested them in November 1999 and exiled 
them to Qatar. [6/27 NYT] 
July 5: A Syrian hijacker set off a grenade on 
Royal Jordanian Airlines flight 320 to Damascus, 
injuring 15. He was later killed by security agents. 
[7/5 NYT, FT, WP, 7/21 MEED] 
July 9: Prime Minister Ragheb issued a statement 
declaring that Jordan would not, under any cir- 
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cumstances, accept new immigrants into its bor- 
ders. [7/21 MEED] 


Kuwait 
See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


2000 

May 3: A court convicted of treason and sen- 
tenced to death ‘Ala’ Husayn, a Kuwaiti who had 
served as the puppet prime minister following the 
4 August 1990 invasion by Iraq. [5/4 NYT, WP] 
May 29: In Kuwait City, the Kuwaiti Adminis- 
trative Court remanded to the Constitutional 
Court Rola Paslih’s petition to vote and run for 
election, which would decide whether the ban on 
female political participation violated Kuwait's 
constitution. [5/30 NYT, WP] 

June 25: In Ahmadi, a gas explosion at the 
country’s largest oil refinery killed five and in- 
jured 48. There were no signs of sabotage. Oil 
Minister Saud Nasir Sabah offered to resign as a 
result of the explosion. [6/26 FT, WP, WSJ] 
June 26: Parliament passed legislation requiring 
gender separation at certain private universities. 
(7/7 MEED] 

July 10: The Washington Post reported that in 
Kuwait City, a court upheld the 3 May death 
sentence imposed on ‘Ala’ Husayn for his role in 
the puppet government instituted following the 
1990 invasion by Iraq. [7/10 WP] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Palestinian Affairs, Israel 


2000 

Apr. 19: After a Supreme Court ruling, the Israeli 
government released 13 of the 15 Lebanese pris- 
oners who had been held as “bargaining chips” for 
missing Israeli soldiers. The remaining two, Mus- 
tafa al-Dirani and ‘Abd al-Karim ‘Obeid, mem- 
bers of Hizballah and the Shi‘i Amal movement, 
respectively, continued to be held on the grounds 
that they allegedly posed threats to Israeli national 
security. [4/19 NYT, 4/20 NYT, 4/21 WP] 

Apr. 28: The New York Times reported that Hizbal- 
lah forces had attacked an Israeli outpost in the 
“security zone” in southern Lebanon, killing four 


South Lebanese Army (SLA) fighters and injuring 
three others. [4/29 NYT, WP] 

May 3: In Iqlim al-Tuffah, Israeli aircraft attacked 
the car of Shi‘i Amal movement Commander 
Abbas Hallal, injuring six. [5/4 NYT] 

May 4: Hizballah forces launched Katyusha rock- 
ets into the northern Israeli town of Qiryat She- 
mona, killing one and injuring 28. [5/5 NYT, 
WSJ, WP] 

May 5: In response to Hizballah attacks on Qiryat 
Shemona, Israeli aircraft launched strikes on two 
Lebanese power stations, near Beirut and Tripoli. 
Lebanese officials estimated that the attacks had 
caused $60 million in damages. [5/5 WSJ, WP, 
5/6 NYT, FT] i 

May 8: General Antoine Lahd, SLA leader, of- 
fered to surrender to Lebanese authorities prior to 
Israels withdrawal from southern Lebanon, on 
the condition that the government grant his SLA 
fighters amnesty. [5/9 FT] 

May 9: Prime Minister Salim al-Hoss said that 
following an Israeli withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon, SLA members would not be granted 
amnesty, and called on SLA leader Lahd to “give 
himself up before asking for anything else.” [5/19 
MEED] 

May 13: The Washington Post reported that the 
United States had pledged to offer $300 million to 
cover the cost of Israel’s withdrawal from south- 
ern Lebanon. [5/13 WP] 

May 18: In southern Lebanon, clashes between 
Israeli soldiers and Hizballah forces injured 10, 
including two Israeli soldiers, two SLA fighters, 
one Hizballah fighter, and one UN peacekeeper. 
[5/19 WSJ, WP] 

The New York Times reported that Israeli troops 
had evacuated outposts in southern Lebanon, 
including one at Ras Bayada, and one near the 
village of Jaibe. [5/18 NYT] 

May 21: Hizballah forces shelled Har Dov, an 
Israeli outpost at the foot of Mount Hermon in the 
Shebaa Farms. [5/21 NYT, FT] 

Hizballah shelling of an SLA post at Aramta 

killed three SLA fighters. [5/22 FT] 
May 23: As the last remaining Israeli soldiers 
withdrew from southern Lebanon, six weeks 
ahead of the 7 July deadline, Hizballah forces 
began moving in to the former “security zone.” 
Israeli Prime Minister Barak declared that the 


“tragedy [was] over.” [5/24 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP, 
6/2 MEED] 

May 28: In Rmaish, in southern isbn: a Shi‘t 
gunmen killed a-Christian resident. Police called 
the shooting an “individual incident.” [5/29 FT, 
WP] l 

May 31: After a meeting in Damascus with 
Syrian Foreign Minister Faruq al-Shar‘, UN en- 
voy to the Middle East Terje Roed-Larson said 
that Syria was ready to accept as complete Israel’s 
withdrawal from southern Lebanon. Roed-Larson 
also claimed that Israel would not be required to 
give up the Shebaa Farms at the foot of the Golan 
Heights. [6/1 NYT, FT, WP] 

June 9: The New York Times reported that the 
United Nations had begun its process of verifying 
the Israeli withdrawal from southern Lebanon by 
inspecting the line of demarcation between Leb- 
anon and Israel. [6/9 NYT] 

June 15; On the Israeli-Lebanese border, Israeli 
soldiers fired five shots-—four into the air and one 
into the ground—yards from the deputy com- 
mander of the UN peacekeeping team responsible 
for verifying Israel’s withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon, thus forcing the team to retreat from the 
site. Israeli authorities expressed regret over the 
incident. [6/16 NYT] 

June 16: UN Secretary General Annan officially 
confirmed the complete withdrawal of all Israeli 
soldiers from southern Lebanon. Lebanese Prime 
Minister Al-Hoss challenged the announcement, 
claiming that Israelis still controlled parts of 
Lebanon “in a flagrant act of encroachment.” 
[6/ 17 NYT, WP] 

June 18: The UN Security Council endorsed 
UN Secretary General Annan’s 16 June certifi- 
cation of Israel’s withdrawal from southern 
Lebanon, yet Lebanese Prime Minister Al-Hoss 
claimed that “six Israeli military positions were still 
on Lebanese land.” [6/19 FT, WP, 6/30 MEED] 
June 23: The New York Times reported that for 
the first time since Israel’s withdrawal from 
southern Lebanon, Israeli aircraft had flown over 
Beirut. [6/23 NYT] 

July 1: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported that 
in Beirut, a military court had sentenced to vari- 
ous prison terms 30 Lebanese men convicted of 
collaboration with Israel. Emile Yussef Nasr, an 
SLA brigade leader, was sentenced to 120 years in 
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prison. Amnesty International called the trial “a 
parody of justice.” (7/2 NYT] 

July 7: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that Interior Minister Michel Murr had proposed 
27 August and 3 September as dates to hold two 
rounds of parliamentary elections. [7/7 MEED] 
July 13: The New York Times reported that in Tel 
Aviv, a court had ruled that Mustafa al-Dirani and 
‘Abd al-Karim ‘Obeid were security threats and 
should remain jailed for three additional months, 
or until their case was decided. [7/13 NYT] 


Morocco 


See also, Western Sahara 


2000 

May 17: Authorities announced that after 11 
years of house arrest in Salé, Shaykh Abdesalam 
Yassine, leader of Al-‘Adel wa Al-Ihsan (Justice 
and Charity Organization), had been freed. [5/18 
FT, 6/2 MEED] 

June 9: The London-based Middle East Eco- ` 
nomic Digest reported that on 28 May, King 
Muhammad VI had official pardoned Mustapha 
Alaoui, editor of Al Ousbouaa Assahafi, and 
Khaled Mechbal, editor of Achmal, who had been 
found guilty of “injury and defamation,” for their 
publication of articles critical of business dealings 
undertaken by Foreign Minister Muhammad Ben- 
naissa. [6/9 MEED] 

June 20: At the White House, in Washington, 
DC, in his first visit to the United States since 
ascending the throne, King Muhammad VI met 
with US President Clinton, who described Mo- 
rocco as “a sterling example of Islamic tolerance, 
a force for peace rooted in the common values of 
humanity.” [6/21 WP, 6/30 MEED] 


Oman 


See, Petroleum Affairs 


Pakistan 
See also, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan 


2000 
Apr. 18: Chief Prosecutor Raja Qureshi appealed 
the 6 April life sentence handed to former Prime 
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Minister Nawaz Sharif for his alleged hijacking of 
a Karachi-bound commercial plane, and asked for 
the death penalty. Qureshi claimed that Judge 
Rehmat Jaffri had not given “an appropriate ex- 
planation for his decision.” [4/19 NYT] 

Apr. 19: Agence France Presse (AFP) reported 
that in clashes between Indian and Pakistani 
forces across disputed Kashmir, three Indian ci- 
vilians had been injured. [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: At a human rights conference, military 
leader General Pervez Musharraf condemned 
“honor killings”—cases in which men kill female 
relatives who request divorce or are suspected of 
being unfaithful—as murders. [4/22 NYT, FT, 
WP] 

Apr. 24; In Quetta, in southwestern Pakistan, 
three bombs exploded, injuring three. No one 
claimed ‘responsibility for the blasts. [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 26: In Khanewal, in Punjab Province, 
unidentified gunmen killed Farruleh Tahir Bar- 
jees, the Shi‘i leader of Tehreek Jafria Pakistan 
(TJP), and his clerk. [4/27 FBIS] 

Apr. 29: In an interview with the Cable News 
Network (CNN), military leader General Mush- 
arraf said that he “would certainly like to talk” 
with Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
and offered to meet him in a neutral country in the 
region. [4/30 NYT, WP] 

May 5: AFP reported that in Karachi, a bomb 
explosion at a police station and three other blasts 
had injured seven. [5/8 FBIS] 

May 11: In Bahawalpur, in central Pakistan, 
gunmen killed Sunni Muslim scholar Qari Mu- 
hammad Hanif as he walked home from dawn 
prayers. No one claimed responsibility. [5/12 
FBIS] 

May 12: The Supreme Court endorsed as neces- 
sary the 12 October 1999 military coup that 
overthrew former Prime Minister Sharif’s govern- 
ment, but set an October 2002 deadline for the 
return to civilian rule, claiming that “democracy 
should be restored within the shortest time possi- 
ble.” [5/13 NYT, 5/18 FBIS, 5/19 FT, 5/26 
MEED}] 

May 16: The Rawalpindi daily Nawa-i-Waqt 
reported that on 15 May, Pakistani police had 
arrested Wilayat Husayn, leader of the Lashkar-i- 
Jhangvi group, for his alleged involvement in 
recent murders. [5/17 FBIS] 


May 19: Small businesses called a strike in 
protest against government plans for a new Gen- 
eral Sales Tax (GST). [5/20 NYT, FT] 

May 21: AFP reported that Indian shelling of 
Pakistani-controlied Kashmir had killed three Pa- 
kistanis. [5/22 FBIS] 

May 25: At a news conference in Islamabad, 
military leader General Musharraf pledged to 
uphold the 12 May Supreme Court ruling on 
returning Pakistan to democratic rule within three 
years. [5/26 NYT, WP] 

June 4: Despite the release of a report by the 
US Congress-appointed National Commission on 
Terrorism recommending the placing of sanctions 
on Pakistan, US Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright stated that the imposition of sanctions 
was not an option. [6/5 WP] 

June 9: In Islamabad, Interior Minister Moinud- 
din Haider pledged that Pakistan would begin a 
“gradual rollback” of militant networks, by con- 
trolling religious schools and improving border 
controls. Haider claimed the decision was “not 
following anyone else’s agenda.” [6/10 NYT, 
6/27 FBIS] 

June 11: Small businesses announced that they 
would temporarily suspend, for 15 days, their 
strikes against the anticipated tax reforms, stating 
that they were doing so “in the national interest.” 
[6/12 FT, 6/14 NYT] 

June 13: AFP reported that Maulana Fazlur 
Rahman, Secretary General of Pakistan’s Jamiatul 
Ulema-e-Islam (JUI) Party, had withdrawn his 
edict for the killing of Americans, claiming the 
order was “a compulsion of the situation” and 
“not part of [the party’s] routine policy.” [6/16 
FBIS] 

June 16: The New York Times reported that the 
government had extended by two’weeks an am- 
nesty plan for errant taxpayers. [6/16 NYT] 
June 23: The Islamabad-based The Nation re- 
ported that from Attock Prison, jailed former 
Prime Minister Sharif had appointed as Acting 
President of his party, his wife Kulsoom Nawaz. 
[6/27 FBIS] 

July 8: After a car chase through Lahore and 
nine-hour standoff in Punjab, police forced Kul- 
soom Nawaz to drive to the family home in 
Raiwand, outside Lahore. Police surrounded the 
home and arrested dozens of supporters, on sus- 
picion that Kulsoom Nawaz had been planning to 


launch a 300 mile anti-government march from 
Lahore northwest to Peshawar. [7/8 NYT, WP] 

July 9: A day after police had towed her car with 
her inside, Kulsoom Nawaz returned home. [7/10 


NYT] 


Qatar 


See, Petroleum Affairs, Regional Affairs, Jordan 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Information Technology, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan, Jordan 


2000 

April 23: The Saudi Press Agency reported that 
in Najran Province, after the closing of an Ismaili 
mosque and the arrest of an alleged sorcerer, 
demonstrators had opened fire on security forces 
in front of the residency of Governor Prince 
Mish‘al ibn Sa‘ud, killing one policeman and 
injuring three others. [4/26 NYT, WP] 

July 14: The Saudi Press Agency reported that 
Saudi Arabia had executed three Yemeni men for 
allegedly engaging in “homosexual acts and imi- 
tating women.” [7/15 NYT] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


2000 

May 6: After accusing his chief rival of plotting 
to incite riots, President ‘Umar al-Bashir froze 
Hassan al-Turabi’s position as Secretary General 
of the governing National Congress Party and 
closed the party’s headquarters in Khartoum. [5/7 
NYT, 5/8 FT, 5/11 FBIS] 

May 8: In protest against alleged government 
bombing of civilian targets, the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement (SPLM) suspended its par- 
ticipation in talks aimed at ending the 17-year 
civil war. [5/9 NYT, WSJ, WP] 

June 18: The SPLM announced that it was ready 
to resume peace talks with the government. [6/19 
WP] 

June 21: The official Sudanese News Agency 
(SUNA) reported that President Al-Bashir had 
granted an “unconditional general amnesty” to all 
civilian and military rebels who had attempted, 
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since 30 June 1989, to overthrow the government. 
[6/22 NYT, WP] 

June 27: A day after being replaced as head of the 
National Congress Party, Hassan al-Turabi 
formed his own party, the Popular National Con- 
gress Party. In Khartoum, thousands gathered 
before Al-Turabi’s house to show their support 
for the new party. [6/28 NYT, WP] 


Syria 
See, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Palestinian Affairs, 
Regional Affairs, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon 


2000 

May 16: Ba‘th Party officials stated that former 
Prime Minister Mahmud al-Zu‘bi’s assets had 
been frozen in connection with an investigation of 
possible misuse of funds. [5/16 NYT, 6/2 MEED] 
May 21: Former Prime Minister Al-Zu‘bi com- 
mitted suicide. He was 65. [5/22 FT, 6/2 MEED] 

Damascus police arrested former Transporta- 
tion Minister ‘Ugid ‘Abd al-Karim on charges of 
corruption. [5/22 FT] 

June 10: In Damascus, Syrian President Hafiz 
al-Asad died of a heart attack. He was 69. [6/11 
NYT, WP, 6/12 FT, WSJ] 

Parliament amended the Constitution reducing 

to 34 the minimum age requirement for President, 
the age of Dr. Bashar al-Asad, an opthamologist 
and son of President Al-Asad. [6/11 NYT, WP, 
6/12 FT, WSJ] 
June 11: Rif‘at al-Asad, the late President Al- 
Asad’s exiled brother and former Vice President, 
claimed that he was the rightful heir to the 
presidency. In a statement on London-based ANA 
television, Al-Asad called his nephew’s succes- 
sion “a farce and an unconstitutional piece of 
theater.” [6/13 NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

‘Abd al-Halim Khaddam, the more senior of 
Syria’s two vice presidents, in his capacity as 
Acting President, promoted Dr. Al-Asad to the 
rank of Lieutenant General and named him Chief 
Commander of the Armed Forces. [6/12 NYT, 
FT, WSJ, WP] 

The regional command of the Ba‘th Party 
nominated Dr. Al-Asad for the presidency. [6/12 
NYT, FT, WSJ, WP] 

June 13: In Damascus, in his first meeting with 
US Secretary of State Madeleine K. Albright, Dr. 
Al-Asad pledged to continue as leader the policies 
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followed by his father in peace talks with Israel. 
Secretary Albright described Dr. Al-Asad as 
“someone who is ready to assume his duties.” 
[6/14 NYT, WP] 

June 18: In Damascus, on the second day of the 
first Ba‘th Party Congress in 15 years, members 
unanimously elected Dr. Al-Asad as the party’s 
Secretary General. [6/19 NYT, FT,WSJ, WP, 
6/30 MEED] 

June 20: Ba‘th Party Assistant Secretary General 
‘Abdallah al-Ahmar announced his party’s nom- 
ination of Dr. Al-Asad as President, virtually 
assuring his accession to the position. [6/21 NYT, 
WSJ, 6/22 FT] 

June 27: In Damascus, Parliament unanimously 
approved Dr. Al-Asad as the only presidential 
candidate for a 10 July nation-wide referendum. 
[6/28 NYT, WSJ, 7/7 MEED] 

July 11: Interior Minister Muhammad Hariba 
announced that in the nation-wide referendum on 
10 July, 97.29 percent of Syrians had endorsed 
Dr. Al-Asad as President. [7/12 NYT, FT, WP, 
7/21 MEED) 


Tunisia 


See also, Information Technology, Petroleum Affairs 


2000 

June 9: The London-based Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest reported that in municipal elections 
held on 28 May, the ruling Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Rally (RCD) of President Zine al-Abidine 
Ben ‘Ali won 3,885 of the available 4,128 seats, 
with 94 percent of the votes. [6/9 MEED] 


Turkey 


See, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


2000 
Apr. 24: The Financial Times reported that 
Yildirim Akbulut, Speaker of Parliament, hadan- 


nounced his candidacy for the presidency. 
[4/24 FT] 

Apr. 26: The Washington Post reported that a 
state security court had began the trial of the 
Kurdish mayors from Diyarbakir, Bingol, and 
Siirt, on charges of aiding jailed leader “Abdallah 
Ocalan. [4/26 WP] 

May 3: Parliament Speaker Akbulut announced his 
decision to withdraw from the presidential race. 
May 5: Parliament elected Chief Justice Ahmed 
Necdet Sezer as the country’s new president. [5/8 
WSJ, 5/19 MEED] 

May 16: Chief Justice Sezer was sworn in as 
President, replacing Suléyman Demirel, who lost 
two parliamentary votes that would have allowed 
him to run for re-election. [5/17 NYT, FT, WP] 
June 1: In Ankara, a court sentenced to one year 
in prison Ahmet Demir, head of the pro-Kurdish 
People’s Democratic Party (Hadep), for propos- 
ing the establishment of an independent Kurdish 
state. [6/2 WP] 

June 13: A parliamentary committee voted to 
remand to the Supreme Court a corruption case 
against former Prime Minister Tansu Ciller. [6/14 
WP] 


United Arab Emirates 


See, Information Technology 


Yemen 
See also, Regional Affairs, Saudi Arabia 


2000 

June 11: The Norwegian Foreign Ministry an- 
nounced that on 10 June in San‘a’, security forces 
had stopped a car carrying four hostages, and in a 
gunfight with kidnappers, Norwegian diplomat 
Gulbrund Stuve had been killed. [6/12 NYT, WP] 





Book Reviews 
COMING OF EMANCIPATORY AGE 


Review Article by Marilyn Booth 


Women, Citizenship and Difference, ed. by Nira Yuval-Davis and Pnina Werbner. London and 
New York: Zed Books, 1999. xii + 261 pages. Index to p. 271. Ser. Postcolonial Encounters. $65 cloth; 
$22.50 paper. 


Feminism and Islamic Fundamentalism: The Limits. of Postmodern Analysis, by Haideh 
Moghissi. London and New York: Zed Books, 1999. ix + 148 pages. References to p. 159. Index to 
p. 166. $55 cloth; $19.95 paper. 


A Daughter of Isis: The Autobiography of Nawal El Saadawi, by Nawal El Saadawi. Trans. 
by Sherif Hetata. London and New York: Zed Books, 1999. 294 pages. Photographs. $55 cloth; $19.95 


paper. 


The memoir of Nawal El Saadawi, Egyptian feminist of international repute, begins with a knot that 
laces much of her fiction: the triumvirate of God, logocentrism, and the father. Then, El Saadawi takes 
readers chronologically from her birth to the completion of her education and beginning of her medical 
career as a village doctor, sweeping through Egyptian history from her father’s nationalist activism to 
her own consciousness of, and participation in, the demonstrations of the 1940s and early 1950s. 
Tracing large events of national history through a child’s consciousness, El Saadawi offers a wonderful 
supplementary teaching text for modern history courses; regard, for instance, little Nawal’s musings on 
intersections of imperialist and religious authority: “In my dreams I sometimes wondered whether Miss 
Hamer would go to Heaven or to Hell. Perhaps she might slip into Heaven in the same way as she used 
to slip into our classroom. I could not see her going to Hell since Satan spoke only Arabic, so that there 
was no way that Miss Hamer could understand him if he whispered evil temptations in her ears” (p. 98). 

The chronology of a life unfolds from the author’s situation as she writes, far from Egypt, at a 
moment when many Egyptian intellectuals worry about physical safety, as they seek spaces in which . 
to articulate their visions. Her meditations on the swings of memory and life center on the figure of her 
mother. If her father was an admired paragon of her early life (so marked a motif in feminist life 
stories), it is the mother’s body, face, and words that recuperate that time and are crucial to recognizing 
the force—and the elusiveness—of memory. “I wrote to bring back my mother’s face...” (p. 54). A 
difficult identification with the mother shapes memory: 
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Her world was another world which made me shiver every time I thought of it, the world of 
the kitchen, smelling of onions and garlic, filled with smoke or soot rising from a kerosene-burning 
stove. 

The world of my father was the northern balcony, overlooking the flower nursery, open under 
the starry night, with Allah, and the Prophet Muhammad and the British and the king looking down 
on us (p. 60). 


El Saadawi invokes the history of female education in Egypt, alluding to her time at the famous Saniyya 
School. Her father, a Ministry of Education employee who rose through the ranks, supported female 
education in principle and Nawal’s education materially, yet was reluctant to admit—and slow to 
accept—that she, rather than his male firstborn, was the academically inclined child. Her mother and 
aunts, making the “patriarchal bargains” that Deniz Kandiyoti has theorized so eloquently, are 
nevertheless role models in ways invisible to the young Nawal but present, sometimes uncomfortably, 
to the writer and fighter as she looks back. Uncles, on the other hand, are forces of reaction to be feared, 
avoided, and opposed; adult males in this autobiography could be models for many of El Saadawi’s 
fictional male villains. 

Mother and father also enact a history of class tension and interaction. As in El Saadawi’s fiction, 
larger social forces are embodied in stark opposites that, literally, shine forth in different hues: the 
lighter, softer skins of her mother’s landowning clan; the dark and sinewy hands of her paternal 
grandmother, wondrous exemplar of strong, down-to-earth peasant womanhood. If the oppositions 
sometimes seem overdrawn, they yield striking portraits to surround the autobiographical protagonist 
as representational products of modern Egypt’s history—-the middle-class professional born of 
aristocrat and peasant, rising through the secular education system, sensitive beneficiary of changing 
ideas and sociopolitical structures, scorning yet not being able to help enjoying the fruits of her 
mother’s family’s comfortable situation. As in much of El Saadawi’s vast literary output, this work is 
both wonderfully honest and, at times, eye-rolling hyperbolic. Nawal’s birth seems to happen through 
her own agency, and extends to become an event that silences all of Cairo (pp. 19-21). She weaves her 
own story into that of her grandmothers and aunts, echoing her paternal grandmother’s powerful stories 
of female forebears. Although social class is a strong element in her history, when it comes to male 
dominance, memories of her two grandmothers suggest, class vanishes or at least fades. 

El Saadawi links the very different sides of her family through the common lot of the women she 
observes. Laced with old and luscious photographs that add visual memory to the word (bright-eyed, 
two-month-old Nawal, unaware of the attitudes she would face; eleven-year-old Nawal as the goddess 
Isis in a school play), the work is as eloquent on the socialization of girls of El Saadawi’s generation 
and class as it is forthright on the impact of forced excision, coerced marriages, notions of female 
inferiority, and shame. She can find joy in her childhood, yet also employ a forceful irony on girls’ 
awareness of their social status from earliest consciousness, as they learn how fortunate they are not to 
have been born before the coming of Islam: 


I could have been one of those infants who were buried alive had I been born at that time. This 
is what I heard people say to me when I was four years old. 

But I was born in better times. Nothing happened to a female when she was born. Life just 
came to a standstill. People were simply sad... (p. 17). 


Many memoirs by contemporary Arab feminists have emerged recently to become part of the historical 
and literary record. Works by Fatima Mernissi, Latifa al-Zayyat, Radwa Ashur, and Leila Ahmed, 
among others, respond eloquently to the recent wave of Western journalists’ portraits of women in the 
Middle East. Autobiographical works such as these give body to the theorizing of feminist scholars, 
supporting their claims, yet also gently contesting them. One recent volume of theorizing of interest to 
scholars of the Middle East is Women, Citizenship and Difference, the yield of a 1996 London 
conference that also produced an issue of Feminist Review (Autumn 1997). Of global geographic sweep 
(Ireland, South Africa, Peru, United States, Afghanistan, Great Britain, Sweden, Serbia), the volume’s 
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strength is its range of theorizing; case studies are terse and partial illustrations. Except for a chapter 
by one editor, the essays were perhaps kept too short; readers could have benefitted from more on the 
political and academic work that contributors insist was formative in their theorizing, privileging as a 
theoretical issue the “recognition of the interdependence of analytical and political commitment” for 
which the editors call (p. x1). 

Contributors emphasize that constructs of citizenship are of multiple origins, products not only of 
ideologies and constitutions but also of daily articulations in shifting relations between the governing 
and the governed. “[BJoth as a political imaginary and as a set of commonsense assumptions and 
practices, modern citizenship is inserted into a social field...[where] freedom, autonomy and the right 
to be different--central credos of democratic citizenship—are pitched against the regulating forces of 
modernity and the state and subverted by discourses of ‘culture and tradition’...” (p. 1). The volume 
usefully interrogates not only the present situation of nation-state based citizenship but also future 
possibilities for international, supranational citizenship, in this time of global human and capital flows 
when “previously naturalized assumptions about boundaries and sovereignty are everywhere being 
challenged and revised, not just analytically and not just elsewhere...” (p. 5). What are seen as liminal 
cases illustrate a politically central issue today, lighting the murky waters of citizenship as they 
tragically demonstrate one consequence, the production of refugees. One way to challenge borders is 
through gendered activism that begins locally but extends beyond the borders of the state, and may 
move from women’s “pre-political” roles into clearly stated intervention in the public political sphere. 
Thus, the volume takes issue with “an earlier liberal and political science literature” that defines 
citizenship as “simply the formal relationship between an individual and the state” (p. 4). These 
contributors see it as “a more total relationship, inflected by identity, social positioning, cultural 
assumptions, institutional practices and a sense of belonging” (p. 4). 

Yet, this “total relationship” may yield the troublesome question of communitarian visions, an 
urgent question for students of gender and the state in the Middle East. When—if ever—do a 
community’s “rights” supersede individual access? Who defines communal rights, and who defines the 
community? How can one remain sensitive to plurality, yet not override human rights by invoking 
“cultural sensitivity”? Alison Assiter’s discussion of theories of communitarian versus liberal concepts 
of rights finds strength in the communitarian insistence on the individual’s entanglement in community. 
Yet, who gets the power to set the borders of the community? The “meaning attaching to any one of 
the constitutive features of any one community may be radically different for any two people” (p. 45); 
definitions of community tend to occlude differences within the targeted group, which then can facilitate 
restrictions on individual rights. 

Samia Bano, explicating calls for the right to practice shari’a law among South Asian Muslims in 
Britain, notes that “[t]he notion of community constructs boundaries which involve processes of 
exclusion as well as inclusion. The development of the individual thus becomes dependent upon the 
community yet this fails to recognize that individual and group rights may diverge”—and this can be 
especially so when “gendered difference, within groups” (p. 163) are at issue, both for other members 
of that group and for those outside it. 

Jacqueline Bhabha shows the selective application by Western judicial systems of “cultural 
sensitivity” in cases of gender persecution, “where private choices clash with public expectations of 
gendered identity, [to] reveal the unresolved tension between individual and state interest in the control 
of sexuality...” (p. 179). She notes the irony of this selectivity in an era when “the West is championing 
one of its prize export products, respect for universal human rights” (p. 179) that turn out not to be so 
“universal” when the issue is who gets to live in the metropole. Bhabha urges the need to maintain a 
“uniform standard” that can “provide the basis for a defence of the right to differ” (p. 189) and attacks 
“relativist conceptions of human rights” for their power to mask “a discriminatory hierarchisation of 
human rights protection and an uncritical reinforcement of exclusionary state practices” (p. 189). 

Some of the best work in this collection treats minority groups with differing relations to 
hegemonic citizenships: travelers in Ireland, Asian Muslim immigrants in Great Britain, undocumented 
immigrant Latinas in the United States and, in an especially fine chapter by Aleksandra Alund, 
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immigrants from former Yugoslavia in Sweden. As “[p]ublic debate has become increasingly 
concerned with the alleged criminal behavior of immigrants and with drawing boundaries between 
cultures” or “culturalising ‘problematic immigrants’ rather than problematising the structural restraints 
imposed upon them,” (Alund, p. 148), women are defined as especially “problematic”; their bodies 
become intensified nodes of cultural “purity” and stigmatized sites of racist fear. And, as “the other” 
is homogenized into an alien representation of a “traditional” culture, the “us” is homogenized too. Yet, 
“women who have immigrated actively employ the complex cultural symbolism of their histories to 
challenge contemporary forms of subordination and, in the process, they create new solidarities” (p. 
150). “Tradition” becomes a coping mechanism, and therefore increases in visibility. Its role in 
energizing female networks must be respected; yet this does not mean that it is to be uncritically 
celebrated, This is a fine reminder of what should be obvious: theorists must listen to those they 
theorize, and respect their agency while calling attention to the confines in which it can operate. 

In this thicket of issues, Haideh Moghissi’s passionate call in her Feminism and Islamic 
Fundamentalism for a critical rethinking of scholarship on gender activism among Muslim women 
offers an extended ‘illustration of concerns voiced in Women, Citizenship, and Difference. Moghissi 
takes up the question of how community is invoked in the name of political interests, worrying that 
recent feminist scholarship too easily accepts what she terms Islamic fundamentalists’ definitions of 
community, law, and gendered spheres. When, in the other volume, Bano notes that rhetoric on Islamic 
family law in Britain invokes “ethics”. that can cover shared ground, she cites analyses that separate the 
“ethics” or “spirit” of Islam from legislative histories and hierarchies. But this bothers Moghissi; as she 
sees it, “spirit” can paper over legalized discrimination, and such analyses problematically untie the 
“spirit” from the history of its application in an idealistic mode dangerous to rights on the ground. 

Moghissi’s starting point is her unease about recent attempts to emphasize female agency within 
Islamist states and movements. She worries that, to privilege women’s agency over gender oppression 
imposed in the name of an Islamic regime, blurs different definitions of Islam; she attacks intellectuals, 
especially those based in the West, for “yielding to the Islamists’ intellectual seductions” and doing so 
“[iJn the name of anti-imperialism” (p. vii). This project is consonant with Women, Citizenship, and 
Difference’s focus on the difficulty of respecting needs of minorities in the West while maintaining a 
space for internal difference, as well as a skepticism about claims of authoritarian regimes in 
postcolonial states and “the hypocritical polices of Western governments” that deploy “cultural 
sensitivity” selectively (Moghissi, p. 3). It also intersects with essays in Women, Citizenship, and 
Difference that do celebrate women’s agency. Pnina Werbner sees the charity organization al-Masoom 
in Britain as expressive of “a syncretic Muslim feminism which does not deny the traditional role of 
women as.mothers and wives, but nevertheless demands the safeguarding of women’s rights along with 
a demand for equal rights of participation in the national arena and the public sphere” (p. 237). But the 
“spectacular acts of mobilization” (p. 238) that Werbner describes are not necessarily feminist, and 
Werbner seems to celebrate a context of very narrow choices as she talks about a gendered “diasporic 
public space” where women are separate yet recognized through spokespersons. Without more evidence 
about al-Masoom’s activities and discourse, it is difficult not to see Werbner’s “Muslim feminist 
emancipatory politics” (p. 239) as an example of the enthusiastic idealization against which Moghissi 
argues. 

Moghissi nicely explores the translation of ideas about sexuality into “religious instructions” that 
become law, arguing that this has uneven impact on women and men. Summarizing her own earlier 
work, she shows how this process has operated in Iran since the revolution. As a result, “Islamic 
fundamentalists, by embracing the female body as the symbolic representation of communal dignity, 
and by drawing only on the Qur’an and orthodox texts to explain, as divine, the historically developed 
subjugation of women in Islamic societies, recycle the totalizing colonial conception of Islam and 
women’s rights as a static, unchanging and unchangeable order” (p. 30). This is not new ground, but 
Moghissi synthesizes it creatively. She sees neo-Orientalism born of the Gulf War—wherein to 
demonize the region Western commentators focused on women’s status, in a reprisal of earlier 
imperialist discourse—as the setting in which a counter-move to assert positive images understandably 
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emerged. “The pressure of the political moment required and inspired more anti-representational and 
self-affirmative studies of gender and Islam” (p. 37). 

Moghissi is correct to worry about the discursive lurch from women as victims to women as 
agents, when the latter focus fails to problematize or contextualize such agency. And surely many of 
those whom she criticizes would not disagree with her declaration that the “best way to express 
solidarity with the Muslim diaspora is not to keep silent about oppressive features of one’s own cultural 
tradition or the inhumane practices of fundamentalist regimes” (p. 4). Her target is scholarly discourse 
of the 1990s, rather than the past decade’s flurry of journalistic treatments of Muslim or Arab or 
“Islamic” women. Yet, that discourse is more subtle these days than Moghissi acknowledges. If she 
begins from women’s daily experiences, analyzing how females bear the brunt of fundamentalist 
policies and power struggles, so do other scholars whom she criticizes. Moghissi moves from 
acknowledging the existence of a great deal of fine work on gender and women in the Middle East that 
rejects unicausal and monolithic analysis, to worrying that some of this work nearly “den[ies] the 
overpowering influence of religious practices and traditions altogether” (p. 40) and then to attacking 
much of it on the basis that it has “suddenly discovered the Islamic path to women’s emancipation as 
the only viable, home-grown and culturally appropriate alternative” and “slip[ped] into a defensive, 
refractory position...[on the] treatment of women” (p. 40). Thus, to “explore and critique the 
intellectual tendencies which might be understood as making concessions to fundamentalist regimes 
and movements” (p. 6), Moghissi attacks specific academic writings on “Islamic feminism” and on 
post-1979 Iran, taking issue with them for “locating Muslim women in history as social and political 
agents, not despite Islam but because of it” (p. 39). She complains about “rosy pictures...of the situation 
of women in Iran that work to sanitize the Islamization policies of the Islamic state” (p. 48, fn. 5; see 
also p. 41). Yet, for those essays she cites with which this reviewer is familiar, these are unfair 
accusations; and Moghissi’s readings, and her own analyses, are reductive. For instance, she takes to 
task those who have explored what they explicate as positive uses for hijab. She notes, correctly, that 
taking up the veil in Egypt is expressive of “the crisis of Third World-style modernization” (p. 44), but 
does not see that some women use the veil strategically in ways that might subvert, rather than advance, 
Islamist agendas. And, if it is “rather simplistic to think that a piece of cloth can erase class divisions 
and class privileges among women” (p. 45), it is hard to read that message into the works she cites. Nor 
should one dismiss the fact that some women do take on the veil as a strategy to play down class or 
to advance their own interests. In a 1996 essay, Homa Hoodfar analyzed the hardships that some Iranian 
women faced with compulsory unveiling, and explored its range of meanings now, in the context of the 
blanket Western demonization of veiling. This reviewer does not see Hoodfar’s essay, which Moghissi 
discusses at length (pp. -85-89), as “defending” the veil or as a “romanticized picture of religious 
women”; nor does it claim to describe the situation of all Iranian women. 

Space constraints prohibit a detailed rebuttal of Moghissi’s readings here, but it is nonetheless 
important to mention them, for strategies such as this have become unfortunately prevalent in today’s 
feminist academic hothouse. Moghissi also decontextualizes and misrepresents essays by Shahla Haeri, 
Valentine Moghadam, Janet Afary, Ziba Mir-Hosseini, and Maha Azzam. For example, in “Of 
Feminism and Fundamentalism in Iran and Pakistan” (Contention 4: 3 [Spring 1995]), Haeri is careful 
to distinguish women’s desires from state control; she is specific about her claims as she criticizes work 
on women for using a dichotomous oppressor/oppressed framework that does not take into account 
women’s agency as explicators of sacred text and thus as political actors. Moghissi names Haeri’s 
“apparent intention” as positing “Muslim women’s agency and empowerment—not despite the veil and 
segregation but because of them” (p. 139). But Haeri says precisely the opposite in the 1995 article 
mentioned earlier (p. 133). And to imply that Haeri “exoticise[s] difference” (Moghissi, p. 139) is 
absurd. These scholars, in fact, explore the complexities of the Islamist turn without romanticizing it. 
They illustrate rather than deny Moghissi’s recognition that changes in Iran have come about not so 
much because women have accepted Islamist discourse but because they have resisted it through a 
range of strategies, and because economic and social pressures have forced the regime to give some 
grudging way. 
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In this regard, Birgit Rommelspacher’s investigation of right-wing gender activism in Germany, 
in Women, Citizenship, and Difference, raises pertinent issues. What do (some) women achieve from 
leadership roles wherein they articulate notions of gender equality yet in the name of an ideology that 
demands an essentialist and narrowing role of women? Says Rommelspacher, “it is important to note 
that right-wing radicalism cannot solely be identified with concepts of traditionalism and female 
oppression. It also has its incentives and rewards for women. And it also encompasses different 
positions concerning gender roles” (p. 58). Rommelspacher recognizes the need to come to terms with 
what such movements do for individual women, while not romanticizing the consequences. “If this 
expansion and enhancement of self-worth by identification with a larger social unit is to be deemed 
‘emancipation,’ the question remains as to what kind of oppression this said emancipation is directed 
against, especially because this larger social unit is highly patriarchal in itself’ (p. 57). 

As Moghissi says, it is possible to take a principled and activist stance against both “the 
consequences of Islamic fundamentalism” and “the bullying policy of foreign powers” (p. 6). What she 
does not say, however, is that it is possible to do this and to recognize carefully the contextualized 
activism of groups of Muslim women and men who see themselves as Muslim activists. It is possible 
to analyze specific ways in which their acts might be liberatory for some, or open the way to liberatory 
interpretations now or in future, while simultaneously arguing that such acts can also be exploited by 
those who work to foreclose women’s options. Sometimes one articulation can do more than one kind 
of work, for different people or at different moments. To acknowledge this is not to give quarter to 
oppressive regimes, but rather to recognize that everyday politics are messy and that subversion may 
come from unexpected directions. 

Moghissi takes on postmodernist thought reductively, too, homogenizing it and pitting it against 
a modernity that—despite her caveats—eludes both definition and blame in her analysis. Ironically, 
given postmodernism’s rejection of monocausality and determinism, she lumps together all postmod- 
emist viewpoints into one monolithic stance. It would be easy to reject the postmodernism that 
Moghissi defines (uniformly) as endlessly relativistic and naively celebrative of “everything non- 
Western” (p. 8)—an outlook that, as Women, Citizenship, and Difference warns, does exist, 
masquerading under a politically irresponsible multiculturalism. But postmodernist thought is not 
reducible to Moghissi’s generalizations or to the one or two egregious examples she cites. Most scholars 
of conscience now recognize that postmodernism comes out of—and must respond to—a historical and 
political conjuncture. This-recognition has not always come easily; but its advent should be welcomed 
rather than ignored. And feminist scholars are once again at the forefront. (This reviewer agrees, for 
example, that Anouar Majid’s “The Politics of Feminism in Islam” (Signs 23, no. 2 [1998]) needs to 
be challenged; but Moghissi’s concern about the impact of this discursively produced new “Islamic 
woman” on Western opinion might have led her to mention that the same Signs issue published strong 
responses by Suad Joseph and Ann E. Mayer.) 

Despite her disclaimers, Moghissi seems to take the “democratic citizenship” of modernity 
scrutinized by Women, Citizenship, and Difference as a utopian space of promise, and does not struggle 
with its limitations. As Yuval-Davis and Werbner say, the politics of citizenship “are aspirational, a 
‘politics of desire’” (p. 3); their contributors do struggle with outcomes and possibilities, suggesting 
commitment to political work that responds to theoretical formulations. Says Assiter, “political thinking 
involves interpreting the emancipatory content of the values upheld by particular groupings and 
considering the relationship of those values to the knowledge that they reveal” (p. 52). Surely, this is 
_ what Moghissi pleads with readers to do, and what the memoir of El Saadawi and many feminists the 
world over enact. To listen is part of a process of coming of emancipatory age. Moghissi and 
contributors to “Women, Citizenship, and Difference” argue for critical care and scholarly responsi- 
bility in evaluating arguments for “cultural sensitivity” and “group rights”—a care that memoirs like 
that of El Saadawi acknowledge as important through giving readers the trace of individual struggles. 
That one can now write an entire book on this, in disputation with contemporary scholarly discourse 
on Muslim women, intimates a maturity in the field. A book such as Moghissi’s could only have been 
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written after a couple of decades of hard work by feminist scholars. It is unfortunate, though, that this 


work mostly honors that work in the breach. 


Marilyn Booth is an independent scholar whose 
research has centered on cultural history, litera- 
ture, and gender issues in the modern Arab world, 
particularly Egypt. She also translates contempo- 
rary Arabic fiction, 


EGYPT 


Egypt at the Crossroads: Domestic Stabil- 
ity and Regional Role, ed. by Phebe Marr. 
Washington, DC: National Defense University, 
1999. xxv + 253 pages. n.p. 


Reviewed by Ibrahim M. Oweiss 


Although this book does not give enough atten- 
tion to Egypt’s future, it is a good, comprehensive 
study of the status of the country’s current eco- 
nomic, political, and social spheres. Today, Egypt 
is looking back to the period of nationalization, 
and working toward a new era of rejuvenated 
economic growth. This is a period of crucial 
importance: nearly every move made by the 
government is critical both to the welfare of the 
individual citizen of Egypt and to the welfare of 
the nation as a whole. 

To evaluate thoroughly the various arguments 
made by the contributors to this volume in the 
space allocated would be impossible. Thus, this 
review focuses on those topics which are most 
relevant to the discussion of Egypt’s future. An 
important common theme in this work is the 
variety of threats to economic development facing 
Egypt today. If growth is to be sustained, it is 
essential that these threats be acknowledged and 
addressed effectively. 

Who are the leaders of reform in Egypt? Who is 
educating the people about the benefits of reform? 
Who is advising the government about the meth- 
ods of reform? In reference to the “intellectual 
capital” of Egypt, Tahseen Basheer writes: “The 
system has encouraged mediocrity and is now 
paralyzed by it” (p. 9). This point needs to be 
examined when one considers the traditional de- 
pendency of reform on so-called intellectuals. 


Intellectuals are needed to initiate reform, to teach 
the government about the need for and best 
methods to institute reform, to impart knowledge 
to the masses about the necessity and benefits of 
reform. 

According to John Waterbury, Egypt lacks the 
economic and financial technocracy that is “vital 
to economic reform and to a dynamic, competitive 
private sector...[A] highly trained team of eco- 
nomic experts is required to carry any reform 
program forward” (p. 24). Furthermore, Egypt 
may not have the adequate resources to educate its 
people about the new technologies and new man- 
agement methods that are essential to sustain 
economic reform. 

In addition to this deficiency, there exist nu- 
merous other threats to Egyptian economic devel- 
opment, particularly the country’s well- 
entrenched bureaucracy. Furthermore, structural 
adjustment and the change of Egypt’s economic 
system has led to extreme class differences in 
income distribution. Indeed, political and social 
reform must accompany economic reform if any 
consistent change is to be achieved and if class 
differences are to be minimized. Economic reform 
would be incomplete were these social issues to 
be neglected. 

In fact, social instability is a significant source 
of danger to Egypt’s economic development. 
Along these lines, it is essential to understand 
Islamic activism in order to be able to understand 
its potential threat to economic reform. The gov- 
ernment must contain social unrest before making 
any real sustainable change in the economy. Yet, 
as Saad Eddin Ibrahim argues, Egyptian authori- 
ties have emphasized economic reform at the 
expense of other issues: “While economic growth 
is necessary and vital, such one-sidedness has had 
serious negative repercussions in social and polit- 
ical arenas; these now threaten the positive effects 
of the economic reform itself” (p. 45). 

In Alan Richards’ opinion, aside from Islamic 
activism, there are other sources and manifesta- 
tions of social unrest in Egypt in response to the 
recent reforms. Richards asserts: “The regime 
may have allowed socioeconomic problems to 
mount so high that any reform package risks 
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being swamped by a backlash of political vio- 
lence, which, in turn, distracts both public and 
private actors from the tasks of economic reform 
and development” (p. 69). Issues of employment 
(Egypt desperately needs more jobs!), food secu- 
rity, water supply, and human resources must be 
addressed by the government, as these are the 
problems creating the social disturbances that 
threaten reform. 

In her concluding remarks, Phebe Marr con- 
tends: “In the past, structural adjustment has led to 
maldistribution of wealth and an increase in pov- 
erty among some sectors of the population” (p. 
236). On this point, George Joffe states further: 
“Too much hardship engendered for Egypt’s 
poorer classes could result in destabilization and a 
growth of Islamic radicalism, permanently dam- 
aging prospects for economic growth” (p. 184). 

As important to the future of reform in Egypt as 
the living conditions of the masses are their 
perceptions about reform itself. The people’s 
perception of the external factors of reform must 
be acknowledged, especially concerning the role 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
The World Bank in ERSAP. After all, policies 
advanced by these institutions have, as Basheer 
notes, “left the average Egyptian feeling enfee- 
bled and disempowered” (p. 11). The impact 
upon, and perceptions of, the masses surely can- 
not, and must not, be ignored. Indeed, the masses 
are critical to achieving reform. According to 
Basheer, “as long as these perceptions persist, the 
state will be driven to resist change, especially 
when it appears to come from external factors. 
This will weaken the resolve of the central gov- 
ernment to stay on course on structural reform...” 
(p. 11). 

Hana Kheir el-Din gives her assessment of the 
short-term hardships related to Egypt’s associated 
economic reform and structural adjustment pro- 
gram, but is optimistic about its long-term effects. 
Yet, the government needs to understand that it 
must achieve credibility in the eyes of its people 
with regard to economic reform in order to en- 
courage the private investment that is critical to 
economic growth. The younger generation must 
be encouraged to work for, and remain committed 
to, economic growth and a market economy. “A 
new vision of prosperity” would serve the nation 
well in providing “the kind of energy to move 
Egypt forward” (p. 249). 


Regional and international instability also pose 
a threat to continued economic development in 
Egypt. Egypt’s international relations play a sig- 
nificant role in maintaining the stability necessary 
to achieve economic reform and growth. Egypt is 
large enough and influential enough in the Middle 
East to demand respect and attention from the 
United States. While US-Egyptian: relations are 
friendly, there exists the possibility for increased 
cooperation and communication, which would be 
beneficial to Egypt’s reform efforts. It behooves 
Egypt to remain on friendly terms with the United 
States because the former’s economic develop- 
ment rests largely on regional stability, which, in 
turn, depends greatly on the latter’s policies. 

In summary, the contributors to this volume 
appear to agree that the ERSAP reforms will 
prove beneficial, sufficient, and sustainable if, and 
only if, the Egyptian government addresses the 
threats to stability and development discussed 
above. Phebe Marr ought to be congratulated for 
having assembled a group of diverse and distin- 
guished analysts to offer a revealing picture of the 
challenges Egypt faces at this important juncture 
in its history. 


Ibrahim M. Oweiss, Georgetown University 


ISRAEL 


The Birth Of Israel, 1945-1949: Ben- 
Gurion and His Critics, by Joseph Heller. 
Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2000. xii 
+ 293 pages. Append. to p. 307. Notes to p. 354. 
Bibl. to p. 362. Index to p. 379. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Miriam Joyce 


Based on extensive research in Israeli archives, 
Joseph Heller reviews the events that led to the 
creation of the State of Israel in 1948. Heller 
focuses on the various political groups within the 
Yishuv (Jewish community) in Palestine— each 
passionately supporting a different ideology and 
pursuing a different future for the country. These 
visions included a wide range of possibilities from 
a binational state to a Jewish state that encom- 
passed both banks of the Jordan river. Heller 


examines how David Ben-Gurion, leader of the 
moderate left Mapai Party, worked to maintain 
control of the Zionist movement while moving 
toward the goal of an independent Jewish state. At 
the same time, Heller documents Ben-Gurion’s 
approach to the great powers, his attempts to win 
support for a Jewish state from both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In addition, Heller 
studies Ben-Gurion’s pragmatic regard for the use 
of force as an instrument of policy, including his 
willingness to form a united resistance that in- 
cluded militant right-wing terrorist groups. 

Committed to the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Jewish State in Palestine, Ben-Gurion was 
willing to compromise and accept partition. He 
reasoned that “victory was possible only in part of 
the Land of Israel” (p. 292). The man who would 
become Israel’s first Prime Minister understood 
that, in order to achieve a Jewish state, both 
diplomacy and force had to be utilized. Appearing 
before the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry, he compared the Yishuv’s struggle against 
the British in Palestine to the American colonies’ 
battle for independence in 1776. Later, during the 
British crackdown on Jewish resistance (the end 
of June, 1946), Ben-Gurion continued to rely on 
the “accumulation of strength through illegal 
immigration and the building of a strong military 
force” (p. 128). 

Ben-Gurion remained confident as the Yishuv’s 
military forces prepared for war against the Arabs. 
He considered a “demographic realignment essen- 
tial.” According to Heller, after the United Nations 
voted for partition, “although no programmatic 
policy existed, the dynamics of war themselves 
triggered the transfer of the Palestine Arabs, even 
though only the first wave of refugees was about to 
be created” (p. 95). 

After Israel’s successful war of independence, 
Ben-Gurion was unwilling to withdraw to the 
borders that had been stipulated in the United 
Nations partition plan, nor was he willing to 
accept the return of Palestinian Arab refugees. 
Ben-Gurion was not in a hurry to make peace. His 
advisers, including Abba Eban, suggested “that 
there was no need to run after peace—the Arabs 
will demand a price—borders or refugees or both. 
‘Let’s wait a few years” (p. 107). 

In the short appendix, Heller discusses the work 
of three of Israel’s “New Historians,” who have 
used Israeli documents to challenge earlier ver- 
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sions of Israel’s birth, and have criticized Israeli 
conduct toward the Arabs. Heller defends the 
actions of Ben-Gurion, claiming: “Not one of the 
New Historians has proved that the strategy and 
methods of the Zionist movement were worse 
than those of other national movements” (p. 304). 
A bit defensively, Heller asks if Ben-Gurion was 
worse than Franklin Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, 
and Josef Stalin who, at the conclusion of the 
Second World War, allowed the transfer of millions 
of Germans. In addition, he points to the partition of 
India and the roles of Jawarahal Nehru and Muham- 
mad Ali Jinnah in the population transfer and death 
of millions. 

Nevertheless, because Heller provides a picture 
of the Zionist leadership’s internal decision-mak- 
ing process and Ben-Gurion’s pivotal role in that 
process, this book is a worthy contribution to the 
continuing, sometimes animated debate, among 
academics, who have used the large variety of 
archival records to reevaluate Israel’s establish- 
ment. 


Miriam Joyce, Professor, Department of History 
and Political Science, Purdue University, Calumet 


The Jewish State, A Century Later, by 
Alan Dowty. Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press,1998. xiv + 255 
pages. Notes to p. 303. Bibl. to p. 331. Index to p. 
337. $35. 


Reviewed by Gabriel Sheffer 


The author of this important book on Israeli 
society and politics examines two intertwined 
critical quéstions: what the roots of the current 
Israeli political system are, and whether Judaism 
and democracy can coexist. 

To accomplish this goal, Part One of the book 
deals with the historical sources of Israeli society 
and politics. It begins with the correct assertion 
that Israeli society and politics should be exam- 
ined in both theoretical and comparative perspec- 
tives. Thus, Dowty suggests that the distinction 
between the majoritarian and consociational (or 
consensus) models, should serve as the proper 
theoretical framework for examining the Israeli 
case. Then, the author suggests that Jewish tradi- 
tional politics has critically affected the present 
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Israeli system. Next, Dowty examines the “Zion- 
ist revolution,” and he claims that this also had a 
tremendous effect on current social and political 
patterns. Yet, the author adds that the étatist 
policy adopted by the early Israeli governments 
has created the basis for the introduction of 
elements of civic society into the system. Lastly in 
this part, Dowty argues that the predominance of 
security considerations, the occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza, and the erosion of ideology 
hamper further development of a civic society and 
state. 

Part Two deals with the main challenges facing 
the Israeli Democracy—“the communal split” 
(i.e. the split between Oriental and Western 
Jews), the gap between religious (especially ultra- 
religious) and secular Jews, the situation of the 
deprived Israeli-Palestinians, and the internal 
cleavage and conflict between those who favor 
and those who oppose substantial withdrawal 
from the Occupied Territories. 

Dowty offers several conclusions. First, Israel 
shows two faces: a “new Israel” that is universal- 
ist, modernist, cosmopolitan, secular, liberal and 
dovish; and a “traditional Israel” that is emotional, 
nationalist, anti-modernist, parochial, religiously 
fundamentalist, and hawkish. Second, though 
demonstrating certain civic and pluralist features, 
Israel cannot cut its strong ties with Jewish and 
Zionist roots. Third, Israel is not an “ethnic 
democracy,” and there may emerge in Israel a 
clearer distinction between “Israeliness” and 
“Jewishness,” which would allow power sharing 
not only between secular and religious Jews, but 
also between Jews and non-Jews. Fourth, al- 
though the answer to the overarching question— 
can Israel be both Jewish and democratic—is a 
resounding yes, the successful accommodation of 
Israeli Palestinians depends on a resolution of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict by means of separation 
between Israel and Palestine. 

There is no doubt that Dowty knows very well 
the intricacies of Israeli society and politics, and 
that he is well acquainted with most of the studies 
in this field. The result is probably the best recent 
book on the Israeli system, especially the current 
strengths and weaknesses of that system. 

Yet, 50 years after the establishment of the 
Jewish state, some of what Dowty calls the “ten 
[historical] obstacles” to the: development of Is- 
raeli democracy (pp. 8-10) have waned consid- 


erably. Thus, Dowty greatly exaggerates the 
impact of traditional Jewish politics crystallized 
throughout the Jews’ long history until the late 
19th century. In particular, Dowty overstates the 
general impact of life in the basically religious 
diasporic communities, and of the patterns of 
self-rule that had emerged in them. Though it is 
now fashionable to say that Israeli politics in- 
creasingly resemble those conducted in the 
“Shtetl,” most shortcomings and weaknesses of 
the Israeli system are the products of 50 years of 
Israeli politics and of patterns imported by recent 
waves of immigrants. 

Dowty’s discussion of the waning political 
ideologies is also problematic. Thus, it is anach- 
ronistic to refer to the Likud Party’s ideology as 
“revisionism.” The current Likud operational ide- 
ology has maintained very little of the tenets of 
classical revisionism. And then, Dowty concen- 
trates on the demise of ideology, rather than trying 
to present and analyze the current political plat- 
forms of the various camps. . 

There are also questions concerning another 
one of the author’s central assertions—the role of 
religion in Israel. Dowty argues that “the religious 
establishment is justified in feeling threatened 
from several quarters” (p. 175). However, review- 
ing recent developments, it seems that both Ash- 
kenazic and Sephardic religious fundamentalists 
are on the attack. (In this context, Dowty fails to 
depict accurately the Shas Party, which is simply 
a religious fundamentalist party-movement). And, 
by any measure, this is the main threat to Israeli 
democracy. 

Probably because Dowty is so careful in but- 
tressing his arguments by relying on previous 
studies, his analysis of other aspects, especially 
the Sephardic-Ashkenazic split, and the signifi- 
cant impact of liberal-corporatism, is not updated. 
The same applies to some of the data that he uses. 

All that said, there is almost no need to repeat 
that this book is probably the best available 
summary of the state of affairs in Israeli society 
and politics until the mid-1990s. This book should 
be read and studied by all those interested, espe- 
cially in the strengths and weaknesses, of the still 
developing Israeli democracy. 


Professor Gabriel (Gabi) Sheffer, The Political 
Science. Department, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem 


Israel’s Place in the Middle East: A Plu- 
ralist Perspective, by Nissim Rejwan. Gaines- 
ville, FL: University of Florida Press, 1998. vii + 
195 pages. Notes to p. 207. Index to p. 216. 
$49.95. 


Reviewed by Kirsten E. Schulze 


This is the first book that places the Arab-Israeli 
conflict into a broader historical and cultural 
context, thereby removing Jewish-Arab relations 
from a violence-dominated discourse. Nissim Rej- 
wan develops a comprehensive picture of Arab- 
Jewish relations and a fascinating survey of 
Judeo-Arabic culture. Not only does he challenge 
some of the prevailing myths on Jewish-Muslim 
religious hostility, but he also establishes a foun- 
dation for a new perspective on the State of Israel. 
Rather than seeing the Jewish state solely as a 
product of an essentially European nationalism 
—Zionism—and thus as a foreign entity in the 
region, Israel’s Place in the Middle East: A 
Pluralist Perspective reclaims Israel’s place as a 
Middle Eastern country through its Judeo-Arabic 
heritage. 

The book, which is essentially an inter-disci- 
plinary synthesis of the existing literature with an 
original angle rather than new sources, is divided 
into three parts. The first part looks at Arab- 
Jewish relations in history and compares the 
situation of Jews under Islam to that of Jews 
under Christianity. The second discusses the 
proposition that Israel is, in fact, a Middle Eastern 
country by analyzing its history, culture, religion, 
and demography. And the third examines the 
changes in Israeli society alongside the changes in 
Arab nationalism under the rather wishful title of 
“A Postnationalist Middle East.” 
` One of the most interesting aspects of this 
extremely well-written book is the deconstruction 
of both Arab and Israeli myths about each other 
and themselves. For instance, addressing the Is- 
raeli charge of “Arab anti-Semitism,” Rejwan 
shows that anti-Semitism is grounded in Christian 
theology with no equivalent in Islam, and is thus 
an exclusively Christian and predominantly West- 
ern phenomenon. He does, however, criticize 
Arab demagogues for perpetuating European anti- 
Semitic tracts alongside highly “political,” rather 
than historiographical works on the nagba. 
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Rejwan then proceeds to take on assertions by 
Arabs that Israel is a foreign body in the region as 
well as Israeli claims that they are European, by 
pointing to Israels Middle Eastern roots. He sees 
these roots comprising Judaism, as opposed to 
secular European Zionism: the Messianic hope of 
return to the promised land, the history of disper- 
sion characterized by inequality under Christian- 
ity and equality under Islam, the continuity of 
Jewish life in Palestine, and the extraordinary role 
of Palestinian Jewry in the Jewish world. 

Anyone with an interest in Israeli nationalism, 
however, will also immediately recognize that 
many of these roots have been downplayed, while 
at the same time the emphasis of the Ashkenazi 
experience has resulted in a Europeanization and 
to some degree “Shoahization” of Israel’s nation- 
alist discourse. “And yet,” as Rejwan makes clear, 
“they are its roots; infinitely more so than the 
legality of the Balfour Declaration” (p. 121). 

Another fascinating issue raised is the post- 
1967 “public culture of the Zionist enterprise.” 
Rejwan explores the decline of figures such as 
Theodor Herzl and Chaim Weizmann, along with 
their European civic nationalist ideals and the 
concurrent rise of a particularistic ethnic and 
religious orientation resulting in “reactionary an- 
tidemocratic currents” (p. 131). The interesting 
element here is the insight this book provides into 
the contribution of the Sephardim to the rise of 
parties, such as the Likud and Shas, in a clear 
challenge to Ashkenazic Labor Party dominance. 
This, however, is not the only sign of an assertion 
of Israel’s Middle Easterness. Israeli Arabs, too, 
while still suffering from the unresolved problem 
of civil rights for minorities, have become more 
vocal, as epitomized by Azmi Bishara’s candi- 
dacy for the premiership in 1999. But unlike some 
scholars who see these developments as the de- 
cline into a quagmire of “Levantineness” incom- 
patible with Jewishness, Rejwan, while openly 
acknowledging all the challenges to Israel’s dem- 
ocratic structure, believes Israel should embrace 
its Middle Easterness and truly become part of the 
region. 

Israel's Place in the Middle East, a thought- 
provoking book which should be mandatory read- 
ing for anyone with an interest in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, concludes with a question mark over 
Israel’s future, peace in the Middle East, and 
Israel’s place in the region. Should Israel aim at 
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full integration? Can Israel accept the status of an 
equal, instead of that of a hegemon? Conversely, 
can the Arab states accept Israel’s Middle Easter- 
ness, or is that notion one step too far? 


Kirsten E. Schulze is Lecturer in International 
History at the London School of Economics. 


MOROCCO 


French Military Rule in Morocco: Colo- 
nialism and its Consequences, by Moshe 
Gershovich. London and Portland, OR: Frank 
Cass Publishers, 2000. xvii + 218 pages. Sel. 
bibl. to p. 230. Index to p. 238. $54.50. 


Reviewed by Douglas Porch 


France’s relationship with its Moroccan Protec- 
torate (1912-25) has generally been regarded as a 
happy one, especially when compared with that of 
neighboring Algeria, for at least three reasons. 
First, France’s Moroccan policies were skillfully 
guided by the flamboyant Resident General Hu- 
bert Lyautey, whose patient “oil-spot” strategy of 
conquest and “indirect” methods of governing 
both avoided a bloody and divisive conquest and 
preserved much of Morocco’s traditional political 
structure. Second, Moroccan soldiers acquired a 
reputation for ferocity and loyalty in two world 
wars that made them the Gurkas of the French 
army. Lastly, unlike Indochina and Algeria, the 
French retained the good sense to depart Morocco 
before they became totally engulfed in the tide of 
Moroccan nationalism, leaving behind a conser- 
vative government well disposed to France. 
Moshe Gershovich amplifies this vision of a 
Franco-Moroccan past. He argues that Lyautey 
was essentially a pragmatist whose policies were 
forced on him by opponents of colonial expansion 
in Paris, by a dearth of soldiers available to 
complete the conquest, and by his growing con- 
viction that Moroccan independence was in- 
evitable. While these arguments are generally 
convincing, it is nonetheless true that there had 
been a longstanding theoretical debate in France 
between proponents of assimilation and support- 
ers of “association.” Lyautey arrived in Morocco 
with certain preconceived ideas, among them a 


preference, at least in public, for Gallieni’s 
“peaceful penetration” methods of conquest, and 
the conviction that France’s disastrous settlement 
policies in Algeria should not be replicated in 
Morocco. He also realized, from his earliest days 
in Tonkin, the entire raison d’étre of colonialism 
was to prepare the colonies for self-government. 

Gershovich provides an admirably succinct 
summary of the French side of the Rif War, the 
event that hastened Lyautey’s departure. His con- 
temporaries, including Charles de Gaulle, de- 
nounced Lyautey’s removal and the subsequent 
“Algerianization of Morocco” as a coup orches- 
trated by military and colonial interests hostile to 
Lyautey’s imaginative and successful methods. 
However, Gershovich argues that, by 1925, only 
the rhetoric of Lyautey’s original vision of 
“peaceful penetration” and “indirect rule” sur- 
vived, Indeed, one may ask if Lyautey’s vision 
was ever anything more than propaganda calcu- 
lated to seduce the French people, rather than 
reflect Moroccan realities. He overlooks Edmund 
Burke’s point that Lyautey’s “oil-spot” methods 
actually provoked much of the resistance to the 
advance of French rule, especially east of the 
Atlas. Gershovich is on much firmer ground when 
he argues that Lyautey’s successors perpetuated, 
rather than reversed, most of his policies, espe- 
cially the attempt to quarantine rural Berbers from 
advanced urban Arab nationalist opinion. In Ger- 
shovich’s defense, Lyautey remains an elusive 
character who, despite several studies, awaits his 
biographer. 

The transformation of the sharifian makhzan 
into modern colonial auxiliaries is worth a study 
in itself, especially as the combat record of 
Moroccan soldiers in French uniform was truly 
stunning. Gershovich is content to record, rather 
than to account for, the success of a force over- 
whelmingly recruited among illiterate Berber 
tribesmen. So many questions are left unan- 
swered. It would be interesting to know, for 
instance, how Moroccan units serving with the 
Corps Expéditionnaire Francais at Monte 
Cassino in 1944 could absorb up to 80 percent 
casualty rates and still leave some of the toughest 
troops in the German army screaming for relief. 
One would also like to know how the experience 
of the American occupation, and service in Italy 
and France, impacted the political views of Mo- 
roccan soldiers. Gershovich concludes that France 


bequeathed Morocco an army focused on profes- 
sionalism rather than nationalism, despite the fact 
that the career prospects of the limited numbers of 
Moroccan promoted officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers (NCOs) were distinctly curtailed 
by the French command. The legacy of French 
rule was a post-independence army closely asso- 
ciated with the personality of the King, rather than 
one that saw itself as a national expression of the 
Moroccan people. 

Finally, French soldiers departed Morocco with 
barely a murmur of protest in 1956, unlike Algeria 
where the trauma of decolonization terminated the 
Fourth French Republic and came within an 
eyelash of overturning its successor under Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. While Gershovich is not 
writing a book about decolonization, it would 
have been interesting to know why French sol- 
diers, stubborn in Indochina and Algeria to the 
point of mutiny, willingly acquiesced to the evac- 
uation of a protectorate regarded as France’s 
preeminent success story. 

Gershovich’s focus is very much on the French, 
rather than on the indigenous, point of view. 
Nevertheless, French Military Rule supplies an 
extremely competent and useful overview of the 
conquest and military governance of Morocco 
that may serve as an excellent introduction to the 
French colonial period in Morocco. 


Douglas Porch, Naval Postgraduate School 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Changed Identities: The Challenge of the 
New Generation in Saudi Arabia, by Mai 
Yamani. London: The Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 2000. xxii + 149 pages. Append. to 
p. 165. Bibl. to p. 170. $19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Gawdat Bahgat 


Saudi Arabia contains more than one-fourth of 
global proven oil reserves, and is the world’s 
leading oil producer, exporter, and holder of spare 
oil production capacity. Thus, strategically and 
economically, the Kingdom occupies a central 
place on the world stage. The international com- 
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munity demonstrated its strong commitment to 
the security of Saudi Arabia during the 1991 Gulf 
War, as well as in its aftermath. Accordingly, 
many students of Saudi policy argue that Riyadh 
is, relatively speaking, secure from external 
threats and that the main challenge is internal 
stability. For the past several years, the Kingdom 
has confronted serious questions regarding its 
socio-economic and political development. These 
include a rising unemployment rate, a mismatch 
between the educational system and the labor 
market, a “gender gap,” the succession question, 
and many others. Given the conservative nature of 
Saudi society and values, most of the literature 
addressing these important questions has been 
carried out by Western scholars. In other words, 
the literature available on the Kingdom does not 
provide enough information on how Saudis, 
themselves, feel about these issues. This is exactly 
what makes Mai Yamani’s work a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the changes 
taking place in Saudi society. 

As a Saudi woman with extensive training in 
Western social science, Yamani is positioned to 
present a unique perspective of how young Saudi 
men and women interact with the current changes 
in their society. According to Yamani, the Saudi 
population can be divided into three generations: 
the first, consisting of those who were born in the 
1930s, when the Kingdom was united and created 
as a nation state; the second, made up of those 
who were born in the 1950s and who, in their 
adulthood, experienced the oil boom; and the 
third, who, born in the 1970s and 1980s, have had 
to deal with the severe fluctuations of oil prices 
and unprecedented exposure to Western media 
and values. Yamani’s work focuses on this third 
generation. The author’s goal is to highlight the 
psychological clash within Saudi society between 
continuity and change. Yamani’s analysis draws 
upon her dozens of interviews with Saudi men 
and women between the ages of 15 and 30, 
conducted mainly in Saudi Arabia and in Arabic. 
Yamani’s interview subjects include members of 
seven overlapping groups: the royal family; other 
high-ranking and politically-connected families; 
key trading and business families; intellectuals; 
the new middle class; those of rural origin; and 
religious activists. 

The book documents what these youths said 
about controversial issues, such as the declining 
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standards of living, gender identity, the royal 
family, the role of Islam in daily life, and the 
Kingdom’s close relations with the United States. 
A main theme of the study is how modernization 
and economic growth have raced far ahead of 
social and political development. Put differently, 


there is a large gap between the conservative - 


Saudi social and political values on one hand, and 
the country’s modern economic infrastructure on 
the other. The dilemma facing many members of 
this third generation is how to benefit from West- 
em technology and, at the same time, reject 
Western values. Yamani concludes that, in spite 
of signs of growing discontent among Saudi 
youths, these latter are not revolutionary. They 
can be accommodated both socially and econom- 
ically. Nevertheless, the question of how to keep 
the balance between conservative Saudi values 
and increasing exposure to Western ways of life 
and integration in the modern world has yet to be 
addressed. 


Gawdat Bahgat, Director of Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Indiana University of Pennsylva- 
nia, is the author of The Persian Gulf at the Dawn 
of the New Millennium and numerous articles on 
the Middle East. 


Tensions in Arabia: The Saudi- Yemeni 
Fault Line, ed. by Renaud Detalle. Baden- 
Baden: Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft, 2000. 169 
pages. Maps. Annex to p. 181. DM 234, paper. 


Reviewed by Mark N. Katz 


In this volume, six European specialists analyze 
different facets of the chronically tense relation- 
ship between Saudi Arabia and Yemen. In chapter 
one, Richard Schofield reviews the complex 
boundary dispute between the two neighboring 
states. Renaud Detalle discusses the broader Sau- 
di- Yemeni relationship in chapter two. In the next 
chapter, Horst Kopp inventories both the water 
and petroleum resources possessed by the two 
countries, paying particular attention to what is 
(or might be) located in the border region. 
Nathalie Fustier discusses Saudi perspectives 
and US interests in chapter four. Liesl Graz 
reviews the foreign policies of France, Germany, 


and Britain toward Saudi Arabia and Yemen in 
chapter five. Following this chapter is Eric 
Watkins’ examination of European Union (EU) 
foreign policy options concerning the Saudi-Ye- 
meni conflict under four different scenarios, rang- 
ing from peaceful resolution to open warfare. In 
chapter seven, Renaud Detalle proposes different 
foreign policy options that the European Commis- 
sion itself might pursue, especially with regard to 
the political and economic development of 
Yemen. 

Although the contributors to this volume are 
generally in agreement, there are some important 
differences between some of them. Whereas 
Renaud Detalle (in chapter two) seems to regard 
“Yemeni democracy” as an established fact, Eric 
Watkins correctly points out where reality di- 
verges from rhetoric about this. But in Detalle’s 
concluding chapter (which was written in late 
1999, while the others appear to have been written 
in mid-1998), he refers to Yemen’s “questionable 
democracy” (pp. 151-52) in the aftermath of the 
less than free and fair 1999 presidential elections. 

Further, while Detalle (in chapter seven) ex- 
plores what an active EU foreign policy might 
strive for—especially regarding the political 
transformation of Yemen-—Liesl Graz’s analysis 
suggests that Germany, France, and Britain have 
much more at stake in Saudi Arabia than in 
Yemen. 

Most of the chapters are carefully researched 
and ably written. The chapter by Nathalie Fustier, 
however, is an unfortunate exception. Fustier 
makes several exaggerated statements, claiming, 
for example, that the Saudi and US positions on 
the Middle East peace process and dual contain- 
ment “became irreconcilable” (p. 99). She also 
accepts as fact reports that the United States is 
seeking a military base in Yemen, never question- 
ing whether Washington would wish to have a 
base in such an unstable country when it already 
enjoys the use of military facilities in both Saudi 
Arabia and Oman. The credibility of Fustier’s 
statements are further undermined by the fact that 
she does not cite a single source to back them up. 

The biggest problem with the book is the 
presumption held by all the authors that Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen were unlikely to resolve their 
border dispute. Yet, just such a settlement was 
reached in mid-2000. Despite this, the book is 
well worth reading, for it provides a detailed 


discussion not only of the border issue, but of the 
broader Saudi-Yemeni relationship—which is un- 
likely to remain free from problems in the future. 


Mark N. Katz, Professor of Government and 
Politics at George Mason University. 


wt 


Saudi Arabia and the United States: Birth 
of a Security Partnership, by Parker T. Hart. 
ADST-DACOR Diplomats and Diplomacy Se- 
ries. Bloomington and Indianapolis, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 1998. xxiii + 253 pages. Notes 
to p. 269. Bibl. to p. 272. Index to p.283. $39. 


Reviewed by David E. Long 


History, a noted historian is claimed to have said, 
is just one darned thing after another, or words to 
that effect. Whether he actually said so or not, it is 
hard to imagine any professional American For- 
eign Service Officer with many years of distin- 
guished service not subscribing to that point of 
view. Ambassador Parker Hart’s memoir of his 
many years of dealing with Saudi Arabia amply 
illustrates the point. During the years he served 
there, many seminal events occurred that marked 
the early development of the special relationship 
that the United States and Saudi Arabia have 
enjoyed over the past seven decades. The book, 
which focuses primarily on mutual security coop- 
eration, essentially covers the years 1942 to 1965. 
During that period, Hart served three tours of duty 
in the Kingdom, a noteworthy accomplishment in 
itself. He opened the US Consulate in Dhahran in 
1944, returned there as Consul General, 1949-50, 
and served as US Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
1961-65. 

The strength of the book lies in Hart’s ability to 
convey the unfolding of events in a very real and 
personal manner without in any way sacrificing 
the author’s high standards of objectivity and 
meticulous attention to factual detail. History is 
much more than facts and dates. Many of the 
events covered in the book have been dealt with 
elsewhere. What few other books have done so 
well, however, is to breathe life into the factual 
record, One can almost experience the fierce 
desert heat when reading of Hart’s treks across the 
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searing sands, and can more fully appreciate 
thegreatness of men such as King Abd al-Aziz 
and King Faysal as Hart candidly, yet intimately, 
recounts audiences with them. The rich narration 
and attention to detail with which “Pete” Hart, as 
he was affectionately known to his friends, has 
written his personal observations allow the reader 
to share what it was like, not just to observe, but 
to participate in the making of history. 

One could speculate on how much Ambassador 
Hart himself realized just how alive he made the 
life and times of an era that, while still within 
human memory, is as remote from the vast ma- 
jority of Saudi citizens today as the Middle Ages. 
At the conclusion of the book, Hart comments on 
the close working relationship between the US 
Army Corps of Engineers and Saudi Arabia, 
begun during his tenure as Ambassador. He ob- 
serves that in contributing to Saudi military readi- 
ness, this relationship “proved its value in 
Operations Desert Shield and Desert Storm” (p. 
251). Important as Hart might have felt it was to 
highlight this contribution, of far greater value is 
how this memoir captures so compellingly the 
attitudes and concerns of the Saudi leadership and 
the political, economic, social,.and even physical 
environment in which it labored in joining with 
the United States in creating their special relation- 
ship. 

Seen in that light, Saudi Arabia and the United 
States adds a new dimension to understanding the 
present-day bilateral relationship. This is particu- 
larly important when one considers the mind- 
boggling rate of change that has occurred in the 
Kingdom since Ambassador Hart was last sta- 
tioned there--so much so that the Saudis have felt 
compelled to construct Janadriyya, a special cen- 
ter near Riyadh for preserving Saudi culture, arts, 
and architecture. It is almost eerie how much 
Janadriyya resembles the Saudi Arabia that Am- 
bassador Hart knew so well and which has almost 
entirely disappeared in the rush toward modern- 
ization. His memoir should be required reading 
for anyone wishing to dig beneath the facts and 
figures in seeking a better understanding of US- 
Saudi relations. 


David E. Long is the author of The Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia. 
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TURKEY 


Turkey. Anglo-American Security Inter- 
ests 1945-1952: The First Enlargement of 
NATO, by Ekavi Athanassopoulou. London and 
Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 1999. 274 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 267. Index to p. 274. $59.50. 


Reviewed by Kemal H. Karpat 


This excellent seven-chapter book deals with a 
seminal event in Turkish diplomatic history: the 
developments which led to the acceptance of 
Turkey (and Greece) as a member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) on 15 Feb- 
ruary 1952), following the invitation of the Atlan- 
tic Council issued on 15 October 1951. The book 
is based on a careful and critical analysis of the 
US and British diplomatic correspondence, the 
memories of various Turkish, American, and 
British statesmen, newspaper and review articles, 
and secondary published sources. The author 
indicates how Turkey, benefitting from the moral 
support of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of Friend- 
ship of 1921 and the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 
Neutrality of 1925, finally reached an agreement 
with the British on Mosul in 1926. Ankara then 
went on to consolidate its relations with its Balkan 
neighbors through the Balkan Pact of 1934, in 
large part in order to counter Mussolini’s expan- 
sionist threat, which also persuaded the British to 
acquiesce to Turkish demands to militarize the 
Dardanelles Straits through the Montreux Con- 
vention of 1936 and culminated in the treaty of 
alliance with Britain and France in 1939. Despite 
British pressure, Turkey did not enter World War 
Two until 1945, for it lacked sufficient arms and 
feared that the likely Soviet “help” would turn 
into occupation and subversion. The Treaty of 
1939, according to Athanassopoulou, served as a 
legitimate basis for Turkey to ask for Western 
support against Soviet threats in the mid-1940s 
and, later, for membership in the European Coun- 
cil and European Economic Cooperation Organi- 
zation. However, the same treaty provided the 
foundation for the British refusal to back Turkey’s 
demands for membership in the European-Atlan- 
tic defense system, since the 1939 treaty, suppos- 
edly, provided Ankara with enough security 


guarantees—although: in practice London was 
unable to meet its military and economic obliga- 
tions. American military aid to Turkey (and 
Greece) to oppose Soviet expansion, which 
started with the Truman doctrine in 1947, was the 
beginning of a new and crucial era in Turkey’s 
search for security and for its long-stated goal of 
becoming a member of the Western world. Tur- 
key was eager to use London’s influence with the 
Americans to expand and strengthen its relations 
with the United States in the hope that, in the end, 
Washington would assume responsibility for the 
defense of the Middle East (actually the Eastern 
Mediterranean) as part of the Western defense 
system. That is ultimately what happened, due 
partly to the heavy US military investment in 
Turkey and to the growing military potential of 
the Turkish armed forces to assure the defense of 
the Western Alliance. 

Dr. Athanassopoulou examines also a variety 
of other developments, such as Turkey’s contri- 
bution of a brigade to the defense of South Korea, 
its acceptance of parliamentary democracy, and 
the anti-British revolutionary movements in 
Egypt and elsewhere in the Arab world, which 
increased Ankara’s strategic importance in the 
eyes of the US officials and led to the demise of 
the British presence in the Middle East. However, 
almost to the end, Britain opposed the outright 
acceptance of Turkey into the Atlantic Pact. 
Instead, Britain proposed that Turkey play a 
central role in the Middle East Command, the 
main goal of which was to prop up the crumbling 
British Empire in the Middle East. The author 
could have dealt at greater length with the sensa- 
tionally positive reports in the US press about the 
fighting prowess of the Turkish troops in Korea, 
that endeared, temporarily to be sure, Turkey to 
the American public and eased its acceptance into 
the Atlantic Pact. She might have added, also, 
although the issue is outside her time span, that 
the idea of a Middle East Command spawned the 
unsuccessful Baghdad Pact of 1956, which in- 
cluded Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan, but did 
not include Egypt—the main prize sought by the 
British. 

In witnessing the rapid downfall of the British 
and French imperial holdings in the Middle East 
in 1945-52, one cannot help but remember the 
advice of Ottoman statesmen to the British that 
the dismantling of the Sultan’s empire would 


ultimately entail the downfall of the British. The 
long-tested traditional political wisdom of the 
Ottomans proved more enduring than the Euro- 
pean “scientific” reasoning. Such Ottoman polit- 
ical sagacity, minus its imperial dimensions, 
brought the Turks into the NATO, although few 
Turkish diplomats would acknowledge their debt 
to their Ottoman predecessors. 

Dr. Athanassopoulu must be congratulated for 
her objective appraisal of Turkish leaders’ relent- 
less and well-focused efforts to understand the 
motives, goals, and psychology of the British, 
Americans, and French (who played a secondary 
role); and to reshape Turkey’s foreign policy to 
serve that country’s own interests. 

The author rightly indicates that the Turkish 
drive to join the Western security system became 
more intense after the Democratic Party won the 
free elections of 1950, with the result that a 
civilian, Celal Bayar, became President (and Ad- 
nan Menderes, Premier) and did his best to 
expand American-Turkish relations. The author 
could have expanded further some of the book’s 
sub-themes, such as the tight link between Tur- 
key’s drive for modernization and its foreign 
policy, the special role of the Pentagon in pushing 
for Turkey’s entry into the Atlantic Pact, and the 
influence of the Turkish military on the country’s 
foreign policy. She also might have added also 
that NATO membership sealed Turkey’s political 
and cultural destiny by providing 50 years of 
security, assistance, and support which acceler- 
ated Turkey’s modernization and incorporation 
into the Western world. In sum, this is one of, if 
not the best, book on the subject-—covering many 
(including some hitherto untouched) aspects of 
Turkish foreign policy in the period under discus- 
sion. The book is written with imagination, un- 
derstanding, profound insights, and scholarly 
detachment. Any student of Turkish foreign pol- 
icy or anyone interested in studying the ability of 
the small powers to shape the policies of the great 
powers must read this first-rate study. 


Kemal H. Karpat, University of Wisconsin-Madison 


ARAB-ISRAELI RELATIONS 


Righteous Victims: A History of the Zion- 
ist-Arab Conflict, 1880-1999, by Benny Mor- 
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ris. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999. xiv + 669 
pages. Notes to p. 710. Sel. bibl. to p. 725. Index 
to p. 751. $40. 


Reviewed by Don Pereiz 


This is an encyclopedic account of Arab-Jewish 
relations from the early Islamic era to the election of 
Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak in May 1999, 
focusing on the past century in Palestine/Israel. The 
author, commonly regarded as one of Israel’s “new 
historians” because of his work on Israel’s role in 
the Arab refugee problem, has also written accounts 
of Israel’s intelligence services and border wars 
with Arab neighbors. 

An introductory chapter covers past Islamic 
relations with the Jews, Palestine’s geography, the 
origins and early history of Zionism, Arab nation- 
alism, and Ottoman administration. The subse- 
quent dozen chapters are a detailed account of 
conflict between the two national movements, 
with special emphasis on the half-dozen Arab- 
Israeli wars and numerous other military and 
quasi-military confrontations, such as the intifada. 
A substantial portion of the book is devoted to a 
blow-by-blow record of these altercations, with 
detailed descriptions of battle plans and troop 
dispositions, as well as enumeration of tanks, 
planes, casualties, and other data that contribute to 
a useful military history of the conflict. 

It is Morris’s research on Zionist diplomacy 
that has made him the object of criticism among 
Israeli historians of the traditionally accepted 
versions. In this work, he provides extensive 
documentation from Zionist archives to charge 
that “Zionism was a colonizing and expansionist 
ideology and movement” (p.652)—an assertion 
he supports with quotes from reliable sources, 
such as David Ben-Gurion, Moshe Dayan, and 
Golda Meir. 

Like other scholars, notably Avi Shlaim, Han 
Pappé, and Itamar Rabinovich, Morris reports 
about opportunities for peaceful resolution of the 
conflict that were either fudged or ignored. These 
included secret talks between Egypt and Israel at 
Lausanne in 1949, an offer by Syrian leader Husni 
Za’im, numerous secret meetings with Jordan’s 
late King Husayn, and interest in negotiations 
early in their regimes by Egyptian Presidents 
Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir and Anwar Sadat. 
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These possibilities, however tenuous, were sty- 
mied by Israeli leaders’ apprehensions about the 
durability or sincerity of Arab regimes, adamant 
opposition to any territorial concessions or dilu- 
tion of the country’s Jewish character through 
return of substantial numbers of Arab refugees. 
Morris asserts that, by the 1940s, “Al Arabs were 
seen by the Zionists as-essentially untrustworthy, 
not to say treacherous...” (p. 496). Even their 
Christian allies in Lebanon-could not be counted 
on because “the Maronites were Arabs” too (p. 
496). 

Morris concludes that “the only language that 
either side understood in this conflict is force.” It 
took the intifada, which began in 1987, to propel 
Israeli leadership toward moderation and conces- 
sions, and Arab defeat in successive wars for them 
to contemplate coexistence without violence. 

Among the controversial issues raised is the 
question of “transfer” (i.e., removal of Palestine’s 
indigenous Arab inhabitants to make way for the 
Zionist enterprise). Morris provides sufficient 
documentation to refute angry denials by many 
Israelis that there was never any intention to 
implement schemes such as these. Indeed, there 
seemed to be much ambivalence among Zionist 
leaders about transfer. Although Ben-Gurion is 
quoted as calling for equal treatment of Arabs 
remaining in the Jewish State, in 1941 he wrote 
that Jews should not “discourage other people, 
British or American, who favour transfer from 
advocating this course, but we should in no way 
make it part of our programme” (p. 169). In 1938, 
however, he told Zionist leaders: “I support com- 
pulsory transfer. I do not see in it anything 
immoral” (p. 253). 

“Transfer” proved to be unattainable through 
political agreement, but even though, according to 
Morris, most Zionists would have preferred it to 
have occurred voluntarily, it happened in large 
measure as a result of the 1948 war. Morris has 
been attacked by both pro-Arab and pro-Israeli 
writers for his analysis of the refugee problem: by 
Israelis for revelations about Israel’s responsibil- 
ity for the flight, and by Arabs for his assertion 
that there was no systematic expulsion policy. 
Morris maintains that transfer was never, “as far 
as we know, discussed or decided upon at Cabinet 
or IDF general staff meetings” (p. 257). 

Moshe Dayan’s hawkish-dove (or perhaps dov- 
ish-hawk?) attitudes epitomized much of the am- 


bivalence in Zionist and Israeli attitudes toward 
relations with the Arabs. At times, Dayan appears 
as a militant annexationist, in favor of retaining 
Sharm el-Shaykh without peace, rather than relin- 
quishing it for peace. Yet, it was Dayan who 
pushed Prime Minister Menachem Begin to make 
territorial concessions at Camp David; in fact, 
Dayan later resigned from the cabinet because of 
opposition to Begin’s intransigence in peace ne- 
gotiations. In Morris’ account of the conflict, 
Dayan’s ambivalence seems to characterize Isra- 
el’s attitudes toward relations with the Arabs ever 
since 1881. 


Don Peretz 


The Israeli-Syrian Peace Talks: 1991-96 
and Beyond, by Helena Cobban. Washington, 
DC: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1999. 
xv + 196 pages. Notes to p. 226. Index to p. 235. 
$19.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Voiker Perthes 


Helena Cobban’s book is a straightforward, 
clearly written study of the Israeli-Syrian peace 
talks between 1991 and 1996. The study is mainly 
based on media reports and comments, the pub- 
lished accounts of some of the participants in the 
negotiations, and interviews with these partici- 
pants and with other, primarily American and 
Israeli, as well as some Syrian officials and 
observers. 

Cobban tracks the negotiations from the 1991 
peace conference in Madrid to the bilateral Israe- 
li-Syrian talks at the Wye Plantation in 1996. 
Since Israels then-Prime Minister, Yitzhak 
Shamir, did not seek a territorial compromise, 
nothing moved on the Syrian track before the 
elections of 1992 that brought Yitzhak Rabin to 
power. Rabin was intent on finding a solution 
with Syria; and progress was achieved in spite of 
serious setbacks. Rabin’s strategy, Cobban 
judges, was marked by ambiguity, extreme se- 
crecy, and a slow pace. She suggests that he may 
have “wasted time” (p. 186) on the Syrian track 
by allowing for repeated hiatus periods in the 
negotiations and exchanges with Damascus, not 
least so in the wake of the Oslo agreement of 
September 1993. By mid-1994, however, Syria 


had received satisfactory answers from Rabin to 
its questions regarding the hypothetical offer of a 
full Israeli withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 
On the basis of this understanding and a clearer 
Syrian commitment to peaceful and normal rela- 
tions, a first meeting of the Chiefs of Staff became 
possible, followed by diplomatic discussions that 
led to the famous paper on Aims and Principles of 
Security Arrangements. With this paper—which 
both sides agreed upon in May 1995—a decisive 
period of negotiations began, involving not only a 
second meeting of the Chiefs of Staff but also, 
after Rabin’s murder and Peres’ consequent ac- 
cession as Prime Minister, the Wye Plantation 
negotiations. Cobban describes these talks, which 
started in the last days of 1995 and were broken 
off in March 1996, as a “hopeful new experiment” 
(p. 129). Wye was different from previous nego- 
tiations both in form and in substance: The US 
team was fully involved as a third party (at the 
urging of the Syrians); parallel but joined sub- 
negotiations of all relevant topics took place; a 
leaders’ team (composed of the heads of the three 
delegations) emerged; and the “ground rule that 
nothing was agreed on until everything was 
agreed on allowed a considerable degree of 
progress on points previously untouched,” such as 
the question of normalization. 

After Israel’s suspension of the talks in March 
1996 (in the wake of terror attacks by Hamas in 
Israel and in the context of Shimon Peres’ election 
campaign), Israeli-Syrian relations quickly dete- 
riorated, and no more bilateral talks were held 
before December 1999, after two changes of 
government in Israel, and when Cobban’s book 
was already on the market. Cobban makes it clear 
that the talks should not be seen as useless or as a 
complete failure, but rather as part of a learning 
process. There is ample evidence, she stresses, 
that by 1996 “both leaderships had made consid- 
erable strides in learning more about the require- 
ments of a future, cooperative peace than they had 
demonstrated in earlier years” (p. 176). Appar- 
ently, not all of the lessons learned have been 
taken into consideration, as demonstrated when 
negotiations resumed in February 2000. Other- 
wise, given that gaps have become much narrower 
than they were, Israel’s new Prime Minister, Ehud 
Barak, should have been able to conclude a peace 
treaty with (the late) Hafiz al-Asad, a leader who, 
as Cobban confirms, had the reputation, particu- 
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larly among the Israeli military, of being a man 
who kept his word. 

Cobban may give a little too much credit to 
Syria’s wish for inter-Arab coordination in the 
peace process. While it is true that the Syrian 
leadership was shocked when it learned about the 
secret Israeli-Palestinian negotiations in Oslo, it is 
also known that the Syrian negotiators did not 
bother to inform the other Arab delegations about 
bilateral progress on their track in the 1993-95 
period. Overall, Cobban’s study displays a keen 
sense of the emotional aspects of the negotiations, 
such as the feeling of betrayal and disappointment 
on the Syrian side when Israelis seemed to pro- 
crastinate or leaked sensitive information, and the 
negative re-interpretation on both sides of the 
negotiations once the talks had been suspended: 
In both Israel and Syria “some variant of the view 
that ‘what happened in those talks just proves the 
other side is impossible to deal with’ enjoyed 
considerable support’(p. 148). What is annoying 
in this generally useful book, though, is a certain 
sloppiness dealing with facts, data, and quotes. 
Thorough copy-editing would have done the book 
well. 


Volker Perthes, Stiftung Wissenschaft und Politik, 
Berlin 


ENVIRONMENT 


Water in the Middle East: A Geography 
of Peace, by Hussein A. Amery and Aaron Wolf. 
Austin, TX. The University of Texas Press, 2000. 
xviii + 293 pages. Figures to p. 238. Tables to p. 
256. Appends. to p. 272. Gloss. to p. 278. Index to 
p. 293. $45 cloth; $29.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Thomas Naff 


This volume is, largely, a useful collection of 
various geopolitical treatments. of the critical role 
water plays in the Arab-Israeli peace-seeking 
process. While the compilation has defects, none 
of them is fatal; the book still commands atten- 
tion. 

The editors declare their intention to provide a 
geographical point of view on the Jordan basin 
and the peace negotiations using “forward-looking 
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analyses” as a technique that offers conditional 
glimpses of the future-—-that is, interpretations from 
diverse geographical perspectives of the hydrolog- 
ical, historical, managerial, and political issues of 
water in the Jordan system. The idea is a worthy 
one as there has been a need for such a treatment of 
the subject. Unfortunately, this endeavor does not 
fulfill the want either in its regional or topical 
scope—in these respects the title is misleading 
given the exclusive focus on the Jordan basin—or 
conceptually; serious theoretical considerations are 
eschewed. In only a few chapters are the concerns 
of geographers as posed in the introduction (e.g., 
the relationship between people and their natural 
resources, the difficulties of generalizing about wa- 
tershed management in the face of the unique 
human and physical characteristics of each river) 
clearly applied and analyzed. Forward analysis is 
used inconsistently and with little incisiveness. 

In part because of its extreme importance in 
human affairs, and in part because in international 
settings water is always an issue of terrain secu- 
rity and national sovereignty, water is inherently 
political. Unsurprisingly, when studies of water 
and geography are combined, the concept “geo- 
political” very often comes into play, wherein the 
“geo” component almost always particularizes the 
meaning of “political,” as in this work. In light of 
its actual treatment of the Jordan basin’s water 
problems, a more apt title for the book might have 
been something like “A Political Geography of 
Water and Peace in the Jordan Basin”-—more 
prosaic, but more reflective of what has actually 
been produced. 

The warp and woof of the book’s ten chapters 
are the issues of water security and conflict, linked 
to scarcity and territorial claims, with underlying 
political and geographical motifs. One may delin- 
eate the political theme by the general proposition 
that unless Israel and the Arab states (including 
the envisioned State of Palestine) which inhabit 
the Jordan watershed conclude a fair, equitable, 
and cooperative agreement for sharing the in- 
creasingly scarce water supplies, one that requires 
rational uses of the resource, any peace agreement 
is likely to be undermined by constant water-driven 
tensions that could destabilize an accord over the 
long term. The geographical dimension may be 
found in arguments for ecological security, biolog- 
ical diversity, and sustaining the water supply in a 
healthy state, all of which require good manage- 


ment and are essential to the success of a political 
arrangement. Given the nature of the issues involved, 
political subjects override geographical ones. 

Necessarily, all of the contributors deal with the 
same political issues, but do not offer many new 
geographical interpretations—a reason why this 
book remains undistinguished from other political 
treatments and why little emerges that is new. One 
of the book’s principal conceptual deficiencies is 
embedded in the political topics. Neither of the 
two complex concepts at the heart of the analyses 
{i.e., security and conflict) is rigorously defined or 
explored—certainly not from a hydro-geographical 
perspective. A geographer’s take on these basic 
notions would have given this book a conceptual 
spin more in keeping with its stated aim. 

Some issues of fundamental importance to 
water problems everywhere, and particularly to 
the Jordan basin, are surprisingly omitted. One 
glaring omission deserving its own chapter is the 
dilemma of population growth rates, which are 
unsustainable in relation to water resources. This 
problem is at the core of geographers’ concern 
with the relationship between people and their 
natural resources. What better case study than the 
Jordan basin? 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, the authors 
(editors included)—deservedly well-regarded 
specialists—-have, in general, produced a sound 
contribution. A few of the chapters, in which the 
authors clarify several complex problems, are 
outstanding. The uninformed reader will learn and 
gain new insight from some of the analyses. It is 
appropriate that John Kolars was given the last 
word in his excellent chapter on the need for a 
water ethic in the Middle East that advocates the 
well-being of rivers: “If the river perishes, so will 
all the creatures, great and small, human, animal, 
and plant, with which it shares a commensalistic 
relationship and fate.” 


Thomas Naf, Professor and Fellow, Institute of 
Environmental Studies, University of Pennsylvania 


LITERATURE 


A Lake Beyond the Wind, by Yahya Yakhlif. 
Tr. by M. Jayyusi and C. Tingley. New York: 
Interlink Books, 1999. 215 pages. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Sabah A. Salih 


The idea of al-watan, or the Arab nation, goes like 
this: before colonialism moved in and dismantled 
it out of spite, there really was an Arab utopia 
stretching all the way from Baghdad in the east to 
Casablanca in the west. This theme is invoked 
not just by a dictator like Saddam Husayn, but 
also by some of the Arab world’s finest poets 
(Adonis, Samih al-Qasim, Mahmoud Darwish, 
Nizar Qabbani) and most accomplished novelists 
(Ghassan Kanafani, Abdel-Rahman Munif, Mu’nis 
Razzaz). 

Yahya Yakhlif, an emerging Palestinian novel- 
ist, appears to have decided, quite rightly, in this 
novel— his first to be translated into English——not 
to adhere to this paralyzing orthodoxy. Absent 
from this narrative are the usual finger pointing at 
Western conspirators and the terribly disappoint- 
ing speeches in praise of a collective goal. The 
year is 1948, and the setting is the author’s 
birthplace, the Palestinian village of Samakh near 
Lake Tiberias. A Lake Beyond the Wind is this 
particular village’s story. There, tension between 
the Arabs and the Jews is high; in the end, the 
entire Arab population of this village become 
refugees in Jordan. The reader’s attention, how- 
ever, is constantly drawn to another factor that 
seems to contribute in no small measure to the 
crisis unfolding: the way despotic Arab regimes 
try, in the name of nationalism, to exploit the 
Palestinians without showing the slightest regard 
for their well being. 

In the first two pages, the men keep talking 
about a “powder keg,” “the troubles of the 
present,” “disaster,” and “waiting for the un- 
known.” Another clue to the impending war with 
the Jews comes in the form of a bullet-proof vest 
the boy Radi has bought from a penniless British 
soldier for very little money. Everyone is curious 
about it, but none more so than Ahmad Bey, 
leader of the so-called Arab Liberation Army. He 
pays five pounds for it, an exorbitant sum consid- 
ering that a soldier’s monthly stipend is a mere 
four-and-a-half guineas. 

In every respect, Ahmad Bey’s language ech- 
oes that of Saddam Husayn: doubtless, uncom- 
promising, unforgiving, as well as intolerably 
bellicose and self-absorbed. Bey’s mission, he 
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says, is to “wipe them [the Jews] from the face of 
the earth” (p. 15). Yet, the first battle turns out to 
be a crushing defeat for the Arabs, and more 
defeats follow. Nevertheless, these do not prevent 
Bey from declaring victory, much like Saddam 
did after the Gulf War. Bey now claims to have 
captured the vest from the Jews, and parades it 
like a hard-won trophy in front of his clueless 
superiors who, in reporting to their higher ups, 
inflate the lies into tales of bravery and national 
pride. 

What rescues the story from this tiresome and 
obsessional delusion is a change of strategy that 
occurs about half way through the novel. Now it 
is the villagers themselves and their problems that 
we begin to focus on. Their plight is highlighted 
by two images taken from common lore (1.e.,-a 
cow being bitten by a rabid dog and two rams 
locked into battle) and by a brief episode involv- 
ing the thirty-something Ziyad. The latter’s mis- 
fortune is that he has been out of his mind since 
birth, locked up most of his life, and regarded by 
his father, Hadou, as “a sore trial to the family” (p. 
173). When Ziyad hears suggestions by others 
that he be committed to a hospital, he leaves the 
house quietly, never to return. His departure 
leaves everyone with a profound sense of grief, 
foreshadowing what is still to come. 

Early on in the novel, there are several refer- 
ences made to some “mysterious” papers that an 
Iraqi volunteer in this army, Abd al-Rahman, 
keeps under his pillow. As part of the narrative 
Strategy, these papers offer a more reliable ac- 
count of events, and are intended to further 
undercut Ahmad Bey and his pan-Arab ideology. 
Najib is a fisherman turned a fighter; Asad al- 
Shahba is a trusted military commander. But both 
cannot, even for a moment, keep their minds off 
the women they have left behind. 

This may not be a novel in the Joycean style of 
bare essentials. Yakhlif packs way too much into 
his slim narrative, allowing hardly any room for 
stylistic and technical refinements. Suspense is 
also lacking. But Yaklif does manage, quite ef- 
fectively, to use this novel to give voice to those 
aspects of the Palestinian experience that, for one 
reason or another, have been neglected. 


Sabah A. Salih is Associate Professor of English 
at Bloomsburg University. 
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MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


Dialogues in Arab Politics: Negotiations in 
Regional Order, by Michael N. Barnett. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1998. xii + 
270 pages. Notes to p. 337. Bibl. to p. 365. Index 
to p. 376. $40 cloth; $17.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Abdalla M. Battah 


Dialogues in Arab Politics is a theoretically 
sophisticated and thought-provoking analysis of 
the interplay between “Arabism” and state sover- 
eignty—an interplay that is mediated by rational 
leaders who were “fundamentally concerned with 
regime survival” (p. 34). Using a constructivist 
approach, which emphasizes ideas and shared 
norms rather than structures and material forces, 
Michael Barnett provides a sweeping historical 
narrative of inter-Arab politics since 1920. The 
focus is on several key events, representing “in- 
tense debates,” or “dialogues,” about the desired 
Arab national order (pp. 19, 25). Arabism, he 
maintains, supplied the normative context in these 
dialogues, which defined Arab national interests 
and set limits of acceptable behavior. But strategic 
interactions among Arab states transformed Ara- 
bism to accommodate sovereignty as well as 
regime interests. In these dialogues, leaders com- 
peted to supply a “winning interpretation” of 
events. This was a high-stakes game in which the 
winners, using symbolic instruments of power, 
could mobilize Arab popular support and control 
their competitors’ foreign policies (pp. 10, 45). 
Dialogues, Barnett argues, revolved around 
three core Arab national concerns: Arab-Western 
relations, the Arab-Zionist/Israeli conflict, and 
Arab unification. With regard to the West, Arabs 
were initially concerned with gaining their inde- 
pendence. But after independence, the issue of 
whether to continue relations with former colonial 
powers and whether to take side in the East-West 
conflict dominated Arab agenda (pp. 103-20). 
The Baghdad Pact debates in the 1950s served as 
a defining moment in this dialogue (p. 86). It was 
Egyptian President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir who led 
the opposition to alignment with the West and 
whose “positive neutrality” emerged as the win- 


ning interpretation that undermined the pro-Pact 
monarchy in Iraq. The 1991 Gulf War, in which a 
military alliance between several key Arab states 
and the United States was formed against Iraq, 
represents a clear-cut departure from the long- 
standing norm and a sign of how much things 
have changed since the Baghdad Pact debates. 

How to deal with the challenge of Zionism and 
Israel represented the second core area of com- 
mon concern. The rejection of, and prohibition of 
peace overtures toward, Israel dominated much of 
the period. The Six-Day War in 1967 completed 
the fracturing of the Arab consensus, which had 
begun a few years earlier. In spite of its defiant 
resolutions, the Khartoum Summit in 1967 repre- 
sented a pragmatic turn in Arab attitudes toward 
Israel. For al-Nasir, this meant a reversion to his 
pre-1955 Egypt-first policy (pp. 166, 172-74). 
This pragmatism paved the way for Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat’s unilateralism, which cul- 
minated in Egypt’s peace agreement with Israel in 
1979 (pp. 187-91). This trend continued with 
more agreements (i.c., between Israel and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), and be- 
tween Israel and Jordan), and with gradual region- 
wide normalization. A sign of how far the 
pendulum has swung since pre-1967 times is the 
fact that what is of concern to the Arabs today, 
according to Barnett, is not so much peace with 
Israel but the “pace” of normalization. 

The last core issue is unification. Barnett ac- 
knowledges that, from the beginning, differing 
perspectives coexisted—ranging from maximalist 
versions that envisioned a single, unitary state to 
minimalist ones that allowed for loose arrange- 
ments (pp. 73-74). The formation of the United 
Arab Republic (UAR) in 1958 gave al-Nasir and 
pan-Arabism the upper hand, albeit briefly. Dis- 
solution of this union three years later discredited 
pan-Arabist forces. Ultimately, according to Bar- 
nett, failure of unification attempts before and 
after the UAR experiment was due to a number of 
factors, including “hastened individuation” (p. 50), 
flawed unity experiments (p. 51), the Arab League 
(pp. 78-80), and “state formation” (p. 52). 

Barnett’s theoretical aim is to demonstrate the 
superiority of the constructivist approach over 
realism/neorealism in the study of Arab politics. 
Barnett challenges realism/neorealism on at least 
two important assumptions—anarchy and power. 
Constructivism rejects the logic of the security 


dilemma, and highlights the importance of norms 
and identity. In the Arab system, the norms of 
Arabism matter, not those of anarchy (pp. 10—11). 
The study also shows the limitations of defining 
power exclusively in terms of military capabilities 
and balance of power behavior. Barnett argues 
that power in the Arab state system was a function 
of “symbolic exchanges,” rather than arms races. 

This study represents an important departure 
from conventional approaches to the study of 
Arab politics. Arab Dialogues’ narrative is imag- 
inative, richly nuanced, and insightful. It provides 
a clear basis for appreciating regional “order” and 
“stability.” Moreover, it avoids the pitfalls of 
studies that treat the region as “irrational” and sui 
generis. Theory-minded individuals will find it a 
valuable addition to the literature on the region. 
Notwithstanding the obvious strengths of this 
study, a few concerns are in order. 

First, the study neglects the role of Islam. 
Barnett justifies this by arguing that Islamic forces 
have been pre-occupied with “domestic gover- 
nance” (pp. 22-23), and that Islam has “lost out” 
to Arabism (p. 60). The “domestic governance” 
argument is misleading because, inter alia, it 
creates an artificial distinction between domestic 
and foreign interests. (Consider, for example, the 
centrality of Arab-Israeli conflict/peace to the 
oppositional role of the Islamists in Jordan.) As 
for the second justification, Barnett’s argument is 
true only if one views pan-Islamism as an alter- 
native form of governance to pan-Arabism. As 
Barnett would agree, except for a brief reflection 
on the fate of the caliphate following the disinte- 
gration of the Ottoman Empire, pan-Islamism 
never became a serious contender in Arab politics. 
But the role of Islam is important because of its 
potential as an instrument of mass mobilization 
and because of its pervasive influence in the 
discourse of Arabism. The “language of Islam” 
has been the language of Arab leaders, whether 
they were religious or secular, Muslim or Chris- 
tian. Islamists in the Arab world do not view 
Arabism as an alternative Islam—rather, they 
view the two as compatible and complementary. 

Second, the explanatory and predictive power 
of the “dialogues model” presented in this study is 
somewhat diminished by the fact that the inde- 
pendent variables are in a relationship of ambig- 
uous mutual influence. One would expect that the 
degree to which “statism” prevails over Arabism 
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depends not only on issues of identity but also on 
other significant state-building factors—espe- 
cially regime performance. Barnett’s discussion 
of “state formation” does not provide enough 
details to show how state-building unfolds under 
the conditions of Arabism, and how Arabism and 
“statism” are mutually affected by it. One remains 
unconvinced that Barnett’s constructivism can 
fully demonstrate its superiority over realism 
without adequately accounting for what goes on 
inside the “billiard ball,” so to speak. 

Third, Barnett neglects external, systemic fac- 
tors. Anarchy alone does not explain everything, 
nor does Arabism. The Arab state system is not an 
island isolated from world politics. Therefore, the 
structure of the international system has much 
bearing on the behavior of Arab states. The degree 
of permeability of the membrane of Arabism is a 
function of, among other things, regional as well 
as global dynamics. The impact of the end of the 
Cold War on the region differs from that of 
East-West bipolarity in terms of determining the 
range of Arab leaders’ freedom of action and 
foreign alignments. One need only to ponder how 
different the outcome of the 1990-91 Kuwaiti 
crisis would have been, had [raq’s invasion taken 
place a decade or so earlier. This is just one 
example where the clash between anarchy and 
Arabism was determined by global—not Arab— 
politics. It is worth remembering here that the 
region after all is, in the words of Leonard Binder, 
a subordinate system. 

Last, and related to the above, is the marginal 
place Barnett allots to non-Arab regional actors. 
This 1s unwarranted. Israel’s role, for example, 
has had a significant impact on Arab “dialogues.” 
An example of how this adversely affects the 
analysis of the study is Barnett’s curious expla- 
nation of the outbreak of the Six-Day War in 
terms of Arabism’s “politics of entrapment.” This 
is, needless to say, a case of blaming the victim, 
considering the fact that it was Israel which had 
long been on the offensive, and preemptively 
invaded its neighbors. The point is that regional 
dynamics in the Middle East, especially in view of 
the recent development of the Turkish-Israeli 
alliance, have become too important to be ignored 
in any theoretical enterprise. For the “dialogues 
model” to enhance its explanatory and predictive 
powers, it needs to accommodate independent 
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variables at the global, regional, and Arab (sub- 
regional) levels. 


Abdalla M. Battah, Department of Political Sci- 
ence, Minnesota State University, Mankato 


Arabs at the Crossroads: Political Identity 
and Nationalism, by Hilal Khashan. Gaines- 
ville: University Press of Florida, 2000. xi + 149 
pages. Notes to p. 166. Bibl. to p. 180. Index to p. 
189. $49.95. 


Reviewed by Issa J. Boullata 


Hilal Khashan, Professor of Political Science at 
the American University of Beirut, has in recent 
years published a number of fine studies on the 
contemporary political situation in the Arab 
world. In this book, he meets head-on the problem 
of Arab political identity—a problem he considers 
the central ‘one affecting all aspects of public life 
in the Arab world. He believes that Arab failure to 
come to terms with this problem has doomed all 
Arab attempts at development and modernization. 

In order to make his case, Khashan offers a 
historical survey of the Arab search for identity in 
the past 200 years and notes the rise of Arab 
nationalism to express political identity, then its 
decline and the Arab failure to build the modern 
nation-state. His analysis of the factors leading to 
what he considers to be the sorry present condi- 
tions is frank and direct, using the latest Western 
scholarship available, but also depending heavily 
on Arab sources little known in the West. 

Khashan severely criticizes Western colonial- 
ism and Zionism, and—later—Western hege- 
mony allied with Israel, as intruding forces 
serving their own interests and harshly thwarting 
the growth and development of Arab nationalism 
and identity. But Khashan spares no retarding 
elements in Arab society, and is particularly 
critical of Arab tribalism, sectarianism, religious 
factiousness, provincialism, mutual distrust, the 
myopic visions of self-seeking Arab élites and 
leaders, and their subservience to the West. 

The author painstakingly analyzes the resulting 
current fragmentation of the Arab world, as well 
as the provincial Arab regimes presiding over 
it—regimes built on political coercion and author- 
itarian rule. Meanwhile, Khashan shows that the 


Arab masses endure effacement of their identity 
and curtailment of their rights to a good modern 
life; that Arab intellectuals are—if not co-opted or 
suppressed—like voices in the wilderness and, at 
best, talking heads who converse abstractly with 
each other in a rarefied atmosphere divorced from 
the realities of everyday life. 

The failure of the secular and ostensibly West- 
ern-modeled Arab regimes to modernize and to 
pursue economic development successfully, in 
addition to their successive defeats by Israel 
(which is callously supported by the West), grad- 
ually alienates the Arab masses from their auto- 
cratic governments and the West. Islamism 
becomes an ideology of salvation for the common 
people and political Islam begins to gain adher- 
ents, some with militant agendas, in the fourth 
quarter of the 20th century. Khashan analyzes the 
Islamist revival with deep understanding of its 
appeal. However, he criticizes its facile exploita- 
tion of mass needs for effective involvement 
disguised as religious commitment, and he points 
to its lack of theoretical and practical vision for 
future political structures to replace the present 
inefficient and ineffective secular regimes. Khas- 
han depicts the emotional affinity with past Islamic 
glories as soporific—not the incentive for future 
action to achieve political identity and economic 
development that it could and should be. 

To get out of what Professor Khashan calls “the 
Arab impasse,” the Arabs need to understand the 
West. He believes that they should acquire many 
Western modernizational values and, thus, the 
necessary remedy for their regeneration. They 
should, as true Arab nationalists, formulate an 
Arab national ideology based on “the principles of 
liberating reason, solidarity, cooperation, free- 
dom, initiative, and inculcation of positive val- 
ues” (p. 143). This requires the implementation of 
daring changes to resolve their inter-Arab con- 
flicts and to stabilize their domestic situations in 
order to be able to deal with foreign powers as a 
solid front. They must understand that the rule of 
law and respect for state authority are necessary 
components in the construction of civil society, 
and that, if they are to catch up with modern 
civilization in the 21st century, they must become 
genuinely democratic. 

Despite his obvious affinities with Western 
values, Khashan regards Arab values highly, and 
he sincerely wants them to be regenerated. His 


criticism of Arab society and polity is frank and 
direct, and his prescription for change is well- 
meaning and realistic. This book is a refreshing 
dose of scholarship from the Arab academic 
school and, as such, it is a good read for special- 
ists and non-specialists interested in Arab affairs. 


Professor Issa J. Boullata is the author of Trends 
and Issues in Contemporary Arab Thought (Alba- 
ny: SUNY Press, 1990). 


Empires of the Sand: The Struggle for 
Mastery in the Middle East, 1789-1923, 
by Efraim Karsh and Inari Karsh. Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1999. 409 pages. 
$29.95. 


Reviewed by Richard W. Bulliett 


“At the time of the Muslim occupation of Pales- 
tine in the seventh century, Jews in Jerusalem 
alone numbered some 200,000; by the 1880s the 
Jewish community in the whole of Palestine had 
been reduced to about 24,000” (p.161). So say 
Efraim and Inari Karsh. But how little they make 
of this astounding information. Not only does the 
figure cited imply that the dispersal of the Jews by 
the Romans after the destruction of the Temple in 
70 A.D. totally failed; not only does it imply that 
the new Arab Muslim rulers somehow compassed 
the destruction, conversion, or expulsion of an 
enormous Palestinian Jewish community; but it 
further implies that 7th century Jerusalem, 
perched high in the rocky Judaean hills, was the 
second largest city in the world outside of China, 
and the largest in the world not on navigable 
water. 

The inquiring reader obviously wants more, 
and follows the Karshs’ footnote instructions: 
“For the Jewish population in Palestine in earlier 
times, see....” These instructions refer the reader 
to just two books, only one of which—Moshe 
Gil’s A History of Palestine, 634-1099 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992)-—is 
written by a professional medievalist. This mas- 
sively documented scholarly work devotes seven 
pages to the subject. “The Karaite commentators 
confirm what we know from the Christian sources, 
that it was forbidden for Jews to enter Jerusalem, 
and they point out that the Muslims changed this 
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situation when they captured the city.... A Jewish 
chronicle...also confirms that it was ‘Umar [the 
second Caliph] who gave permission for Jewish 
families to settle in Jerusalem” (p. 70). 

So the correct figure, according to the more 
scholarly of the two sources the Karshs cite, is not 
200,000, but zero. How does a mistake of this - 
magnitude get made on such a sensitive issue? If 
you guess tendentious manipulation of sources, 
you will not go far wrong. On pages 148-49, to 
give another example, the Karshs give a grisly 
quotation describing massacred Armenians. “As 
so often in the past,” they add, “the price of 
Ottoman imperialism was paid for by its national 
minorities.” But the scene described is in Baku, 
some 500 miles beyond the Ottoman frontier. To 
the degree Armenians in Baku were a national 
minority, surely they were a national minority in 
the Russian, rather than in the Ottoman, empire. 
But to have said so would not so well have served 
the Karshs’ interests. 

Why has this review begun with cavils about 
precision in the handling of sources instead of a 
summary of the Karshs’ themes? Because the 
authors of a scholarly work from a notable uni- 
versity press must be held accountable for the way 
they present their arguments. Readers otherwise 
assume that everything they say is, within reason, 
a fair reflection of their research. In this case, 
unfortunately, that assumption seems unwar- 
ranted. However attractive some readers might 
find the authors’ viewpoints, Empires of the Sand 
is a tendentious and unreliable piece of scholar- 
ship that should have been vetted more thor- 
oughly by the publisher. 

So what are the book’s arguments? Myriad 
details aside, they are fairly simple: 1) The Euro- 
peans never sought the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Ottomans brought their 
ruination on themselves by time and again making 
stupid decisions. (To make this plausible, the 
Karshs write sentences like—“[Muhammad ‘Ali] 
lost his navy in the Battle of Navarino”— but fail 
to inform the reader that the fleet in question was 
capriciously and deliberately destroyed by osten- 
sibly neutral European warships.) 2) Arab nation- 
alists have put abroad a gigantic lie maintaining 
that they led a mass Arab movement against the 
Ottomans during the First World War. The truth, 
say the authors, is that the Hashemite leaders of 
the Arab revolt had imperial, rather than nation- 
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alistic designs, and that Arab nationalism barely 
existed and played an insignificant role. 3) Zion- 
ism, like the non-Muslim nationalisms of the 
Greeks and Armenians but unlike Arab national- 
ism, was a genuine national movement that the 
Ottomans tried to suppress because nationalism 
and imperialism cannot coexist. 

All of these hypotheses are within the known 
bounds of debate over the history of the Middle 
East between 1789 and 1923. The story that the 
Karshs tell has, after all, been told dozens of times 
before from diverse points of view. The question 
is not whether they are right or wrong, since the 
questions in play are not amenable to definitive 
answers. It is whether the authors contribute a 
dimension of sense and scholarship that raises the 
debate to a higher level. Unfortunately, they do 
not. Quite the contrary. 


Richard W. Bulliet, Columbia University 


Frontiers of the State in the Late Ottoman 
Empire: Transjordan, 1850-1921, by Eu- 
gene L. Rogan. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. xiv + 255 pages. Bibl. to p. 266. 
Index to p. 274. $64.95. 


Reviewed by James L. Gelvin 


Eugene L. Rogan’s impressively-researched book 
is a welcome addition to the burgeoning field of 
Ottoman provincial history—a field that is rede- 
fining Ottoman historiography by substituting de- 
tailed and nuanced archival-based studies for the 
essentialized formulations that had all too often 
marked earlier Ottoman scholarship. That which 
distinguishes Rogan’s book from other histories 
of the provinces is the combination of time period 
and locale he has chosen for his study. Concen- 
trating on the Ottoman Transjordanian frontier 
during a period of imperial reassertion enables 
Rogan to explore such issues as state-formation 
and territorial integration and acculturation with a 
single-mindedness reminiscent of Eugen Weber’s 
pursuit of similar themes in his ground-breaking 
Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization of 
Rural France, 1870-1914. Indeed, by taking 
advantage of a full range of imperial and local 
sources, Rogan avoids the snares of nationalist 
historiography and situates the history of the 


Transjordanian frontier squarely within the con- 
text of an Ottoman state which, over the course of 
the 19th century, catalyzed the transformation and 
redefinition of local social, economic, and politi- 
cal structures. 

But while Rogan’s book calls Weber’s to mind, 
and while Rogan cites selections from the current 
spate of frontier studies in his introduction, it is 
the spirit of Charles Tilly which truly pervades 
this book. Following Tilly, Rogan presents a 
narrative that traces the extension of market rela- 
tions and “modern” instrumentalities of gover- 
nance into the Transjordanian frontier. As Rogan 
details, the 19th-century Ottoman state adopted a 
number of strategies to stabilize and establish a 
permanent presence in the territory of Transjor- 
dan: it coopted and violently subjugated bedouin 
tribesmen and recast them as agriculturalists; it 
resettled Circassian, Turkmen, and Chechen im- 
migrants to the empire in strategic locations; it 
constructed transportation and communication in- 
frastructure that linked the Transjordanian frontier 
to the imperial center; and it expanded educa- 
tional institutions and deployed religious mission- 
aries for the purpose of standardizing cultural and 
religious practice. As the state increasingly as- 
serted its control over the region, soldiers and 
government agents were joined by merchants, 
pioneers, and foreign missionaries (whom Otto- 
man authorities initially regarded as allies in a 
common effort to advance “civilization” on the 
frontier), attracted by opportunities unleashed by 
the activation of market forces, the standardiza- 
tion of legal norms, and the imposition of civil 
order. Thus, what had begun as a quest by the 
state to extend the domain of its authority and 
extractive capabilities sparked a social revolution 
as old loyalties dissolved, land and labor were 
commoditized, urban centers expanded, and an 
urban-based merchant and landowning “elite 
emerged at the apex of local society. While Rogan 
is careful to differentiate among the three districts 
of Transjordan when assessing this social trans- 
formation, the overall picture he paints is one of a 
steady (if sometimes inadvertent) advance of a 
reinvigorated Ottoman social order. 

This is not to say that this advance was uncon- 
tested, however. In a particularly illuminating 
chapter, Rogan details the Karak revolt of 1910, 
which was sparked by the heavy-handed attempt 
of the ruling Committee of Union and Progress to 


register the land and population of the district. For 
Rogan, the revolt illustrates the limits of Ottoman 
power in Transjordan: since Karak was the south- 
ernmost district of the Transjordanian frontier, its 
integration into the Ottoman system was less 
advanced than that of the northern districts and 
could still be openly challenged by its inhabitants 
as late as the second decade of the twentieth 
century. But just as Rogan is skeptical of those 
who would read some sort of nationalist meaning 
into the revolt (he aptly recalls that the revolt was 
appropriated into the Arab nationalist narrative by 
the same stratum of urban élites who had once 
vilified the “‘arab” rebels for their barbaric ways), 
he is equally wary of those who would use the 
revolt as evidence of the inefficacy of Ottoman 
rule and the ex nihilo construction of Jordan by 
the British and their Hashemite clients in the 
aftermath of the First World War. As Rogan 
argues, the postwar Jordanian state-builders owed 
an unacknowledged debt to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Ottoman state, for they could not have 
succeeded in their endeavors but for its legacy. It 
is this legacy that Rogan so skillfully brings to life 
in Frontiers of the State in the Late Ottoman 
Empire. 


James L. Gelvin, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 


The Ottomans in Syria: A History of 
Justice and Oppression, by Dick Douwes. 
London and New York: I.B. Tauris Publishers, 
2000. vii + 244 pages. Gloss. to p. 221. Annexes 
to p. 230. Bibl. to p. 240. Index to p. 244. $55. 


Reviewed by Bruce Masters 


Justice was at the core of the political theory that 
informed the Ottoman sultans and their bureau- 
crats. They understood that it served both as the 
bedrock of state legitimacy and the necessary 
lubricant that enabled the wheels of government 
to turn. Unlike other early modern empires, the 
ideology of the divine right of kings was absent in 
the Ottoman realm, and the sultan’s legitimacy 
rested in his commitment to implement the holy 
Jaw. For his Muslim subjects, this necessarily 
meant the rule of justice as ordained by God. 
Furthermore, the Ottoman élites inherited the 
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political philosophy, first articulated in pre-Is- 
lamic Iran, that good government rested in the 
maintenance of the “Circle of Justice.” Simply 
put, to rule, the sovereign required an army, which 
in turn required revenue produced by the peasants. 
But peasants could only continue to produce 
revenue if there were an army to protect them. All 
of these elements would cease to function 
smoothly if justice were absent from the sultan’s 
domains. Yet, both local chronicles and foreign 
observers agreed that justice was all too often 
absent from the Ottoman provinces in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. Dick Douwes helps to 
explain why. 

Douwes has chosen central Syria, comprising 
the districts of Hama and Homs, to illustrate the 
disjuncture between the theory and practice of 
government in the Ottoman Empire in the decades 
preceding the implementation of the Tanzimat 
reforms (1839-78). It is an appropriate choice, as 
there were probably few regions in the empire that 
were more remote from the sultan’s grasp. It also 
provides balance to most other historical studies 
on Ottoman Syria, which privilege either Damas- 
cus or Aleppo. Governors of central Syria— 
lacking a major metropolitan center and situated 
on the borderlands of the Syrian steppe-——had 
either to reach an accommodation with, or to 
dominate, the bedouin. As the political axiom 
stated, an army: was necessary, whichever policy 
they chose. Therein lay the problem. By examin- 
ing tax receipts and expenditures, Douwes con- 
cludes that the region’s leaders consistently spent 
more than they took in as taxes. Saddled with a 
perpetual shortfall, they extorted money from 
whomever they could. The result was the further 
impoverishment of peasants and townspeople 
alike and the abandonment of marginal agricul- 
tural lands to the nomads, thereby reducing the 
existing revenue in a downward spiral. Douwes 
contrasts the Ottomans’ loose control with the 
more effective control exercised by the Egyptian 
occupation regime, 1831—40, when a less venal 
administration led to increased revenue. But this, 
in tum, was only possible through increased 
coercion that undermined the regime’s legitimacy 
in the eyes of most of its subjects. 

This story has been told before, but few have 
documented it as meticulously as has Douwes. 
This is old-fashioned history at its best, in that 
questions of the region’s political economy lie at 
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its core: who ruled and how? Although the text is 
sometimes dry, it is always clear and free of 
jargon. The book’s strength lies in its nuanced 
discussion of the disjuncture between justice in 
theory and oppression in practice. This was a 
problem that plagued the entire Ottoman Empire 
in the period this work surveys, and, as such, 
Douwes’ analysis has implications that extend far 
beyond the steppe lands of central Syria. But the 
author has also made a major contribution to our 
overall understanding of the history of Ottoman 
Syria by concentrating on a region that is so often 
overlooked. 


Bruce Masters, Professor of History, Wesleyan 
University 


Richard Aldington and Lawrence of Ara- 
bia: A Cautionary Tale, by Fred D. Crawford. 
Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1998. 206-pages. Notes to p. 224. Bibl. to p. 
255. Index to p. 263. $39.95. 


Reviewed by Harold E. Raugh, Jr. 


British Army Lieutenant Colonel T.E. Lawrence 
was, after participation in the Arab Revolt during 
World War One, propelled veritably overnight 
from being an obscure military officer to a living 
legend with the glamorous sobriquet of “Law- 
rence of Arabia.” This remarkable transformation 
was primarily the result of a series of romanti- 
cized lectures and slide-shows on the Palestine 
campaign presented to a war-weary public yearn- 
ing for escape from the hecatombs of death and 
destruction on the Western Front. American jour- 
nalist Lowell Thomas developed and delivered 
these travelogues, with Lawrence himself the 
eager source of frequently exaggerated and disin- 
genuous information-—-although he publicly de- 
nied providing such material. After Lawrence’s 
1935 death, his “legend” was protected and per- 
petuated uncritically by his younger brother, 
A.W. Lawrence; by fledgling biographers and 
neophyte historians; and by other associates, ad- 
mirers, and partisans who were willing to do 
almost anything to preserve intact the presumed 
infallibility of their hero’s reputation. 

The first significant challenge to the Lawrence 
legend came in the 1950s from novelist, poet, 


translator, and critic Richard Aldington, a Great 
War Western Front veteran. Aldington had no 
predisposition towards Lawrence or his writings 
and certainly no axe to grind, but the more 
research he conducted the more he became con- 
vinced that Lawrence was “a vainglorious liar, a 
self-advertising poseur, and a charlatan” (p. 2). He 
ascertained that, in addition to Lawrence’s signif- 
icant but unheralded contributions to the Thomas 
travelogues, Lawrence had assisted and provided 
information to Thomas (With Lawrence in Arabia 
{New York: Century, 1924]), Robert Graves 
(Lawrence and the Arabs [London: Cape, 1927]), 
and B.H. Liddell Hart (T.E. Lawrence’: In Ára- 
bia and After [London: Cape, 1934]), as they 
prepared their Lawrence biographies. As a result, 
during his lifetime Lawrence was able to establish 
and institutionalize “his own version” of the Arab 
Revolt and his self-aggrandized role in it. 

Aldington, during the course of his research, 
also came to believe strongly that Lawrence had 
used his literary skills (through newspaper articles 
and books) for the base purposes of self-adver- 
tisement and to advance, rather than the truth, his 
own political agenda. Moreover, Lawrence while 
in military service in the Middle East seemed to 
have been a security risk, and may have caused 
friendly casualties by such actions as “inventing” 
portions of map sheets of the Sinai he was tasked 
to draw. Lawrence’s embellishments, distortions, 
and just plain lies infuriated Aldington, whose 
project evolved from being a “biography” to a 
“biographical enquiry.” 

News of Aldington’s research and results, es- 
pecially his discovery of Lawrence’s illegitimacy 
(known only to a few of Lawrence’s closest 
friends and admirers)—and of his intent to pub- 
lish a book debunking numerous aspects of Law- 
rence’s life and purported achievements—-spread 
quickly through literary and related circles. Law- 
rence partisans (known as the “Lawrence Bu- 
reau,” a pun on Arab Bureau, in which Lawrence 
had served in the Middle East) quickly mobilized 
and began a fierce opposition to Aldington. Co- 
ordinated by Liddell Hart (who was probably 
more concemed for his own reputation and cred- 
ibility than anything else), attempts, including 
denial of access to source materials, withholding 
permission to quote from Lawrence publications 
and papers, threats of libel and copyright infringe- 
ment, and pressure upon the publisher by other 


prominent authors, were made to suppress Ald- 
ington’s work. Moreover, letters were written to 
various newspapers and periodicals attempting to 
discredit Aldington and his book even before it 
was published. Liddell Hart, in an attempt to 
alienate potential American readers, went so far as 
to charge that Aldington’s study was “communist 
inspired” (p. 101). 

Public opinion slowly swayed in Aldington’s 
favor. His publisher, Collins, finally declared on 
15 June 1954 that, “Whatever the faults of the 
book, it presents a very decided point of view, and 
the author is entitled to his point of view whether 
one agrees with it or not” (p. 104). After publica- 
tion in January 1955 of Lawrence of Arabia: A 
Biographical Enquiry, Liddell Hart tried to coor- 
dinate and influence negative and abusive reviews 
of the book, but Aldington’s major points could not 
be refuted. Aldington’s book remains an indispens- 
able milestone in Lawrence historiography. 

Chapter seven, “His Brother’s Keeper,” enu- 
merates the role of A.W. Lawrence in preserving 
and perpetuating the “Lawrence of Arabia” leg- 
end by all means, including the concealing and 
embargoing of compromising documents, with- 
holding permission to quote, and erecting other 
obstacles. In the mid-1970s, A.W. designated 
Jeremy Wilson to be Lawrence’s “authorized 
biographer.” Since that time (and especially after 
A.W.’s death in 1991), Wilson has seemingly 
assumed, with the collaboration of the “Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom Trust,” the mantle of guardian- 
ship of Lawrence’s idealized reputation. Accord- 
ing to Crawford, for perceived slights in various 
reviews and other commentaries, or “inaccura- 
cies” in more recent Lawrence studies, Wilson has 
made numerous—and generally unfounded—ob- 
jections, threats of legal action, and on at least one 
occasion demanded the forced ouster of a journal 
editor (pp. 165-67). Wilson has apparently never 
followed through with his threats of legal action, 
has failed to provide offered and requested sub- 
stantiating documentation, and seemingly contin- 
ues to denigrate Lawrence biographies that he 
does not like, agree with, or contradict his own 
version of the Lawrence canon. 

The penultimate chapter, “Aldington and the 
Documents,” is a comprehensive and methodical 
evaluation and critique of Wilson’s “authorized 
biography” of Lawrence. Wilson’s biography 
generally did not, as boasted and anticipated, 
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refute the controversies and questions raised by 
Aldington; indeed, Wilson “simply provides 
fuller detail of what we have known for some time 
but he does not resolve or even illuminate the 
more controversial issues” (p. 175). It seems that 
Wilson perceived his role as an historian to have 
been simply the categorical recounting of events, 
generally without assessment, interpretation, or 
evaluation. Wilson rejects or criticizes wholesale 
earlier works on Lawrence instead of trying to 
determine valid and useful information and evi- 
dence. The “authorized biographer’s” statements 
are (according to Crawford) occasionally unreli- 
able, frequently not supported by documentary 
source material, at times contradictory, and indi- 
cate a heavy reliance on Lawrence’s own uncor- 
roborated writings, “confusion” in statements, and 
“misdating” of letters. Aldington’s study was 
groundbreaking, a long-needed corrective to Law- 
rence hagiography, and its discoveries have held 
up exceedingly well—even to Lawrence’s “au- 
thorized biography.” 

Crawford’s fascinating, = impeccably-re- 
searched, superbly-written, and thought-provok- 
ing study is subtitled “A Cautionary Tale.” This is 
because it chronicles and assesses “the precarious 
position of an author [Aldington] who presumes 
to challenge the established view of a national 
hero, the extensive legal means available to those 
who can afford them to force a publisher to alter 
or suppress a manuscript, and the ability of an 
influential coterie to damage the reputation of a 
book even before people have had a chance to 
read it” (p. ix). This book is recommended whole- 
heartedly, not only to those interested in the 
creation and sustainment of the “Lawrence of 
Arabia” legend, but more importantly, to Middle 
East scholars, historians, and others who seek 
historical truth—tregardless of the consequences-— 
in this era of stifling political correctness. 


Dr. Harold E. Raugh, Jr. (Lieutenant Colonel, US 
Army [Ret.]), Adjunct Professor, American Mili- 
tary University 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


The Kin Who Count: Family and Society 
in Ottoman Aleppo 1770-1840, by Margaret 
L. Meriwether. Austin, TX: Texas University 
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Press, 1999. viii + 212 pages. Appends. to p. 234. 
Notes to p. 256. Bibl. to p. 268. Index to p. 278. 
$45 cloth; $22 paper. 


Reviewed by Fatma Müge Göçek 


The author states in the Preface that she “wr(o)te 
a book that will be useful to Middle Eastern 
scholars interested in families, in gender, and in 
Ottoman cities, and at the same time accessible to 
nonspecialists and to students” (p. vil). She has 
indeed succeeded in this endeavor: this is a very 
well-written book that demonstrates mastery of 
both archival and secondary sources on both 
Aleppo and the larger Middle East, and even the 
pertinent Western European literature. The com- 
parative dimension the author develops by placing 
her work within the context of Middle Eastern 
history, especially the Ottoman empire; is its most 
Significant strength. Following the new trend in 
Middle East historiography of taking into account 
Ottoman historical sources that had been shunned 
by earlier generations of Arab scholarship, the 
author portrays the intricate, constantly changing 
mosaic of the family throughout the region. 
Meriwether focuses specifically on three as- 
pects of family life—household, marriage and 
‘inheritance—among the notables of Aleppo who, 
- unlike other social groups, could be traced 
through the sources due to their class position. 
The individual chapters of the book explore these 
aspects of the family. After the introduction, 
which concisely sets the stage for the work, 
chapter one focuses on the concept and meaning 
of lineage which provided all members of the 
patriline a social identity and position within the 
social hierarchy. Chapter two explores the bound- 
aries of the group that comprises the family, by 
concentrating on the concept of the household, 
whose size and composition are determined by 
life course and mortality. Chapter three moves 
outside the physical boundaries of the family and 
explores the ties that develop with the rest of 
society, by focusing on marriage bonds and mar- 
riage partners; through marriage, connections 
within the family are reinforced and alliances with 
other families are cemented. Chapters four and 
five develop the temporal dimension of the fam- 
ily, by exploring how inheritance in the short term 
and endowment in the long term affect family 
structure. The discussion of inheritance highlights 


the economic network among the kin and the 
eventual devolution of property; the examination 
of endowment captures the attempts to create a 
more permanent network among the kin. 

In the conclusion, the author states that, in spite 
of the diverse ways in which families are orga- 
nized, most members belonged to three family 
groups—the lineage, the narrowly extended fam- 
ily, and the elementary (nuclear) family—where 
the ideal of the large patriarchal, patrilineal family 
was rarely achieved, and where women negotiated 
the gender system differently in different family 
arrangements. Meriwether then notes that the 
book’s central research question (reflected in its 
title) of which kin counted within the family and 
why, “remains elusive” (p. 207). And therein lies 
the only weakness of the book, for Meriwether 
poses a question that her research methodology 
does not enable her to answer. Dismissing West- 
ern travel literature on Aleppo as biased, she relies 
mostly on court records and secondary sources 
and draws insufficiently upon cultural sources 
(e.g., biographies, local chronicles, stories, and 
poetry) that would have helped her identify how 
people gave meaning to family life and how they 
preferred some kin over others. Meriwether could 
have then compared these cultural scenarios with 
her historical cases to locate the family members 
who successfully negotiated the power dynamics 
both within the family and with society at large. 
Still, the comparative dimension of the work and 
its meticulous analysis make the book a manda- 
tory read for all those interested in the history of 
the family in the Middle East. 


Fatma Müge Göçek, Sociology Department, The 
University of Michigan 


WOMEN 


The Veil: Modesty, Privacy, Resistance, by 
Fadwa El Guindi. Oxford: Berg 1999. xx + 185 
pages. Notes to p. 213. Bibl. To p. 234. Index to 
p. 242. $60 cloth; $19.50 paper. 


Reviewed by Lila Abu-Lughod 


Not since Elizabeth and Robert Fernea published 
their classic 1979 article “A Look Behind the 


Veil” has anyone attempted what El Guindi pro- 
vides here: a sympathetic and comprehensive 
introduction to the cultural meanings of the veil in 
the Middle East and Muslim world, informed by 
an anthropological perspective.! The book goes 
beyond their article in its engagement with intel- 
lectual trends only just emerging at the time the 
Ferneas wrote their piece: the critique of Orien- 
talism, colonial and postcolonial studies, and the 
dramatic growth of Women’s Studies. One of the 
kinds of veiling El Guindi analyzes was also just 
emerging as a widespread phenomenon at the 
time the Ferneas published, and she deals with it 
better than anyone. The audience addressed in this 
book is perhaps more complicated than theirs was. 
The dedication announces El Guindi’s desire to 
reach “those who decided to veil, those who 
refused to unveil, those who refused to veil, those 
who traditionally always veiled, and those who 
never ever veiled.” This suggests The Veil is a 
book for women, from both the Middle East and 
from the West. Given that one of the arguments El 
Guindi makes in the book is that veiling is not 
confined to women in a chapter called “The Veil 
of Masculinity”, she may be addressing men as 
well. Yet, the main arguments to which she 
returns again and again indicate that her key 
audiences are that group of Westerners, including 
feminist scholars, who have stereotypes about 
Muslim and Middle Eastern women and the veil, 
and those misguided secular élites of the region 
who share some of their assumptions. 

As an anthropologist and Middle East scholar, 
El Guindi hopes to offer a non-ethnocentric un- 
derstanding of the complex issue of the veil— 
how it has been represented, misunderstood, used, 
and used differently in different historical mo- 
ments and kinds of Muslim societies. Her book is 
ambitious, ranging widely over geographic terri- 
tories (while concentrating on Egypt, the place 
where El Guindi has done original research), 
historical periods (with special emphasis both on 
the contemporary period of the new veiling and 
on the early Islamic period when the religious 
sources on dress and veiling, to which current 
interpreters turn, were laid down), kinds of texts 
(Qur’anic, missionary, and ethnographic), and 
issues (etymologies, religious interpretation, the 
Eo] 


1. Elizabeth and Robert Fernea, “A Look Be- 
hind the Veil,” Human Nature 2 (1979), pp. 68-77. 
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cultural meanings of dress, the social organization 
and cultural codes of Arab societies, Islamic 
movements, and much more). The book is also, in 
a fundamental sense, interdisciplinary, even 
though the framework utilized for much of the 
book derives from the anthropological perspective 
of the editor of the book series (Dress, Body, 
Culture) in which it very appropriately appears. 
The social analyses of Arab communities out of 
which the arguments on veiling are built depend 
heavily on a few older Middle East ethnographies 
and one new one: a rich study of the Rashaayda 
Bedouin of the Sudan, written by El Guindi’s 
former student, William Young. 

Most of the arguments El Guindi makes are 
important and useful, and readers can look for- 
ward to the ways this book may influence students 
and non-specialists. For example, her key argu- 
ment that veiling is not a restriction, but a socially 
embedded form of dress that communicates and 
creates many things—from sanctity to social sta- 
tus and power, from community identity to polit- 
ical resistance—should advance discussions. Her 
schematic representation of the cultural complex 
in which veiling should rightly be understood 
sanctity-reserve-respect——is intriguing. Her most 
original argument, that the veil is closely linked to 
privacy, is more of a stretch, since she admits that 
the term privacy does not translate easily into 
Arabic, and thus must take on a different meaning 
in regional contexts. 

If in her zeal to debunk reductionist stereotypes 
about veiling that link it only to gender and 
sexuality El Guindi sometimes confuses Arab 
culture and Islamic interpretation, and sweeps 
under the rug fairly obvious issues, like the 
centrality of women’s sexual propriety to their 
respectability in this part of the world, she comes 
into her own when she turns to the interpretation 
of the meaning of veiling in the Islamic move- 
ment. In the final chapters, she builds on her 
brilliant early work on the Islamic movement in 
Egypt, making those arguments available to a 
much wider audience. She was the first to take 
seriously and study the new veiled women on 
Egyptian campuses in the 1970s and to see these 
high-achieving women as activists working to 
realize an Islamic way of life, empowering them- 
selves through dress and demeanor. She has long 
defended those who took on what they called 
Islamic dress as belonging to a populist move- 
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ment and here declares them Islamic feminists. 
This is a topic that others have begun to take up 
thoughtfully, and so, now, El Guindi is not a lone 
voice when she declares that “Feminism within 
the context of Islam can provide the only path to 
empowerment and liberation available without 
challenging the culture as a whole” (p. 182). 
Provocative and important positions like this, 
scattered throughout the book, will give readers 
much food for thought. 


Lila Abu-Lughod, Professor of Anthropology and 
Women’s Studies, Columbia University 


Women, Work & Islamism: Ideology and 
Resistance in Iran, by Maryam Poya. London 
and New York: Zed Books, 1999. xvii + 186 
pages. $55. 


Reviewed by Shahin Gerami 


This book, which is divided into seven chapters, 
traces Iranian women’s resistance to state oppres- 
sion and patriarchal family from the early 1900s 
to the end of the century. The book begins with a 
historical summary, contains a literature review in 
chapters two and three, and provides factual 
information and analytical insights in the subse- 
quent chapters. In the introduction, Poya lays out 
her research technique, which consists of inter- 
views, field notes, official data, and personal 
observations. In terms of a theoretical framework, 
she prefers the Marxian idea of social class to the 
Weberian notion of social status. She points out 
that the family’s social class was the deciding 
factor in women’s decision to work, because, 
“women’s employment is determined by the sex- 
ual division of labor in the social relations of 
productions and by social relations between 
women and men” (p. 13). Although the state 
ideology and its institutional power have reduced 
the bargaining power of Iranian women, their 
exposure to “unfavorable gender relations” has 
made them determined to improve their position. 

During the middle of the 20th century, Iran was 
incorporated into the capitalist world market. 
Women who had always worked at home, in the 
field, and in domestic production of goods for the 
market, gained limited access to paid employ- 
ment. Poya notes that improved health conditions, 


educational opportunities, and modest legal re- 
forms provided avenues to paid employment. She 
supports this by statistical information from the 
official labor statistics, but denotes the reasons 
why they fall short of the actual data. 

The Islamic Republic aggressively pursued a 
sex segregated social order which reinforces 
women’s domesticity and exclusion from the 
public domain. However, the war economy 
worked against the state’s declared agenda. In 
chapter four, the author sheds light on women’s 
volunteer and paid work for the war economy. 
Here, Poya illustrates her main hypothesis that, 
despite the states’s declared ideology, practical 
economic imperatives at the national level and 
financial pressure at the family level led to in- 
creased women’s employment. She details legal 
changes in labor laws, minimum wage, maternity 
leave, and marriage that facilitated women’s 
work. 

The last three chapters hold a wealth of infor- 
mation about women’s work in the public and 
private sectors, gender segregation in the work 
place, and legal reforms. Poya’s first-hand ac- 
count of women’s participation in worker’s 
shuras (councils) to improve working conditions 
and reduce wage gap is interesting. Equally valu- 
able is Poya’s insight into the role of women in 
the political arena during the past decade, includ- 
ing her examination of the “gender gap” and its 
impact on the 1997 Iranian elections that brought 
the reformist ticket of President Mohammad 
Khatami power. This work would have been 
enriched significantly by a theoretical framework 
that conceptualizes women’s work in terms of 
Iran’s social class and economic development 
during the post-revolutionary period. The author, 
however, compensates for this by her informative 
empirical work. Indeed, the book’s strength Is its 
investigative and field work orientation. 


Shahin Gerami, Southwest Missouri State University 


Western Representations of the Muslim 
Woman: From Termagant to Odalisque, 
by Mohja Kahf. Austin, TX: University of Texas 
Press, 1999. ix + 207 pages. Notes to p. 177. 
Bibl. to p. 195. Index to p. 207. $35 cloth; $16.95 
paper. 


Reviewed by Sondra Hale 


Beginning with its witty Frontispiece (“Untitled, 
Self-Portrait #3” by Yasmina Bouziane), in which 
conventional stereotypes of Middle Eastern 
women are both played on and subverted, Syrian- 
American poet and literary critic Mohja Kahf has 
produced a lively and erudite study of the “West” 
looking at the “Middle East.” Her vehicle for this 
excursion through Medieval, Renaissance, En- 
lightenment, and Romantic texts is the West’s 
rendition of the “Muslim woman.” 

The slim volume of five chapters, spare foot- 
notes (only 97), and a modest bibliography of 
mainly English and French sources, is dense, but 
never turgid or jargon-laden. Kahf writes with a 
certainty and force that succeeds in carrying even 
the weakest parts of her argument. 

The argument, tinged with (but not benefitting 
enough from) Foucauldian analyses, is that the 
representations of the Muslim woman by the West 
“are products of specific moments and develop- 
ments in culture” (p. 2). However, Kahf departs 
from much of the critical literature on the Western 
representation of Muslim women, 1.e., as victim- 
ized, downtrodden, and submissive. 

Her argument is that this view may be prevalent 
now, but it was not always dominant. The subju- 
gated Muslim woman emerges with modernism 
and the West’s “cult of domesticity” (p. 7). Kahf 
asserts that “Orientalism,” a paradigm in which 
Muslim women are inextricably attached to the 
veil and harem, began to dominate only in the 
modern era (p. 6). She faults those who apply 
Edward Said’s Orientalist critique inappropriately 
to periods when the West did not hold sway over 
the Islamic world. The effect is to set the repre- 
sentation in concrete. 

Kahf also argues, if incompletely, that changes 
in the representations reflect changes in the West. 
If we question “...what...are the material condi- 
tions informing gender issues within the Western 
world” (p. 9), we should be able to map the 
changing images of Muslim women, the “Other” 
as contrasted to the self, the “alien woman.” What 
do the representations of the Middle East tell us 
about the West? Kahf’s goal seems to be simul- 
taneously a feminist and a Muslim intervention. 
Yet, she distances herself from feminist ap- 
proaches, arguing that her methodology has more 
depth in that she does not look at gender in 
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isolation (pp. 177-78). As for the Muslim inter- 
vention, “Said himself is careful to point out that 
Orientalism began as a discipline only after the 
middle of the eighteenth century” (p. 17). 

Chapter two, “The Muslim Woman in Medi- 
eval Texts,” is the most useful model for this 
review. She sets her historical context with the 
ideas mentioned above. The chapter focuses on 
Nicolette and Bramimonde, “to show the range 
and the common features of the medieval repre- 
sentations of the Muslim woman” (p. 52), Al- 
though Kahf is intent on demonstrating variation 
in portraits of Muslim women, she also finds 
patterns in the motifs, especially in romantic 
epics. “The overbearing [termagant] Muslim no- 
blewoman who converts and leaves her country to 
enter a Christian European society appears over 
and over in medieval texts” (p. 33). The “wanton 
queen” motif includes strong, shrewd, often vi- 
cious women: Melaz, Josian, and Floripas (pp. 
33-37). 

Bramimonde of La Chanson de Roland is the 
chief “termagant” of the chapter. However, 
Kahf’s medieval Muslim noblewomen are more 
than overbearing. She refers to Josian and Flo- 
ripas as “sexy minxes” (p. 36) and adds that “The 
transgressive quality which is expressed as shrew- 
ish loquaciousness in Bramimonde manifests it- 
self in sexual looseness with later Muslim 
heroines” (p. 36). To Kahf, the portrayal by 
Europeans of Muslim women’s sexuality “is an 
indication of her outrageous liberty” (p. 36). In 
the next two chapters Kahf examines texts by a 
dozen or so Renaissance and Romantic European 
writers, stopping at the “modern period,” where 
she totalizes the stereotype of the “Muslim wom- 
an.” Although Kahf argues that representations 
always change, she says “the basic paradigm [of 
the oppressed Muslim woman] has congealed” (p. 
178). Furthermore, while repeatedly referring to 
the forces that set in motion Western gender 
arrangements and the need to sexualize the 
women of the Other, these forces are never 
adequately explained. 

In a sense, while expanding our knowledge of 
the varied images of Muslim women, the danger 
is in replacing one set of stereotypes with another 
(the shrew vs. the odalisque), a common problem 
in the redemption literature. All in all, however, 
this is a highly readable book that spirits the 
reader away from submissive odalisques. 


” ẹ . 
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Sondra Hale is Adjunct Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy and Women’s Studies at UCLA. 


Islam and Gender: The Religious Debate 
in Contemporary Iran, by Ziba Mir-Hosseini. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1999. 
xx + 305 pages. Bibl. to p. Index to p. $55 cloth; 
$18.95 paper. 


Reviewed by Nikkie Keddie 


Ziba Mir-Hosseini has produced a well-informed 
book, based largely on her discussions a few years 
ago with involved ulama (notables) in Qom, 
concerning their positions on questions of women 
and gender. Some of the book, quoting or sum- 
marizing her discussions with representative con- 
servative or liberal ulama, may be of interest 
mainly to those who wish to follow these devel- 
opments closely; however, Mir-Hosseini’s intro- 
duction and her discussion of the very different 
reformers, ‘Abdolkarim Soroush and the cleric 
Mohsen Sa‘idzadeh, should interest anyone con- 
cerned with the process of change in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, which has been most dramatic in 
the sphere of gender relations. As part of the 
discussion of Soroush, Mir-Hosseini translates the 
widely-accepted sayings and writings of Imam 
‘Ali, Nahj al-Balagha, indicating from what tra- 
ditions Shi‘a reformers must start in gender re- 
form (similar things are found in Sunnism): 
“Women are deficient in Faith, deficient in shares 
and deficient in intelligence...So beware of the 
evils of women. Be on your guard from those of 
them who are (reportedly) good. Do not obey 
them even in good things so that they may not 
attract you to evils” (p. 221). In the same work, 
‘Ali is cited as writing to his son, the future Imam, 
“Do not consult women because their view is 
weak and their determination is unstable...If you 
can manage that they should not know anyone 
other than [you,] do so...” (p. 223). 

Starting from such concepts, from a few 
Qur’anic verses that favor men, and from a long 
legal tradition that favors men even more, the road 
of reformers who wish to move toward greater 
gender equality is a difficult one. Mir-Hosseini 
recognizes that the role of the ulama and of 
Islamically-oriented males is only one thread in 
the changing perception of women’s roles and 


rights that has occurred since the 1979 revolution, 
but she knows that this thread has been underre- 
ported as compared to women’s writings and 
activities and actual reform achievements, and she 
successfully fills in this gap. Mir-Hosseini’s dis- 
cussions lead her and her reader to see that even 
many of the apparently traditional ulama have 
been influenced by women’s struggles and by 
their public and political role to put women on 
their agenda in ways they never were before, and 
to write about women in new ways. For the 
moderate Islamic reformers, the writings of the 
late Ayatollah Motahhari remain a touchstone, but 
several have expanded on his words in ways that 
recognize women’s roles and rights more than did 
earlier writings by ulama, if still far from any idea 
of gender equality. 

Mir-Hosseini found that, to discuss such mat- 
ters with ulama, she had to learn much more than 
she knew about Islamic law, or figh, and she 
appears to think that such knowledge of figh is 
very important for further advancing women’s 
rights in the Islamic republic. She says, however, 
that the women now being trained in fiqh in the 
seminaries of Qom are conservative regarding 
women’s rights and roles. Indeed, the only cleric 
she meets or hears of who is trying to develop a 
gender-egalitarian approach to fiqh is the young 
but well-known Hojjat al-Islam, Sayyid Mohsen 
Sa‘idzadeh, who appears at various points in the 
book, and is the subject of its last chapter. 
Sa‘idzadeh’s approach is, essentially, to argue 
with various proofs, that the Qur’an and Islam are . 
essentially and fundamentally egalitarian, and so 
any apparent deviation from equality must have 
an egalitarian explanation. For example, Imam 
“Ali could not have said the words attributed to 
him above. In other cases, measures that in the 
Qur’an and hadith were meant to be temporary, in 
accord with those times, were intended to be 
changed with changed conditions like those in the 
present. 

It is significant that Sa‘idzadeh was the only 
cleric the author heard of who made such egali- 
tarian arguments as to how Islamic law, figh, must 
change with the times. ‘Abdolkarim Soroush, the 
leading male reformist thinker, in both his pub- 
lished lectures and in the author’s interviews, was 
more ambiguous about women’s rights and roles, 
and does not base his arguments on this or other 
matters on figh. 


There is thus an unresolved problem. If only 
one younger cleric, not very influential in clerical 
circles, puts forth a fiqh-based egalitarian argu- 
ment that is not yet accepted by any known 
colleague, however popular and important his 
articles are in the women’s press, is there really 
any hope of ‘major changes in an egalitarian 
direction among most of the clergy? Here a point 
not neglected, but not enough stressed by the 
author, seems key: the changes she finds in the 
ideas about gender among different schools of 
clergy were preceded by actual changes in wom- 
en’s participation in the public sphere, by wom- 
en’s agitation for their rights, and by actual legal 
changes undoing many of the early discriminatory 
measures of the Islamic Republic. Hence, al- 
though the ideas of clerics on subjects involving 
women and gender as reported in this:book are of 
interest, they are unlikely to be primary determi- 
nants of the position of women in the Islamic 
Republic in the future any more than in the past. 
The considerable changes in law and practice in 
favor of women that have occurred since the low 
point of the early years of the revolution did not 
occur because of changes in thinking about Is- 
lamic law among the clerics of Qom, but because 
of pressures from activist women and their allies, 
and also because of modem realities of increas- 
ingly educated and job-oriented women. This 
interesting book is more important for telling us 
how clerical ideas very slowly change than for 
what it tells about the process of reform in 
women’s status. 


Nikkie Keddie 


Recent Publications 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Biographical Dictionary of Modern Egypt, by Arthur 
Goldschmidt, Jr. Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publish- 
ers, 2000. x + 240 pages. Abbrevs. to p. 242. Bibl. to p. 


Cas 

Annotations were prepared with the assistance of Alix 
Boucher, Katherine T. Creecy, Sarah Dillier, Abdul 
Wahed Fagiri, Avital Livny, Alexander Rueck, and 
Samuel Spector. 
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286. Index to p. 297. $65. This volume provides 
biographical material on approximately 400 people who 
have played a prominent role in Egypt’s past and 
present. This reference guide profiles architects, politi- 
cians, painters, and notable figures from -various other 
professions. Bibliographical sources for further refer- 
ence are also included in the dictionary. (KC) | 
Documentos del dialogo Euro-Afabe (Documents of 
the Euro-Arab Dialogue), by Emilio Gonzalez Ferrin. 
Sevilla: Universidad de Sevilla, 1997. 210 pages. Bibl. 
to p. 251. This book is a complement to .The European- 
Arab Dialogue: The European Union and the Arab 
Regional System by the same author (annotated later in 
this section). This reference work contains transcripts of 
agreements, negotiations, and other relevant primary 
documents in three languages—Spanish, Arabic, and 
French. (AB) 

Legal Documents on Libyan Tribal Society and the 
Process of Sedentarization, Part 1, by Aharon Layish. 
Documents in Arabic. With an anthropological critique 
by John Davis. Wiesbaden: Harrassowirz Verlag, 1998. 
vii + 86 pages. Appends. to p. 1104. DM 134 paper. In 
this work, John Davis provides a brief historical descrip- 
tion of the judicial system and material law behind these 
documents. The documents, themselves, cover the court 
procedures (i.e., the procedures for personal status and 
succession, defamation of women, slaves, and property 
litigation) in the cases in Kufra from 1932 and in 
Ajdabiya from 1942 up to the abolition of the shari‘a 
courts in 1973. (AB) 


ALGERIA 


An Inquiry into the Algerian Massacres, ed. by 
Youcef Bedjaoui et al. Forewords by Noam Chomsky 
and Lord Eric Avebury. Geneva, Switzerland: Hoggar, 
1999. xxii + 1375 pages. Photos to p. 1396. Appends. to 
p. 1440. Chrons. to p. 1452. Bibl. to p. 1459. Gloss. to 
p. 1465. Index to p. 1473. n.p. This important work is a 
collection of essays covering a variety of topics regard- 
ing the massacres that have taken place in recent years 
in Algeria. Divided into sevem sections, the book ad- 
dresses subjects such as the purposes, perpetrators, and 
victims of the massacres; the national and international 
responses to, as well as historical and legal perspectives 
on these atrocities; and a photographic account of these 
tragedies. The authors represent diverse fields of study, 
and provide a wealth of information and insight into the 
social, cultural, and political ramifications of the Alge- 
rian massacres. (KC) 


EGYPT 


Policing Islam: The British Occupation of Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Struggle over Control of the 
Police, 1882-1914, by Harold Tollefson. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1999. xiv + 188 pages. Sel. Bibl. to 
p. 193. Index to p. 200. $59.95. In seven chapters 
chronicling the years from 1882-1914, Tollefson ana- 
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lyzes the significant role that the British police played in 
Egyptian life and development. This book investigates 
the politics of the use of the police force in Egypt under 
British occupation, and Britain’s attempts to reform and 
dominate Egypt’s own police and ghaffirs (village po- 
lice) during this period. This integration of the British 
and Egyptian police created a dynamic in which the 
British hoped to assert more control and further their 
political strategy, while the Egyptians hoped to retain 
some authority within the political system. This, Tollef- 
son asserts, was a major catalyst in the power struggle 


over police regulation. Tollefson’s study documents the ` 


various events related to this struggle. From a crimino- 
logical perspective, the author discloses and explains 
why the reforms and changes to the Egyptian police and 
ghaffirs instituted by the British failed. (KC) 


IRAN 


A Fiscal History of Iran in the Safavid and Qajar 
Periods 1500-1925, by Willem Floor. Winona Lake, 
IN: Eisenbrauns, Inc., 1999. xiv + 504 pages. Gloss. to 
p. 534. Bibl. to p. 552. Index to p. 573. $48. This work 
is a comprehensive examination of the fiscal structure of 
the Persian political system in the Safavid and Qajar 
periods. Floor’s analysis of the role of the government 
and the purpose of tax revenues in these periods aims to 
shed light on the fluctuations and instability of the 
political economy. He discusses the fiscal policies and 
major financial issues during the periods under exami- 
nation, and explores the methods and functions of tax 
collection. (KC) 

Iran and Beyond: Essays in Middle Eastern History 
in Honor of Nikki R. Keddie, ed. by Rudi Matthee and 
Beth Baron. Costa Mesa, CA; Mazda Publishers, 2000. 
xii + 288 pages. Contribs. to p. 291. n.p. This book is a 
tribute to Professor Nikki Keddie, renowned scholar of 
Iranian and Middle Eastern Studies at UCLA. The book 
contains essays on issues ranging from women and 
gender relations to education, literature, and politics in 
Iran, the Ottoman Empire, and the Arab world, Nearly 
one-half of the book deals with women and gender 
relationships, and includes essays on the private and 
public lives and struggles of Iranian-Armenian women 
during the turn-of-the-20th century; female education 
and the founding of the first primary school for Muslim 
girls in North Africa; prostitutes, courtesans, and danc- 
ing girls in Safavid Iran; and the social and private lives 
of female singers in Iran and the Arab world. (AWF) 


ISRAEL 


The New Israel: Peacemaking and Liberalization, ed. 
by Gershon Shafir and Yoaf Peled. Boulder, CO: West- 
view Press, 2000. x + 278 pages. Index to p. 294. $65. 
This book is concerned with the economic changes in 
Israel that have led the country toward a “neo-liberal” 
model, transformed Israeli society as a whole, and laid 
the foundation for more “moderate” attitudes among 


Israelis regarding the Palestinian people. The unifying 
argument of this collection is that peace and economic 
growth are closely related. The contributors contend that 
the Israeli-Palestinian peace process, in particular, will 
benefit from increased economic liberalization. After an 
introduction to economic liberalization in Israel, the 
book divides into three parts. The first part, comprising 
three chapters, examines the “economic colonization” 
that occurred in the years following the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948, and the employment prob- 
lems resulting from increased immigration to Israel in 
the 1950s and 1960s. Part Two consists of five chapters, 
which explore the transformation of the Israeli economy 
and society since 1974: the Emergency Economic Sta- 
bilization Plan of 1995; the shrinking of state control 
over the capital market; the opening of the economy to 
the world market; the “constitutional revolution” of the 
1990s; and the changed character of Israel’s social order 
and the reaction of Israeli society to globalization. Part 
Three focuses on the interaction between Israel’s eco- 
nomic transformation and the peace process. (AR) 
Ambiguity, Coping and Governance: Israeli Experi- 
ences in Politics, Religion and Policymaking, by Ira 
Sharkansky. Westport, CT: Praeger Publishers, 1999. 
xii + 171 pages. Note to p. 193. Further reading to p. 
198. Index to p. 203. $59.95. In this book, Sharkansky 
shows how Israel has used “ambiguity” as a policy tool 
to manage the conflict with the Palestinians. In nine 
chapters, the author explores how, and how well, the 
tactical use of ambiguity has served Israeli interests. The 
first two chapters introduce basic technical terms and 
fundamental concepts. These chapters explore the vari- 
ous strategies and comparative strategies for dealing 
with problems. They focus on the distinctive attributes 
and potential of ambiguity as a “lubricant of politics” (p. 
9); and on why, in the case of Israel, ambiguity is a 
particularly useful policy instrument. In chapters three 
and four, Sharkansky discusses ambiguity in religion 
and politics, and constructs a typology of ambiguity in 
religion and policy. In chapter five, the author examines 
the use of ambiguity as a policy tool to manage the 
problem of Jerusalem“the epicenter of daily political 
and religious conflict”. In the remaining chapters, Shar- 
kansky assesses the Israeli government’s reliance on 
ambiguity as a tool of governance; and on the risks and 
costs associated with “incomplete agreements imper- 
fectly implemented” in the Arab-Israeli peace process. 
(AR) 

Jewish Fundamentalism in Israel, by Israel Shahak 
and Norton Mezvinsky. London: Pluto Press, 1999. 
xvi + 163 pages. Notes to p. 168. Index to p. 176. 
Believing that the gravity of the threat posed by Jewish 
fundamentalism to Israeli democracy, civil rights, and 
the prospects for peace in the Middle East is too often 
ignored, authors Shahak and Mezvinsky intend for their 
book to be a forceful wake-up call. Looking beyond the 
basic Left-Right political divisions in Israel, this book 
explores the emergence of powerful religious move- 
ments, rooted in Jewish Orthodoxy, that have exerted a 
significant influence on Israeli government policy in 
recent years. Shahak and Mezvinsky view this develop- 
ment not only as a setback for Western values and 


democracy, but as a major obstacle for attaining peace in 
the region as well. Citing acts of violence such as Dr. 
Baruch Goldstein’s massacre of Muslim worshipers in 
Hebron’s Cave of the Patriarchs in 1994, and Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin’s assassination at the 
hands of a fundamentalist Jewish assassin in 1995 as 
symptoms of fundamentalist ideology and intolerance, 
the authors condemn what they view as the ambiguous 
attitude of the Israeli government and the Western 
media towards the emergence of an ever-growing strain 
of religious fundamentalism in Israeli Jewish society. 
(SS) , 

The Banality of Indifference: Zionism and the Arme- 
nian Genocide, by Yair Auron. New Brunswick, NJ and 
London: Transaction Books, 2000. 374 pages. Appends 
to p. 390. Index to p. 405. $39.95. In this book, Yair 
Auron seeks to understand the silent stance taken by 
early Zionist settlers in Palestine to the massacre of the 
Armenians by the Turks in 1915-16. He looks at the 
absence of a public reaction from Yishuv officials as a 
sign of indifference by the early Israeli government, 
which was far more concerned with self-preservation. 
Auron argues that some Jews have refused to look at the 
Armenian genocide in the same light as their own 
experience during the Holocaust. For Auron, this is a 
reflection of modern Israeli culture, where the unique- 
ness of the Holocaust is closely tied to the strength of 
Israel and its history. In the opinion of the author, 
however, the continued emphasis on personal disaster 
(and therefore the ignorance of other atrocities) limits 
the Israelis’ understanding of the world and of them- 
selves. Auron concludes that to appreciate better their 
own experiences, Israelis today must learn to see the 
patterns of modern genocide that are a part of the global 
culture. (AL) 


JORDAN 


Jordan; Case Study of a Pivotal State, by Asher 
Susser. Washington, DC: Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy. xiv + 134. $19.95 paper. In this book, 
Asher Susser examines Jordan’s geopolitical importance 
since the accession to the throne of King Husayn in 
1953 until Abdullah’s assumption of power in February 
1999. Susser argues that Jordan’s strategic location 
accounts for its (unexpectedly long) survival as a sov- 
ereign state. According to Susser, “Jordan’s geopolitical 
centrality has proven to be both an asset and a liability” 
(p. 37) to its relations with its Arab neighbors, Israel, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Proceeding chro- 
nologically, the author reveals that Jordan’s location 
makes it a necessary political buffer—between the 
“conservative” Gulf monarchies and the “revolutionary” 
republics—-as well as a territorial one between the Arab 
countries and Israel. (AB) 


PALESTINE AND PALESTINIANS 


Liberation and Democratization: The South African 
and Palestinian National Movement, by Mona N. 
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Younis. Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2000. xv + 182 pages. Notes to p. 224. Works 
cited to p. 242. List of interviews to p. 246. Index to p. 
264. $18.95 paper. This book compares the develop- 
ments of South African and Palestinian national libera- 
tion movements. Younis describes the evolution of these 
two movements from the 1920s to the end of the 20th 
century, focusing on the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO). Accordingly, the author explains the develop- 
ment of these two movements from liberation struggles 
dominated by small groups of élites to struggles involv- 
ing the majority of the respective populations. The first 
two chapters present an overview of the creation of 
liberation movements in comparative perspective, as 
well as a discussion of the different processes of social 
movements, democratization, and class formation. The 
rest of the book is organized chronologically. Besides 
tracing the origins and activities of the ANC and PLO, 
Younis discusses whether the “African-way” has been 
more successful than the Palestinian one. (AR) 
Palestinian Democracy and Governance: An Ap- 
praisal of the Legislative Council, by David Schenker. 
Washington, DC: The Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy, 2000. xv + 123 pages. Append. to p. 140. 
$19.95 paper. This book deals with the question whether 
a democratic Palestinian Authority (PA) is better or 
worse for the Middle East peace process. Furthermore, it 
explores how important democracy is for Palestine and 
how far the process of Palestinian democracy has 
developed. In seven chapters, the author describes the 
structure of the Palestine Legislative Council (PLC), PA 
President Yasir ‘Arafat’s interactions with this body; the 
role of the PLC in international relations, and the PLC’s 
influence on the peace process, Schencker emphasizes 
that US support for Palestinians must focus on the 
development of democratic institutions. (AR) 

Le retour des exilés, La lutte pour la Palestine de 
1869 a 1997 (The Return of the Exiled: The Struggle 
for Palestine from 1869 to 1997), by Henry Laurens. 
Paris: Editions Robert Laffont, 1998. Ixix + 1192 pages. 
Index to p. 1206. Table of contents to p. 1214. FF189 
paper. In this work, Henry Laurens examines the polit- 
ical, social, and religious origins and dynamics of the 
struggle to control Palestine. The book is organized 
chronologically as follows: “Jews and Arabs in Pales- 
tine (1869~—1914),” “World War I and the creation of the 
Palestinian mandate (1914—1992),” “A history of Pal- 
estine under the mandate between 1922 and 1948,” “The 
Arab-Israeli conflict (1948 to 1974),” and “The dynam- 
ics of the peace process from 1974 to1997.” The book 
also contains a chronology of events in Palestine and the 
Middle East, as well as maps, transcripts of interviews 
with major figures in the struggle for Palestine, copies of 
peace agreements, and other primary documents. (AB) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


The Enemy Has a Face: The Seeds of Peace Experi- 
ence, by John Wallach. Washington DC: United States 
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Institute of Peace Press, 2000. xvii + 119 pages. In this 
book, Wallach describes the experiences of 400 hundred 
Arab and Israeli teenagers who are selected annually to 
attend the “Seeds of Peace” summer camp in Maine. 
The teenagers are chosen by application and are then 
brought to Maine where they live with “the enemy” for 
three weeks. The camp’s objective is to help these 
teenagers understand and overcome stereotypes and 
other problems related to the human dimension of 
conflict. Thus, the program aims to set the foundation 
for lasting peace among the next generation of Arabs 
and Israelis. The book concludes with communications 
between the youth participants about their experiences 
after returning home and the difficulties they face, 
having met and made friends with “the enemy.” (AB) 


BIOGRAPHY AMD MEMOIRS 


The Wells of Memory: An Autobiography, by Easa 
Saleh Al-Gurg. North Pomfret, VT: Trafalgar Square, 
1999. ix + 233 pages. Bibl. to p. 239. Index to p. 250. 
$40. This memoir of one of the Arab world’s most 
prominent bankers and political advisors surpasses the 
ordinary rags-to-riches tales. Al-Gurg was born in Dubai 
in the Arabian Gulf and, mirroring his personal life, 
witnessed its transformation from extreme poverty to 
great prosperity. In this autobiographical work, al-Gurg 
discloses his commitment to, and significant role (as 
entrepreneur and ex officio advisor) in Dubai’s, modern- 
ization. Al-Gurg’s talent for storytelling also surfaces in 
the book, providing a fascinating and entertaining 
glimpse into the past culture and politics of the Arabian 
Gulf states and their association with the British gov- 
ernment. (KC) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND ARTS 


The Book of Strangers: Medieval Arabic Graffiti on 
the Theme of Nostalgia, Tr. by Patricia Crone and 
Shmuel Moreh. Princeton, NJ: Markus Weiner Publish- 
ers, 2000. 182 pages. Sources to p. 190. Index to p. 195. 
$49.95 cloth; $16.95 paper. Translated from tenth- 
century Arabic, this book is a collection of verse-graffiti 
from Iraqi caves and folklore as well as a discussion of 
its background and authenticity. The book was suppos- 
edly brought together by a lonely Iraqi who surrounded 
himself with nostalgic verse in order to assuage his own 
loneliness. The result is a combination of emotion and 
great literature that speaks not only to the sentiments of 
the time, but also the manner in which people chose to 
express themselves. This book is therefore significant 
both as an historical document and as a collection of 
beautiful verse, and serves as a symbol of tenth-century 
Arab culture. (AL) 

A Yemeni Passage, by Derek Franck. New York, NY: 
Azimuth Press, 1997. 405 pages. Glossary to p. 428. 
Author’s Note to p. 429. n.p. In this novel, the author 
plays the role of storyteller by taking the reader back to 
18th-century Yemen and creating a world in which 


history, culture, politics, and imagination blend to- 
gether. The tale begins with the journey of Safir, an 
orphan, from his homeland (India) to Yemen, and 
relates his adventures as a stranger in a new land who 
struggles to learn the language and customs of the 
country. Drawn into the civil life of the merchants and 
marketplace, the boy meets a colorful cast of characters 
and soon rises from humble clerk to the scribe of the 
highest official in the city. However, when political 
contentions arise, Safir finds himself compelled to 
choose sides. Safir’s choice is one that, after many 
hardships, leads him down a rewarding path to self- 
discovery. (KC) 


ki 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Whitehall and the Suez Crisis, ed. by Saul Kelly and 
Anthony Gorst. London and Portland, OR. Frank Cass 
Publishers, 2000. 231 pages. Bibl. essay to p. 237. 
Abstracts to p. 242. Contribs. to p. 244, Index to p. 250. 
$24.50 paper. Relying on British Government docu- 
ments that were de-classified in 1987, this volume 
presents 12 essays on the 1956 Suez Crisis. The essays 
profile “key Whitehall warriors” (ie., senior British 
officials)—highlighting the dilemmas they faced, the 
convictions they held, the concerns they voiced, and the 
roles they played in the crisis. This volume includes 
essays on British Ambassador to Egypt, Humphrey 
Trevelyan; General Sir Gerald Templer, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff; Sir Roger Makins, Ambassador 
to the United States; and Admiral Lord Mountbatten, 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. In the conclu- 
sion, John W. Young assesses the working of the 
Whitehall machine during the Suez Crisis, and the 
importance of these various players, and of personality 
generally, on the functioning of the system. (AR) 
Image and Imperialism in the Ottoman Revolution- 
ary Press, 1908-1911, by Palmira Brummet. Albany, 
NY: State University of New York Press, 2000. xix + 
331 pages. Appends. to. p. 339. Notes to p. 437. Bibl. to 
p. 459. Index to p. 470. $29.95. This book presents a 
fresh view of the Ottoman Constitutional Revolution of 
1908 and the end of the Ottoman Empire. By interpret- 
ing political cartoons produced by Istanbul’s satirical 
press during this period, Brummet examines the con- 
frontation between tradition and modernity. In addition, 
she explores the material conditions in which the press 
functioned at this time. The book provides a history of 
the Istanbul press and reveals the wide range of thoughts 
and emotions held by Ottoman intellectuals in the 
contexts of the bankruptcy of the empire and heightened 
foreign domination and intervention. In 11 chapters, the 
book provides an overview of the Ottoman publishing 
industry and readership, and furnishes a sample of the 
late Ottoman intellectuals’ satirical critiques of author- 
ity, European policy, culture and fashion, the irony of 
daily life, and technological innovation. (AR) 

The Arab Legion 1923-1957, by James Lunt. London 
and North Pomfret, VT: Constable and Company, Ltd., 
2000. xvii + 168 pages. Append to p. 170. Bibl. to p. 


172. Index to p. 178. $35. This book provides a detailed 
picture of the formation, campaigns, and heritage of a 
force that increased from a desert patrol unit to the 
Jordan Arab Army. Lunt tells the story of war experi- 
enced by the Bedouin tribesmen and British officers 
who, together, built a solid and efficient army. The 
author, who, himself, served as an officer in the Arab 
Legion, traces in 18 chapters the development of this 
military force over a 34-year period. He emphasizes the 
role of the Arab Legion in the Jewish-Arab War of 1948, 
particularly its decisive participation in the battle for the 
Old City of Jerusalem. In addition, he recounts how 
British influence over the Arab Legion receded and, 
correspondingly, how this force evolved into the Jordan 
Arab Army in the 1950s. The book includes a number of 
portraits of leading figures, such as Jordanian King 
Husayn bin Talal. (AR) 

El Diafogo Euro-Afabe: La Union Europea frente al 
sistema regional Arabe (The European-Arab Dia- 
logue: The European Union and the Arab Regional 
System), by Emilio Gonzales Ferrin. Madrid: Agencia 
Espanola de la Cooperacioni Internacional, 1997. 348 
pages. Bibl. to p. 390. In this study, Emilio Gonzalez 
Ferrin explores the history of European-Arab relations 
from 1956 to 1997. The first section examines the 
origins of the European-Arab relationship between 1956 
and 1974. The second section discusses the use of 
petroleum as an instrument for negotiations during the 
1970s. The third section describes the steps leading to 
the 1990 Dublin Conference and the subsequent Euro- 
pean Union policy toward the Arab World. (AB) 
China and the Middle East, ed. by P.R. Kuma- 
raswamy. London, New Delhi, and Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 1999. 214 pages. Sel. bibl. to p. 219. 
Contribs. to p. 222. Index to p. 238. $49.95. This 
collection of essays addresses the subject of China and 
its growing interests and stake in the Middle East. 
China’s role in the Middle East has increased steadily 
over the years, and this work presents a detailed exam- 
ination of the complex policies that China has pursued 
in the area. The eleven essays discuss various facets of 
China’s economic, political, and military relations in the 
Middle East, including chapters on arms control and 
proliferation policy. Also addressed is the impact of 
China’s Middle East policy on the United States, the 
United Nations, and South Asia. (KC) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


The History of Islamic Theology: From Muhammad 
to the Present, by Tilman Nagel. Tr. from the German 
by Thomas Thornton. Princeton, NJ: Markus Wiener 
Publishers, 2000. xii + 283 pages. Chron. to p. 288. 
Notes to p. 312. Further readings to p. 316. Gloss. to p. 
322. Index to p. 329. $89.95 cloth; $28.95 paper. This 
extensive study of Islamic doctrine and its development 
provides an historical perspective on the theological and 
philosophical underpinnings of the faith. Nagel begins 
with a discussion of the central premise of Islam, 
examining the Koran and its principal theme and mes- 
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sage. Subsequently, the author addresses the fundamen- 
tal tenets of Islam, the various Islamic sects, and the 
relationship between Islam and Gnosticism. (KC) 
Gott ist Schön: Das Ästhetische Erleben des Koran, 
by Navid Kermani. Munich, Germany: Verlag C.H. 
Beck, 1999, 425 pages. Notes to p. 499. Bibl. to p. 531. 
Gloss. to p. 533. Index to p. 546. n.p. Challenging the 
traditional Western approach toward understanding the 
Qur’an and its significance in Arabic-Islamic history, 
Kermani explores the aesthetic qualities of the holy 
book, identifying them as the key to comprehending the 
Spiritual relationship between the text and its readers. 
Kermani examines the role of aesthetics in regard to 
Islamic spirituality, and describes the literary, artistic, 
poetic, and musical qualities which, he argues, are 
central to a Muslim’s relationship with the Qur’an. 
Kermani argues that rather than offering a straightfor- 
ward, concrete treatment of its subject matter, the 
Qur’an’s success as a literary work throughout the ages 
stems from its ability to express the relationship be- 
tween art and religion, revelation and poetry, and 
religious and aesthetic experience. (SS) 

The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam: 
From Polemic to History, by G.R. Hawting. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999. xvii + 151 
pages, Bibl. to p. 162. Index to p. 168. $54.95. In his 
study of idolatry before and during the emergence of 
Islam, Hawting seeks to dispel the common mispercep- 
tion that Islam arose from polytheism. It is the author’s 
belief that Islam emerged from discussions among 
monotheists and that idolatry had little influence. He 
points out that most information about polytheism is 
found in Muslim traditions and literature, not in 
Qur’anic texts; the Qur’an addressed mainly those 
monotheists who did not live up to the Prophet’s 
expectations. The evidence that does exist about polyg- 
amists is mainly stereotypical, Hawting asserts, and 
much of the confirmation found in archaeology is 
questionable. He points out that it is difficult to conceive 
that Islam emerged in an area completely outside the 
monotheistic world of Judaism and Christianity; he 
wonders why scholars are so quick to assume that 
polytheism was a common practice in early Islam. (AL) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Amarna Diplomacy: The Beginnings of International 
Relations, ed. by Raymond Cohen and Raymond West- 
brook. Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 2000. xv + 236 pages. Notes to p. 268. Bibl. to p. 
285. Contribs. to p. 289. Index of terms and names to p. 
297. Gen. index to p. 307. $48. This work explores the 
diplomatic features of one of the first foreign policy 
systems in the world. Placed in a historical context 
gathered from ancient documents and letters, Amarna’s 
international relations are examined from the regional 
perspective within Egypt and neighboring countries. 
The 16 essays, written by a diverse group of scholars of 
the Middle East, are divided into five sections: the 
international system, foreign policy, imperial policy, 
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international transactions, and diplomacy. The topics 
include the balance of power principles and the mod- 
ernist-primitivist argument, approaching the question of 
whether such ancient diplomacy can be compared to, or 
studied within the context of, modern international 
affairs. (KC) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Consumption Studies and the History of the Otto- 
man Empire, 1550-1922: An Introduction, ed. by 
Donald Quataert. Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 2000. viii + 311 pages. Bibl. to p. 351. 
Index to p. 358. $23.95. This work provides:a glimpse of 
the numerous facets of consumption habits in the Otto- 
man Empire, primarily focusing on the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The topics covered range from clothing and 
fashion, to advertising and consumer markets. The 
chapters also demonstrate that consumption history can 
reveal the deeper social and cultural characteristics of an 
era. One essay, for example, analyzes food consumption 
as a determinant of status in the ruling élite, while 
another discusses the symbolic significance of the tulip 
as a material, cultural, and conflictual commodity. 
Overall, this book yields a comprehensive historical and 
methodological overview of consumption studies. (KC) 


WOMEN 


Tales Arab Women Tell (and the Behavioral Pat- 
terns they Portray), by Hassan M. El-Shamy. Bloom- 
ington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1999. xvii + 358 
pages. Notes to p. 407. Tale type, motifs, and occur- 


rences to p. 458. Register of tale types to p. 470. 
Register of motifs to p: 524. Bibl. to p. 532. Author 
index to p. 535. Subject index to p. 560. $59.95 This 
book is a profile of Arab culture depicted through tales 
and narratives told by women. The stories largely deal 
with family and society relationships (e.g., mother-son, 
mother-daughter, father-daughter, and husband-wife), 
as well as with paternal figures, courtship and marriage, 
and wives in polygamous marriages. The selection of 
topics and arrangement of tales in this work reflect El 
Shamy’s view that the brother-sister relationship plays 
the crucial role in the family structure and many other 
social and cultural institutions in Arab culture. (SD) 
Muslim Women: Crafting a North American Iden- 
tity, by Shahnaz Khan. Gainesville, FL: University 
Press of Florida, 2000. xiv + 130 pages. Append. to p. 
152. Notes to p. 137. Bibl. to p. 144. Index to p. 151. 
$49.95. This study addresses the contradictions within 
Muslim culture that women experience, including the 
female stereotyping with which they must contend. At 
the core of the author’s research are 14 interviews she 
conducted with Muslim women living in Canada. Their 
personal refiections on being Muslim demonstrate the 
hardships that these women have experienced and, as a 
result, how their perceptions of being Muslim have 
changed. The book is divided into five chapters. The 
first chapter discusses the “third space” that Muslim 
women must negotiate in order to identify with the 
Muslim faith. The second chapter briefly describes the 
subjects of Khan’s study. The remaining three chapters 
examine how Muslim women relate to their Muslim 
culture: by resolving the contradictions through dis- 
avowal, by negotiating their ambivalence, and by select- 
ing what to believe and how to behave. (KC) 


Note: The Bibliography is intended to 
present a selective listing of periodical material 
dealing with the Middle East since the rise of 
Islam.* The material included covers Muslim 
Spain and the Ottoman Balkans, Afghanistan, 
the Arab world, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and the republics of Central Asia and 
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A./a., Asia, Asian, Asiatic, Asie, 
asiatique, etc. 

Acad., Academy 

Admin., Administration, 
Administrative 

Aff., Affairs 
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ogy, Anthropological, 
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B., Bulletin 
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Comp., Comparative l 
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Cur., Current 
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Dept., Department 
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L. JouRNAL welcomes comments from its read- 
ers. All communications should be addressed to 
the Editor and bear the full name and address of 
the writer. A selection of those received will be 
published periodically in these columns. When a 
comment is received regarding an article or 
review published in the JournaL, and we feel it 
merits serious consideration, the author will be 
given the option to respond in kind, As a matter of 
policy, such exchanges are normally limited to 
one round, In addition to letters of comment, 
communications on other information of interest 
will be printed as space is available. 


In the Communications section of the Summer 
2000 issue of The Middle East Journal, we 
printed a letter from former Journal Editor Am- 
bassador Richard Parker, responding to the article 
by Yoram Meital in the Winter 2000 issue, based 
on Ambassador Parker’s own involvement in the 
events under discussion. Unfortunately, through 
an editing error, the key phrases la sulh and la 
salam (no reconciliation, no peace) in Ambassa- 
dor Parker’s letter were altered into al-sulh and 
al-salam, replacing the Arabic negation with the 
Arabic article, and thus confusing the sense of the 
point he was making. The entire letter is reprinted 
below in its original, correct form. We regret the 
error. —-The Editor. 
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To the Editor: 

I have read, with interest, the article by Yoram 
Meital on the Khartoum Conference and Egyptian 
Policy after the 1967 War in the Winter 2000 
issue. On page 71 of the article, there is an excerpt 
from a briefing paper prepared by me for the 
January 7—8, 1968, visit to Washington by Levi 
Eshkol, the Israeli prime minister. 

At the time I was the director of UAR affairs in 
the Department of State. Egypt had broken rela- 
tions with us on June 6, 1967 (not June 9 as Meital 
writes) over the allegation that the US had partic- 
ipated in the Israeli attack the previous day. There 
had been no movement to resume relations and 
UN mediator Gunnar Jarring was just starting his 
mediation mission. In accordance with the 
chronic deformation professionelle of diplomats, 
we were looking for signs of movement in the 
Egyptian position that would make progress on a 
settlement and restoration of relations possible. 

The briefing memo reflected what we were 
hearing from Egyptian and other diplomats in 
Cairo and New York. They were stressing Cairo’s 
peaceful intentions and said Egypt had accepted 
resolution 242 with the understanding that the US 
would use its influence to make Israel withdraw to 
the June 4 lines, in exchange for which they 
would agree to a state of non-belligerency, i.e., 
they were not prepared to negotiate directly with 
the Israelis or to have normal diplomatic relations 
with them, but they were willing to return to the 
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old armistice regime and observe it faithfully. 
They pointed out that they had not broken it in the 
first place. They had not attacked Israel either in 
1956 or 1967 and considered themselves the 
aggrieved party. They were distressed that we and 
others had interpreted the expression /a sulh in the 
Khartoum declaration as meaning “no peace” 
when in fact it meant “no reconciliation.” It did 
not mean la salam. Peace meant the absence of 
war, which they were prepared to offer in ex- 
change for withdrawal. It did not mean one had to 
cohabitate with the other party and forgive its 
sins. 

We tried, without much success, to get these 
Egyptian protestations a hearing within the for- 
eign policy establishment in Washington, which 
was not known for its kind feelings about Nasser, 
particularly after the “Big Lie” that we had 
participated in the attack on June 5. The distinc- 
tion between sulh and salam was lost on the 
hostile minds along the Potomac. More impor- 
tantly, President Johnson had signed on to the 
Israeli argument that there should be no return to 
the armistice regime but rather negotiation of a 
meaningful peace, and he was not prepared to 
urge withdrawal on Israel for anything less than 
that. (Nor was Richard Nixon when he came to 
power, although he evidently had his own views 
on withdrawal which he was going to disclose at 
the right moment—which never came.) 

In June 1968, I visited Cairo and met with a 
number of Egyptian officials and foreign diplo- 
mats, all whom assured me President Nasser was 
interested in a peaceful settlement. I wrote at the 
time: 

I left Egypt with the belief. .. that the Israelis 
are missing an opportunity. The Egyptians seem 
to be sincerely interested in a workable settle- 
ment. While they are not prepared to accept 
Israel’s terms in full, they have moved consider- 
ably since last summer and are ready to give Israel 
peaceful co-existence within the terms of the 
November 22 resolution. With a little flexibility, 
particularly on the question of direct negotiations, 
the Israelis could have a settlement which would 
protect their security but which could also open 
the door to eventual normal contacts with the 
Arab world. The theoretical alternative is another 
resort to armed force, which the Egyptians accept 
as inevitable, given Israel’s hard line to date. 
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The Israeli diplomats with whom I subse- 
quently talked in Jerusalem expressed polite in- 
terest in what I had to report from Cairo, but they 
were not going to settle for non-belligerency. 
Their intelligence people were incredulous that 
we could believe what the Egyptians were telling 
us, because they were telling their Arab brethren 
something different - that they were not going to 
make peace with Israel. 

In retrospect, the Israelis were right to be 
skeptical of Nasser’s interest in a peaceful reso- 
lution. On page 47 of The Road to Ramadan 
Muhammad Heikal quotes Nasser as saying to his 
senior military commanders on November 25, 
1967, three days after passage of Resolution 242, 
“Everything you hear us saying about the UN 
Resolution is not meant for you, and has nothing 
to do with you... what has been taken by force 
can only be recovered by force ... So you don’t 
need to pay any attention to anything I may say in 
public about peaceful solutions.” This, rather than 
the arguments of the diplomats proved to be the 
real Egyptian policy as expressed in actions. 
Nasser’s out-of-hand rejection of Secretary 
Rusk’s Eight Points of November 2, 1968 and of 
the Rogers Plan of late 1969 was not the reaction 
of someone anxious to explore diplomatic open- 
ings.} 

On the other hand, events proved Nasser to be 
right. It was not until Egypt’s army crossed the 
Canal and inflicted serious casualties on Israel 
that peace became possible. The October War was 
first and foremost a monument to the failure of 
diplomacy. 

I agree with Dr. Meital that the Khartoum 
declaration was interpreted more negatively than 
it was meant, and that it was a significant step 
away from the rejectionist position of Syria and 
Algeria, but don’t know how much we should 
read into that. Although we earnestly grasped at 
every peaceful-looking straw at the time, we did 
not have much to work with on either side. It does 
not appear, for a variety of reasons, that a nego- 
tiated settlement was possible during Nasser’s 
rule, short of an Israeli withdrawal that was not 
going to occur. It might have been possible after 
Sadat came to power in 1970, had the Israelis 


[oe 

1. see Richard Parker Politics of Miscalculation 
in the Middle East (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1993) p.132 
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